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CHAPTER  VI  (continue^ 

There  is  one  other  subject  connected  with  religions 
liberty  that  is  likely  to  occnpy  a  large  share  in  the  at- 
tention of  the  democracies  of  the  fature.  It  is  the 
position  and  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Of  all  the  judgments  of  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  eighteenth  century.,  none  have  been  more  sig- 
nally falsified  than  those  which  they  formed  of  the 
future  of  the  Catholic  Church.  With  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, they  believed  that  its  sacerdotal,  superstitious, 
intolerant,  and  ultramontane  elements  were  silently 
fading  away  ;  that  it  was  taking  more  and  more  the 
character  of  a  purely  moralising  influence  ;  and  that 
all  danger  of  antagonism  between  it  and  the  civil  power 
had  passed  for  ever.  The  delusion  lasted  for  several 
years  after  the  French  Revolution,  and  it  may  be  very 
clearly  traced  in  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Many  of  them 
lived  to  acknowledge  their  mistake.  There  is  a  cha- 
racteristically cynical  saying  attributed  to  Lord  Mel- 

boame,  that  on  that  question  '  all  the  d d  fools  in 

England  predicted  one  sot  of  things,  and  all  the  sensi- 
ble men  in  England  another  set,  and  that  the  d d 

fools  proved  perfectly  right,  and  the  sensible  men  per- 
fectly wiong/ 

u.  1 
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I  have  been  told  od  excellent  authority,  that  Ma~ 
cantay  once  oxpreBsed  in  more  decoroas  language  a  rery 
similar  view.  'I  do  not  mean  to  take  the  vhite  sheet,' 
he  is  reported  to  hare  said,  '  for  I  acted  honeetly  and 
,  conscientiously,  but  I  now  see  that  all  we  did  for  the 
Catholics  has  turned  out  badly.'  The  belief  that  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  would  become  almost  indiatin- 
gnishable  in  the  field  of  politics,  and  that  the  associa- 
tion of  disaffection  with  Catholicism  was  purely  casual 
and  ephemeral,  has  proved  ludicrously  false,  and  in 
Ireland,  as  on  the  Continent,  the  question  of  priestly 
influence  in  politics  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  of  oar 
time. 

Looking  back  with  the  cheap  wisdom  which  is  snp- 
plied  by  the  event,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  causes 
of  this  disappointment  In  the  comparatively  narrow 
sphere  of  the  United  Kingdom,  much  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  strangely  unbroken  series  of  legislative  blun- 
ders. Strong  arguments  have  been  nr^d  in  snpport 
of  the  opinion  that  somo  legislation  resembling  the 
Irish  Penal  Code  against  the  Catholics  was  inevitable 
after  the  great  social  and  political  convnlsions  of  the 
Bevolution  ;  but  two  parts  of  these  laws  bad  an  evil  in- 
fluence of  the  most  profound  and  enduring  kind.  The 
laws  forbidding  Catholics  to  purchase  or  inherit  land, 
'  or  to  acquire  lasting  and  proBtable  land-tenures,  had 
the  effect  of  producing  in  Ireland  the  most  dangerons 
of  class  divisions ;  while  the  laws  preventing  or  restrict- 
ing Catholic  education  reduced  the  Catholic  poputatioo 
to  a  far  lower  level  of  civilisation  than  their  Protestant 
oonntrymen.  AVben,  at  last,  the  hour  of  emancipation 
struck,  the  difficult  task  was  most  unskilfully  accom- 
plished. By  the  Irish  Act  of  1793  the  vast  ignorant 
Catholic  democracy  were  granted  votes  for  which  they 
were  utterly  anfit,  while  the  intelligent  and  loyal  C»- 
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tholic  gentry  were  still  excluded  from  Parliament^  and 
thus  prevented  from  exercising  over  their  poorer  co- 
religionists the  guiding  and  restraining  influence  which 
was  pre-eminently  wanting. 

The  education  of  the  priests  was  equally  misman- 
aged. There  was  a  moment  when  it  would  have  been 
quite  possible  to  connect  a  seminary  for  the  special  edu- 
cation of  priests  with  Dublin  University,  and  thus  to 
secure  for  the  teachers  of  the  Irish  people  a  high  level 
of  secular  education,  and  close  and  friendly  connection 
with  their  Protestant  contemporaries.  If  this  course 
bad  been  adopted,  and  if  it  had  been  combined  with 
a  State  payment  of  the  priests,  the  whole  complexion 
of  later  Irish  history  might  have  been  changed.  But 
the  opportunity  was  neglected.  The  priests  were  left 
wholly  dependent  on  the  dues  of  their  people,  and  they 
were  educated,  apart  from  all  the  great  secular  influ- 
ences of  their  time,  in  a  separate  seminary,  which  soon 
became  a  hotbed  of  disloyalty  and  of  obscurantism. 
Then  followed  the  shameful  frustration  of  Catholic 
hopes  at  the  time  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  of  the 
Union,  which  left  a  deep  stain  upon  the  good  faith  of 
the  Government,  and  added  immensely  to  Catholic  dis- 
loyalty. Nothing,  in  the  light  of  history,  can  be  more 
clear  than  that  it  was  of  vital  importance  that  the  Le- 
gislative Union  should  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
three  great  measures  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  the 
commutation  of  tithes,  and  the  payment  of  the  priests  ; 
but  all  these  measures  were  suffered  to  fail.  The  Catho- 
lics remained  outside  Parliament  till  a  great  agitation 
had  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  The 
tithe  system,  which,  more  than  any  other  single  influ- 
ence, tended  to  disorganise  and  demoralise  Irish  coun- 
try life,  was  suffered  to  continue  unchanged  for  thirty- 
eight  years  after  the  Union,  and  State  payment  of  the 
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priests,  which  nearly  all  the  beat  judges  bad  pronounoed 
essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  was  nerer  aooom- 
plishfld. 

It  was  a  strange  Btoiy,  and  it  seems  all  the  mora 
strange  if  we  compare  it  with  the  corrcBponding  mea- 
sures about  the  English  Catholics.  The  concession  of 
the  suffrage  to  the  Tast  ignorant  majority  of  Irish  Catho- 
lics was  a  measnre  ot  great  danger,  and  it  was  accom- 
plished in  1793  ;  but  the  English  Catholics,  who  could 
bo  no  possible  danger  to  the  State,  were  excluded  from 
the  franchise  till  1629.  The  Irish  Catholics  were  ad- 
mitted, before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
the  magistracy,  to  degrees  in  Trinity  College,  to  mem- 
bership of  lay  corporations,  and  to  every  rank  in  the 
army  except  that  of  general  of  the  staff.  In  England, 
for  many  years  after  this  concession,  they  could  neither 
be  magistoates,  nor  members  of  corporations,  nor  enter 
the  universities,  nor  legally  hold  any  rank  in  the  army. 
In  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  all  oflicea  were  open  to 
them.' 

The  ill-fate  that  hung  orer  British  legislation  abont 
the  Catholics  still  continued.  The  permanent  insanity 
of  Oeoi^  III.  in  1812  removed  what  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  bad  been  deemed  the  one  insuperable  obstacle  to 
their  emancipation,  and  the  Catholics  were  then  per- 
fectly ready  to  accept  a  State  endowment  for  the  priest- 
hood, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  concede  to  the  Govern- 
ment a  right  of  veto  on  the  appointment  of  their 
bishops.  Bat  the  ascendency  of  the  Tory  party  and 
the  ability  of  Peel  succeeded  in  again  deferring  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
postponement,  a  new  agitation  arose  under  O'Connell, 
which  enormonsly  increased  its  difficulties.     O'Connell 

■  Hay'i  CoRtl.  Jlitt.  il.  9B6. 
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indaced  the  Irish  priesthood  to  repudiate  the  '  securi- 
ties'which  they  had  previously  accepted,  and  which 
Grattan  and  most  of  the  other  leading  advocates  of 
Oatholio  Emancipation  had  considered  essential  to  its 
life  enactment.  He  gave  the  agitation  an  entirely 
democratic  character,  dissociating  it  from  the  property 
of  the  country,  and  placing  the  priesthood  at  its  head. 
The  creation  of  the  Catholic  Association  in  1823  marked 
the  triumph  of  his  influence,  and  the  election  of  1826 
diowed  clearly  the  instrumentality  by  which  it  was 
worked. 

The  Chief  Secretary,  Goulburn,  described  this  elec- 
tion in  some  striking  letters  to  Peel.     'Never,'  he 
wrote,  'were  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  so  de- 
cidedly opposed.    Never  did  the  former  act  with  so 
general  a  concert,  or  place  themselves  so  completely  un- 
der the  command  of  the  priesthood  ;  and  never  did  the 
priests  assume  to  themselves  such  authority,  and  exer- 
cise their  power  so  openly  in  a  manner  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  alarming.'    'The  priests  exercise  on  all 
matters  a  dominion  perfectly  uncontrolled  and  uncon- 
trollable.   In  many  parts  of  the  country  their  sermons 
are   purely  political,  and   the   altars  in  the  several 
chapels  are  the  rostra  from  which  they  declaim  on  the 
subject  of  Roman  Catholic  grievances,  exhort  to  the 
collection  of  rent,^  or  denounce  their  Protestant  neigh- 
boars  in  a  mode  perfectly  intelligible  and  effective,  but 
not  within  the  grasp  of  the  law.     In  several  towns  no 
Soman  Catholic  will  now  deal  with  a  Protestant  shop- 
keeper in  consequence  of  the  priest's  interdiction,  and 
this  species  of  interference,  stirring  up  enmity  on  one 
hand  and  feelings  of  resentment  on  the  other,  is  mainly 


>  ijt.  the  Cfttholic  rrnt  pdd  to  O'CoimeU  and  hia  AetodatSon 
for  cwryiaf  oo  the  agitation. 
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condaciTe  to  outrage  and  disorder.  ...  It  is  impoB- 
aible  to  detail  to  yon  in  a  letter  the  varions  modes  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  now  interfere  in 
every  transaction  of  every  description ;  how  they  rnle 
the  mob,  the  gentry,  and  the  magistracy ;-  bow  they 
impede  the  administration  of  jnstice.' ' 

The  evil  culminated  in  1829.  The  necessary  measnr« 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  was  conceded,  but  it  was  con* 
ceded  not  by  the  triumph  of  its  advocates,  bnt  by  the 
intimidatioa  of  its  enemies.  It  was  carried  by  a  minis- 
try which  was  placed  in  power  for  the  special  pnrpoee 
of  resisting  it,  and  avowedly  in  conseqnence  of  a  great 
priestly  and  democratic  agitation,  and  throngh  fear  of 
civil  war.  Except  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders,  DO  measnre  was  taken  to  r^^late 
and  moderate  the  change.  An  oath,  it  is  true,  was 
imposed  on  Catholic  members,  binding  them  in  very 
solemn  terms  to  nse  no  privilege  the  Act  gave  them  '  to 
disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant 
government  of  the  United  Kingdom.'  Bnt  this  oath 
was  soon  treated,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
priests,  as  a  dead-letter.*    ^o  step  was  taken  for  the 

Cbnrch  Mtablithmeiit,  u  Nttled 
b;  Imw  within  tb«w  mdma,  «u 
moit  •olemnlj  dbcUlmcd  uaA 
ntwrij  «bai>doiKd  They  wen 
Mnretl,  on  the  ohligaUon  of  sa 
CMth,  that  DO  prirllpge  which 
the  Act  confen  wonld  be  exer- 
<Hacd  to  diftDTb  or  weaken  Ibe 
PnneMant  rpllgton  or  the  Pn^ 
trataot  goTenimeBt  wlihlo  the— 
mim*.  .  .  .  Thv)-  little  lhon|4it 
that,  witbla  trc  yeut  from  tbi 


the  Irlab  Church  EMabfiahment, 
April  S,  1S35,  exprcaaed  Tcry 
clearly  the  iolentioD  of  the  au- 
thor* of  the  Act.  '  In  16£9,  the 
ciTil  diaabllitlea  of  the  Boman 
Oatholic*  were  reino*eiI  by  the 
Lpfriilatnre,  and  the  meaeore  hj 
which  that  object  wai  effected 
patiook  alM  of  the  nalnre  of  « 
compact,  ai  diattnpilabed  from 
an  ordinary  law.  ...  By  that 
Act  the  PrvteManu  of  Ireland 
were  led  to  belleTe  that  all  in- 
tention t«  anbrett  the  preaeat 


rbich  it  confenvd  wonld  hi 
erdwd  to  nibTert  Ibe  Chnreh 
eatabliahment,  ao  f ar  a*  refald* 
the  property  of  the  Cborch.' 
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endowmenty  or  the  discipline,  or  the  better  education 
of  the  priesthood,  or  for  the  prevention  of  exercises  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  that  are  subversive  of  civil 
rights ;  while  the  exclusion  of  a  few.  eminent  Catholics 
from  promotion  to  which  they  were  most  justly  entitled 
contribated  immensely  to  exasperate  the  leaders  and 
perpetuate  the  agitation. 

The  AVliig  party  had  long  believed  that,  if  Catholic 
Emancipation  were  conceded,  the  Irish  priests  would 
become  a  great  restraining  and  moralising  influence  on 
the  side  of  the  law.    Many  of  them,  both  before  and 
after  Emancipation,  have  been  so,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  in  general  this  hope  was  realised.     In  1847,  Lord 
Uinto  was  instructed  by  the  British  Government  to 
bring  their  conduct  before  the  authorities  at  the  Vati- 
can, and  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  then  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  him  a  letter  containing  the  fol- 
lowing instructive  passage :   '  You  may  confidently  as- 
lore  the  Papal  authorities  that  at  present  in  Ireland 
misconduct  is  the  rule  and  good  conduct  the  exception 
iu  the  Catholic  priests ;  that  they,  in  a  multitude  of 
caiet,  are  the  open,  and  fearless,  and  shameless  insti- 
gators to  disorder,  to  violence,  and  murder,  and  that 
every  day  and  every  week  the  better-conducted,  who 
are  by  constitution  of  human  nature  the  most  quiet 
and  timid,  are  being  scared  by  their  fellow-priests,  as 
well  as  by  their  flocks,  from  a  perseverance  in  any 
efforts  to  give  good  counsel  and  to  restrain  violence 
and  crime.     Major  Mahon,  who  was  shot  the  other  day, 
was  denounced  by  his  priest  at  the  altar  the  Sunday 
before  he  was  murdered.     lie  might  have  been  mur- 
dered all  the  same  if  the  priest  had  not  denounced  him, 
but  that  denunciation,  of  course,  made  all  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood  think  the  deed  a  holy  one  instead 
of  a  diabolical  one.  ...  I  really  believe  there  never 
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has  been  in  modem  times,  in  any  country  profeedng  to 
be  civilised  and  Christian,  nor  anywhere  ont  of  the 
central  regions  of  Africa,  sncb  a  state  of  crime  as  now 
exists  in  Ireland.  There  is  evidently  a  deliberate  and 
extensive  conspiracy  among  the  priests  and  the  pea- 
santry to  kill  off  or  drive  away  all  the  proprietors  of 
land,  to  prevent  and  deter  any  of  their  agents  from 
collecting  rent,  and  thus  practically  to  transfer  the 
land  of  the  country  from  the  landowner  to  the  tenant.'' 

The  accompanying  memorandnm  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  was  then  Lord  Lientetumt,  states  the  facta  in  more 
moderate  terms,  and  throws  Bome  light  npon  their 
oanse. 

'With  reelect  to  the  priests,'  he  writes,  'I  most 
-  again  report  that,  as  a  body,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a 
more  sealons,  futhfal,  hardworking  clergy,  and  most 
of  the  older  priests  are  friendly  to  order,  to  edacation, 
and  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  people.  There 
are,  however,  some  nnfortanate  exceptions,  but  it  is 
among  the  younger  clergy,  the  curates  and  coadjutors, 
that  the  real  mischief-makers  are  to  be  found.  .  .  , 
There  are  at  this  moment  numerous  coses  in  which,  if 
evidence  could  be  procured,  a  prosecution  could  be  ana- 
tained  against  priests  as  accessories  to  atrocious  Crimea 
by  the  inciting  language  they  have  held  to  people  over 
whose  minds  they  exercise  an  absolute  control.  .  .  . 
From  different  parts  of  the  coantiy,  and  from  peraona 
apon  whose  veracity  I  can  confide,  I  hear  either  that  a 
luidlord  has  been  denounced  by  name  from  the  altar  in 
a  manner  which  is  equivalent  to  his  death-warrant,  or 
that  persons  giving  evidence  against  criminals  are  held 
up  as  public  enemies  and  traitors,  or  that  people  are 
adviatd  to  assemble  in  mobs  and  enforce  their  demands 

•  Ashkr"!  Vift  «f  namtrUm,  ii.  49-SO. 
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upon  individuals.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  heard 
of  a  priest  (in  the  diocese  of  Dr.  McHale)  addressing  a 
man  in  the  chapel,  and  telling  him  that  he  would  not 
carse  him,  because  the  last  man  he  had  cursed  died 
directly,  but  that  before  the  blossom  fell  from  the  po- 
tato he  would  be  a  corpse.  This  man^s  offence  was 
haying  given  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  against  a 
party  that  had  broken  into  his  house  and  robbed  him. 
I  have  sworn  depositions  now  lying  on  my  table  in 
proof  of  acts  of  this  kind,  but  the  deponents  dare  not 
come  forward  and  openly  give  their  evidence,  for  they 
lay— and  I  know  it  to  be  true — that  their  lives  would 
not  be  worth  twenty-four  hours'  purchase.  Indeed,  to 
prevent  any  misunderstanding  upon  this  subject,  the 
priest  usually  defies  any  person  to  give  information  of 
what  he  has  been  saying,  and  warns  them  of  the  conse- 
qaences. 

'  The  result  of  all  this  is  .  .  .  that  the  clergy,  to 
maintain  their  position,  must  still  pander  to  the  pas- 
nons  of  their  flock.  In  places — and  there  are  many — 
where  a  priest  friendly  to  order  and  anxious  for  the 
real  welfare  of  his  people  has  given  good  advice,  and 
intimated  that  among  those  present  in  the  chapel  there 
were  some  who  had  been  guilty  of  such-and-such 
crimes,  the  individuals  alluded  to  will  come  forward 
and  bid  him  hold  his  tongue,  and  threaten  him  with 
vengeance  if  he  proceeds.  I  could  multiply  facts  and 
details  ad  infinitum ,  for  every  day  some  fresh  case 
comes  to  my  knowledge.  .  .  .  Wherever  the  priests  so 
misconduct  themselves,  there  the  people  are  always 
found  to  be  the  most  turbulent  and  wretched.  The 
indignation,  and,  I  may  add,  shame,  of  the  respectable 
Boman  classes  are  extreme.  ...  I  feel  sure  that  a 
Pkpal  prohibition  to  take  part  in  political  agitations 
and  to  make  use  of  the  places  of  worship  for  secular 
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porposes,  would  be  receiyed  as  a  great  booo  b;  the 
well-disposed  priests  (i.e.  the  majority  of  the  clergy), 
who,  when  they  become  agitators,  yield  to  intimida- 
tion, and  are  compelled  to  act  against  their  judgment. 
If  they  could  appeal  to  the  sanction  of  the  Pope's 
anthority  for  confining  themselres  to  their  spiritual 
duties,  they  would  not  fear  to  have  their  chapels  de- 
serted,  and  thus  find  themselves  destitute  of  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

'  To  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  bishops  are  not  io  the 
habit  of  punishing  such  misdeeds  as  those  I  have  al- 
luded to.  They  may  do  so ;  but  I  have  neither  official 
nor  private  knowledge  of  the  tact,  and,  if  they  do,  their 
interference  is  not  very  sncoessfnl.*  > 

These  extracts  will  sufficiently  explain  the  nature 
and  causes  of  a  priestly  despotism  in  Ireland  which 
probably,  on  the  whole,  exceeds  that  in  any  other  Eu- 
ropean country.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  charac- 
ter, for  the  political  element  largely  mixes  with  the 
religions  one.  The  priests  are  at  once  intimidated  and 
intimidators,  and  their  power  is  often  used  in  ways 
wholly  unsanctioned  by  the  doctrines  of  their  Church. 
In  all  those  large  fields  of  morals  in  which  they  are 
supported  by  a  healthy  moral  feeling  among  their  con- 
gregations their  conduct  has  usually  been  exemplary. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  gravely  perrerted,  a  great  proportion 
of  them  hare  either  shared,  or  yield^  to  titapvw^i- 
mon,  and  they  have  often  lent  all  their  inflnenoe  to 
support  it 


■  Aibltj'a  Lift  «/  Lord  /W-  Mated  the  cue.     He  write*  to 

aunten,  U.  AO-JU.    Lord  Pal-  Lord  Hlnto,  •  Yon  naj  nf«l7 

menton  coiuldcKd  that  In  thia  fa  fnrtber  ttuw  ClsKBdon  ha* 

letter  Lord    ClarcDdoa   nndet-  choacntodo.' 
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The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  abundantly 
shown  that  the  evils  indicated  by  Lord  Clarendon  have 
not  disappeared.  The  nature^  methods  and  objects  of 
the  great  recent  agrarian  conspiracy  have  been  estab- 
lished beyond  all  reasonable  controversy  by  an  ezhaus- 
tire  judicial  inquiry  before  three  eminent  English 
judges,  and  the  sworn  evidence  they  have  accumulated 
ind  the  judgments  they  have  given  are  open  to  the 
world.  They  have  pronounced,  among  other  things, 
that  the  movement  was  ^  a  conspiracy  by  a  system  of 
coercion  and  intimidation  to  promote  an  agrarian  agi- 
tation against  the  payment  of  agricultural  rents,  for 
the  purpose  of  impoverishing  and  expelling  from  the 
country  the  Irish  landlords,  who  were  styled  '^the 
English  garrison  ; '' '  that  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy 
were  active  inciters  to  an  intimidation  which  produced 
crime  and  outrage,  and  that  they  ^persisted  in  it  with 
knowledge  of  its  effect/  ^  In  every  stage  of  this  con- 
ipiracy  the  Catholic  priest  has  been  a  leading  actor. 
Nearly  always  he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  local 
Land  League,  has  collected  its  subscriptions,  inspired 
its  policy,  countenanced,  at  least  by  his  silence,  the 
OQtrages  it  produced,  supported  it  from  the  pulpit  and 
from  the  altar.  It  is  a  memorable  and  most  charac- 
teristic fact,  that  during  the  'no  rent  conspiracy,' 
when  the  sheriff's  officers  appeared  to  enforce  the  law, 
the  chapel  bells  were  continually  rung  to  summon 
rioters  to  resist,  or  to  enable  the  defaulting  farmers 
to  baffle  their  creditors  by  driving  away  their  cattle.' 
The  fraudulent  conspiracy  known  as  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign, and  the  'elaborate  and  all-pervading  tyranny'* 

*  tUpari  of  Ou  Spttial  Cow^  150-61,  164,  161. 

•NMMih  ISas,  pp.  119-20.  >  Report  of  Hu  Spociai  Cow^ 

*S«e  Clifford  Uord's  Ireland  miseion^  1888,  p.  68. 
tkt  Lmmd  Lomgme^  pp. 
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kitovti  under  the  name  of  boycotting,  have  been  both 
formally  oondenmed  by  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Catholic  Ohnrch ;  but  Catholic  priests  have  been 
among  their  warmest  sapporters  and  their  most  in- 
dnstrions  instigators,  and  the  men  who,  in  defiance  of 
the  censnre  of  their  Charcb,  most  steadily  practised, 
preached,  and  enlogised  them  hare  been,  and  are, 
favoured  guests  in  Catholic  episcopal  dwellings. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  can  be  truly  said.  Under  th« 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  clergy  the  moral  sense  of  great 
masses  of  the  Irish  people  has  been  so  perverted  that 
the  most  atrocions  murders,  if  they  have  any  agrarian 
end,  carry  with  them  no  blame,  and  their  perpetrators 
are  sedulously  sheltered  from  justice.  It  is  impossible 
to  disguise  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
thoae  murderers  who  hare  been  brought  to  justice  hare 
been  Catholica ;  that  nearly  all  of  them  liave  gone  to 
the  gallows  fortified  by  the  rites  of  their  Church,  and 
professing  the  most  complete  and  absolute  submission 
to  its  commands ;  and  yet,  that  scarcely  in  a  single  in- 
stance have  they  made  the  only  reparation  in  their 
power,  by  publicly  acknowledging  their  guilt  and  the 
jasticfl  of  their  sentence.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
English  minister  would  venture  to  propose  that  a  mnr- 
derar  who  sent  his  victim  into  another  world  'nn- 
boosel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd,'  with  all  his  sins  npon 
his  head,  and  with  no  possibility  of  obtaining  spiritual 
consolation  or  assistance,  should  liimself  only  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  inch  consolation  up  to  the  moment  of 
his  conviction.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
other  single  measure  would  do  so  much  to  strengthmi 
criminal  law  in  Ireland. 

After  the  well-lcnown  murders  that  were  committed 
in  the  Phffiuix  Park  in  1863,  protests  of  mora  or  len 
dncfrity  expretiing  horror  at  tiioee  murden  were  put 


^ 
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forward  by  popular  leaders.  But  no  one  who  knows 
Ireland  will  deny  that,  when  the  perpetrators  were 
detected  and  brought  to  justice  upon  the  clearest 
CTidence,  the  strong  popular  sentiment  was  in  their 
favour.  Those  who  were  present  have  described  the 
crowds  outside  the  prison-gates  at  the  time  of  the  exe- 
cution,  kneeling  on  the  bare  ground,  and  praying  with 
the  most  passionate  devotion  for  men  whom  they  evi- 
dently regarded  as  martyrs.  One  member  of  the  band, 
it  is  true,  was  excepted,  and  became  the  object  of 
ferocious  hatred  ;  but  he  was  hated,  not  because  he 
was  a  murderer,  but  because  he  saved  his  life  by  giving 
evidence  against  his  fellow-culprits.  It  is  well  known 
that  James  Carey  was  afterwards  most  deliberately  mur- 
dered, and  that  his  murderer,  having  been  tried  by  an 
English  judge  and  jury,  was  duly  hanged.  It  is  not  so 
well  known  that  in  the  principal  Catholic  cemetery  of 
Dublin  an  imposing  monument  was  soon  after  erected 
— as  far  as  I  know,  without  a  single  ecclesiastical  pro- 
test— to  the  murderer  of  Carey,  with  an  epitaph  hold- 
ing up  that  murderer,  in  language  in  which  religion 
and  perverted  patriotism  are  grotesquely  mixed,  to  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  his  countrymen.'  There 
is,  probably,  no  other  Christian  country  in  which  such 


*  Tlie  reader  may  be  intcreti- 
•d  to  read  the  whole  of  the 
«pitaph^  which  I  bare  copied  in 
Glasoerio  CemetcTT.  At  the 
top  if  a  dore  in  the  midtt  of 
Tioea«  and  around  it  the  in- 
acription^  'Thy  WiU  be  done.* 
Then  followi :  « In  Memory  of 
Patrick  O'Donnell,  wlio  bero- 
kmlly  fcmr^  np  hit  life  for  Ire- 
land In  London*  England,  on 
Decvmber  17,  1883. 


*  Not  tears,  but  prayers,  for  the 
dead  who  died  for  Ireland. 


*  This  monument  was  erected 
by  the  grateful  admirers  of  his 
heroism  in  the  United  Sutes  of 
America,  through  the  Irish 
WoM^  and  forwarded  by  a 
Ladies*  Committee  of  New  York 
— Mrs.  F.  Byrne,  Mrs.  Maggie 
Halerey,  and  Ellen  A.  Ford. 
R.I.P.' 
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a  thing  could  have  happened.     There  is  certainly  no 
Gfttholic  QoTemment  that  would  have  permitted  it. 

The  enormous  accession  of  political  power  which 
recent  legislation  has  given  to  the  Catholic  priesthood 
in  Ireland  is  very  evident.  Its  whole  tendency  has 
been  to  diminish  and  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
propertied  classes.  The  ballot,  which  was  supposed  to 
secure  freedom  of  vote,  has  had  no  restraining  influ- 
ence Qpon  a  priesthood  who  claim  an  empire  over 
the  thoughts  and  secret  actions  of  men ;  and  it  is 
stated  on  good  authority  that  in  cases  where  the  secret 
sentiments  of  the  voters  were  suspected  they  have  been 
continually  induced  to  pass  themselves  off  as  illiterate, 
in  order  that  they  may  vote  openly  in  the  presence  of 
their  priest.  This  mac}i  at  least  is  certain,  that  in  a 
country  where  an  excellent  system  of  national  education 
has  been  established  since  1834,  and  where  the  average 
children  are  certainly  far  quicker  than  in  England  in 
acquiring  instmction,  more  tlian  one  elector  oat  of 
every  five  at  the  election  of  1892  professed  himself  to 
be  an  illiterate.*  The  suffrage  has  been  so  lowered  as 
to  place  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  classes  who  are  completely  nnder  priestly 
influence,  and  that  influence  has  been  strained  to  the 
utmost.  Some  recent  election  trials  have  brought 
vividly  before  the  world  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
exercised ;  which  was,  indeed,  well  known  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  Irish  life.  We  have  seen  a  bishop, 
in  his  pastorals,  dictating  the  political  condnct  of  the 
voters  with  exactly  the  same  kind  and  weight  of  an- 

'  Sm  a  most  corioat  narlia-  Britain  the  proportion  of  fUite- 

monUnr  return  roored  for  \>j  nte*   Bmonfc   the   electors  to 

Mr.  Webetcr  <Feb.  M,  iaOS>.  about  1  in  100.    Id  tbavlectioo 

Out  of  803,024  ro(M  polkd  in  of  1899  only  230,000  prraona 

thii  election.  84.010  were  aot  voted  in    Ireland.     Ot  these 

dovQ  u  illitenUe*.    In  Great  40,337  voted  aa  illilenUea. 
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thority  as  if  he  were  prescribing  a  fast  or  promulgating 
a  theological  doctrine.  We  have  seen  the  whole  body 
of  the  priesthood  turned  into  electioneering  agents, 
and  employing  for  political  purposes  all  the  engines 
and  powers  of  their  profession.  The  chapel  under 
this  system  becomes  an  electioneering  meeting.  Priests 
vested  in  their  sacerdotal  robes  prescribe  the  votes  of 
their  congregations  from  the  altar,  from  the  pulpit, 
and,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  in  the  con- 
fessional, and  every  kind  of  spiritual  threat  is  em- 
ployed steadily,  persistently,  and  effectually  to  coerce 
the  voters.'  Few  things  in  politics  are  more  grotesque 
than  a  system  of  legislation  which,  in  tlie  name  of 


■See  etpecUlljr  the  Sooth 
Meath  Election  petition^  tried 
liefore  Mr.  Jnttice  O'Brien  and 
Mr.  Joftice  Andrews,  Korem- 
ber  16,  1892.  A  report  of  the 
trial  bat  been  published,  and  is 
Tety  deaerring  of  a  careful 
aCodj.  I  wiU  onljr  quote  the 
following  extract  from  the 
cbarge  of  Judge  O'Brien  (a 
ferrcnt  Catholic) :  *  Some  other 
matters  bare  been  introduced 
faito  the  case  which  are,  of 
cosrse,  of  an  extremelj  delicate 
aad  painful  character — all  the 
iaddents  connected  with  the 
eoofeasional.  Whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong  to  gire  that  eri- 
dnice,  wbaterer  riew  maj  be 
taken  of  it  on  anj  side  or  in 
•aj  rcapect,  the  eridence  was 
•f  an  nnosual  and  an  nnprece- 
deoted  kind.  The  sutement 
that  sereral  clergymen,  the 
of  whom  are  mentioned, 
bad  canrassed  roters  in  the  con- 
fesaiooal ;  and  there  is  no  per- 
•oa  at  all^lbere  Is  ao  Catholic 


— who  cannot  understand  the 
tremendous  importance  of  eri- 
dence of  that  Idnd.  In  all  the 
instances  but  one  undoubted Ijr 
the  communication  was  after 
the  confession  was  orer;  but 
there  was  one  incident — a  tre- 
mendous and  unexampled  in- 
cident— in  which  this  inter- 
ference with  the  franchise — 
entireljr  Innocent,  I  beliere,  and 
from  the  purest  reasons  and 
motires,  according  to  the  eri- 
dence— was  allowed  to  intrude 
into  the  mjrsterious  sanctity  of 
the  Dirine  commission  itself, 
and  in  which  the  absolution  of 
the  penitent  was  postponed  at 
least,  owing  to  the  construction 
possibly  made  to  depend  upon 
the  rote  he  gare.  ...  I  cer- 
tainly do  nnhesitatingly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Fox  did  undoubtedly  speak 
In  confession  to  this  man  con- 
cerning his  rote,  he  certainly 
did  so  in  the  strongest  sense  of 
his  own  duty.* 
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Liberal  principleB,  has  been  endearoariDg  in  eTery 
possible  way  to  break  down  the  inflnence  of  property, 
loyalty,  and  intelligence  at  elections,  and  has  ended  in 
constitnting  over  a  great  part  of  Ireland  a  monopoly  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  which  is  qnite  u 
absolute  aa  the  monopoly  that  existed  in  the  darkest 
days  of  Tory  ascendency,  and  which  is  certainly  im- 
measurably more  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
Empire. 

The  influences  affecting  Catholic  affurs  in  Ireland 
stand  somewhat  apart  from  those  that  have  acted  upon 
Continental  Catholicism,  but  a  few  words  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  describe  the  causes  that  falsified  the  predic- 
tions of  the  best  European  judges  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Something  was  due  to  the  Tioleut  reaction  in 
the  direction  of  religion  which  followed  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolation,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  the 
Commune  ;  and  also  to  the  extremely  subrersiTe  doc- 
trines relating  to  the  foundations  of  religion,  montk, 
and  property,  which  have  of  late  years  been  widely  diB- 
seminated.  Probably  stilt  more  is  due  to  the  rapid, 
and  for  the  most  part  silent,  spread  of  scepticism  and 
indifferentism  among  the  laity  in  nearly  all  Catholic 
countries.  It  has  detached  from  all  religious  practioet 
and  controversies  nnmbers  who,  in  another  age,  ironld 
have  proved  the  chief  moderating  and  restraining  in- 
fluence in  the  Church,  and  it  has  thrown  the  direotioD 
of  that. great  organisation  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  priests  and  fanatics.  At  the  same  time,  the 
very  violence  of  the  conflict  between  the  Cbnrofa  and 
its  opponents  has  accentuated  on  each  side  the  point* 
of  difference,  and  the  great  confiscations  of  eccleaiastial 
property  have  tended  powerfully  in  the  same  direotion. 
In  a  Church  which  is  established  and  endowed,  in 
which  secular  tribanals  have  a  great  place,  and  which 
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J^  Urge  temporal  and  secular  interests^  there  will  al- 
'  W1J8  be  much  that  diverts  or  moderates  the  fervour  of 
the  sectarian  spirit.     But  when  the  priest  is  nothing 
bat  a  priest,  and  when  his  power  and  dignity  rest  ex- 
clasively  on  his  sacerdotal*  character,  he  will  naturally 
exalt  it  to  the  highest  point,  and  the  interests  of  the 
Church  will  become  the  passion  of  his  life.     In  Protes- 
tant Churches,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  moderation  that  is  displayed  and  the  latitude  of 
opinion  that  is  permitted  in  established  Churches,  and 
the  narrower  and  more  intolerant   dogmatism    that 
Qsoally  prevails  in  free  Churches  ;  but  in  all  branches 
of  Protestantism  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
Ikmily  interests  and  affections  it  entails,  have  greatly 
nitigated  the  purely  theological  spirit.     In  Catholi- 
cism,  with  a  celibate  clergy,  with  a  doctrinal  system  in- 
tended  to  exalt  to  the  highest  degree  sacerdotal  dig^ 
nitj,  and  with  a  Church  organisation -that  is  eminently 
fit  to  attract  to  itself  the  kind  of  enthusiasm  and  devo- 
tion which  is  elsewhere  attracted  to  the  country,  this 
sacerdotal  spirit  is  incomparably  more  intense,  and  the 
men  who  converted  the  priesthood  into  a  mere  salaried 
body,  and  divested  them  of  all  temporal  dignity,  have 
unoonacionily  laboured  to  strengthen  it.  It  was  noticed 
during  the  last  General  Council  that,  of  all  the  bishops, 
thoi6  who  were  most  conspicuous  for  their  indepen- 
dence and  their  moderation  were  the  Bishops  of  Hun- 
gary and  Croatia ;  and  the  manifest  explanation  was, 
thai  they  were  among  the  few  bishops  who  were  neither 
disestablished  nor  disendowed,  and  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  great  nobleman  blended  in  them  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  priest     The  Italian  priests  are,  probably, 
at  least  as  superstitious  in  their  tlieological  belief  as  their 
colleagues  in  France,  but  their  fanaticism  is  much  less, 
and  they  arouse  far  less  hostility  among  their  people. 
VOL.  n.  S 
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One  great  reaaoB  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  a  small 
plot  of  land  is  attached  to  each  pariah  in  Italy  ;  that 
the  Italian  prieet,  for  the  most  part  cnltiTating  it  him- 
self,  acquires  the  tastes,  habits,  interests,  and  sympa- 
tliies  of  a  small  tarmer,  while  the  FreDch  priest  is  a 
priest,  and  nothing  more,  and  all  his  interest  are  thoM 
of  his  Chnrch.' 

A  change  which  has  taken  place  in  manj  conntries 
in  the  internal  ammgeraente  and  discipline  of  the 
Chnrch  has  also  tended  greatly  to  giro  the  priesthood 
a  more  restleea,  aggressive,  and  intensely  sacerdotal 
character.  Formerly  the  position  of  the  parish  priest 
was  nsnally  a  very  independent  and  secure  one,  mnch 
like  that  of  an  Anglican  rector.  It  has  been  of  late  the 
policy  of  the  Church  to  make  it  more  precarious,  and 
to  make  the  priest  much  more  dependent  on  the  good- 
will of  his  bishop. 

The  increase  of  Catholic  enthusiasm  over  lai^  por- 
tions of  the  Continent  in  the  latter  half  of  the  present 
ccntniy  has  been  very  remarkable.  Few  pages  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  hereafter  re- 
garded as  more  curious  than  the  revival,  on  a  vast  scale 
in  a  scientific  and  highly  industrial  age,  of  the  medi- 
ersl  pilgrimages,  with  all  their  old  accompaniments  of 
visions  and  miracles.  It  is  true  that,  like  most  sncoeas- 
f  ul  moTOTuents  of  this  century,  it  has  been  due  not  to 
one  but  to  many  impulses,  and  that  these  are  by  no 
moans  exclusively  religious.  Politics  have  home  a  lai;g« 
part ;  and  the  period  when  the  pilgrimages  assamed 
their  greatest  prominence  was  in  the  few  yean  thai 
followed  the  war  of  1870,  when  the  French  Catholic 
party  were  labonring  desperately  to  kindle  a  strong 
L^timist  as  well  as  religious  fanatidsm,    for    the 

'  See  lAvekjC  Lt  Gomttrmrwumt  Jbm  la  Dimatratu,  L  Ul^l, 
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double  purpose  of  placing  the  Comte  de  Chambord  on 
the  throne  of  Franoe,  and  of  restoring  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope.  Apparition  after  apparition  of  the 
Viigin  Mary  was  announced^  accompanied  by  prophe- 
cies foreshadowing  these  events,  and  the  great  pil- 
grimages that  were  organised  were  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  ^he  Legitimist  party.  ^  Speeches,  hymns, 
banners,  and  emblems  continually  pointing  to  the 
speedy  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  of  the  White  Flag, 
gaye  them  the  character  of  great  political  demonstra- 
tions. 

Other  motiyes  may  be  traced  which  are  not  very 
unlike  those  that  have  contributed  considerably  to  the 
•uooess  of  the  great  Primrose  League  in  England.  The 
pilgrimages  were  under  yery  aristocratic  guidance,  and 
large  classes  who  were  struggling  on  the  verge  of  good 
society  found  that  by  throwing  themselves  into  the 
movement  their  social  ambition  was  largely  helped. 
The  desire  for  change  and  for  new  and  strong  emo- 
tions, which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  time,  bore  a 
large  part.  The  love  of  pleasure  was  gratified  by  a 
gigantic  excursion,  and  the  love  of  show  by  the  pomp 
of  a  great  religious  ceremony ;  the  organisation  of  a 
pilgrimage  introduced  a  new  interest  and  animation 
into  dull  country  life;  the  banner,  which  was  only 
authorised  when  a  given  number  of  pilgrims  had  been 
enlisted,  and  the  enrolment  of  the  largest  contributors 
in  '  the  book  of  gold  *  deposited  at  Lourdes,  created  a 
keen  emulation.'    Great  local  and  material  interests 


'  MbcIi  infomiAtloD  on   thla  clemrlj  nw  the  danger  of  thii 

nbleci  will  be  found  In  the  mnlUpUcaiion  of  pretendi^d  pro- 

yrry  Interetting  work    of   the  phecief;     aee    his    Ltttrt   $ur 

AIM  Machnod,  L*£giise  Caiko'  Us  PropkH%€$  Coniemporaines 


Ufme  Maataiue  €H  Franet.    8ee     (1874). 

cepecinlljr  pp.  64-9S.    The  il-         •  There  if  an  excellent    ac- 

liatfiosa     Bliliop     Dnpsnloiip     ooimt  of  the  way  In  which  pil- 
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grew  np  in  cotmectiou  with  the  pilgrimages.  Miraca- 
loiiB  waters  were  widely  sold,  aud  much  cbaristanism, 
of  which  the  priests  were  probably  very  innocent,  was 
connected  with  them.'  Cures  were  accomplished,  as  is 
always  the  case  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  entha- 
siasm  ;  and,  as  is  also  always  the  case,  they  were  mul- 
tiplied and  magnified  a  hundredfold.  The  pilgrimages 
acquired  the  popularity  of  a  new  and  greatly  advertised 
remedy,  and  the  mere  assemblage  of  Tsst,  enthosiastic 
multitudes  kindled  by  the  force  of  contagions  sympa- 
thy an  ever-growing  flame. 

New  and  comparatively  obscure  forms  of  devotion 
rose  rapidly  into  popularity.  The  devotion  of  the 
Sacri  Oeear  which  grew  out  of  the  visions  of  Harie 
Alacoqne  at  Paray-le-Uonial  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth  centnry,  and  which  was  especially  favoured  by 
the  Jesuits ;  ih»  devotions  connected  with  St.  Joseph, 


..  «  ue  got  np  ia  Hwner- 
lon't  Round  *>y  Notut,  pp.  £65- 
72;  •««,  too,  Hicbaod,  S3S-36: 
BnrD»nf,  Lt  Calkoliet'tMt  Con- 
Umporain,  pp.  ttS-U, 

*  H.  Miebud  quote*  tbe  pro- 
•pcctna  of  ■  Uqnear  called  L'lm- 
mottelle  vhich  wsi  on  Mle: 
>  C«te  dibciePM  Uqnenr  com- 
poate  STec  de  r««a  de  ts  foo- 
t«iDe  mirBcnlenM  de  Loordef, 
et  tree  de«  plantea  et  dei  f  rniu 
recneilUa  dani  lea  (plendidM 
*aIU«i  de  Cantereta,  Ac.,  poa- 
le  parfoin    le    plna 

quaUU*  qol  ea  foot 
nr  njgUniqne 

Priae  BTMit  le  repu 
eiie  aiipoM  i  I'appMt;  mua  aa 
lien  d'al>mUr  et  de  tner,  comme 
le  Mt  I'abcintbe,  elle  onrre 
I'eeprit  et  dooDe  la  Tie.  Priie 
■prM  le  npM  ella  parfniD«  U 


boocbe,  actlre  la  dlgeatjon,  et 
fait  ^proOTer  na  Ueii.4tra  qn« 
DC  aaurmit  procDTcr  le  meiUenr 
cognac  on  la  jdna  dilideoae 
chartrrnae,*  Ac.  (Mlcband,  pp. 
335-36). 

Taul  Bert,  in  one  ot  Mi 
epeechei  ( Janoaiy  SI,  1879)  an 
the  education  qaeation,  men- 
tion*, B(  a  tact  which  be  had 
Teriflnl,  that  aome  CathoUe 
■todrnta  ver«  accaatamed,  when 
prpacDting  tbemaelTea  for  their 
ezantinaiioD  for  tbe  '  baccalan- 
K-ai,'  to  put  drop*  of  Lonrdea 
vatfr  into  their  Ink-bottlea,  hi 
order  that  Ihej  might  win  at 
the  ciami  nation  (JferoXc  dit 
JrtuHa,  p.  S91).  M.  Zola'a 
gtrat  aoTel  on  the  aabject  of 
Lourdei  hai  appeand  ainco 
theae  pagea  were  written,  ud  I 
need  00I7  refer  to  it. 
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to  which  Pins  IX.  gaye  a  great  impulse ;  the  innu- 
merable works  of  charity  and  piety  associated  with  the 
Society  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  haye  been  the  most 
remarkable.  A  yast  network  of  confraternities,  '  cer- 
cles/  Catholic  Committees,  and  other  organisations  has 
grown  up  oyer  France  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  directing,  stimulating,  and  or- 
ganising religious  fenrour  and  propagandism.  '  Chris- 
tian Corporations'  and  'Catholic  workmen's  clubs' 
especially  multiplied.  In  1878  there  were  said  to  have 
been  more  than  four  hundred  of  these  clubs  in  France, 
with  nearly  100,000  persons  enrolled  in  them,  and  a 
law  which  was  enacted  in  1884,  giving  fuller  powers  to 
syndicates  or  trades  unions,  greatly  assisted  them  by 
giving  them  a  new  right  of  holding  property.^ 

It  is  impossible  in  a  work  like  the  present  to  give 
any  adequate  account  of  the  vast  mass  of  zeal  which 
has  been  poured  into  these  various  channels,  but  a 
careful  study  will  amply  repay  those  who  take  a  serious 
interest  in  the  religious  history  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Millions  of  copies  of  tracts  and  catechisms  for 
young  children  and  for  the  poor  were  scattered  abroad, 
and  many  of  them  were  pervaded  by  a  superstition  as 
gross  and  by  an  intolerance  as  intense  as  any  that  ex- 
isted in  the  Middle  Ages.  Education  especially  has 
been  the  field  in  which  the  Catholic  priests  have  shown 
themselves  most  active,  and  there  was  a  period  when, 
in  nearly  every  grade,  French  education  was  mainly 
dominated  by  their  influence. 

All  this  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  movement 
towards  religious  centralisation.     Under  Pius  IX.  the 


■  Haribeft*t  Frant€^  pp.  8S0-  <n   FVanee^   pp.   2M-C9 :    Bur- 

•S,  S8S-S9.     PreMeoM,  La  Li'  Douf,  Lt  CaiKoitctsme  Contem- 

Wrfri?Wt>tni«f,  pp.  71-72.   See,  jK>ftitii. 
too,  Mkhaod,  VEgitM  Rommine 
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power  of  the  Jesnits  enormouBly  increased  in  the  Chnrch, 
and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  '  TJniTen '  snd  of  ila  re- 
markable editor,  Loaia  Venillot,  was  to  rapereede  the 
inflnence  of  the  bishops  b;  the  more  direct  action 
of  the  Jeeaita  and  of  the  Pope.  The  Qallicaa  theory 
of  Cathollciem,  which  gave  the  French  Church  a  iarg^e 
measore  of  independence,  was  definitely  overthrown, 
amid  the  almost  complete  indifference  of  the  great  bod; 
of  the  laity,  who  had  once  been  its  most  ardmt  mp- 
porters ;  the  type  of  Catholicism  identified  with  the 
great  names  of  lAmennais,  I^cordaire,  Hontalembert, 
and  de  Fallouz,  which  was  strongly  anti-Oallican,  bat  at 
the  same  time  on  its  political  side  sincerely  liberal,  was 
equally  crushed.  The  definition,  in  1854,  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Immacalate  Conoeption  by  Piua  IX.,  with- 
out the  conTOcaUon  of  a  Qeneriil  Council,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  declaration  by  the  General  Council  of 
1870  that  the  Pope  was  iiiffUlib)e  in  faith  and  morals ; 
and  although  some  obscurity  was  still  suffered  to  rest 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  this  infallibility  waa 
called  into  action,  it  waa  left  to  the  Pope  himself  to 
define  the  frontier  of  bis  own  inspiration.  All  over 
Catholic  Europe  the  triumph  of  the  Ultramontane 
theory  was  recognised  as  a  great  step  to  complete  cen- 
tralisation, converting  the  Chnrcb  from  a  limited  into 
an  absolute  monarchy.  If  the  power  of  ^e  bishops 
orer  the  parish  priests  was  increased,  their  own  power 
in  the  government  of  the  Church  was  materially  di- 
minished. The  saying  attributed  to  the  old  Duke  de 
Sermoneta  was  as  true  as  it  was  witty  :  '  They  entered 
the  Council  shepherds — they  came  ont  of  it  sheep.* 
By  committing  itself  to  the  infallibility  of  the  long  line 
of  Popes  the  Chnrch  cut  itself  off  from  the  historical 
spirit  and  learning  of  the  age,  and  has  exposed  itself  to 
sach  crashing  and  nnanswerable  refutations  as  the  trea- 
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of  Janns  and  the  Letters  of  Gratry.     Bat  if  Catho- 
licism hag  dissociated  itself  more  and  more  from  the  in- 
tellect of  Europe,  and  become  more  and  more  incredible 
to  the  small  class  of  earnest,  truth-seeking  scholars,  it 
^  greatly  increased  its  power  of  acting  on  vast  igno- 
nnt  democracies.    A  cause  which  is  embodied  in  a  sin- 
gle man  is,  with  such  democracies,  far  more  popular 
tbtn  a  cause  which  rests  upon  any  abstract  principles 
^^on  any  governing  class,  and  the  Church  acquired  a 
peatlj  increased  discipline  and  concentration,  and  a 
^och  greater  power  of  carrying  out  a  policy  inde- 
pendently of  all  local  and  national  influences. 

It  had  already  abundantly  shown  that  its  old  spirit 
of  intolerance  was  not  abandoned.     This  was  clearly 
ttumifested  in  the  Encyclical  Letter  of  Gregory  XVI., 
thich  was  issued  in  1832,  condemning  the  prevailing 
doctrine  that  men  of  upright  and  honest  lives  might 
obtain  salvation  in  any  faith,  tracing  to  this  noxious 
toarce  the  '  absurd  and  erroneous  opinion,  or  rather 
form  of  madness,  which  was  spread  abroad  to  the  ruin 
of  religious  and  civil  society,'  that  'liberty  of  con- 
•cienoe  must  be  assured  and  guaranteed  to  every  one,' 
and  condemning  in  terms  of  equal  violence  unrestricted 
liberty  of  publication.    In  the  Concordat  with  Spain  in 
1851,  and  in  the  Concordat  with  the  Republic  of  the 
Equator  in  1862,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that '  no 
other  forms  of  worship  than  the  Catholic  one  should  be 
tolerated '  in  the  land.     '  That  each  man  is  free  to  em- 
himce  and  profess  the  religion  which  by  the  light  of  his 
reason  he  believes  to  be  true  ; '  '  that  the  Church  may 
not  employ  force  ; '  '  that  Church  and  State  should  be 
leparmted  ; ' '  that  national  Churches  may  be  established 
which  are  not  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff :'  '  that  it  is  no  longer  expedient  that  the  Catholic 
religion  should  be  considered  as  the  only  religion  of  the 
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State,  to  the  excIuEion  of  all  other  forms  of  worship ; ' 
'  that  in  conntriefl  called  Catholic  the  public  ezercise 
of  their  own  religions  may  be  laudably  gnmted  to  im- 
migrants ;*  '  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  onght  to  come  to 
terms  with  progress,  liberalism,  and  modern  civilisa- 
tion,' are  among  the  propositions  enumerated  in  the 
famous  Syllabus  of  1864  as  authoritatively  condemned 
by  the  Church.  The  meaning  and  scope  of  such  con- 
demnations are  clearly  shown  by  the  formal  ecclesi- 
astical condemnation  of  the  laws  or  institutions  which, 
in  Belgium,  Aastria,  Spain,  Tuscany,  Bavaria,  and 
some  States  in  South  America,  have  in  the  present 
century  established  freedom  of  religious  worship  and 
accorded  civil  rights  to  members  of  different  creeds.* 
As  late  as  1884,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  delivered  an  allocation 
to  the  assembled  Cardinals,  in  which  he  denounced,  as 
one  of  the  worst  crimes  of  the  Italian  QoTemment,  that 
Protestant  doctrines  were  openly  tanght  and  Protestant 
churchy  established  in  Rome  itself  with  complete  li- 
berty and  impunity  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws.*  As  late  as  1693  the  leading  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities in  Spain  protested  against  the  opening  of  « 
Protestant  cbarch  in  Uadrid  as  an  insnlt  to  their 
faith.* 

At  the  same  time,  when  Governments  based  on  other 
principles  have  been  established,  the  Church  has  oia- 
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ally  accepted  theniy  has  authorised  Catholics  to  swear 
aU^;iance  to  them,  and  has  used  all  her  spiritual  influ- 
ence to  direct  and  mould  them  to  her  ends.  Veuillot, 
in  a  striking  sentence,  expressed  with  great  candour 
the  policy  of  his  party.  '  When  you  are  the  masters/ 
he  said  to  the  Liberals  and  Protestants,  ^  we  claim  per- 
fect liberty  for  ourselves,  as  your  principles  require  it ; 
when  we  are  the  masters  we  refuse  it  to  you,  as  it  is 
contrary  to  our  principles.'  ^ 

The  use  of  distinctly  spiritual  influence  in  politics 
has  been  one  of  the  gravest  difliculties  in  Catholic 
countries.  The  following,  for  example,  is  part  of  an 
address  issued  in  1872  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Chambiry  to  his  clergy.  'Monsieur  le  Cur6,  next 
Sunday,  the  7th  inst,  the  election  of  a  deputy  will  go 
on  in  each  commune.  .  .  .  Reduce  on  this  day  the 
parish  service  to  a  low  Mass  celebrated  early  in  the 
morning.  Recommend  all  your  electors  to  go  and  vote, 
and  to  elect  a  good  Catholic.  Tell  them  that  it  is  for 
them  an  obligation  of  conscience  under  penalty  of 
grave  sin.  Take  care  that  there  is  no  abstention  in 
your  parish.''  In  Belgium  and  in  French  Canada,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland,  priests  have  been  among  the  most 
active  electioneering  agents,  and  their  success  has  always 
depended  mainly  upon  their  spiritual  authority.  In 
Italy,  the  Pope  gives  the  order  which  causes  great  mul- 
titudes of  electors  to  abstain  from  elections.  In  France, 
when  divorce  was  established,  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities did  not  content  themselves  with  the  legitimate 
course  of  informing  their  flocks  that  good  Catholics 
must  not  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  granted  by 
the  law.  They  proceeded,  '  with  the  express  approba- 
tion of  the  Pope,'  to  issue  a  declaration  directly  attack- 
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ing  the  admiQistration  of  public  justice,  b;  pronona- 
ciDg  that  no  Catholic  judge  conld  legitimately  grant  a 
divorce,  and  no  Catholic  advocate  plead  for  one.'  In 
Germany,  the  Catholic  party  have  not  only  won  a  great 
victory,  but  have  also  formed  «  distinct  and  powerful 
party,  and  German  politics  largely  depend  npon  its 
bargains  with  the  Government.  When  a  ministry  has 
introduced  some  measure  for  the  increase  of  the  army 
or  navy,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  country,  it  has  more  than  once  happened 
that  the  vote  of  the  Catholic  parfy  could  tnm  the 
scale,  and  that  their  vote  depended  avowedly  on  the 
concessions  on  pnrely  Catholic  questions  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  prepared  to  make.  In  Germany,  a 
priesthood  far  more  edacabed  and  intelligent  than  in 
most  countries  have  thrown  themselves  heartily  into 
politics,  and  have  done  so  with  brilliant  success.  The 
remarkable  triumph  of  the  Catholic  party  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1890  appean  to  have  been  generally  attributed 
by  friend  and  foe  to  their  sldlfnl  conduct,  and  it 
placed  no  less  than  twenty-three  priests  in  the  Beicbs- 
tag,  while  twenty-eeven  others  sat  in  the  subordinate 
German  parliaments.*  Leo  XIII.  has  been  much 
praised  in  England  for  the  direction  he  gave  to  the 
French  Catholics  to  rally  round  the  BepuUic.  The 
measnre  may  have  been  a  wise  one  ;  bat  it  is  sore);  a 
startling  thing  when  Frenchmen  who  have  been  long 
attached  to  the  Royalist  or  Imperialist  cause  consider 
themselves  bonnd  by  their  religious  duty  to  abandoa  the 
politics  of  their  lives  at  the  order  of  an  Italian  priest. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  esseottally  a  State  within  a 
State,  with  its  frontiers,  its  policy,  and  its  leaders  en- 
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tirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  nation,  and  it  can 
oonunand  an  enthusiasm  and  a  devotion  at  least  as 
powerful  and  as  widespread  as  the  enthusiasm  of  patri- 
otism. It  claims  to  be  a  higher  authority  than  the 
State  :  to  exercise  a  Divine;  and  therefore  a  supreme, 
authority  over  belief,  morals,  and  education,  and  to 
possess  the  right  of  defining  the  limits  of  its  own 
authority.  It  also  demands  obedience  even  where  it 
does  not  claim  infallibility ;  and  it  claims  a  controlling 
influence  over  a  vast  and  indefinite  province  which  lies 
beyond  the  limits  of  authoritatively  formulated  doc- 
trine. The  Council  of  the  Vatican  laid  down  that  all 
Catholics,  whatever  may  be  their  position, '  are  subject 
to  the  duty  of  hierarchical  subordination  and  of  a  true 
obedience,  not  only  in  the  things  that  concern  faith 
and  morals,  but  also  in  those  which  belong  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  government  of  the  Church  spread 
throughout  the  universe.'  On  the  strength  of  this 
decree,  and  on  the  strength  of  various  Papal  encyclicals, 
or  instructions  relating  to  political  or  social  matters, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  draw  the  whole  fields  of 
politics,  political  economy,  and  social  questions  within 
the  empire  of  the  Church,  on  the  ground  that  particu- 
lar courses  adopted  on  all  these  questions  may  promote 
or  impede  its  interests.  In  the  words  of  Cardinal  La- 
Tigerie,  '  In  the  order  of  facts  which  practically  inte- 
rest religion  and  the  Church  *  the  counsels  or  precepts 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  have  an  absolute  right  to  the 
submission  of  Catholics.  To  dispute  this,  and  to  draw 
distinctions  between  less  authoritative  and  more  autho- 
ritative Papal  commands,  is,  according  to  the  Cardinal, 
'a  grave  error,  condemned  by  the  Council  of  the  Vati- 
can with  the  other  errors  of  ancient  Qallicanism/ ' 
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Tha  Oharch  has  in  every  pariBh  one  or  more  priests 
entirel;  devoted  to  its  service;  it  exercises  an  enor- 
moas  inflaenco  over  the  whole  female  popalatioa,  over 
the  edncation  of  the  yonng,  over  the  periods  of  weak- 
neea,  Bickneas,  enfeebled  facnlties,  aad  approaching 
death.  It  meddles  persistently  in  domratic  life,  dictating 
the  conditions  of  marriage,  prescribing  to  the  parent  the 
places  of  secnlar  edncation  to  which  be  may  or  may  not 
send  his  children,  interfering  between  the  husband  and 
the  wife,  and  between  the  parent  and  the  child.  It 
orders  all  men,  under  pain  of  eternal  perdition,  to  at- 
tend its  ministrations,  to  obey  its  precepts,  to  reveal  in 
the  confessional  the  inmost  secrets  of  their  hearts.  It 
professes  also  to  possess  spiritual  powers  which  furnish 
it  with  extraordinary  means  of  levying  taxation.  Its 
teaching  about  purgatory  and  l^isses,  acting,  as  it 
does,  with  peculiar  force  in  the  moments  of  bitter  be- 
reavement and  in  the  terrors  of  approaching  death, 
will  always,  in  a  believing  Oatbolic  country,  secure  it 
an  ample  independent  revenue ;  and  it  has  in  every 
Church  a  tribune  where  its  priest  can  harangue  his  con- 
gregation without  the  possibility  of  discussion  or  reply. 
Being  itself  independent  of  all  Governments,  and  using 
all  Governments  for  its  own  purposes,  it  has  much  to 
hope,  as  well  as  something  to  fear,  from  the  transfer  of 
the  diief  political  power  in  the  world  to  the  most  igno- 
rant classes,  and  the  modern  tendency  of  moat  Parlia- 
ments to  break  up  into  small  groups  is  exceedingly 
favourable  to  its  influence.  No  other  body  poaaesses  in 
BO  high  a  degree  the  power  of  cohesion,  or  can  carry 
■  out  more  effectually  the  policy  which  baa  been  succeas- 
fnlly  punned  by  the  Irish  members  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  Its  leaders  are  well  aware  of  the  enor- 
mously disproportionod  power  that  can  be  exercised  in 
a  divided  and  balanced  Parliament  by  a  small  group  of 
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earnest  men  who  are  prepared  to  subordinate  to  their 
special  objects  all  national  and  party  interests.     It  lias 
^  a  rare  power  of  waiting  for  opportunities,  often 
suspending  its  claims,  never  formally  abandoning  them. 
Such  an  organisation  cannot  be  treated  by  legislators 
M  if  it  were  simply  a  form  of  secular  opinion,  and 
o^^y  good  judges  look  with  extreme  alarm  upon  the 
<^gerous  power  it  may  acquire  in  the  democracies 
of  the  future.     In  the  writings  of  Laveleye  this  fear 
continually  appears  in  the  darkest  colours ;  but  it 
^^  be  remembered  that  Laveleye  was  a  Belgian,  and 
^  Belgium  is  one  of  the  countries  where  the  religious 
conflict  has  assumed  its  acutest  form.     It  is  impossible, 
liofever,  to  be  blind  to  the  consensus  of  opinion  on 
tbis  subject  which  has  grown  up  among  the  statesmen 
ot  most  Catholic  countries ;  and  the  tendency  of  his- 
torical research  in  Protestant  countries  is  in  the  same 
direction.    One  of  the  facts  which  have  been  most  pain- 
fully borne  upon  the  minds  of  the  more  careful  thinkers 
and  students  of  the  present  generation  is,  how  much 
ftronger  than  our  fathers  imagined  were  the  reasons 
which  led  former  legislators  to  impose  restrictive  legis- 
lation on  Catholicism.     Measures  of  the  Beformation 
period  which,  as  lately  as  the  days  of  Hallam,  were  re- 
garded by  the  most  enlightened  historians  as  simple 
persecution,  are  now  seen  to  have  been  in  a  large 
degree  measures  of  necessary  self-defence,  or  inevitable 
incidents  in  a  civil  war.    As  a  matter  of  strict  right,  a 
Church  which  is  in  its  own  nature,  in  principle,  and  in 
practice  persecuting  wherever  it  has  the  power,  cannot, 
like  other  religions,  claim  toleration  ;  but  all  enlight- 
ened Protestant  and  free-thinking  opinion  would  accord 
it  to  Catholic  belief  and  worship  in  the  amplest  man- 
ner.    But  when  the  Catholic  priests  claim  to  be  invest- 
ed by  Divine  authority  with  the  prerogatives  of  teach- 
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ing,  commanding,  excommunicating,  and  forgiving 
bIhb,  and  when,  by  virtue  of  their  spiritaal  authority, 
they  attempt  to  dictate  the  politics  of  their  congrega- 
tions, the  case  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed  with  mere 
commonplaces  about  religions  toleration.  Two  things, 
at  least,  may  be  confideutly  stated.  The  one  is,  that 
when  a  large  proportion  of  the  electors  in  a  nation 
Bubmit  to  such  dictation,  that  nation  is  very  nnfit  for 
representative  institutions.  The  other  is,  that  a 
priesthood  which  acts  on  snch  principles  most  hold  a 
position  essentially  different  from  a  Protestant  clergy. 
In  my  own  opinion,  the  danger  of  priestly  sscon- 
dency  is  very  serious  in  particular  countries  and  pro- 
TiDces,  but  is  not  serious  in  the  world  at  large.  No  one 
who  takes  a  wide  and  impartial  survey  of  the  broad 
ODirent  of  human  affairs  can  fail  to  see  that  it  is  not 
ronning  in  the  direction  of  priestly  power.  It  is  sure- 
ly a  significant  fact  that  the  whole  aggregate  political 
force  of  Catholicism  in  the  world  has  not  been  anf- 
flcient  to  maintain  the  small  temporal  dominion  of  the 
Pope,  although  Popes  wlio  were  pronounced  to  be  in- 
fallible had  declared  with  the  utmost  emphasis  and 
authority  that  the  maintenance  of  this  dominion  was 
of  vital  importance  to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  coun- 
tries where  almost  the  whole  population  had  been  bap- 
tised into  the  Catholic  faith,  the  once  torrible  weapon 
of  excommunication  has  proved  absolutely  idle.  Who 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the 
modem  Popes,  who  have  been  vainly  appealing  to  al) 
Catholic  kings  and  peoples  to  restore  Rome  to  their 
dominion,  and  the  ancient  Popes,  at  whoee  command, 
daring  nearly  two  centuries,'  the  fiower  of  martial 
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Christendom  ponred  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  chief 
GOYereigns  of  Earope  consented  to  sabordinate  all  tem- 
poral objects  to  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  in- 
fidel ?  If  there  ever  was  an  occasion  in  modem  times 
when  priestly  inflaence  seemed  likely  to  triumph  in 
France,  it  was  during  the  deep  depression  which  fol- 
lowed the  disasters  of  1870,  when  a  Legitimist  Parlia- 
ment was  elected,  and  assembled  at  Bordeaux.  All  the 
moral  conditions  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  revival  seemed 
there,  and  strong  political  interests  seemed  turning  in 
the  same  direction.  It  was  widely  believed  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  openly  predicted  by  Bismarck,  that 
France  would  place  herself  after  her  defeat  at  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  interest  of  Europe,  and  endeavour  to  pa- 
ralyse German  unity  by  acting  through  priestly  influ- 
ence on  Gterman  Catholics.^  But  all  such  predictions 
proved  absolutely  false.  The  result  of  the  struggle 
was  the  total  defeat  of  the  Clerical  party  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fiercely  anti-Clerical  republic. 

Nearly  the  whole  Catholic  world  in  the  present  cen- 
tury has  based  its  constitutions  and  its  religious  legis- 
lation on  principles  that  have  been  condemned  by  the 
Church.  Full  religious  liberty,  to  which  she  is  bit- 
terly opposed,  has  been  almost  everywhere  established. 
Civil  marriage,  which  she  hates,  has  passed  into  the 
legislation  of  most  Catholic  countries.  National  educa- 
tion, over  which  she  claims  an  absoltite  directing  power, 
has  in  most  countries  been  wrested  wholly  or  in  a  large 
measure  from  her  hands.  In  an  age  in  which,  under 
the  influence  of  democracy,  the  government  of  the 
world  is  passing  more  and  more  into  uninstructed 
hands,  no  great  importance  may  be  attached  to  the  fact 
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that,  in  the  literature  of  nominally  Catholic  conntriea, 
really  Catholic  literatare  holds  only  ao  infiniteeimal 
place.  It  is,  howerer,  a  more  important  fact  that  the 
press,  which  repreeeote  political  force  much  more 
faithfally  than  literatare,  has  long  beea  mainly  anti- 
Catholic,  or  at  least  completely  indifferent  to  Catholic 
teaching.  In  no  other  department,  indeed,  have  the 
Catholic  party  failed  more  conspicnonsly  in  establishing 
their  inflaence. 

Nor  does  the  popnlar  sentiment  in  democratic  ooan- 
tries  show  any  real  signs  of  returning  to  the  Church. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  in  the  meddling,  monastic, 
inqniBttoriol,  and  pedagogic  spirit  of  priestly  gorem- 
ment  that  seems  to  produce  an  altogether  peculiar  irri- 
tation ID  masculine  natures.  The  Koman  QoTemmeot, 
daring  the  days  of  the  Papa)  ascendency,  was  a  back- 
ward and  ignorant  Government,  honeycombed  with 
abuses,  but  it  was  neither  extravagant,  nor  cruel,  nor 
grossly  oppressive ;  it  secured  for  those  who  lived  nn- 
der  it  an  assured  peace  and  a  unique  dignity  in  the 
world,  and  it  was  presided  over  by  a  most  amiable  and 
well-meaning,  though  somewhat  vun  and  foolish,  old 
man.  There  have  assuredly  been  many  worse  Govern- 
ments, but  few  appear  te  have  excited  more  animosity 
among  its  subjects. 

The  most  unjustifiable  and  contemptible  of  all  recent 
revolutions  is,  probably,  that  which  in  1889  destroyed 
the  monarchy  in  Braii),  deposing  after  a  long,  prospe- 
rous, and  eminently  beneficent  reign  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  accomplished  sovereigns  of  our  age. 
He  was,  however,  a  kind  of  modem  Prospero,  caring 
more  for  scientific  studies  than  for  the  government  of 
men,  and  under  his  culpably  indulgent  rule  traitors 
were  suffered  for  at  least  twenty  years  to  preach  trea- 
son and  form  conaptmcies  with  impnoity.    They  sac- 
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ceeded  at  last,  and  power  fell  for  a  time  into  the  hands 
of  a  small  group  of  pretentions,  philosophical  pedants 
of  a  sect  which  modestly  claims  for  itself  the  govem- 
xnent  of  the  world.  ^  Their  State  papers  are  a  curious 
study,  and  have,  I  suppose,  seldom  been  surpassed 
in  grandiloquent  absurdity.  As  might  be  expected, 
these  men  did  not  long  hold  power.  Their  chief  in  a 
short  time  '  quitted ' — in  the  words  of  their  National 
Congress — '  the  objective  life  for  immortality,'  *  and 
the  direction  of  affairs  passed  into  the  strong  hands 
of  a  series  of  ambitious  soldiers,  under  whom  a  once 
prosperous  country  has  been  steadily  traversing  the 
well-known  path  to  anarchy  and  bankruptcy.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  story,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
one  real  public  motive  that  seems  to  have  entered  into 
this  revolution  was  the  fear  that  in  the  near  future 
priestly  influence  might  acquire  a  dominating  influence 
in  the  Government.  The  Brazilian  Constitution  of 
1801  disclosed  clearly  the  intense  hatred  of  clerical  in- 
fluence that  had  silently  grown  up  among  a  people  who 
by  race,  religion,  and  circumstances  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  Catholic  in  the  world. 
Not  only  was  complete  religious  liberty  guaranteed  ; 
not  only  was  every  civil  post,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  thrown  open  to  men  of  all  religions ;  not  only 
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was  every  vestige  of  privilege  withdrawn  from  the  Co- 
tbolio  clergj — it  was  further  provided  that  civil  mar- 
riage alooe  ehonld  be  reoogniaed  b;  the  Republic  ;  that 
all  teaching  in  public  establishments  should  be  ezclu- 
sirely  secular  ;  that  all  cemeteries  should  be  secularised, 
aud  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  municipal 
authorities ;  that  no  Church  or  form  of  worship  should 
receive  any  subvention  or  special  privilege  from  the 
Government.' 

In  France,  some  good  jndges  believe  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  strong  and  despotic  monarchy  may  again 
exist,  bnt  nearly  all  admit  that  this  can  only  be  on  the 
condition  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  saceidotal  infln- 
encc  ;  and  many  think  that  over  large  tracts  of  Franca, 
if  the  State  endowment  were  withdrawn,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  the  Catholic  worship.  The 
hatred  with  which  priests  and  priestly  interference  are 
regarded  by  great  masses  of  the  population  seems 
hardly  comprehensible  to  a  Protestant  mind ;  and  it 
will  hare  been  observed  how  froqnently  the  anti-Catho- 
lic measures,  which  £ng]ish  opinion  has  regarded  aa 
most  oppressive,  have  been  speedily  followed  by  Go- 
vernment snccGSSGS  at  elections.  In  nearly  all  Catholic 
countries  some  measure  of  thesamospiritmay  be  traced. 
Even  in  Ireland  it  is  beginning  to  grow  op,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  manner  in  which  the  priests  in 
that  country  have  been  seeking  to  maintain  their  power, 
by  tampering  with  the  first  principles  of  honesty  and 
morality,  will  be  eoon  found  to  have  undermined,  in  a 
great  part  of  the  population,  the  moral  foundations  on 
which  all  religious  beliefs  and  Churches  mast  ulti- 
mately rest 
This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  triumph  of  Ultra- 
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montanism  in  the  General  Council  of  1870  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  a  new  and  formidable  schism  between   tlie 
Gaiholic  Chnrch  and  lay  opinion,  and  became   the 
starting-point  for  much  new  restrictive  legislation  on 
eodesiaBtical  matters.   In  Austria,  Count  Beust  at  once 
declared  the  Concordat  of  1855  null  and  void  ;  and  a 
law  of  1874,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  gave  the 
Goremment  a  right  of  veto  over  all  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments that  are  not  mode  by  the  sovereign,  and 
also  a  superintendency  over  all  ecclesiastical  proceed- 
ings, and  provided  carefully  against  abuses  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  sword  hod 
been  drawn^nd  lives  had  been  lost  in  a  religious  war 
as  recently  as  1847,  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
aggressive  policy  of  Bishop  Mermillod  at  once  produced 
a  renewed,  though  happily  a  bloodless,  conflict.     Im- 
mediately after  the  declaration  of  Infallibility  a  law 
was  voted  in  Geneva  obliging  all  Catholic  congregations 
to  receive  a  fresh  authorisation  from  the  Council  of 
State,  and  making  their  continued  existence  dependent 
on  its  pleasure.     The  Pope  took  a  step  very  similar  to 
the  En^^lish  Papal  aggression  by  creating  a  new  bish- 
opric of  Geneva,  and  appointing  the  Abb6  Mermillod 
as  bishop,  and  soon  after  as  vicar-apostolic.     But  in 
Switzerland  he  was  met  by  a  very  different  kind  of 
resistance  from  the  abortive  Ecclesiastical   Titles  Act, 
which  some  English  writers  are  accustomed  to  rcprc- 
nent  as  so  intolenmt.     The   Government   refused  to 
recognise  the  new  bishopric,  or  to  allow  the  new  bishop 
to  exercise  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  and,  as  he  de- 
clined to  obey,  he  was  banished  from  tlie  country,  and 
an  article  was  introduced  into  the  revised  Federal  Con- 
stitution of  1874  providing  that  no  bishopric  may  be 
cstAblished  on  Swiss  territory  without  the  approbation 
of  the  Government    By  the  same  Constitution  no  con- 
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Teuts  or  religions  orders  could  be  founded,  and  those 
which  had  been  eappressed  could  not  be  reetorad. 
Neither  the  Jesuits  nor  any  affiliated  societies  were  per- 
mitted to  exist  in  an;  part  of  Switzerhind  ;  all  partici- 
pation of  their  members  either  in  Church  or  school  is 
prohibited,  and  the  Federal  GoTernmeut  reserres  tc 
itself  the  right  of  extending  similar  treatment  to  all 
other  orders  that  might  introduce  danger  and  disorder 
into  the  State.  The  public  schools  are  grataitons, 
open  to  the  members  of  all  creeds,  witbont  prejudice  to 
their  freedom  of  conscience  and  belief.  The  right  of 
marriage  is  placed  nnder  the  protection  of  the  Confe- 
deration, and  no  'confessional  motive'  is  allowed  to 
impede  it,  and  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  placea  of 
burial  is  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  powers. 
Liberty  of  conscience  and  belief  is  pronounced  inviola- 
ble ;  but  it  is  essentially  a  liberty  of  individnals,  and  it 
is  pushed  to  each  a  point  that  it  deprives  Ohurches 
of  all  restraining  and  disciplinary  powers  over  their 
members.  'No  one  can  be  constrained  to  take  part 
in  a  religious  association,  to  follow  a  religions  teach- 
ing, to  accomplish  a  religious  act,  or  to  incur  any  pnn- 
iihments  of  any  kind  on  account  of  his  religioui 
opinion. ' ' 

It  was,  however,  in  the  cantonal  legislation  that  the 
severity  of  the  conflict  was  most  shown.  Several  of 
the  cantons,  and  among  them  the  important  cantons  of 
Berne,  Geneva,  and  Nciichatel,  following  in  the  step* 
of  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  clergy  which  hod  been 
created  by  the  French  National  Assembly  in  1789,  took 
the  bold  step  of  requiring  the  election  of  the  parish 
priesU  by  the  people,  and  of  vesting  full  powers  of  di- 
recting the  manner  of  religious  services,  the  uses  to 
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which  the  churches  might  be  applied,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  in  a  parish  council  consisting  chiefly 
of  laymen,  and  chosen  by  the  general  vote  of   the 
parishioners.     Such  a  measure,  basing  the  whole  eccle* 
siastical  system  on  popular  election  and  on  lay  control, 
was  directly  opposed  to    the  theory  of    the  Roman 
Church,  and  one  of  its  results  was  that,  while  it  was 
emphatically  condemned  by  the  Pope,  the  Old  Catho- 
lics, who  consented  to  adopt  it,  acquired  a  great  place 
in  Swiss  Catholicism.     Some   measures  of   extreme 
and  nnjustifiable  severity  were  taken.     A  bishop  of 
Bile  was  accused,  and  finally  exiled  from  his  diocese, 
for   having   excommunicated    two    priests  who    had 
preached  the  doctrines  of  Old  Catholicism,  and  a  large 
number  of  priests  who  adhered  to  him  were  deprived  of 
their  ])08itions.    The  Canton  of  Berne  even  attempted 
to  expel  from  their  parishes  all  priests  who  were  not 
elect^.   The  Federal  Council  and  Chamber  ultimately 
declared  this  measure  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  pronounced  that  the  Infallibilists  had  a  full 
right  of  constituting  themselves  an  independent  com- 
munity ;  but  in  a  considerable  part  of  Switzerland  all 
pablic  subsidies  were  withdrawn  from  those  who  refused 
to  accept  the  elective  system.     The  new  centralisation 
at  Bome  was  thus  met  by  a  decentralisation  so  complete 
that  in  each  parish  the  parishioners  might  determine 
by  election  the  type  of  doctrine  and  the  character  of 
worship.     The  avowed  object  was  tliat  each  Catholic 
should  have  the  right  of  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  in- 
fallibility, and  in  order  to  make  the  democratic  ascen- 
dency more  complete  the  priests  were  required  to  submit 
to  periodical  re-election.     The  same  system  was  ex- 
tended, in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  to  the  Protestant 
Chorches,  which  could  onlv  retain  their  subsidies  from 
the  State  by  relinquishing  all  power  of  enforcing  unity ; 
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and  this  system  was  sanctioned  on  appeal  b;  a  majority 
of  the  electors.* 

In  Prnssia,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  all  Genn&n;,  still 
more  strenaoQS  measnres  were  taken.  Bismarck  wrote 
to  Count  Amim  that  the  effect  of  the  decision  of  the 
Oonncil  of  the  Vatican  was  to  reduce  the  hishops  to 
mere  '  functionaries  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  and  of  » 
sovereign  who,  by  virtue  of  his  infallibility,  is  the  most 
absolute  monarch  on  the  globe' ;  he  dilated  in  public 
on  the  dangerous  power  the  Pope  had  now  acquired  of 
meddling  witli  and  controlling  the  internal  affairs  of 
Germany ;  and  he  issued  a  circular  despatch  to  the 
Gorman  ambassador,  directing  them  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Governments  to  which  they  were  accredited 
to  the  changed  position  of  the  Pope,  and  to  the  expe- 
diency of  coming  to  some  agreement  about  the  condi- 
tions on  which  alone  the  election  of  ensuing  Popes 
should  be  recognised. 

Legislation  of  the  most  drastic  kind  was  at  once 
adopted.  In  167S,  a  German  law  was  carried  making 
every  ecclesiastic  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  religious 
functions,  treats  public  affairs  before  an  assembly  in 
■nch  a  way  as  to  imperil  public  peace  liable  to  two 
years'  imprisonment ;  and  another  German  law  ba- 
nished the  Society  of  Jesus  and  all  orders  that  were 
in  relation  with  it  from  German  soil,  and  enabled  the 
Government  by  a  eimple  measure  of  police  to  expel 
from  the  Empire  any  German  who  belonged  to  them. 
In  the  same  year  a  Prussian  law  placed  nil  schools, 
whether  tbey  were  free  or  public,  nnder  strict  Govero- 
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ment  inspection  and  control.  In  the  following  year 
the  famous  Falk  laws  were  passed,  which  transformed 
the  whole  condition  of  Catholics  in  Prussia.  The 
separate,  isolated,  and  exclusively  clerical  system  of 
education,  which  contributes  more  than  any  other 
cause  to  the  worst  characteristics  of  the  priesthood,  was  . 
pat  an  end  to  by  a  law  which  compelled  the  ecclesiasti-  • 
cal  students  to  receive  their  education  in  a  national 
university  or  in  an  authorised  seminary.  Such  semi- 
naries were  only  authorised  in  towns  where  there  was 
no  university;  they  were  required  to  fulfil  the  same 
conditions  as  State  establishments ;  and  every  step  of 
the  education  of  those  intended  for  the  priesthood  was 
submitted  to  strict  Government  inspection  and  control. 
By  other  laws  the  conditions  of  entry  into  the  priest- 
hood were  regulated  by  the  Government ;  all  acts  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  and  all  episcopal  condemnations 
were  made  subject  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  which 
had  a  right  of  adjudicating  upon  them  on  appeal ;  and 
it  was  expressly  enacted  that  no  judgments  emanating 
from  an  ecclesiastical  authority  of  foreign  nationality 
should  have  force  upon  German  soil.  At  the  same  time, 
great  facilities  were  given  by  the  Government  for  the 
construction  of  a  Church  on  the  basis  of  Old  Catholic 
doctrine. 

Such  measures  inevitably  involved  a  fierce  war  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Catholic  Church,  and  tlie  lay 
authority  encountered  an  intense  and  courageous  re- 
sistance. Three  articles  in  the  Prussian  Constitution 
guanmteed  to  the  Evangelical  Church  and  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  the  right  of  governing  them- 
selves freely,  disposing  of  their  goods,  and  proriding 
for  ecclesiastical  nominations,  and  also  gave  a  legal 
sanction  to  the  relations  between  religious  societies 
and  their  superiors.     A  Uw  of  1873  modified  and  re- 
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fitricted  these  liberties,  and  in  1875  the  thre«  articlei 
were  altogether  abolished.  A  long  succession  of  other 
measares  were  taken,  breaking  down  the  whole  syt- 
torn  of  Catholic  government.  Civil  marriage  vts 
established,  and  the  control  of  bnrials  waa  taken  from 
the  Church ;  ecclesiastics  who  refused  to  obey  the 
new  laws  were  made  liable  to  imprisonment,  banish- 
raent,  fines,  and  deposition.  In  1873  the  Archbishop 
of  Poaen  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  nltimately  banished.  In  1874  a  law 
was  passed  providing  for  ihe  appointment  of  admini- 
strators over  the  vacant  dioceses  and  parislies.  The 
chapters  might  elect  the  eobstitntes  for  the  bishops, 
snbject  to  the  approval  of  the  Government;  but  if 
they  refused  to  do  bo  the  civil  power  appointed  them, 
and  in  some  cases  the  places  of  the  banished  priests 
might  be  filled,  as  in  Switzerland,  by  election.  In 
all  parts  of  the  German  Empire,  eocleeiostics  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  functions  hy  a  regular  judg- 
ment might  be  deprived  of  their  nationality  and  !«• 
nished  from  the  country. 

The  old  Pope  threw  himself  into  the  conflict  quite 
as  vehemently  as  the  Pmssiao  statesman.  Cardinat 
Ilohenlohe  had  been  selected  withoct  any  previons  con- 
•nltation  to  represent  the  German  Empire  at  the  Vati- 
can, but  the  Pope  refused  to  accept  him.  Shortly 
after  the  first  ecclesiastical  law  had  been  carried  the 
Popo  received  a  deputation  from  German  Catholics, 
and  in  reply  to  their  address  he  complained  bitterly  of 
the  pereecntioii  which  the  Church  was  undergoing  in 
I'rnssia,  and,  alluding  to  the  vision  in  Daniel,  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  little  stone  might  soon  fall  from  the 
mountain  which  would  shatter  the  feet  of  the  Colossus. 
Id  the  beginning  of  1875  he  issued  a  fierce  Encyclical 
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pronoancing  the  new  legislation  invalid,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  Divine  institution  of  the  Church,  and  ex- 
<x>minunicated  all  persons  who  accepted  from  the  tem- 
poral power  the  investiture  of  which  the  bishops  had 
been  deprived.  On  the  other  side  language  was  used 
about  the  supreme  authority  of  the  State  over  all  re- 
ligious bodies  which  seemed  an  echo  of  the  language  of 
liobbes  in  the  seventeenth  and  of  Bousseau  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Except  in  the  case  of  clergy  who 
were  attached  to  public  institutions,  the  State,  subsi- 
dies were  withdrawn  from  dioceses  in  which  the  bishop 
or  his  administrator  refused  to  accept  the  new  laws. 
The  Old  Catholics  were  permitted  to  hold  their  ser- 
ricea  in  the  Catholic  parish  churches,  or  to  have  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  Church  lands  and  revenues. 
All  conventual  establishments  were  abolished ;  all 
Catholic  religious  orders  were  banished  from  the  Prus- 
aian  soil. 

It  was  stated  on  good  authority  in  the  beginning  of 
1875  that  no  less  than  five  bishops  had  been  impri- 
soned and  six  others  fined,  and  that  about  1,400  priests 
had  been  either  fined  or  imprisoned.  Nearly  the  wliole 
Prussian  episcopacy  were  acting  in  defiance  of  the  laws, 
either  refusing  to  submit  the  programmes  of  their 
clerical  seminaries  to  Government  inspection  and  ap- 
proval, or  expelling  or  excommunicating  Old  Catho- 
lics, or  appointing  priests  to  spiritual  charges  without 
reference  to  the  civil  authorities. 

The  Archbishop  of  Poson  was  under  arrest  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  a  Bishop  of  Treves  spent  many 
months  in  prison.  In  several  dioceses  all  ecclcsiasticul 
subaidies  from  the  State  were  suspended  for  periods  rang- 
ing from  five  to  ten  years.  The  resistance  encountereil 
among  the  German  Catholics  showed  clearly  the  power 
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of  their  faith,  and  was  probably  not  anticipated  by  the 
(ramers  of  these  laws ;  and  it  also  soon  became  evident 
that  the  Old  Catholic  moTement,  though  supported  by 
s  few  great  acholara  and  very  excellent  men,  was  never 
likely  to  fnrniah  a  dominant  or  even  an  important  ele- 
ment in  German  Catholiciem.  It  experienced  the  fate 
of  most  half  meaenres.  Serioos  and  independent  in- 
qnirers,  who  baaed  their  faith  upon  evidence,  nearly 
always  went  much  farther,  while  those  who  wore  in- 
disposed to  snch  inquiries  soon  acquiesced  in  a  new 
doctrine,  and  remained  attached  to  tlie  body  which  re- 
presented in  visible  and  unbroken  continuity  the  old 
framework  or  organisation  of  the  Church.  In  IfiSl  it 
was  stated  in  the  Prussian  Pariiament  that,  owing  to 
the  laws  making  it  penal  for  any  priest  whose  appoint- ' 
ment  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Oovemment  to 
perform  the  offices  of  religion,  601  Roman  Catholic 
parishes  were  left  without  curates,  and  5S4  with  only 
half  their  requisite  nnmber.>  Politically,  tlie  first  and 
most  serious  effect  of  the  laws  was  to  consolidate  into 
a  nngle  party  in  the  Reichstag  the  Catliolic  members 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Under  the  consummate 
leadership  of  Dr.  Windthorst  they  aleadily  incieaaed, 
and  in  1878  they  numbered  103.  In  spite  of  the  great 
preponderance  of  Protestantism  in  the  Gertnan  Em- 
pire, the  Catholic  party  was  now  the  most  powerful 
single  party  in  its  much-divided  Parliament* 

The  persecution — for  it  had  come  to  amount  to 
nothing  less— «oon  ceased.  The  death  of  Fine  IX., 
and  the  accession  in  1878  of  a  much  more  intelligent 
Pope,  brought  a  spirit  of  moderation  to  the  Vatican  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  French  Oovemment  had  engaged 
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in  a  violent  ecclesiastical  contest  was  probably  not 
without  some  influence  at  Berlin.     The  kaleidoscope  of 
German  politics  took  a  new  pattern.     The  great  and 
imperious  statesman  who  presided  over  it  was  always 
accustomed  to  concentrate  his  undivided  efforts  on  an 
immediate  and  pressing  object,  and  in  order  to  attain 
it  he  has  never  hesitated  to  enter  into  new  combina- 
tions, discard  old  allies,  and  connect  himself  with  old 
enemies.    Socialism,  not  XJltramontanism,  now  seemed 
to  him  the  pressing  danger,  and  he  also  desired  to 
carry  out  a  policy  of  economical  protection  which  was 
rery  displeasing  to  his  former  allies.     For  the  success 
of  his  new  policy  Catholic  assistance  was  required.   He 
probably  perceived  that  his  crusade  against  the  Church 
had  been  based  upon  a  profound  miscalculation  of  moral 
forces,  and  he  retraced  his  steps  with  a  promptitude 
and  completeness  that  would  have  ruined  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  weaker  man.     'The  moment,'  he  once  said, 
'  the  interest  of  the  country  requires  me  to  put  myself 
in  contradiction  with  myself,  I  shall  do  it.'    Almost 
immediately  after  the  accession  of  the  new  Pope  over- 
tures were  made  to  the  Vatican ;  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tions which  had  been  broken  off  in  1874  were  restored. 
Dr.   Falk,  who  was  most  directly  concerned  in  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  was  put  aside,  and  the  great  states- 
man, who  had  so  lately  dilated  on  the  danger  of  the 
Pope  meddling  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany, 
began  a  negotiation  with  the  Pope  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  him  to  put  pressure  upon  the  Catholic  mem- 
bers in  order  to  induce  them  to  vote  for  the  anti- 
Socialist  laws  and  for  a  law  in  favour  of  a  Government 
monopoly  of  tobacco.     Bismarck  now  declared  that  the 
anti-Catholic  laws  had  been  measures  of  war,  which 
had  become  unnecessary  since  a  new  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion prevailed  in  the  Vatican  ;  that  parts  of  them  were 
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shown  by  experience  to  be  wholly  nseleas ;  and  that,  if 
they  were  now  abolished,  they  conid  always,  in  case  of 
dftnger,  be  re-enacted,  A  law  was  carried  through  the 
Pmssian  Parliament  giving  the  Ooverament  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  applying  or  not  applying  the  chief 
portions  of  them,  and  this  measare  vaa  only  a  prelude 
to  their  almost  complete  repeal. 

The  Pope  was  macb  inclined  to  do  as  the  Pnissiao 
statesman  desired,  bat  he  would  not  as  yet  openly  dis- 
own the  Catholic  party  in  the  Keichstag,  and  he  found 
that  party  by  no  means  prepared  to  take  ite  German 
politics  implicitly  from  Rome.  A  long  period  of 
skilful  bargaining  ensued,  condncted  between  the 
Pmssian  Oovemment  and  the  Vatican  behind  the  back 
of  the  Catholic  party  in  Germany.  One  of  the  most 
cnrions  incidents  in  the  negotiations  was  the  selection 
by  Bismarck  of  the  Pope  as  the  arbitrator  in  a  dispute 
which  had  arisen  between  Germany  and  Spain  abont 
the  Caroline  Isles.  To  the  great  indignation  of  the 
German  Ultramontanes,  the  Pope  consented  to  allow 
the  Prussian  ecclesiastics  to  notify  their  apimintments 
to  the  Government  before  they  were  carried  ont,  and  he 
afterwards  acquiesced  in  the  governors  of  the  province* 
retaining  a  very  limited  veto  on  the  appointment  of 
parish  priests.  A  proposal  to  restore  the  three  abro- 
gated articles  of  the  Prussian  Gons^tution  was  defeated 
in  1884,'  but  nearly  all  that  was  important  in  the  Falk 
taws  speedily  disappeared.  The  banished  prelates  were 
restored  or  voluntarily  resigned.  The  payment  of  the 
priests  in  the  dioceses  where  it  bad  been  suspended 
was  resumed.  The  bisbopa  regained  a  great  part  of 
tbeir  power  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  full  power 
of  exercising  their  spiritual   functions  outside  their 
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own  sees.  The  measures  that  had  been  token  for  coa- 
trolling  and  directing  the  edacation  of  priests,  which 
formed,  perhaps,  the  most  reall;  valoable  portion  of 
the  new  laws,  were  nnconditiooidlj  inrrendered,  and, 
with  the  important  exception  of  the'  Jesnits,  the  re- 
ligioQB  congregations  that  had  been  banished  or  dig- 
solred  were  restored  to  their  former  position.  A  sum 
of  twenty  millions  of  marks  was  in  the  coffers  of  the 
State,  representing  the  ecclesiastical  rerennes  which, 
daring  the  jears  of  conflict,  hod  been  unpaid.  After 
•  long  controfersy  this  sum  was  restored,  and  dis- 
tribated  among  the  dioceses  from  wliich  it  had  been 
withheld.' 

The  repeal  of  the  Falk  laws  was  the  price  paid  by 
Prince  Dismarck  for  a  new  act  of  Papal  interference  in 
his  faroor.  The  ijnestion  of  the  military  Septennnte 
vas  pending,  and  Uie  Pope  undertook  to  persuade  the 
Catholic  party  to  vote  for  it.  Greatly  to  their  credit, 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  though  declaring  their  com- 
plete submission  to  the  Papacy  on  all  questions  of  re- 
ligion, declined  to  take  tlieir  orders  from  Rome  in  a 
nutter  of  purely  secular  German  politics.  They  were 
tannted  by  Bismarck  with  their  disobedience,  but  they 
perserered,  and  their  votes  contributed  to  throw  out 
the  Bill.  A  dissolution  and  general  election  foltowetl, 
•nd  two  letters  were  then  published,  written  from 
Rome  by  Cardinal  Jacobini  to  the  Nuncio  in  SInnich, 
arming  the  Catholic  party  to  support  the  Government, 
•nd  predicting  that  by  doing  so  tlicy  would  obtain  ii 
revision  of  the  Falk  laws.  The  triumph  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  the  election  of  186?  was  probably  largely 
doe  to  this  Papal  interference,  and  the  author  of  the 
Cnltarkimpf  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  out  his  policy. 
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The  subsequent  measare  abolishing  the  anti-Catholic 
laws  was  the  sabject  of  direct  negotiation  with  Borne  ; 
and  when  the  Catholic  leaden  raiBed  some  difficulties 
abont  its  terms,  a  letter  was  written  hj  the  Pope  him- 
self  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  directing  Uiem  to 
vote  for  it." 

It  was  a  strange  and  nneipected  tmnsformation- 
Ecene.  The  Catholic  party  found  themselves  censured 
and  disavowed  by  the  Pope,  and  Bismarck  attained  the 
immediate  (Aject  of  hia  policy ;  but  the  victory  was 
dearly  purchased.  It  woe  purchased  by  a  complete  and 
humiliating  abandonment  of  the  policy  which  had 
been  80  recently  and  so  deliberately  adopted.  A  pre- 
cedent full  of  danger  had  been  established,  and  the  in- 
terference of  the  Papacy  with  purely  German  affairs 
had  been  not  only  permitted  bat  invited.  Above  all, 
a  separate  Catholic  party  had  been  created  in  the  Beichs- 
tag,  which  remains  to  the  present  day  a  distinct,  dan- 
gerous, and  distracting  element  in  German  politics. 
One  of  its  principal  objects  has  been  to  increase  clerical 
influence  over  education,  and  there  was  a  moment  in 
1891  when  the  Government  favoured  its  policy ;  bat 
on  this  subject  public  opinion  in  Germany  proved  so 
strong  that  the  proposed  meaanre  was  withdrawn. 

In  Germany,  the  war  against  the  Catholic  Church 
was  waged  by  men  who  were  for  the  most  part  firm 
believers  in  Christianity,  or  at  least  in  Theism.  It  was 
a  conflict  between  a  despotic  and  highly  centralised 
Church  and  a  State  which  was  more  and  more  aspiring 
Ut  be  the  supremo  moolder  and  regulator  of  national 
life.     In  France,  the  conflict  took  a  somewhat  dillcrciit 
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fonn,  and  broke  out  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  The 
few  years  that  immediately  followed  the  declaration  of 
infallibility^  the  Franco-German  War,  and  the  horrors 
of  the  Commune,  were  in  France  years  of  reaction, 
daring  which  clerical  influence  seemed  to  spread.  The 
real  battle  was  waged,  as  it  is  always  likely  to  be  waged 
in  our  day,  on  the  question  of  education. 

In  the  Consulate  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Em- 
pire the  First  Napoleon  had  founded  on  the  ruins  of 
the  educational  institutions  that  were  shattered  by  the 
Kevolation  a  great  system  of  secondary  education.  Al- 
though religious  teaching  was  given  in  the  lyceums  and 
other  institutions  which  he  created,  these  establish- 
ments were  essentially  lay,  military,  and  highly  cen- 
tralised bodies  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  their  supreme  object  was  to  cultivate  civic 
and  military  virtues — to  foster  the  ideals  and  the  habits 
of  a  nation  of  soldiers.  The  Imperial  University,  which 
he  founded  in  1808,  had  a  similarly  secular  character, 
and  it  was  given  a  complete  authority  over  the  public 
teaching  of  the  Empire.^  It  was  not  in  any  degree  an 
anti-Christian  body.  It  professed  to  take  as  the  basis 
of  it«  teaching  *  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion  ; ' 
but  it  was  essentially  a  lay  body,  and  very  free  from 
direct  ecclesiastical  influence.  The  clergy  had  their 
'  great  seminaries,'  or  special  schools  of  theology,  under 
the  exclusive  direction  of  the  bishops ;  but  it  was  de- 
cided by  adecrce  of  1809  that  no  one  could  enter  them 
who  had  not  received  a  degree  from  the  Imperial  Uni- 
verrity  ;  and  when  the  clergy  began  to  found  '  small 
seminaries,'  which  were  represented  as  preparatory 
•chools  for  the  larger  seminaries,  but  which  also  ad- 
mitted lay  pupils,  the  Government  decided 'that  all 
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Buch  schools  must  be  governed  by  the  UtiiTeraity  ;  that 
they  could  only  be  organised  by  it,  and  ruled  by  its 
antbority,  and  that  no  teaching  conld  be  given  in  them 
except  by  members  of  the  Univereity."  Very  little, 
however,  was  as  yet  done  for  primaiy  education,  aod 
the  few  schools  that  were  founded  for  the  education 
of  the  poor  were  chiefly  placed  under  the  care  of  re- 
ligions teaching  bodies,  which  had  begun  to  re-establish 
themselves  io  France.  They  were  aathorised  to  teach 
by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  University. 

With  the  Bestoration  ecclesiastical  inflnence  in 
French  teaching  rose  rapidly.  A  strong  clerical  ele- 
ment was  planted  in  the  governmeni  of  the  University, 
and  gave  rise  to  much  intestine  struggle  and  some  re- 
pressive measnres.  A  few  very  able  men,  among  whom 
Soyer>Collftrd  and  Gurier  were  the  most  conspicnons, 
at  this  time  devoted  themselves  to  education.  Bnt  the 
character  of  edncatiou  was  iu  a  great  measure  trans- 
formed.  It  was  noticed  as  a  characteristic  fact,  that 
the  classes,  which  under  Napoleon  had  been  sitmmoned 
by  the  beat  of  the  drum,  were  now  summoned  by  bells, 
and  the  military  aspect  of  edncation  was  replaced  by  a 
clerical  aspect.  The  '  small  seminaries '  bemme  recog- 
nised ecclesiastical  schools  under  purely  ecclesiastioil 
direction ;  they  appear  to  have  been  for  a  time  free 
from  University  inspection  and  control,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  receive  pupils  intended  for  all  professions. 
Between  1831  and  1828  a  large  number  of  religious 
associations  were  authorised  to  establish  elementary 
schools,  and  'a  letter  of  obedience'  from  the  Superior- 
General  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged  was  accepted 
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as  a  sufficient  certificate  of  the  ability  of  the  teacher. 
At  the  same  time  the  Government  of  the  Bestoration 
was  far  from  desiring  to  surrender  the  education  of 
France  into  the  hands  of  priests,  and  especially  of 
Jesuits. .  An  ordinance  of  1828  placed  the  secondary 
ecclesiastical  schools,  in  a  great  measure,  under  the 
rule  of  the  University,  and  their  professors  were 
obliged  to  affirm  in  writing  that  they  did  not  belong 
to  any  religious  association  not  legally  established  in 
France.* 

The  Government  created  by  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
for  the  first  time,  undertook  on  a  large  scale  public 
elementary  education  in  France.  The  charter  guaran- 
teed its  liberty,  and  the  great  measure  of  Guizot  in 
1833  carried  it  into  effect  The  French  statesman  de- 
clined to  adopt  the  system  of  compulsory  education 
which  had  been  decreed  by  the  Convention  in  1793, 
and  which  was  actually  in  force  in  Prussia  and  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  German  States.  At  the  same 
time,  ho  wished  that  primary  education  should  not  be 
a  monopoly,  and  that  secular  schools  and  religious 
schools  should  have  full  liberty  to  develop  and  com- 
pete. With  the  object  of  providing  efficient  teachers 
for  the  former  the  normal  schools,  which  had  been 
founded  in  1810,  were  greatly  extended,  while  the  free 
schools  fell  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  religious  associa- 
tions encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Government.  In 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  influence  of  priests  in  schools,  and  in  favour 
of  the  complete  independence  of  teachers  ;  but  Guizot 
himself  was  a  vehement  advocate  of  religious  educa- 
tion, and  he  succeeded  in  carrying  out,  if  not  all,  at 
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least  a  great  part  of  his  design.  '  Popular  education,' 
he  af  tervards  wrote,  '  oaght  to  be  given  and  received 
in  a  religious  atmo^here,  in  order  tbat  religious  im- 
pressiona  and  habits  may  penetrate  from  every  side. 
Religion  is  not  a  study  or  au  exercise,  to  which  a  parti-  ~ 
ctilar  place  or  hour  can  be  assigned.  It  is  a  faith,  a  law, 
which  should  be  felt  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and 
on  no  other  condition  can  it  fully  exercise  its  salutary 
influence.'  • 

Such  a  passage  marks  clearly  the  great  change  which 
has  passed  over  the  prevailing  ideas  in  Prance,  and  in- 
deed in  most  countries.  In  founding  municipal  schools, 
Gnizot  insisted  that  the  cur^,  or  pastor,  should  always 
be  a  member  of  the  superintending  committee,  and 
that  the  exclusive  appointment  of  the  teachers  should 
be  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  In  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  both  of  these  provisions  were  at 
first  rejected,  but  by  the  persuasion  and  influence  of 
Gnizot  they  were  finally  inserted.  In  u  circular  which 
was  drawn  np  by  Remusut,  and  addressed  by  Ouizot  to 
33,300  elementary  tenchers  in  France,  they  were  re- 
minded that  elementan'  etiuration  has  never  really 
flourislied  '  where  the  religious  sentiment  has  not  been 
combined  in  those  who  pn^gate  it  with  the  taste  for 
enlightenment  and  instmction.'*  The  law  of  lS33ex- 
))ressly  stated  that '  the  wish  of  the  parents  should  be 
always  consulted  and  followed  in  what  coDcems  reli- 
gions teaching,'  and  by  multiplying  schools  of  different 
denominations,  forbidding  proeelytism,  and  exempting; 
children  in  mixed  schools  from  tmching  of  which  their 
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parents  disapproved,  this  plan  appears  to  have  been 
Qsnally  carried  out.^ 

This  law  had  an  enormous  effect  in  developing  pri- 
mary education  in  France.  The  enfranchisement  of 
education  which  it  began  was  completed  by  the  very 
important  law  of  1850,  under  the  Republic,  which 
broke  down  the  monopoly  of  the  University  over  secon- 
dary education.  This  body  had  long  been  the  object 
of  bitter  attacks  of  the  Clerical  party,  on  account  of 
the  essentially  lay  character  which,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  tamper  with  it,  it  still  retained,  and  the  cry 
of  monopoly  which  was  raised  against  it  won  many 
democratic  votes.  Democracy,  indeed,  has  in  general 
very  little  sympathy  with  corporations  which  represent 
t  high,  austere  standard  of  knowledge  and  research. 
From  this  time  secondary  education  as  well  as  primary 
education  became  open,  all  persons  of  twenty-five  hav- 
ing a  right  to  open  schools,  even  though  they  arc  not 
members  of  the  University,  provided  they  fulfil  ccrtiiin 
specified  tests  of  competence  and  character ;  and  tlie 
members  of  religious  communities  were  not  excluded. 
A  Supreme  Council  of  Education  was  established,  in 
which  the  University  was  represented,  but  which  also 
included  four  bisliops  or  archbishops  and  other  impor- 
tant functionaries. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  subsequent  modifica- 
tions that  were  introduced  into  the  law.  It  is  sufll- 
cient  to  say  that  the  Jesuits,  and  a  number  of  other 
religious  associations  which  were  closely  allied  with  the 
Jesuits,  flung  themselves  with  great  zeal  into  the  field 


*  See  Amokl't  S€hooi$  and  Coniio,  Rapport  $ur  ringtmo* 
VmiftrniitB  on  ikt  Continent^  Hon  primairt  (Fragment!  lii- 
pp.  (>7-fS;  SimoB,  pp.  S40-4&;     t^rairet),  pp.  96-146. 
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of  education  that  was  opened  to  them,  and,  although 
their  enccess  in  the  higher  forms  of  education  vaa  not 
conspicaone,  a  great  part  of  popular  edacation  passed 
gradually  into  their  hands.  In  1874,  it  was  estimated 
that  abont  a  third  of  all  the  children,  and  an  immense 
majority  of  the  girls  who  were  educated  in  the  primary 
schools,  were  educated  by  teachers  belonging  to  religious 
congregations.'  These  bodies  had  great  sdvantagea. 
Many  men,  and  most  women,  desired  an  essentially 
religions  edncation  for  their  children.  The  pressure 
of  Ohnrch  influence  was  steadily  exerted  in  favour  of 
the  Ohnrch  schools,  and  great  voluntary  organisations, 
indifferent  to  gain,  and  animated  by  a  strong  religions 
zeal,  had  manifest  economical  advantages.  In  several 
indirect  ways  the  Government  and  the  mnnicipalities 
appear  at  this  time  to  have  favoured  them,  and  in  the 
schools  for  girls  the  teachers  belonging  to  religious 
orders  were  not  obliged  to  give  the  proofs  of  efficiency 
required  from  lay  t«achers.*  Tlie  Christian  Brothers, 
who  were  a  recognised  order,  but  who  were  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Jesuits,  were  the  most  snccesstul  in 
primary  edacation.  They  appear  to  have  had  at  one 
time  no  less  than  3,328  public  schools  in  their  hands.* 
In  secondary  edncation  the  Jesuits  and  some  affiliated 
orders  had  an  overwholming  preponderance.  Some  of 
these  organisations,  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  had  no 
legal  existence  in  France,  and  had  been  completely  ex- 
cluded from  all  education,  before  1850.*  It  was  con- 
tended, however,  that  the  liberty  of  teaching  which  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Congtitntion  of  1818,  and  regulated 

■  Micbind,  L'figlitt  Rowuunt  ct  U  D^mocntle'  (Rtttu  4m 

tn  Fratut,  pp.  302-303.  J>tuz  Honda,  ]  tlai  1636). 
•  Ibid.  pp.  S9O-S03.  •  6m  DittoMn  dt  P.  Bert, 

*Sm    rnn    artide    of    Albert  21  JdId  leTS;    La   Jfcrafc  4m 

Dnrnj, '  L'lDKraction  Pabliqge  Jituiu*,  p.  S7T. 
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in  its  exercise  by  the  law  of  1850,  virtually  abolished 
these  restrictions.  In  1874  there  were  fourteen  Jesuit 
collies  in  France,  containing  about  5,000  pupils,  and 
fifteen  others  directed  by  the  order  of  the  Marists.^  A 
law  of  1875  gave  the  Oatholic  bodies  the  right  of  con- 
stituting themselves  into  distinct  faculties  and  granting 
degrees,  thus  breaking  down  the  lust  vestige  6t  the 
University  monopoly. 

This  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  very  Oatholic 
Assembly  which  sat  immediately  after  the  disasters  of 
the  war.  Very  soon,  however,  a  new  spirit  began  to 
prevail  in  French  politics.  It  had  already  in  1874 
found  a  powerful  organ  in  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  who, 
in  asi)eech  of  great  force  and  eloquence,  contended  that 
France  was  taking  a  false  line  in  education  ;  that  a 
teaching  which  was  wholly  based  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Syllabus,  and  imbued  with  all  the  superstitions  of 
Ultramontanisni,  was  radically  and  essentially  opposed, 
not  only  to  the  teachings  of  modern  science,  but  also 
to  the  principles  on  which  republican  government  must 
rest ;  that  it  was  a  patriotic  interest  of  the  most  vital 
kind  to  prevent  the  youth  of  Fi-ance  from  being  edu- 
cated in  anti-revolutioiuiry  principles  by  a  reactionary 
priesthood ;  and  that  if  this  were  not  done,  the  next 
generation  of  Frenchmen  would  be  completely  aliena- 
ted from  both  ciyil  and  religious  liberty.  '  The  moral 
unity  of  Fnmce'was  represented  as  the  chief  end  of 
French  education  ;  and  it  was  especially  deplored  that 
the  French  youth,  having  been  separated  into  two  sec- 
tions in  tlie  primary  and  in  the  secondary  schools,  were 
no  longer  likely  to  be  brought  together  in  the  classes 
of  the  same  University.' 

Candid  men  will,  I  think,  admit  that  there  was  a 


*  Mkbaod,  p.  30J.       *  Simon^  Dieu,  PiBitHe  et  LiherU,  pp.  17G^7 
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large  measure  of  trutli  in  tliese  representations.  Fo- 
reigners are  too  apt  to  jndge  modem  French  Catholi* 
cism  by  its  best  intellectnal  products.  They  judge  it 
by  the  noble  sermons  of  Lacordaire  ;  by  the  writings  of 
Montalembert,  or  Ozanam,  or  Dupanloup  ;  by  the  ex- 
quisite  tenderness  and  grace  that  breathe  through  the 
religions  sentiment  of  the  '  R6cit  d'uiie  Sceur.'  Many 
tilings  in  these  writings  must  wither  before  the  touch 
of  an  impartial  and  scientific  criticism.  Much  of  this 
religions  sentiment  seems  to  me  more  akin  to  the  hot- 
bouse  than  to  the  mountain,  to  the  hectic  of  consump- 
tion than  to  the  flush  of  health  ;  but  no  religions 
nature  can  fail  to  feci  its  beauty  and  purity.  These 
writings,  however,  do  not  represent  the  strongest  influ- 
ence in  French  Catholiciam.  The  newspaper  which 
long  reflected  most  faithfully  the  opiuions  of  the  French 
clergy  was  the  'Univers,'  and  Louis  Vcuillot  probably 
exercised  in  his  generation  mora  influence  tlian  any 
other  single  man  in  the  French  Cluii-ch.  I  do  not 
know  where,  in  modern  times,  the  religious  sentiment 
has  assumed  a  more  repulsive  form.  He  watched  with 
the  aspect  of  a  caged  tiger  all  tlie  dcvelopnionts  of  re- 
ligious and  intellectual  liberty  around  him,  pursued 
with  untiring  and  scurrilous  ferocity  every  Catholic 
who  showed  any  sympathy  for  tolerance  or  any  appre- 
ciation of  goodness  outside  his  own  body,  and  exercised 
for  a  long  period  a  Iciud  of  reign  of  terror  in  the 
Chnrcli.  With  the  great  secular  world  he  liad  little  or 
no  direct  contact,  but  the  spirit  of  Vcuillot  passed 
largely  into  the  education  of  the  young.  The  collec- 
tion of  extracts  from  Catholic  educational  works  which 
was  afterwards  brou;;ht  by  Paul  Bert  before  the  public 
abundantly  showed  how  profoundly  superstitious  and 
intolerant  was  mnch  of  the  prevailing  teaching  in 
t'rancc ;   and  Catholic   nations   have   very  generally 
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agreed  about  the  tendencies  of  Jesuit  education.  The 
success  of  Germany  in  the  late  war  had  opened  French 
eyes  to  the  supreme  importance  of  national  education, 
and  it  was  felt  that  it  was  only  by  a  great  effort  of 
internal  regeneration  that  France  could  regain  her  po- 
sition among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  out- 
burst of  pilgrimages  and  miracles  in  the  first  years 
after  the  war  was  attributed  by  most  Frenchmen  quite 
as  much  to  deliberate  imposture  as  to  ignorant  cre- 
dulity ;  and  the  manifest  efforts  of  the  priesthood  to 
torn  the  force  of  superstition  in  the  direction  of  mo- 
narchy,  as  well  as  their  attempt  to  OTorthrow  the  Li- 
beral republic  in  the  May  of  1877,  kindled  a  fierce  and 
not  unnatural  indignation.  The  elections  of  that  year 
brought  strong  Kepublicaus  to  power,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  that  a  war  against  the  Church  should 
liaTe  begun,  which  speedily  passed  beyond  all  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  moderation. 

The  first  measure,  however,  was  probably  neither 
nnwise  nor  unjust.  The  Supreme  Council  of  Educa- 
tion was  remodelled  so  as  to  consist  entirely  of  mem- 
bers  of  the  gre:it  teaching  bodies ;  the  episcopal  ele- 
ment was  eliminated  from  it,  and  the  free  scliools  were 
only  represented  in  a  Tery  small  degree.  The  ex- 
clusive right  of  conferring  degrees  was  restored  to  the 
University,  and  no  independent  institution  was  per- 
mitted any  longer  to  assume  that  title.  But  another 
step  followed,  which  at  once  threw  France  into  a 
paroxysm  of  ugiUition.  It  was  the  famous  Clause  7, 
which  forbade  not  only  the  Jesuits,  but  also  all  other 
congregations  which  were  unauthorised  by  law,  from 
taking  any  part  in  teaching  either  in  public  or  private 
schools,  though  they  were  not  prevented  from  being 
tutors  in  private  houses.* 

*  Simon.  />!>•#,  Ai/rtV  H  LiberU^  p.  219. 
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Thia  article  was  id  perfect  accordance  with  the  law 
as  it  had  existed  before  1850.  It  was  an  echo  of  the 
ordinance  of  1828,  and  it  was  far  from  suppressing 
religious  teaching,  as  a  large  nambor  of  religions  corpo- 
rations were  aathorised  by  law  and  full]'  permitted  to 
teach,  provided  they  folSlled  the  same  conditions  of 
efficiency  as  lay  teachers.  The  Jesuits,  however,  and 
sevoml  minor  congregations  devoted  to  teaching,  were 
anrecognised,  and  under  the  system  of  liberty  which 
bad  existed  since  1850  they  had  set  up  a  multitude  of 
popular  schools.  There  were  said  to  have  been  at  this 
time  no  less  than  141  non-authorised  congr^;ationB  in 
France,  125  of  them  of  women,  and  IG  of  men  ;  640 
establishments  were  in  their  hands ;  02,000  pnpiU 
were  educated  by  them,  and  9,000  of  them  were  taught 
gratuitously.  The  measure  for  their  suppression  was 
profoundly  unpopular.  The  majority  of  the  '  conseils 
g£n6raux'  wore  opposed  to  it,  and  about  1,700,000 
signatures  were  appended  to  petitions  against  it.  It 
passed  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  the 
Senate,  recognising  the  strong  adverse  tendency  of 
opinion,  threw  it  out  by  148  votes  to  120.'  M,  Ferry, 
however,  was  determined  not  to  be  baffled,  lie  availed 
himself  of  a  legal  power  which  had  long  been  obsolete, 
and  in  March  1880  decrees  were  issued  breaking  up 
and  dissolving  all  religious  congregations  unauthorised 
by  law. 

The  measure  was  undoubtedly  legal,  but  it  was  at 
t)ic  same  time  violent,  despotic,  and  unconstitutional. 
The  congregations  that  were  assailed  hod  long  existed 
in  Franco  publicly  and  unmolested,  and  they  hod 
thrown  themselves  Into  the  work  of  education  and  do- 
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voted  large  resources  to  educational  purposes  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  every  successive  Government.  A 
minister  who  has  asked  and  been  refused  the  sanction 
of  Ptoliament  for  a  particular  policy,  and  who  then 
proceeds  to  carry  out  that  policy  by  other  means  with- 
out parliamentary  sanction,  may  be  acting  in  a  way 
that  is  strictly  legal,  but  he  is  straining  the  principles 
of  constitutional  government  In  modem  English 
politics  we  have  had  a  somewhat  similar  case,  when  a 
minister  submitted  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
purchase  in  the  army  to  the  decision  of  Parliament, 
and,  having  been  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  pro- 
ceeded notwithstanding  to  carry  the  measure  into  effect 
by  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  the  Crown  which  had 
been  reserved  under  a  statute  of  George  III.  The 
French  measure  was  not  only  violent,  but  in  a  great 
degree  useless,  for  it  was  not  difficult' for  the  members 
of  most  of  the  congregations  to  continue  their  teaching 
by  transforming  themselves,  under  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, into  congregations  that  were  duly  authorise^l 
by  law.  If  the  decrees  had  been  directed  solely  against 
the  Jesuits,  they  would  probably  not  have  been  very 
widely  unpopular,  and  some  of  the  best  judges  in  the 
Radioal  party  desired  at  least  to  limit  them  to  this 
order,  il.  de  Freycinet,  who  had  succeeded  M.  Wad- 
dington  in  the  French  ministry,  made  a  conciliatory 
speech,  plainly  pointing  to  such  a  limitation  ;  and  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  on  whom  the  task  of  carrying  the 
decrees  into  effect  would  chiefly  devolve,  made  strong 
representations  in  the  same  sense.  M.  de  Freycinet, 
however,  was  unable  to  carry  his  colleagues  with  him, 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  ministry,  and  M. 
Ferry  obtained  full  power  to  carry  the  decrees  into  effect 
The  cry  of  persecution  was  at  once  raised.  The 
congregations  put  out  a  manifesto  declaring  that  they 
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wore  only  intended  for  prayer,  education,  and  cliarily, 
aud  that  they  were  not  in  aliiance  with  any  political 
party.  In  Ootober  the  measure  of  BUppressiou  began. 
There  were  numerous  arrests.  Doors  were  broken 
open  ;  oouienta  wore  barricaded  and  fdrtifiod.  There 
were  oonstant  throats  of  armed  reaiatance,  aud  the 
Host  waa  exposed,  and  women  prayed  day  and  night  m 
the  ohapela  of  the  menaced  buildings.  At  Lyons  some 
blood  was  ahed.  At  Tarascon  the  somewhat  abenrd 
apeotaole  waa  exhibited  of  the  pnblic  force  laying  siege 
to  a  convent  during  aeTeral  days.  In  Paris  there  were 
grave  fears  that  there  might  be  formidable  diatar- 
Utnces,  and  it  was  resolred  to  proceed  with  extreme 
Moreoy  and  at  a  very  early  honr  of  a  dark  winter 
morning.  'Since  the  Coup  d'Ktat  of  December  2,' 
wrote  the  Prefect  of  Police,  'such  precautions  bare 
never  been  taken*.'  The  secret  was  well  kept,  and  on 
November  S  the  blow  w:is  struck.  At  five  in  the  morn- 
ing a  combined  force  of  police  and  soldiers  simalta- 
neously  surrounded  eleven  convents  in  Parts.  By 
9  A.M.  all  waa  over.  Abont  sixty  persons  in  the  «»- 
ventd  were  arreated  (or  resiitiug  the  seiiure.* 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  many  hnodreds  of  moi 
wvre  driven  out  of  their  homes  and  scattered  abnnd, 
prucUiniiiig  themwlv»  martvrs  and  awakening  orer  a 
wide  arva  atrvug  svmpathtes  and  bitter  resentmeBta; 
and.  in  the  end.  the  measure  was  eo  mndi  icbzed  in 
it4  practical  i^pltcatioa  that  the  Jesuits  a}oiw  vpe*r 
to  have  be«n  effectually  expcIW  from  Frenck  cdaca- 

>$«•  a  catiwM  MCvaM  •!  rfw  ftajwyfw—  MiUmmimm. 
Am*  wi.<«s«nM  ^r  ^  AadriMu.  A  mii  pKttte  •(  Ite  f  iKw^i 
■bo  «M  vtMTiM  vita  tb*  taA      vavcd  HBoaf  pHHM  CKhidfa:* 

«tra  ^K*  F*^fm  Jt  fWiin,  L  Mi&  Ob***,  w  Wv  £•*  tr 
StO-^U,    »W<9»>.       Sm    aka      Xn.  Biilwp. 
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tion.  The  other  congregatiousy  who  formed  four- 
fifths  of  the  male  unauthorised  orders,^  continued, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  precarious  toleration  and  by 
some  mutual  compromises,  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
education  much'  as  before ;  and  the  female  unauthor- 
ised congregations  were  not  molested.  But  the  chasm 
between  the  Oatholic  and  freethinking  sections  of  the 
French  people  was  greatly  deepened.* 

The  suppression  of  the  unauthorised  orders,  and 
especially  of  the  Jesuits,  a£Fected  chiefly  secondary  edu- 
cation, for  religious  education  in  primary  schools  was, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of  authorised  congre- 
gations.' A  law  of  1882  provided  that  the  heads  of  all 
private  establishments  of  secondary  education  must 
htve  graduated  at  the  University,  and  received  a  certi- 
ficate of  competence  from  a  commission  in  which  the 
University  element  preponderated.^  Two  laws  which 
were  enacted  in  the  preceding  year  obliged  all  who 
were  engaged  in  primary  education  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  with  a  few  specified  exceptions,  to  provide 
themselves  with  regular  certificates  of  competence,  and 
at  the  same  time  made  primary  education  in  the  public 
schools  absolutely  gratuitous.' 

The  next  important  measure  to  be  noticed  is  the  law 
of  March  1882,  making  primary  education  obligatory 
for  all  children  between  six  and  thirteen,  excluding  all 
religious  teaching  from  the  public  schools,  and  abolish- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1850  which  gave  mi- 
nisters of  religion  rights  of  direction  and  inspection. 
This  law  has  sometimes  been  misrepresented.     It  did 


>  8iiiMm,  p.  227.  Jane  15, 1882  ;  SlmoD,  pp.  22S' 
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not  attempt  to  suppress  all  religious  education.  Pri- 
mar;  InBtraotioD  might  be  still  given,  either  in  public 
schools  or  in  free  schools,  or  in  the  family  by  the  fa- 
ther, or  by  any  one  he  might  appoint ;  bnt  every  child 
educated  in  the  family  was  liable  to  an  annual  exami- 
nation, beginning  at  the  second  year  of  obligatory  in> 
struction,  and  relating  to  the  anbjecta  taught  in  public 
schools,  and  if  the  result  of  the  examination  was  un- 
satisfactory the  parent  was  compelled  to  send  the  child 
to  some  public  or  private  school.  In  the  family,  of 
course,  religious  teaching  was  entirely  unrestrained. 
In  the  prirato  schools  it  was  '  facultative  ; '  bnt  in  the 
public  schools  it  was  absolutely  prohibited.  The  ma- 
jority in  a  commune,  though  they  were  compelled  to 
endow  their  school,  had  no  power  of  relaxing  the  rule, 
and  they  wore  expressly  prohibited  from  granting  any 
subyention  to  private  schools.'  The  public  schools 
were  alone  endowed.  All  religious  emblems  iu  them 
were  forbidden  ;  and  the  rule  against  religious  teach- 
ing was  in  some  cases  so  strictly  enforced  that  the  mere 
mention  of  the  name  of  Ood  was  forbidden.  The  Se- 
nate endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  measure  by  an  amend- 
ment providing  that,  on  the  dcmntid  of  the  parents, 
ministers  of  different  creeds  might  give  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schoolroom  on  Sundays  and  also  once 
a  week  after  school  hours ;  but  this  amendment  was 
rejected  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that  no  religious  teacliing  of  any  kind  could  be 
given  in  the  Qovemmelit  schools.  On  one  day  of  the 
week,  however,  in  addition  to  Sunday,  the  law  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  a  holiday  in  the  schools,  in 
order  tliat  parents  might  provide,  '  if  they  desired  it,' 

<  Flchatd,  JfouTtau  Codt  dt  k11  the  law*  uid  oflldal  ciTcn- 
rim*lriitii»K  primairt,  pp.  !-  Ian  relating  to  prinwrjr  «diK>> 
i.    Tbii  woi^  glvM  tbe  wxt  of     tlon. 
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religions  instmction  for  the  cliildren  oatside  the  scho- 
lastic buildings. 

Considered  in  itself,  the  system  of  purely  secular 
State  education  is  not  in  any  way  irrational  or  irreli- 
gious. It  simply  means  that^  the  State,  which  is  an 
essentially  lay  body,  undertakes  during  a  few  hours  of 
the  day  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  certain  secular 
subjects  which  men  of  all  creeds  and  parties  believe  to 
be  highly  important  to  their  temporal  interest.  It  is 
the  task  of  the  parents  to  proTide  during  other  hours 
for  such  religious  education  as  they  desire,  and  one  day 
in  seyen  is  reserved,  and  a  great  profession  is  endowed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  religious  teaching.  The 
contention  that  all  secular  teaching  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  religious  spirit  or  atmosphere  holds  a  very 
much  larger  place  in  theoretical  discussions  than  in  the 
reality  of  things.  Everybody  who  has  been  at  an 
English  public  school  knows  how  naturally  and  how 
strictly  religion  is  allocated  to  particular  times.  The 
many  liours  of  school  life  that  are  spent  in  learning 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  mathematics  or  geography,  or  Eng- 
lish composition  or  modem  languages,  or  other  secular 
subjects,  are  hours  with  which  religion  has  not,  and 
cannot  have,  any  more  to  say  than  it  has  with  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  the  shopman  at  his  counter  or  the  clerk 
in  his  oflice.  Very  few  parents  would  think  it  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into  the  religious  opinions  of  the  tutor 
who  gives  their  children  daily  lessons  in  drawing,  or 
music,  or  foreign  languages.  Every  one,  too,  who  has 
any  practical  experience  knows  that  branches  of  educa- 
tion like  physical  science,  or  history,  or  even  moral 
philosophy,  which  have,  or  may  have,  some  real  con- 
nection with  religious  teaching,  may  be  largely  and 
profitably  taught  without  raising  any  question  of  con- 
troverted divinity. 
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If  this  is  true  of  the  education  of  the  upper  classes, 
it  is  at  least  equally  true  of  the  education  of  the  poor. 
The  great  mistake  in  their  education  has  in  general 
been,  that  it  has  been  too  largely  and  too  ambitiously 
literary.  Primary  education  should  open  to  the  poor 
the  keys  of  knowledge,  by  enabling  the  scholar  to  read, 
not  merely  with  effort,  but  with  ease  and  with  plea- 
sure. It  should  teach  him  to  write  well  and  to  count 
well ;  but  for  the  rest  it  should  be  much  more  techni- 
cal and  industrial  than  literary,  and  should  be  much 
more  concerned  with  the  knowledge  and  observation  of 
facts  than  with  any  form  of  speoulatire  reasoning  or 
opinions.  There  is  much  evidence  to  support  the  con- 
clusion that  the  kinds  of  popular  education  which  have 
proved  morally,  as  well  as  intellectually,  the  most  bene- 
ficial have  been  those  in  which  a  very  moderate  amount 
of  purely  mental  instruction  has  been  combined  with 
physical,  industrial,  or  military  training.  The  English 
half-time  system  of  education,  which  was  introduced  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  which  sat  in 
1833  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  factory  children, 
appears  to  have  been  extraordinarily  efficacious  in  di- 
minishing juvenile  crime,  as  well  as  in  developing 
capacity,  and  the  same  system  has  been  successfully 
adopted  in  the  army  and  navy  schools,  in  district  poor- 
law  schools,  in  industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  and 
in  the  great  schools  established  by  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  New  York.  Some  of  the  most  competent 
judges  in  England  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
an  education  conducted  on  such  lines  is  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  instruments  for  raising  the  condition  of 
the  most  neglected  and  demoralised  classes  of  society.^ 

*  Tberv  it  a  rcroarluible  paper  Cbadwick  (1S87).  8ee«  too,  Br. 

on  thii  subject,  called  The  Ele-  Ricbardton't  lltaUk  of  NtUi&ms^ 

mtntary   Edtttation    and     tht  i.  161-806. 
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For  a  long  time  the  State  took  no  direct  port  in  edu- 
cation. If  it  now  equips  boys  for  the  practical  battle 
of  life,  it  has  d<»ie  a  good  work,  even  though  it  leaves 
the  care  of  those  religious  questions  on  which  men  are 
profoundly  divided  to  the  home,  the  Churchy  and  the 
Sunday-school. 

It  is  the  custom  of  many  writers,  and  especially  of 
Catholic  writers,  to  inveigh  against  purely  secular  edu- 
cation as  if  it  were  morally  worthless,  or  even  morally 
pernicious.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  grave  error.  Beli- 
gion  is  probably  the  most  powerful,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only,  influence  by  which  character  can  be 
formed.  Military  discipline,  the  point  of  honour,  the 
creation  of  habits,  contribute  powerfully  to  this  end. 
It  is  quite  true  that  a  merely  intellectual  education 
does  not  fundamentally  change  character ;  but,  by 
giving  men  a  clearer  view  of  their  true  interests,  it 
contributes  largely  to  the  proper  regulation  of  life ;  by 
opening  a  wide  range  of  new  and  healthy  interests  it 
diverts  them  from  much  vice  ;  by  increasing  their  ca- 
pacity for  fighting  the  battle  of  life,  it  takes  away 
many  temptations,  though  it  undoubtedly  creates  and 
strengthens  some ;  and  it  seldom  fails  to  implant  in  the 
character  serious  elements  of  discipline  and  self-control. 
It  especially  cultivates  the  civic  and  industrial  virtuea 
with  which  the  Legislature  is  chiefly  concerned. 

M'hen  the  public  opinion  of  a  country  favours  such  a 
course,  a  Government  is  certainly  not  to  be  blamed  if 
it  confines  itself  in  its  public  schools  to  a  good  secular 
education  which  brings  children  of  all  denominations 
together,  leaving  full  liberty  to  religious  teachers  to 
teach  their  different  views  to  the  members  of  their  con* 
gregations,  either  in  the  schools  after  class-hours,  or  in 
other  places.  An  educational  system  ought,  however, 
to  be  an  elastic  thing,  meeting,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
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wishes  of  many  parents,  the  reqairements  of  difFerent 
classes  and  forms  of  opinioa ;  and  in  coantries  where 
an  nnBectari&n  or  purely  secular  syatem  of  public  edn- 
catioD  prevails,  it  will  nsnally,  I  believe,  be  found  a 
wise  policy  to  ^ve  some'help  also  to  purely  denomina- 
tional institutions,  provided  that  no  child  is  obliged 
to  attend  a  religious  teaching  to  which  its  parents  ob- 
ject, and  that  sufficient  proofs  are  furnished  of  educa- 
tional efficiency. 

In  Protestant  countries  it  has  also  been  proved  by 
experience  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  unite  with 
aeoolar  education  a  certain  amount  of  nnaaotarian  and 
nndogmatic  religious  teaching.  When  the  School 
Boards  were  first  established  under  the  Act  of  1870, 
and  all  religious  catechisms  and  formularies  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  Board  schools,  Lord  Russell  strongly 
advocated  the  simple  reading  of  the  Bible,  accompa- 
nied by  nndogmatic  explanations.  I  can  well  remem- 
ber the  scorn  with  which  this  saggestion  was  received 
in  some  theological  circles,  and  the  triumphant  argn- 
ments  by  which  it  was  shown  that  an  undogmatio 
religious  teaching  was  an  impossible  thing,  and  that 
the  teaching  of  any  one  who  attempted  it  must  be 
hopelessly  indefinite  and  misleading.  The  best  answer 
to  these  arguments  is,  tliat  the  great  majority  of  the 
School  Boards  of  England  adopted  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Russell,  and  made  Bible-reading,  either  without 
note  or  comment,  or  accompanied  by  simple  explana- 
tions of  an  nndogmatic  character,  a  leading  featnre  of 
their  teaching ;  and  although  some  agitation  against  it 
has  recently  arisen,  that  agitation  has  been  almost  wholly 
extraneous,  and  appears  te  hare  received  no  support 
from  the  parents  of  the  children.  Substantially,  the 
religions  t^hing  in  the  Board  schools  meets  the  wants 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  parents  who  make 
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use  of  them.  It  is  carried  on  under  careful  supenri- 
sion ;  the  teachers  are  under  a  strong  obligation  of 
honour  not  to  give  any  oontroversial  bias  to  their  les- 
sons, and  with  ordinary  tact  and  goodwill  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  their  instructions. 

Such  teaching,  no  doubt,  is  not  all  that  theologians 
would  desire,  and  a  large  field  remains  for  the  priest, 
the  clergyman,  and  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  but,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  great  moralising  and 
elevating  influence.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
moral  advantage  of  an  early  and  complete  familiarity 
with  the  Biblical  writings.  In  after-years  the  pupils 
may  form  widely  different  judgments  of  them.  Some 
may  hold,  with  the  strictest  type  of  Evangelicals,  that 
every  word  had  been  written  by  Divine  dictation,  and, 
disregarding  all  questions  of  date  or  context,  or  con- 
flicting statements  or  tendencies,  they  may  be  always 
ready  to  quote  some  detached  fragment  of  the  Sacred 
Book  as  decisive  in  controversy.  Others  may  look  on 
the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  documents  of  many  differ- 
ent ages  and  degrees  of  merit  and  autliority ;  as  the 
literature  of  a  nation,  frequently  recast  and  re-edited, 
reflecting  the  conceptions  of  the  universe  and  the  mo- 
ral ideas  and  aspirations  of  many  successive  stages  of 
development ;  conveying  much  valuable  historical  in- 
formation, but  with  a  large  mixture  and  environment 
of  myth.  But  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  a 
familiaritv  with  the  Sucred  text  seldom  fails  to  do 
something  to  purify,  elevate,  and  regulate  the  char- 
acter, to  exalt  the  imagination,  to  colour  the  whole 
texture  of  a  life. 

Even  on  its  purely  intellectual  side  its  value  is  very 

great.     It  is  related  of  one  of  the  serai-pagan  cardinals 

of  the  Itonaissance  that  he  dissuaded  a  friend  from 

reading  the  Greek  Testament  lest  its  bad  Greek  should 
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spoil  hie  style.  Bat  it  m&yfae  trnly  said  that  the  pure, 
simple,  and  lofty  langaoge  of  the  English  Bible  has 
done  more  than  any  other  single  influence  to  refine 
the  taste  of  the  great  masses  of  the  English  people. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  antidote  to  ralgarity  of  Uiought 
and  feeling.  It,  as  is  not  impossible,  the  resalt  of 
educational  and  theological  dispntes  is  to  banish  all 
direct  religioas  teaching  from  Government  schools,  it 
ie  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  simple  reading  of  the 
Bible  withoat  note  or  comment  may  at  least  remain. 

The  system  of  education  which  was  adopted  by  most 
of  the  English  School  Boards  was  not  original.  It  was, 
in  its  main  features,  a  copy  of  a  far  older  system  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  world.  There 
is  probably  no  other  single  institution  to  which  America 
owes  so  much  as  to  the  common  schools  which  were 
established  in  New  England  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  which  have  gradually  extended  to  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  These  great  free  schools 
are  entirely  nnsectarian  and  essentially  secnlar,  but  they 
are  sometimes  opened  uod  closed  by  a  simple  prayer, 
and  portions  of  the  Bible  are  frequently  read  in  them 
withont  note  or  comment.  Any  teacher  who  taught 
in  them  anything  hostile  to  religion,  or  to  any  par- 
ticular creed,  wonld  be  at  once  dismissed.  They  have 
done  more  than  any  other  single  influence  to  unify  the 
nation,  by  bringing  together  children  of  different  classes 
and  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  nearly  all  the 
greatest  and  b^t  men  tliat  America  has  produced  hare 
concurred  in  the  opinion  that,  while  they  hare  in- 
calculably raised  the  intellectual  level,  they  have  at 
the  same  time  had  moral  effects  of  the  most  beneficial 
kind.'    A  great  system  of  voluntary  Sunday-schools 
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has  grown  up  in  their  wake,  and  in  these  schools  de- 
nominational teaching  is  abundantly  supplied.  Every 
religions  denomination  has  largely  availed  itself  of 
the  common  schools ;  and  although  of  late  years  the 
Catholic  priests,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  policy, 
have  been  bitterly  opposed  to  them,  public  opinion  in 
America  seems  far  too  sensible  of  the  transcendent 
Talne  of  .this  system  of  education  to  allow  it  to  be 
tampered  with. 

With  some  slight  modifications,  the  same  system 
prevails  in  nearly  all  the  great  British  colonies,  though 
it  is  everywhere  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, and  sometimes  by  a  portion  of  the  Anglican 
clergy.  In  North  America,  Newfoundland  is  the  only 
complete  exception,  for  there  the  system  of  education 
is  denominational ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Canadian 
Dominion  and  the  North-West  Territories  in  America 
the  Catholics  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  grants  for 
the  denominational  schools  which  they  have  set  up  in 
opposition  to  the  unsectarian  schools.  But  in  general, 
throughout  British  North  America  the  system  of  State- 
endowed,  unsectarian,  and  common  education  exists  as 
in  the  United  States.  Its  purely  secular  character  is 
usually  qualified  by  the  use  of  the  Lord  s  Prayer  at  the 
opening  and  close  of  the  lessons  ;  by  some  Bible-reud- 
iug  and  moral  instruction,  which  children  whose 
parents  object  to  it  are  not  obliged  to  attend  ;  and  by 
provisions  that  the  clergy  may,  at  certain  times  after 
the  school  hours,  give  the  children  of  their  own  de- 
nomination religious  instruction  in  the  schoolhouse. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  verv  large  sums  have 
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been  devoted  to  education,  and  the  controTersy  be- 
tween the  denominationaliBts,  who  are  munly  Catholic, 
and  the  anaectarian  par^  has  been  rerj  keen.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  former  have  been  almost  everywhere  com- 
pletely, defeated.  In  Victoria  the  system  of  edacation 
ia  purely  and  strictly  secolar,  the  State  leaving  the 
whole  field  of  religioQB  instruction  to  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  the  different  denominations.  In  Bpite  of  the 
constant  pressure  exercised  by  the  priests,  a  \ai^  pro- 
portion of  the  Catholic  colonists  avail  themselves  of  it, 
and  a  large  Dumber  of  the  teachers  are  Catholics.  In 
the  other  Anstralian  colonies,  carefully  guarded  un- 
eectarian  religions  teaching  exists  in  the  State  schools, 
and  tlie  excellent  noBectarian  Scriptore  lessons  which 
had  been  drawn  up  for  the  Irish  National  Schools,  but 
which  the  priests  have  now  succeeded  in  expelling,  are 
largely  used.  In  nearly  all  these  colonies,  education 
in  some  form  is  compulsory,  and  in  many  of  them  it 
is  free.  In  Western  Anstratia  alone  denominational 
schools  (which  are  nearly  all  Koman  Catholic)  are 
assbted  by  State  fandn.  In  the  African  colonics,  how- 
ever, a  different  sjetem  prevails,  and  elementary  schools 
of  all  kinds,  provided  they  submit  to  a  certain  amount 
of  Oovemmcnt  supervision  and  control,  are  assisted 
from  the  public  funds.' 

It  is  still  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  future 
how  far  ■  system  of  education  modelled  on  that  of  the 
American  common  schools  is  likely  to  predominate. 
The  old  Catholic  theory,  according  to  which  all  educa- 
tion except  that  which  tho  Church  had  sanctioned  was 
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forbidden,  has  almost  wholly  passed  away.     The  old 
Anglican  theory,  which  only  gave-  State  sanction  and 
acknowledgment  to  an  education  directed  by  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  though  it  allowed  the  education  of 
other  religious  bodies  to  be  carried  on  by  purely  volun- 
tary effort,  is  also  rapidly  disappearing,  and  in  nearly 
all  countries  education  is  now  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  and  charges  of  the  Oo- 
Temment     There  is  no  probability  that  this  tendency 
will  be  reversed.     On  the  contrary,  all  the  signs  of  the 
times  point  to  a  continual  elevation  of  the  standard 
of  State  education  and  a  continual  extension  of  free  or 
State-paid  teaching.     But  opinion,  in  the  most  en- 
lightened countries,  still  floats  somewhat  indecisively 
between  two  types  of  national  education.     The  one 
school  would  only  assist  by  public  funds  united  secular 
education,  or  secular  education  tinged  with  some  en- 
tirely undogmatic  religious  and  moral  teaching,  leaving 
denominational  teaching  to  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
different  religious  bodies.     The  adherents  of  this  view 
maintain  that  Government  is  absolutely  incompetent 
to  deal  with  questions  of  conflicting  dogmas ;  that  it  is 
a  secular  body,  representing  the  whole  nation  ;  that  it 
is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  that  members  of  all 
religious  persuasions  should  be  well  instnicted  in  those 
secular  subjects  that  are  most  conducive  to  their  tem- 
poral interests ;  and  that  it  is  scarcely  less  important 
that  on  those  subjects  they  should   be  educated  as 
much  as  possible  together.     By  such  an  education  the 
sentiment  of  nationhood  is  most  ]K)werful]y  strength- 
ened, and  those  who  differ  profoundly  on  religious  ques- 
tions at  least  grow  up  united  by  common  sympathies, 
interests,  and  friendships. 

In  countries,  however,  where  the  theological  tem- 
perature is  very  high,  and  where  sectarian  differences 
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are  Tery  profound,  this  system  will  hardly  work.  Pa- 
rents refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  sit  on  the  samo 
bench  with  those  of  another  creed.  They  distrust  the 
neutrality  of  the  religious  teaching,  suspect  the  teacher 
of  some  snbrersiTe  or  proselytising  bias,  and  demand 
that  definite  dogmatic  instraction  shonld  take  a  central 
place  in  all  education. 

A  powerful  party  also  denonnce  united  religious  edu- 
cation on  another  ground.  They  contend  that  great 
numbers  of  parents,  and  especially  parents  of  the 
poorer  classes,  are  quite  content  with  the  amount  and 
kind  of  religions  and  moral  education  their  children 
receive  in  an  English  Board  school  or  an  American 
common  school,  and  that  the  result  of  this  educa- 
tion is  the  rapid  growth  of  an  unsectarian  religion,  in 
which  the  moral  element  reigns  supreme,  and  in  which, 
if  the  dogmatic  element  is  not  wholly  suppressed,  it  is 
at  least  regarded  as  doubtful,  subordinate,  and  unim- 
portant They  allege,  with  much  truth,  that  this  kind 
of  religion  has,  in  our  generation,  spread  more  rapidly 
than  any  other,  and  that  the  systems  of  national  educa* 
tion  prevailing  through  the  English-speaking  world  are 
powerfully  assisting  it  Their  own  theory  is,  that  the 
public  money  which  is  devoted  to  national  education 
should  be  divided  in  proportion  to  their  numbera  be- 
tween the  different  denominations,  who  should  be  al- 
lowed to  teach  their  distinctive  doctrines  freely,  at 
public  expense,  subject  to  Government  inspection,  to 
Goremment  tests  of  efficiency,  and,  if  necessary,  to  a 
conscience  clause. 

This  view  is  not  confined  to  Catholic  or  to  Anglican 
populations.  It  prevails  largely  wherever  great  stress 
is  laid  on  dogmatic  teaching.  One  very  instructive 
example  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  recent  educational 
history  of  the  Netherlands,  a  country  where  Evangeli- 
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cal  Protestantism  is  perhaps  more  fervent  and  more 
powerful  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Continent.  A 
Datch  law  of  1857  established  through  the  country 
an  excellent  system  of  secular  national  education.  S^ 
cular  teaching  alone  was  to  be  endowed  by  public 
funds.  No  schoolmaster  in  the  national  schools  was 
allowed  either  to  give  religious  instruction  or  to  say, 
doy  or  tolerate  anything  in  school  hours  that  could  be 
disrespectful  to  the  religion  of  any  class  of  pupils. 
Religious  teaching  was  left  wholly  to  the  different 
religious  bodies,  but  their  ministers  were  at  liberty  to 
give  it  in  the  schoolrooms  outside  the  regular  school 
hours. 

This  system  of  education  was  at  once  branded  as 
atheistical.  The  schools  were  described  as  without 
prayer,  without  Bible,  without  faith  ;  every  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  devout  men  from  acting  as  teachers  in 
them,  or  from  sending  their  children  to  them,  and  the 
Btricter  clergy  absolutely  refused  to  teach  religion  within 
their  walls.  The  'anti-revolutionary  party,'  which  has 
played  an  important  part  in  modern  Dutch  politics, 
was  chiefly  formed  to  abolish  this  system  of  neutral 
education,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  repre- 
sented a  great  mass  of  earnest  and  self-sacrificing 
conviction.  For  a  time  the  Liberal  party  steadily 
supported  the  national  system,  and  a  law  of  1878  great- 
ly extended  and  strengthened  it.  It  provided,  among 
other  things,  that  every  commune  must  establish  a 
public  school,  even  though  it  was  already  amply  pro- 
vided with  private  schools ;  and  it  allowed  each  com- 
mune, if  it  thought  fit,  to  make  the  education  in  its 
national  school  gratuitous. 

It  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  the  nation  readily 
acquiesced  in  this  national  teaching  ;  but  a  large  and 
earnest  minority  were  violently  opposed  to  it,  and  they 
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&tte8t«d  their  Binuerity  in  the  most  conoluBiTe  of  all 
waye,  bj  setting  up  at  their  own  expense  nnmeronB 
Tolnntary  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
Tboagh  the  Patch  Protestants  number  only  abont 
8,700,000  souls,  there  were  in  1866  no  less  than  460 
Bible  schools  supported  by  voluntary  gifts,  with  11,000 
teachers  and  79,000  pupils.  These  schools  had  an  an- 
nual income  of  three  millions  of  florins ;  they  had  a  sab- 
scribed  capital  of  sixteen  millions  of  florins,  or  about 
1,340,000/.  Dnnng  ten  years  their  pupils  were  steadi- 
ly increasing  ;  they  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
pupils  in  the  State  schools,  and  in  fighting  the  battle 
of  denominational  schools  the  Evangelical  Protestants 
were  supported  by  the  Catholics.  It  was  impossible  to 
be  blind  to  the  significance  of  these  facts,  and  when,  in 
1867,  a  lowering  of  the  suffrage  at  last  brought  the 
anti-reTolutionniy  party  into  power,  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  Liberals  concurred  with  them  in  a  com- 
promise which  was  based  on  »  system  much  like  that 
which  exists  in  England,  and  which  has  been  very 
generally  accepted.  The  public  secular  and  neutral 
schools,  which  had  been  so  fiercely  denounced,  were  left 
by  general  consent  undisturbed,  except  that  grataitous 
initmction  in  them  might  no  longer  be  given,  except  to 
paupers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  voluntary  schools 
which  bad  attained  certain  specified  dimensions,  and 
which  fulfilled  certain  specified  conditions  of  efficiency, 
were  subsidised  by  the  State.' 

The  same  conflict  of  principle  which  existed  in  the 
Netherlands  existed  in  a  still  stronger  form  in  Ireland. 
If  there  was  a  conntnr  in  the  world  where  a  mixed 
system  of  edncation,  drawing  members  of  different 

■  An  ticvHrnt  acmniDt  of  Itili  ranrrDTmr  will  be  foond  la 
OoM  <U  HiMamdt,  1^  B.  LacfacRt,  1698,  pp.  fi»-«S. 
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creeds  together,  was  desirable,  it  was  Ireland,  and  the 
National  system  of  education,  which  was  founded  in 
1834,  was  intended  to  establish  it.  It  soon,  however, 
became  evident  that  it  did  not  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
parents,  and  both  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
and  the  Oatholio  priesthood  opposed  it.  A  great  Pro- 
testant society,  CAlled  the  Church  Education  Society, 
was  established  by  voluntary  subscriptions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  schools  in  which  it  was  a  first  princi- 
ple that  the  Bible  should  be  taught  to  all  pupils.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  priesthood  only  consented 
to  work  with  the  National  system  on  the  condition  of 
obtaining  in  the  Catholic  parts  of  Ireland  an  almost 
complete  control  over  it  By  successive  steps  they 
have  nearly  attained  their  object,  and  the  system  in 
practice  differs  little  from  purely  denominational  educa- 
tion qualified  by  a  Conscience  clause.  In  few  countries 
is  the  education  of  the  poorer  Catholics  more  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  priests. 

The  English  compromise,  as  I  have  said,  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  signally  successful.  No  one  can  be 
blind  to  the  enormous  progress  which  ])opulnr  educa- 
tion has  made  under  the  School  Board  svstem,  and  a 
million  and  a  half  of  children  are  educated  in  these 
'  schools.  In  a  small  minority  of  them  the  teaching  is 
exclusively  secular.  In  the  large  majority  the  Bible  is 
read  and  some  religious  teaching  is  introduced.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  voluntary  schools,  which  earn  a 
subsidy  from  the  State,  clearly  meet  the  wishes  of  a 
vast  and  very  earnest  section  of  the  population.  The 
average  attendance  of  children  in  them  nearly  doubled 
in  the  ten  years  tliat  followed  the  Education  Act  of 
1870.  Being  largely  supported  by  private  benevolence, 
they  have  greatly  lightened  the  burden  of  national 
education  to  the  taxpayer,  and  the  competition  be- 
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twoen  tho  two  Byetema  has  been  very  favonnible  to  the 
interests  of  education.  Constant  efforts  are  made, 
BometimoB  by  tlie  enemies  of  the  School  Boards,  and 
sometimes  by  the  enemies  of  the  roluntary  schools,  to 
disturb  the  compromise,  but  on  the  whole  the  double 
system  has  probably  satiatiod  a  wider  area  of  English 
opinion  than  any  other  system  that  could  be  derised. 

Whether,  however,  it  can  permanently  subsist  is  very 
doubtful.  The  establishment  of  free  edncation  by  the 
State,  and  the  constant  tendency  to  raise  the  standard, 
and  therefore  the  cost,  of  State  education,  are  pro- 
foundly altering  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The 
ever-increaaiiig  burden  thrown  on  the  ratepayer  for 
educational  purposes  is  becoming  rery  senoua,  and  is 
felt  as  a  great  grievance  by  those  classes  who  derive  no 
benefit  from  it.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  its  results 
will  be  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  wealthier  taxpayers  will  send  their  children  to 
tho  free  schools,  us  the  corresponding  classes  appear 
to  do  in  the  United  States  and  in  Victoria.'  Another 
consequence  which  appears  almost  inevitable  is  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  voluntary  schools,  if  they  continue 
to  depend  as  largely  as  at  present  on  private  contri- 
butions and  on  children's  fees.  It  is  scarcely  posaible 
that  such  schools  can  permanently  resist  the  compcti-  * 
tion  of  high-class  free  schools  supported  wholly  from 
the  mtes.  In  the  great  centres  of  population  and 
wealth  they  may  linger  on  ;  but  in  poorer  districts  this 
seems  impossible,  unless  the  Legislature  can  be  induced 
to  grant  them  a  larger  measure  of  State  snpjiort.  The 
classes  who  now  chiefly  sustain  them  are  too  mnch  im- 
poverished by  agricultural  depression  and  increasing 
taxuliuu  to  bear  the  double  burden,  and  they  ore  be- 
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ginning  to  resent  bitterly  the  obligation.  Sooner  or 
later,  if  the  conditions  are  not  altered,  great  numbers 
of  Cbnrcb  schools  will  be  closed,  and  the  children 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  Board  Schools.  But  in  the 
face  of  the  vast  multitude  of  ratepayers  who  incontost- 
ably  desire  definite  dogmatic  religious  teaching  for 
their  children,  the  demand  for  a  modification  of  the 
existing  system  is  likely  then  to  become  irresistible. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  probable  that  English  opinion 
will  approve  of  a  purely  secular  education,  or  that  it 
will  in  general  abandon  the  unsectarian  religious  teach- 
ing which  has  proved  so  salutary  and  so  popular.  A 
very  few  years  ago  it  ap|>eared  at  least  equally  improb- 
able that  it  would  ever  consent  to  endow  largely  purely 
denominational  schools,  but  this  improbability  seems 
to  have  recently  diminished.  The  belief  that  it  is 
criminal  for  the  State  to  endow  the  teaching  of  error, 
which  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  us  was  so  power- 
ful in  great  portions  of  the  English  people,  and  which 
was  the  great  obstacle  to  any  system  of  impartial  de- 
nominational endowment,  has  manifestly  Maned ;  and 
the  division  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Liberal  party, 
and  the  discredit  which  the  Home  Rule  policy  has  cast 
upon  its  larger  section,  have  greatly  weakened  the 
forces  opposed  to  sectarian  education.*  English  legisla- 
tion, however,  is  peculiarly  fertile  in  compromises,  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  arrangement  may  be  made  for 
either  strengthening  the  denominational  schools  or 
giving  facilities  for  the  dogmatic  teaching  by  voluntary 
agencies  in  free  Board  Schools  of  those  children  whose 
parents  desire  it.  It  is  a  somewhat  unfortunate  result 
of  the  extreme  multiplication  of  religious  services  that 
has  accompanied  the  High  Church  movement,  that  the 

'Since  the  ftr«t    eilition  <»f  Wlieiher  it  will    so  far  raiee 

this  book  Parliameiit  liAK  voted  tlieir   efficiency  as   to   secure 

(in    1897)  a   laife  additional  their  iiertnanence  it  is  too  early 

ptib«idy  to  Tolnntanr  schnoK  to  judge. 
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clergy  have  very  little  time  to  undertake  the  duty  of 
teaching  religion  in  the  schools. 

Probably  the  only  safe  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  in 
dealing  with  qiiestions  of  this  kind  is,  that  the  object 
of  the  legislators  should  be  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  various  phases  of  national  opinion  and  wishes. 
One  important  consideration,  however,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  public  opinion  which  should  be  really 
decisive  on  educational  questions  is  the  opinion  of  the 
parents,  and  not  that  of  external  bodies.  In  an  age 
when  agitations  are  largely  organised,  and  organised  for 
party  porposes,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  silent 
force  of  an  unorganised  opinion  being  underrated. 
The  true  question  to  be  askod  is,  whether  parents 
readily  send  their  children  to  the  existing  schools,  and 
whether  they  are  satiefied  with  the  results.  To  a 
statesman,  at  least,  no  worse  argument  could  be  di- 
rected against  the  religious  teaching  of  the  School 
Boards  than  that  it  bo  completely  satisfies  a  great  pro> 
portion  of  the  parents  that  they  ask  for  no  other. 

In  Catholic  countries,  compromises  such  as  I  hare 
described  are  almost  impossible.  Simple  Bible-reading 
is  treated  rather  as  an  evil  than  as  a  good.  Religion  is 
far  more  intensely  dogmatic  ;  and  even  the  conception 
of  morality  differs  widely  from  that  of  Protestant  coun- 
tries, on  acconnt  of  the  infinitely  greater  prominence 
that  is  given  among  its  elements  to  distinctively  theo* 
logical  practices  and  duties.  The  claims  of  the  priest- 
hood, in  all  countries  where  they  have  a  real  ascendency, 
go  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  purely  theological  teaching. 
Apart  from  all  questions  of  instruction,  they  detest 
mixed  education,  because  it  produces  friendship  and 
association  between  Catholics  and  dissidents.  They, 
at  the  same  time,  claim  the  most  absolute  rights  of 
BQperintendence  over  all  edacaUon.  The  amendment 
which  the  French  Senate  vainly  tried  to  insert  in  the 
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Ferry  law  in  the  interests  of  the  Church,  authorising 
religions  teachers  to  teach  religion  in  the  schools  after 
school  hours,  would  have  established  in  France  the  sys- 
tem which  actually  existed  in  Belgium  under  the 
ecclesiastical  law  of  1878.  The  object  of  this  law  was 
to  render  the  general  teaching  of  the  communal  schools 
in  Belgium  purely  secular ;  but  it,  at  the  same  time, 
while  placing  their  control  in  lay  hands,  expressly  pro- 
vided for  the  teaching  of  religion  out  of  class  hours  by 
the  priests  and  in  the  schools.  But  no  measure  ever 
excited  a  more  violent  ecclesiastical  opposition.  The 
bishops  at  once  condemned  the  schools.  They  refused 
to  permit  the  priests  to  teach  religion  in  them ;  they 
excommunicated  the  teachers ;  they  withheld  the  &ic* 
raments  from  parents  who  suffered  their  children  to 
attend  them,  and  they  speedily  erected  a  great  number 
of  voluntary  schools,  which,  in  many  parts  of  Belgium, 
almost  emptied  the  communal  schools.  In  West  Flan- 
ders, the  children  frequenting  these  schools  sank  be- 
tween 1878  and  1881  from  66,000  to  less  than  20,000.' 
The  Government,  finding  it  impossible  to  induce  the 
priests  to  teach  religion  in  the  schools,  threw  that  duty 
on  the  ordinary  schoolmaster,  and  the  dominant  party 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Rome,  abolished 
the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  military  service,  and 
stopped  several  State  benefactions  to  the  Church. 
They  were,  however,  totally  defeated.  It  is  evident 
tluit  the  Government  measures  went  beyond  the  wishes 
of  the  parents.  At  the  election  of  1884  the  Catholic 
party  gained  a  complete  triumph,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
measures  were  all  repealed. 

The  French  legislators  were  more  successful,  but 
their  action  was,  in  some  respects,  extremely  tyranni- 


*  Dmbiim  Meritw^  April  1885.    fW,  too,  on  thi*  conflict  an  artick 
of  Valbrrt,  la  the  Mtrw  d€$  Dtui  Mondes^  Not.  1,  18S3. 
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cal.  It  was  not  merely  that  no  public  schools  that 
were  not  purely  secular  were  established.  The  mem- 
ben  of  the  religious  orders  were'  driren  out  of  an  im- 
mense number  which  already  existed,  and  which,  in 
many  cases,  they  had  themselves  founded.  It  was 
shown  by  official  statistics  that,  in  1878,  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  primary  public  schools  for  boys,  and 
nearly  (wo-thirda  of  those  for  girls,  were  under  reli- 
gious masters  and  mistresses.  They  had  the  confidence 
of  the  parents,  no  serious  charge  was  bronght  against 
their  efficiency,  and  they  were  less  costly  than  the  lay 
schools.  The  law  of  1863,  though  it  severely  excluded 
religious  teaching  from  the  public  schools,  did  not  pre- 
vent the  members  of  the  authorised  orders  from  giving 
secnlar  teaching  in  them.  But  the  law  of  October, 
1886,  went  much  further.  It  directed  that  in  all  pub- 
lic schools  of  every  kind  teaching  should  be  exclusively 
confided  to  laymen,  and  that  in  five  years,  in  all  boys' 
schools,  the  substitution  of  lay  for  the  congregationist 
element  must  be  complete.  The  public  schools  were 
thus,  in  the  intention  of  tlie  law,  to  be  wholly  discon- 
nected from  all  religions  influence,  and  as  they,  and 
they  alone,  were  endowed  and  gratuitous,  it  seemed 
scarcely  possible  that  in  poor  districts  the  free  scliuoU 
could  withstand  their  competition.  It  was,  indeed,  t)ie 
openly  expressed  hope  of  the  Minister  of  Instniction 
that  the  immense  majority  of  children  would  thus  be 
forced  into  the  purely  lay  schools.' 

Nor  were  these  schools  devoted  to  a  merely  colonrless 
■ecalar  teaching.  The  programme  of  literary  studies 
provided  in  the  law  of  1881  was  very  ambitious  in  the 
range  of  its  subjects,  and  among  the  first  was  '  moral 
and  civil  instruction,'  which  was  to  be  given  without 

*«IMD,  iKcH,  iWm  tt  lAbtrii,  pp.  SM,  830. 
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any  relation  to  religion.  I  do  not  believe  that  distinct 
attacks  on  religion  are  to  be  found  in  the  school-books 
employed  in  the  public  schools^  but  catechisms  depre- 
ciating all  French  history  and  institutions  before  the 
Beyolntion,  and  glorifying  without  qualification  the  acts 
of  the  Bevolution^  were  now  generally  taught.  The  at- 
titude of  the  new  Government  towards  religion  was  suf- 
ficiently shown  by  the  well-attested  fact  that  function- 
aries have  been  dismissed  because  they^  or  even  because 
their  families,  had  attended  Mass ;  and  it  was  a  well- 
understood  fact  that  few  acts  were  more  unfavourable 
to  the  prospects  of  a  Government  official  than  that  he 
should  be  seen  attending  the  religious  worship  which^ 
according  to  the  Catholic  faith^  it  was  a  mortal  sin  to 
neglect^    Paul  Bert^  who  represented  the  most  active 


>  One  of  the  best  political 
writert  in  France  saji :  '  En 
France,  depnia  one  donzaine 
d^ann^ea,  le  Joug  que  l*^t  fait 
peaer  aur  lea  emplojdi  eat  on 
ne  pent  plna  lourd.  Dam  bien 
des  locality  on  demande  la 
deatitution  dea  petita  fonction- 
nairea  parce  que  leora  femroea 
Tont  a  la  Meaae«  k  ploa  forte 
raiaon  qoaod  Via  y  Yont  eoz- 
lo^niea.  Preaqne  partout  on  lea 
force  a  mettre  leora  enfanta 
aux  ^colea  laiqaea  pnbliqaea, 
leur  enleTant  la  liberty  de  lei 
enrojer  aox  ^colea  coogr^ga- 
niatei  priT^i'  (Leroj-BeauUea« 
L'Aiai  Modertu  H  act  fhiutions^ 
p.  SI).  A  traveller  wbo  Tiaited 
Coraica  in  1880,  apeaking  of  the 
amall  attendance  at  High  Maaa, 
my§ :  ^  OAciali  were  conaplcn- 
ooa  hy  tbeir  ahaence.  For  a  pre- 
fect or  a  maror  to  attend  Maaa 
wonld  hare  aet  the  world  talking 
for  da/a  together;  and  aa  for 


the  tribe  of  smaller  function- 
aries, if  any  of  them  harboured 
an  inclination  for  church-going, 
they  had  not  the  courage  to 
carry  it  out,  for  they  would 
hare  had  to  face  the  ridicule  of 
their  fricndu,  and  might  also 
have  been  exposed  to  the  machi- 
nations of  their  enemies.  **  Wc 
dare  not  be  seen  inside  of  a 
church,**  officials  in  Corsica  have 
sometimes  said  to  me,  ^^  for  fear 
lest  some  one  should  report  us 
to  Government.** '  The  author, 
however,  adds  this  significant 
note  :  *  I  learn  from  my  kind  re- 
viser, Mrs.  Lucas,  in  1889,  that 
the  reaction  about  religion  which 
haa  taken  place  in  France  baa, 
aince  my  departure,  penetrated 
to  Corsica,  and  tliat  a  change  for 
tlie  better  has  taken  place  In 
chnrch-going,  tlie  dread  of  (tf»- 
vemment  wrath  having  lN*en.  t«i 
a  large  extent,  removed.  Mrs. 
Lucaa  informs  me  further,  that 
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and  proGelytiBitig  type  of  atheism,  was  for  some  time 
Uinieter  of  Instruction,  and,  still  more  strangely,  Mi< 
nister  for  Public  Worsliip,  in  France.  He  chiefly  or- 
ganised the  new  schools ;  he  himself  wrote  one  of  the 
first  manuals  of  moral  and  civil  inetmction,  and  fae 
made  the  Baying  of  Gambetta,  that  '  Clericalism  was 
the  enemy,'  the  inspiring  motive  of  his  policy.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes,  presidents 
were  appointed  at  the  nomination  of  t^e  nunister,  who 
delivered  addresses  in  the  presence  of  the  children,  and 
some  of  these  addresses  were  of  a  kind  which  had  scarce- 
ly been  heard  in  France  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Hevolu- 
tion.  '  It  is  pretended,'  said  one  of  these  presidents, 
addressing  a  number  of  young  children,  '  that  we  wish 
schools  without  Qod.  You  cannot  turn  orer  a  page  of 
your  books  without  finding  the  name  of  a  god — that  is, 
of  a  man  of  genius,  of  a  benefactor,  of  a  hero  of  hu- 
manity. In  this  point  of  view  we  are  true  pagans,  for 
our  gods  are  numberless.'  'Scientific  teaching,'  said 
another,  'is  the  only  true  teaching,  for  it  girea  man 
the  certainty  of  his  own  valne,  and  impels  him  towards 
progress  and  light,  whereas  religions  teaching  plunges 
him  fatally  into  an  obscure  night  and  into  an  abyss  of 
deadly  superstitions.'  '  It  is  said,'  declared  a  third, 
'  that  we  have  expelled  God  from  schools.  It  is  an  er- 
ror. One  can  only  expel  that  which  exists,  and  God 
does  not  exist." 

hoBMt,  did  not  leerivr,  u  U 
cntUHiiaiy,  a  pen^n  whta  he 
cburcb  U  dawn  la  oidrr  to  war-  came  to  retire  Irom  the  appoint- 
■h)p«ltboDtbrlngpablictTic«ii,  ment  that  be  had  held'  (Biiny'* 
and  that  one  oRdal  (a  Fre  neb-  Studim  t»  Cortka  (1893),  pp. 
man)  of  their  acqaalntanec  at-      151-Afl. 

tended  both  Veiper*  and  Iliidi  '  Simon,  th'tn,  Palrit  tt  lA- 

HaM.  Mn.  Lucai,  hoireTer,  ierfr.  pp.  S50-fil.  Thete  ad- 
here add*  that  thU  offldal,  dreaaca  were  deliTeml  In  IMS. 
though  tnoM  batdirorUag  and     Of  Pad  Beit  Unwclf  tbe  reader 
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It  is  idle  to  speak  of  a  system  under  which  such 
things  were  tolerated  as  mere  secular  education,  as  we 
should  understand  the  term  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  a  country  to  de-christianise  the  nation, 
to  substitute  for  religion  devotion  to  a  particular  form 
of  government,  to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  to  de- 
spise and  repudiate  what  they  learnt  in  the  church. 
The  partisans  of  the  new  schools  had  many  arguments 
to  adduce  which,  as  arguments  of  recrimination  di- 
rected against  the  Catholics,  were  very  powerful.  They 
cited  numerous  examples  of  the  grossly  superstitions 
and  grossly  intolerant  teaching  that  was  contained  in 
the  old  manuals  of  instruction.  They  showed  that  the 
clergy,  wherever  they  had  the  power,  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised an  absolute  authority  over  schools ;  tliat  they 
had  expelled  all  teachers  wlio  were  not  subservient  to 
them,  and  who  were  not  regular  attendants  at  their 
worship ;  that  they  were  educating  the  French  youth 
in  principles  directly  op|K>sed  to  those  on  which  the 
French  Republic  rested  ;  that  they  had  done  their  best 
to  overthrow  the  Bepublic  in  1873  and  in  1877.  They 
were,  probably,  not  at  all  wrong  in  believing  that  it  is 
a  great  misfortune  to  a  nation  when  the  secular  educa- 
tion of  its  youth  is  controlled  by  Catholic  priests,  nor 
yet  in  their  conviction  that  it  was  very  necessary  to  as- 
sert the  superiority  of  the  State  as  against  the  claims  of 
the  Church.  The  importance  of  education  to  the  well- 
being  of  nations  was  at  last  clearly  felt,  and  if  this 
work  waa  to  be  done,  it  was  quite  necessary  for  the 


\y  obtain  a  clf«r  concefiHoii  if  ttruttion^  be  wrote  two    littU 

be  will  rpftd  hi*  Morale  dtM  Je-  tcicntiflc  books  for  the  •cbooU, 

§wit€$  ftod  the  «peecbet  ftppend-  but,  •■  fmr  m  I  bare  obterredf 

ed  to  H.    In  additloB   to   bit  tbej  were  very  bamileM. 
Mmmttai  of  ihnU  amd  Cini  /«- 
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Stat«  to  nndertake  it.  All  over  the  world  the  Catholic 
prieetB  claimed  to  control  it,  and  all  over  the  world  the 
level  of  education  was  far  lower,  and  the  nnmbcr  of 
illiterates  was  far  greater,  in  CaUiolic  than  in  Protes- 
tant countries.  The  French  clergy  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  compulsory  and  gratuitous  national  education, 
and,  when  it  was  established,  it  wonld  have  been  little 
less  than  madness  to  place  it  in  their  hands. 

These  considerations  have  much  weight,  and  they 
were  reinforced  by  others  of  a  different  kind.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  modem  controversies  on  education 
resolve  themselves  into  one  great  difference :  Ought 
national  education  to  be  regulated  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation,  with  a  view  to  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  or  ongbt  it  to 
be  a  matter  on  which  the  will  of  the  parents  should  be 
supreme  ?  In  France  much  more  than  in  England,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  mnch  more 
than  in  the  flrst  half,  the  former  view  naturally  pre- 
dominated. The  old  Greek  and  Roman  notion,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  mould  its 
citisens  in  accordance  with  its  civic  and  moral  ideal, 
has  largely  revived.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Danton, 
who  emphatically  declared  that  children  belong  to 
the  Republic  before  belonging  to  their  parents.  It  is 
equally  the  doctrine  of  a  powerful  school  of  new  Ocr- 
inan  economists.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Socialist 
party  in  every  country.  In  dealing  with  national  edn- 
cation  in  a  Catholic  conntry  this  theory  of  State  direc- 
tion seemed  peculiarly  applicable.  National  education, 
it  is  argued,  is  intended  mainly  for  the  moet  ignorant 
and  neglected  cUsmos  of  the  community,  and  in  such 
classes  the  opinions  of  the  parents  are  not  likely  to  be 
cither  valuable  or  independent.  Perfectly  illiterate 
men  will  never  appreciate  the  value  of  educatiun,  and 
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if  both  parents  have  been  educated  by  a  superstitious 
priesthood,  and  if  one  parent  is  habitually  subservient  to 
clerical  influence,  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  the  course 
which  education  will-  take  unless  the  State  intervenes. 
It  is  its  duty,  it  is  said,  to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation  at  large. 

These  arguments  go  far  to  justify  the  State  in  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  good  secular  education.  They  do  not, 
however,  affect  the  fact  that  the  system  established  in 
France  was  both  intolerant  and  demoralising,  and  that 
it  in  a  great  degree  defeated  its  own  end.  Secular  edu- 
cation is  not  a  demoralising  thing ;  but  an  education 
which  is  intended  to  discredit  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
the  chief  religions  and  moral  organisation  of  the  country 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  so,  and  the  lamentable  increase  of 
juvenile  crime  in  France  is  probably  largely  due  to  the 
new  system  of  teaching.  '  The  moral  unity  of  France,' 
which  the  education  laws  were  intended  to  establish, 
was  never  further  from  being  attained.  In  the  face 
of  French  Catholic  opinion,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  legislators  to  suppress  religious  teaching,  though 
they  did  all  they  could  to  discourage  it ;  and  the  result 
of  their  policy  was,  that  in  two  years  after  the  secula- 
risation of  schools  had  been  decreed  free  schools  had 
been  established  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  and  fourteen 
millions  of  francs  had  been  subscribed  for  their  sup- 
port. The  official  examination  of  children  who  were 
educated  at  home  was  so  unpopular  that  this  portion 
of  the  law  was  scarcely  ever  enforced.'  The  Christian 
Brothers,  who  had  played  a  great  part  in  French  edu- 
cation, still  continued  their  work.  They  were  driven 
from  the  public  schools,  but  they  opened  innumerable 
private  ones,  which  were  entliusiusticully  supported  by 


'  Lrfebrrvt  Za  Bemaismmee  Rtligieuie  em  France^  pp.  30-32. 
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tbe  parents,  and  great  establislunentfi  for  liighcr  edu- 
cation on  Catholic  principles  were  fonnded  bj  private 
maDificence  at  Lille,  Lyons,  Angers,  and  Toulouse.* 
Under  the  influence  of  persecntion  and  of  combat  tlie 
strongest  fanaticism  was  aroused,  and  all  over  tlie 
country  the  distinction  between  Catholic  and  freethink- 
ing  France  was  accentuated. 

Tbe  movement,  indeed,  in  favour  of  religious  educa- 
tion was  by  no  means  confined  to  orthodox  believers. 
Every  one  who  knows  France  knows  that  great  num- 
bers of  Frenchmen  who  are  profoundly  sceptical  about 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith  are  ex- 
tremely desirous  that  their  children  should  receive  a 
religious  education.  Men  of  this  type  seldom  enter  a 
church,  and  never  a  confessional,  and  they  have  much 
more  sympathy  with  Voltaire  than  with  Bossuet,  but 
they  believe  tliat  some  form  of  positive  religious  teach- 
ing is  essential  to  the  stability  of  society ;  tliey  look 
with  alarm  on  the  coarse  materialism,  the  revolution- 
ary doctrines,  the  demoralising  literature  around  them, 
and  they  wish  their  children  to  grow  up  believing  in 
Ood  and  in  the  Divine  foundations  of  morality,  and 
ander  the  restraining  and  ennobling  infiuence  of  a 
future  life.  If  teaching  of  this  kind  could  be  obtained 
without  priestcraft  and  snperttition,  they  would  be 
abundantly  satisfied  ;  but  if  they  are  obliged  to  choose 
between  schools  that  teach  superstition  and  schooU 
that  are  hostile  to  all  religious  ideas,  tbe;  will  un- 
doubtedly accept  the  former. 

The  religious  war  was  much  intensified  by  other 
measures.  To  cut  down  the  income  of  an  opponent  ie 
the  meanest  of  all  the  fonns  of  controversy  ;  and  the 

■  Sm  Hnrlbrrt'*  /Vajuv,  pp.  infomiatiini  alNial  Ibc  Catholic 
SU-E9.  Mr.  Hnrlbert  bat  coV  rcTlTsl  In  Fruice.  Bm,  too, 
kclcd  a  great  deal  of  cutioDi      tbe  wotfc  of  H.  Ltea  Lefcbrre. 
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Tery  moderate  ecclesiastical  budget,  which  was  origi- 
nally given  in  place  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  that 
had  been  taken  at  the  Revolution,  has  seemed  too  large 
to  the  modem  Bepnblican.  Between  1883  and  1889  the 
stipends  were  reduced  to  the  smallest  limits.'  Few 
positions,  indeed,  are  more  isolated  and  more  depress- 
ing than  that  of  a  country  priest  in  the  many  parts  of 
France  where  the  anti-clerical  spirit  predominates. 
The  mayor,  the  municipality,  the  national  school- 
master, the  village  doctor,  are  all  commonly  hostile  to 
him.  Most  of  the  men,  and  many  of  the  women,  have 
given  up  all  religious  practices.  There  are  no  suffi- 
cient funds  to  keep  his  church  in  repair.  His  own 
salary  from  the  State  does  not  in  genend  touch  the  40/. 
a  year  of  Ctoldsmith's  village  clergyman,  and  it  is  only 
slightly  augmented  by  a  few  Low  Masses  and  small 
ecclesiastical  fees.  He  commonly  lives  an  isolated  life, 
with  one  poor  servant,  in  the  midst  of  hostile  influ- 
ences, and  with  no  prospect  before  him.'  In  every- 
thing relating  to  the  Church  the  bias  of  the  Government 
is  displayed.  The  salaries  of  the  bishops  have  been 
cut  down  to  four  hundred  pounds  a  year — the  sum  at 
which  they  had  stood  in  1801 — though  the  expenses  of 
living  have  nearly  doubled  since  then.  The  usual 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  chapters  have  been  with- 
held.' Many  small  grants,  which  had  for  generations 
been  made  for  assisting  the  education  of  poor  clergy 
and  for  various  forms  of  clerical  charity,  Imve  been 
ruthlessly  suppressed.  Sisters  of  Cliarity  have  been 
driven  from  the  hospitals.     Priests  have  been  impeded 


*  HaribMt,  pp.  406-8.  §ami  Appei  du  Clerge  ht6pi9€^ 

*  A    fltriking  picCarv   of  the  pat  par  tm  Caikoiique  (18*.»3). 
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or  discouraged  in  miniBteriag  to  the  sick  or  dyiug  in 
the  hospitals.  No  Catholic  chaplains  are  permitted  in 
the  regiments.  The  Paris  Mnnicipalit;,  which  in  1879 
actnally  roted  100,000  francs  for  the  relief  of  the  re- 
turned Ck>mmQai8t8,'  has  always  signalised  itself  by 
the  riolence  of  its  attacks  on  all  religious  teaching.  In 
1882  it  passed  a  resolution  asking  for  the  suppression 
of  all  theological  instrnction  in  'all  primary  schools.' 
'  No  one,'  said  one  of  the  members,  '  can  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  and  our  teachers  most  not  be  per- 
mitted to  affirm  the  ezisteDce  of  an  imaginary  being.'* 
On  another  occasion,  in  order  to  raiy  the  food  in  cer- 
tain establishments  under  its  control,  they  ordered 
that  there  should  be  one  day  of  fast  in  the  week,  bat 
added  a  special  provision  that  it  must  never  be  Fri- 
day.* ■ 

Another  measure,  which  is  likely  to  have  far-reach- 
ing consequences,  is  that  taking  away  from  all  divinity 
students  and  Christian  Brothers  their  exemption  from 
military  service.  Some  years  must  elapse  before  its 
full  effects  can  be  felt,  and  the  French  law  on  this 
subject  presents  a  most  curious  contrast  to  the  policy 
of  the  Protestant  Oovemment  of  Great  Britain.  Here 
the  priests  succeeded  in  persuading,  first  of  all  the 
Irish  Protestant  Parliament  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  then  the  Imperial  Parliament,  that,  with  their 
c«Iibacy  and  their  confessions,  they  were  a  class  so  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  men  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
first  necessity  that  they  should  be  edacated  in  the 
strictest  separation,  and  that  the  fine  flower  of  their 
sanctity  should  never  be  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 


•  Aaanal  Rigiilrr,  ieT9,   p.  •  Ltror-BeanllFD,   L'£m   tt 
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mixing  in  a  national  university  with  lay  students.  In 
France^  the  f  utare  priesthood  will  have  served  in  the 
ranks^  and  spent  a  portion  of  the  most  susceptible 
period  of  their  life  in  the  not  very  saintly  atmosphere 
of  a  French  regiment 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  agitation  this  great  re- 
volation  has  produced,  and  very  Catholic  voices  are 
sometimes  heard  defending  it.  It  is  said  that,  by  re- 
moving an  old  reproach  and  an  invidious  exemption, 
it  has  done  much  to  diminish  the  unpopularity  of  the 
priesthood  ;  that  it  is  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  world  they  could  never  have  acquired  in  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary  ;  that  it  at  least  secures  that  those 
who  are  binding  themselves  irrevocably  to  a  life  of  ce- 
libacy and  separation  will  do  so  with  their  eyes  open, 
and  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  world  they  are  leav- 
ing.' In  practice,  I  believe  the  measure  is  often  miti- 
gated by  sending  the  seminarist  conscripts  to  serve  in 
the  hospitals.  Another  portion  of  the  French  law 
goes  much  further,  and  makes  an  ordained  priest  liable 
to  be  called  from  the  altar  for  twenty-eight  days'  ser- 
vice in  the  year.  Catholic  writers  justly  say  that  such 
a  service  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  Catholic  no- 
tion of  the  priesthood,  and  that  it  produces  an  irri- 
tation which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  military 
advantage. 

It  is  too  soon  to  speak  with  any  confidence  of  the 
ultimate  results  of  the  new  French  policy.  In  this, 
as  in  all  similar  cases,  perhaps  less  depends  upon  the 
letter  of  the  law  than  u]K>n  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
administered.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion the  tension  of  conflict  has  been  greatly  relaxed, 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  public  schools  have,  in 
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moat  places,  asBumed  a  reall;  neutral  character,  and 
an  giving  the  great  mass  of  the  French  people  an  ex- 
oellent  aecnlar  eduoation,  vithont  interfering  with 
their  religions  belief.  The  spirit  that  prevailed  in  the 
French  Oovernment  in  the  dajs  of  O^nbetta  and  of 
Panl  Bert  has  greatly  changed.  A  new  spirit  of  com- 
promise and  conciliation  seems  abroad  ;  and  although 
there  ia  much  aggressive  atheism  in  France,'  this  does 
not  appear,  as  far  as  a  stranger  can  judge,  to  be  en- 
oouraged  in  the  public  schools.  The  manuals  of '  civic 
and  moral  instruction '  that  are  in  greatest  nae  iu  these 
•chools  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics,  very 
defective,  as  they  eatablish  moral  teaching  withont 
any  reference  to  Catholic  doctrines,  and  accentuate 
■trongly  the  political  improvement  since  government 
was  establislied  on  the  principles  of  1789.  It  is,  how- 
ever, grossly  untrue  to  represent  them  as  irreiigions. 
In  one  of  the  principal  of  them  the  existence  of  God, 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  of  the  eternal  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  is  strongly  maintained. 
The  duty  of  self-examination  is  enfor^,  and  a  great 
deal  of  Torv  excellent  and  detailed  moral  teaching  ia 
given,  in  a  form  that  is  adapted  with  singular  skill  to 
the  oomprebension  of  the  young.*  Uow  fau-  the  actual 
riW  r*t*  teaching  U  conducted  in  accordance  with 
this  admirable  model  it  i«  not  poosible  for  any  one  who 
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has  not  a  large  practical  experience  in  French  educa- 
tion to  say. 

The  stringency  of  the  French  laws  against  priestly 
interference  with  politicris  very  greats  and  no  disposi- 
tion has  hitherto  been  shown  to  relax  it.  The  proceed- 
ings which  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  Ireland 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  hour  by  a  French  Go- 
Ternment.  The  law  of  1801,  forbidding  national  coun- 
cils and  diocesan  synods^  and  confining  the  action  of 
each  bishop  to  his  own  diocese^  has  been  so  strictly  in- 
terpreted that  five  bishops  were  prosecuted  in  1892 
because  they  jointly  signed  an  episcopal  manifesto.  A 
law  of  1810,  reviving  an  edict  of  Louis  XIV. ,  peremp- 
torily forbids  all  interference  of  the  Church  with  tem- 
poral affairs.  An  article  of  the  penal  code  makes  it  an 
offence  punishable  by  from  two  months'  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  for  any  ecclesiastic  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry  to  censure  or  to  criticise  a  law  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  less  than  a  vcar  the  salaries  of  a  cardinal, 
an  archbishop,  five  bisho])s,  and  a  great  number  of 
curds  were  stopped  by  the  Government  in  order  to 
punish  them  for  offences  against  these  laws.  The  usual 
charges  were  that  they  condemned  divorce  from  the 
pulpit ;  that  they  had  enjoined  tiieir  parishioners  not 
to  send  their  children  to  the  secular  schools  ;  that  they 
had  refused  absolution  to  ])enitents  ;  tiiat  they  had  ex- 
horted the  faithful  to  vote  at  elections  for  Catholic 
candidates.  In  three  cases  which  occurred  in  1892 
diocesan  catechisms  were  brought  before  the  law  courts 
because  they  contained  articles  declaring  that  it  was 
a  sin  to  vote  badly  ;  that  marriage  without  a  religious 
ceremony  was  no  true  marriage,  but  a  criminal  connec- 
tion ;  that  parents  mu^t  not  send  their  children  to  bad 
schools.  The  tribunal  pronounced  that  the  bishops 
who  sanctioned  these  catechisms  had  attempted  '  to 
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trace  out  for  the  faithful  of  their  dioceses,  od  the 
subject  of  civil  duties,  a  line  of  conduct  under  a  reli- 
gious sanction,'  and  they  accordingly  ordered  the  in- 
criminated  paaeages  in  the  catediisnie  to  be  eappressed. 
It  is  said  on  good  anthority,  that  in  1892  more  eccle- 
siastics were  prosecnted  on  such  grounds  before  the 
Council  of  State  than  in  the  forty  last  years  of  the  two 
monarchies.' 

The  foregoing  pages  will,  I  hope,  hare  given  a  clear, 
thongh  by  no  means  an  exhaustive,  account  of  the  re- 
ligious conflict  which,  contrary  to  the  anticipation  of 
the  best  thinkers  of  the  banning  of  the  centnry,  di- 
vides Catholic  countries.  It  has  arisen  partly  from  the 
reaction  against  the  laiaser  fairs  system  which  has  led 
the  State  all  over  Europe  to  claim  higher  powers  of 
moulding  the  characters  of  ito  members,  and  has  greatly 
increased  tlie  sense  of  the  importance  of  national  edu- 
cation. It  has  arisen  partly  also  from  the  increased 
sacerdotalism  and  centralisation  of  the  Church,  and 
from  the  peculiar  facilities  it  possesses  of  influencing 
the  new  conditions  of  European  politics.  In  an  age 
when  the  world  is  governed  by  mere  numbers,  and 
therefore  mainly  by  the  most  ignorant,  who  are  neces- 
sarily the  most  numerous,  any  organisation  that  has 
the  power  of  combining  for  its  own  purposes  great 
masses  of  ignorant  voters  acquires  a  formidable  Influ- 
ence.    The  facilities  the  Catholic  Church  possesses  for 
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this  purpose  are  great  and  manifest,  and  its  interests 
may  easily,  in  the  minds  of  its  deyotees,  not  only  domi- 
nate over,  bat  supersede,  the  interests  of  the  State. 

Patriotism  is  at  bottom,  to  most  men,  a  moral  neces- 
sity. It  meets  and  satisfies  that  desire  for  a  strong, 
disinterested  enthusiasm  in  life  which  is  deeply  im- 
planted in  our  nature.  It  may,  howcTer,  be  extin- 
gaished  in  different  ways.  Sometimes  it  is  destroyed 
by  the  excessive  growth  in  a  nation  of  material  and 
selfish  interests.  Sometimes  it  perishes  by  a  kind  of 
atrophy  when  the  fields  in  which  it  naturally  expatiates 
are  no  longer  open.  This  was  the  case  in  the  despotism 
of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  when,  the  paths  of  honour- 
able public  duty  being  for  the  most  part  closed,  the 
best  men  ceased  to  interest  themselves  in  public  con- 
cerns, and  a  new  ideal  type  of  excellence  arose,  in 
which  the  civic  virtues  were  almost  wholly  displaced 
by  the  virtues  of  the  ascetic,  contemplative  and  reli- 
gious life.  In  our  own  day,  the  complete  political 
impotence  to  which  the  upper  and  more  intelligent 
classes  are  reduced  in  an  unqualified  democracy  is  evi- 
dently tending,  in  many  countries,  to  detach  them 
from  all  interest  in  public  affairs.  Often,  too,  the  love 
of  country  decays  by  the  substitution  of  other  objects 
of  enthusiasm.  Women  are,  on  the  whole,  more  un- 
selfish than  men,  but  in  many  ages  and  countries  their 
unselfish  enthusiasm  has  been  almost  whollv  uncon- 
nected  with  national  interests.  In  the  periods  of  the 
religious  wars  the  true  country  of  the  devotee  was 
usually  the  country  of  his  religion,  and  not  the  coun- 
try of  his  birth.  In  modern  times,  the  devout  Catho- 
lic is  very  apt  to  look  upon  the  Church  as  his  true  and 
his  higher  country,  and  he  accordingly  subordinates 
all  his  political  action  to  the  furtherance  of  its  interests. 

There  are  many  signs  that  Catholicism  will  in  the 
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future  tend  more  and  more  to  su  alliance  with  democ- 
racy. It  has  is  most  countries  lost  the  dignities  and 
privil^es  on  which  its  power  largely  depended.  The 
powers  with  which  it  was  once  closely  allied  no  longer 
goVem  the  world,  and  it  has  always  sought  to  connect 
itseU  with  what  is  strongest  among  mankind.  In  its 
early  history  it  will  find  ample  justification  for  a  de- 
mocratic policy.  The  election  in  the  early  Charch  of 
bishops  by  Qniversal  suftrage;  the  many  passages  in 
which  the  Fathers,  in  language  very  like  that  of  mo- 
dem Socialism,  denounced  tlie  rich  and  advocated  a 
community  of  goods ;  the  Councils,  which  formed  one 
of  the  first  great  experiments  in  representative  govern- 
ment ;  the  essentially  democratic  character  of  a  worship 
which  brings  together  on  a  common  plane  members  of 
all  classes,  and  of  an  organisation  which  enables  men 
of  the  humblest  birth  to  attain  to  a  dignity  far  tran- 
scending all  mere  human  greatness ;  the  long  war  waged 
by  the  Charch  against  slavery  ;  the  great  place  in  th« 
history  of  liberty  which  may  be  claimed  for  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  the  early  Jesuits,  as  the  precnrsors  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Social  Contract,  may  all  be  appealed  to. 
Kven  Bossuct,  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  pro- 
claimed that  the  Church  was  pre-eminently  and  origi- 
nally the  city  of  the  poor ;  that  the  rich  were  only 
admitted  into  it  by  tolerance,  and  on  the  condition  of 
serving  the  poor ;  that  the  poor  had  great  reason  to 
complain  of  the  inequality  of  conditions  in  the  world.' 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  whole  system  of  me- 
diieval  industry,  with  its  highly  organised  and  pro- 
tected guilds,  which  grew  up  in  an  eminently  Catholic 
society,  has  far  more  afllnity  to  the  modem  Socialistic 
ideals  than  the  system  of  unrestricted  and  inexorable 
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competition^  with  a  surviyal  of  the  fittest,  which  Adam 
Smith  and  his  followers  proclaimed,  which  Malthus 
pushed  to  its  most  unpopular  consequences,  which 
Darwin  showed  to  be  the  great  principle  of  progress  in 
the  world.     Even  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  work- 
ing-class politics,  which  is  doing  much  to  weaken  the 
exclusive  sympathies  of  nationality,  has  some  tendency 
to  harmonise  with  the  spirit  of  a  cosmopolitan  Church. 
In  Belgium,  in  England,  and  perhaps  to  a  still  greater 
degree  in  the  United  States,  the  priesthood  are  learn- 
ing— somewhat  to  their  own  surprise — ^liow  much  better 
the  Church  can  flourish  in  countries  where  it  has  no 
privileges  but  perfect  freedom  than  in  countries  where 
the  whole  system  of  government  seems  framed  on  the 
model  of  the  Syllabus ;  and  a  large  number  of  the  more 
intelligent  Catholics  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Church  has  much  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from 
Government  interference.     Among  the  many  points  of 
interest  which  Rome  presented  in  the  year  of  the  Coun- 
cil, few  were  greater  than  the  appearance  there  of  a  large 
body  of  bishops  from  the  United  States  who  were  at 
once  intensely  Catholic  and  intensely  American,  and 
who  were  quite  accustomed  to  hold  their  own  amid  the 
stormy  freedom  of  American  life.     I  can  remember  the 
coarse  of  sermons  they  preached,  in  which  examples 
from  American  history  were  usually  put  forward,  in  a 
foremost  place,  among  the  moral  landmarks  of  the  world. 
I  can  remember  still  more  vividly  the  bewilderment  of 
one  very  eminent  American  divine,  who  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  represent  Catholicism  as  the  natural  ally 
of  democracy  and  freedom,  at  the  political  ideas  and  the 
system  of  government  which  he  found  predominating 
around  him.     '  If  the  Pope  only  could  be  made  to  see,' 
I  once  heard  him  say,  '  how  much  better  he  would  get 
on  with  public  meetings  and  a  free  press  !' 
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The  downfall  of  the  temporal  power,  by  giving  the 
Papacy  a  greater  independency  of  secular  interests,  will 
probably  accelerate  this  movement.  In  most  conntries 
there  now  is  a  strong  and  growing  tendency  among 
Catholic  divines  to  throw  themselves  ardently  into  the 
social  question,  and,  discarding  old  alliances,  to  seek 
new  elements  of  power  in  connection  with  the  questions 
that  most  interest  the  working  claases.  This  was  the 
policy  which  Lamennais  long  since  preached  with  con- 
summate eloqnence.  This  has  been,  in  our  day,  the 
policy  of  Bishop  Ketteler  in  Qermany,  of  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons in  America,  of  Cardinal  Manning  in  England,  of 
Father  Curci  in  Italy,  of  the  Comte  de  Mun  in  France. 
In  Gennany,  the  Catholic  party  has  more  than  once 
shown  sympathies  with  the  Socialist  party ;  and  both 
in  Germany  and  Belgium  the  movement  known  as 
'  Christian  Socialism '  has  Bssnmed  a  very  considerable 
importance.  Qnestions  of  the  international  regulation 
of  labour ;  of  the  legal  restriction  of  hours  of  labour ; 
of  the  possibility  of  placing  wages  on  a  wholly  different 
basis  from  supply  and  demand ;  of  the  establishment 
by  law  of  a  minimum  wage ;  of  the  extension  of  co> 
operative  industry,  and  of  associations  much  like  the 
tnediieval  guilds  for  strengthening  the  working-class  in- 
terest and  dimiuisliing  the  stress  of  competition  are  now 
constantly  discussed  in  societies  presided  over  by  ardent 
Catholics.  The  industrial  system  an  nt  present  exist- 
ing is  denounced  as  essentially  unjust.  The  demand 
for  a  Sunday  rest  naturally  forms  a  leading  part  of  the 
programme,  and  the  movement  has  been  usually  blended 
with  the  anti-Semitic  crusade,  which  is  represented  as 
a  crusade  against  usury  and  capital.' 
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It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  much  very  genuine 
conyiction  and  earnest  sympathy  with  the  poor  have 
inspired  this  moyement,  though  it  is^  I  thinks  equally 
certain  that  questions  of  ecclesiastical  policy  and  power 
have  entered  largely  into  it.  The  able  and  enlightened 
man  who  now  presides  over  the  Catholic  Church  has 
issued  a  long  and  remarkable  Encyclical  '  On  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Working  Man,'  dealing  with  the  great 
social  questions  of  the  time.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
has  done  much  to  solve  them.  Questions  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  profitably  discussed  by  wide  propositions  and 
Ysgue  generalities,  without  entering  into  controverted 
details  and  grappling  with  concrete  difficulties,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  a  personage  whose  words  are  accepted 
as  inspired  and  infollible  to  deal  with  such  questions, 
except  in  the  most  general  manner.  The  Encyclical, 
however,  has  had  an  undoubted  effect  in  accentuating 
the  movement  which  is  giving  social  questions  a  fore- 
most place  in  Catholic  politics. 

It  was  a  prediction  of  Count  Cavour  that,  sooner  or 
later,  Ultramontanism  and  Socialism  would  be  allied.^ 
Much  that  has  happened  since  the  death  of  the  great 
Italian  statesman  tends  to  strengthen  the  probability  of 
his  prediction.  But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
chances  of  this  alliance,  it  is  at  least  certain  tliat  there 
are  real  dangers  to  be  feared  from  the  exercise  of  the 
spiritaal  power  of  the  Catholic  priests  for  political  pur- 
poses over  an  ignorant  population,  and  with  a  demo- 
cratic suffrage.  I  do  not  think  that  this  danger  has 
been  wiselv  met  either  in  Oermanv  or  France ;  but  I 
think  also  that  the  Catholic  Ciovernments  of  the  world 
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are  well  justified  in  their  belief  that  tlie  danger  is  not 
one  that  can  be  neglected  by  a  wise  legislator.  The 
most  efEectoal  remedy  is  probably  to  be  found  in  tlie 
withdrawal,  as  far  as  public  opinion  will  admit,  of 
eecnlar  education  from  ecclesiastical  control,  and  the 
establishment  of  such  systems  of  education  as  bring 
together  members  of  different  creeds.  But  those  who 
are  aware  of  the  enormous,  scandalous,  ostentatious 
clerical  coercion  that  is  in  the  present  day  practised  in 
Ireland,  will  probably  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Catholic  Governments  are  quite  right  in  their  belief 
that  some  further  legislation  is  required.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  elections  may  he,  and  have  been,  invali- 
dated on  the  ground  of  religious  intimidation,  but  this 
remedy  is  a  very  insufficient  one.  The  most  cnishing 
intimidation  is  the  most  successful,  for  it  scares  the' 
witness  from  the  witness-box.  The  men  wlio  arc  really 
guilty  are  altogether  unpunished  ;  and  even  when  the 
election  is  prononnced  void,  they  usually  succeed  at  the 
neit  election  in  returning  their  candidates.  As  longaa 
it  remains  possible  to  turn  the  chapel  into  an  election- 
eering agency,  and  to  blend  politics  with  religious  rites ; 
as  long  as  priests  are  allowed  to  overawe  the  electors  at 
the  polling-plaoes,  to  stand  by  the  ballot-boxes,  and 
take  a  leading  part  aa  personation  agents  or  agents  in 
counting  votes,  so  long  clerical  intimidation  will  con- 
tinue. Two  laws,  at  least,  are  imperatively  needed  to 
meet  the  evil.  The  one  is  a  law  making  the  introduc- 
tion of  politics  into  the  chapels,  and  tlie  actual  or 
threatened  deprivation  of  religious  rites  on  account  of 
a  political  vote,  a  criminal  offence  punishable  by  severe 
penalties.  The  other  is  a  law  putting  au  end  to  alt 
personal  interference  or  participation  of  priests  at  elec- 
tions, except  as  simple  voter*. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Ik  the  discussion  of  legal  limitations  of  natural  liberty 
some  confusion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  theological, 
moral  and  utilitarian  considerations  often  enter  in  com- 
bination among  the  reasons  for  legislation,  and  the 
proportionate  weight  which  is  attached  to  these  several 
elements  varies  greatly  in  different  ages  and  with  dif« 
ferent  classes.  A  conspicuous  instance  of  this  kind  is 
furnished  by  the  laws  prohibiting  Sunday  labour  and 
Sunday  amusements.  It  is  now,  indeed,  very  generally 
recognised  by  competent  authorities  that  a  profound 
misconception  underlies  a  great  part  of  the  popular 
English  religions  sentiment  on  the  subject.  Sunday  is 
not  the  Sabbath,  and  its  obligation  docs  not  rest  upon 
the  Fourth  Commandment.  It  is  a  Church  holiday, 
enacted  in  the  earliest  davs  of  Christianitv  in  com- 
memoration  of  a  great  Christian  event,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  Christian  worship,  and  the  same  authority 
which  enjoined  the  festival  prescribed  the  conditions  of 
it«  observance.  In  the  early  Church  many  Jewish  con- 
verts considered  the  Fourth  Commandment  still  bind- 
ing upon  them,  and  tliey  accordingly  observed  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  as  well  as  the  Christian  Lord's  Day. 
The  Gentile  converts,  however,  in  acconlance  with  the 
express  language  of  St.  Paul,*  considered  the  former 
day  no  longer  obligator}*,  though  they  were  bound  on 
other   than   Old   Testament  grounds  to  observe  the 
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Christian  festival.  The  early  Fathers,  with  one  voice 
and  in  the  clearest  language,  recognised  the  distinction 
between  the  two  days,  and  deckred  that  the  Jewish 
Sabhath  had  been  abrogated  with  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion, though  the  obeeirance  of  the  Lord's  Da;  was 
obligatory  on  Christians,' 

Legislation  soon  confirmed  this  obligation.  A  law 
of  Constantine  enacted  that '  ou  the  venerable  day  of 
the  Sua 'all  workshops  should  be  closed,  and  magis- 
trates, and  people  residing  in  cities,  should  rest ;  but 
he  at  the  same  time  expressly  authorised  agricultural 
labonr,  he  placed  no  restriction  on  public  amusements, 
and  he  afterwards  permitted  the  law  courts  to  be  open 
on  that  day  for  the  purpose  of  emancipating  slaves  and 
treeing  sons  from  the  paternal  power.  The  legislation 
of  the  elder  and  younger  Theodosins  went  further.  It 
not  only  forbade  business,  but  also  suppressed  the  pub- 
lic games  and  theatrical  exhibitions  on  the  Lord's  Day. 
It  mast,  however,  be  added  that  these  amusemente  had 
always  been  looked  on  with  disfavonr  by  the  Church, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Theodosian  lawa 
on  tlie  subject  were  vet^'  imperfectly  executed. 

During  the  Dark  Ages  several  provincial  Councils 
enjoined  a  more  Judaical  observance  of  Sunday  :  it  be- 
came customary  to  drew  parallels  between  the  Jewish 
ordinances  and  the  Christian  holidays ;  the  Sabbath 
was  represented  as  at  least  preSguriug  the  Sunday  rest, 
and  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  sometimes  quoted 
in  its  support.     But  though  the  Judaical  element  tu 
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Sabbath  observances  undoubtedly  increased  during  the 
Middle  Ages^  the  Catholic  Church  has^  as  a  whole, 
never  committed  itself  to  the  confusion  of  the  two 
days.  The  term  Sabbath  was  scarcely  ever  applied  to 
the  Christian  festival,  and  many  of  the  chief  authori- 
ties in  the  Church  continued,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  clearly  to  testify  to  the  distinction  be* 
tween  the  two  days.  Attendance  on  a  religious  service 
on  the  Lord's  Day  was  enjoined  under  pain  of  mortal 
sin.  Work,  as  a  general  rule,  was  prohibited,  though 
there  were  various  exceptions.  On  the  other  hand, 
innocent  amusements,  if  they  did  not  clash  with  reli- 
gious services,  were  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged. 
On  Friday  public  amusements  were  suppressed,  for  that 
day  had  very  early  been  accounted  as  a  fast  day  ;  and  it 
was  observed  with  such  stringency  that  there  have  been 
instances  of  men  having  been  put  to  death  for  having 
eaten  meat  on  Friday.*  An  English  law  of  Henry  VI. 
forbade  fairs  and  markets  to  be  held  on  Sunday.'  Four 
Sundays  in  harvest-time,  however,  were  excepted,  and 
this  exception  was  only  taken  away  in  the  present 
reign.* 

If  we  pass  to  the  Ueformation,  we  shall  find  that  all 
the  leading  Iteformers  maintained,  in  clear  and  decisive 
terms,  that  the  Lord's  Day  was  an  institution  wholly 
distinct  from  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  'larger  Cate- 
chism '  of  Luther,  and  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon  and  Luther,  and 
which  was  accepted  by  the  main  body  of  Protestants, 
laid  down  that,  while  it  was  highly  desirable  for  edifi- 


•  *  r«liii  qui  aroit  iiuiDf6  de  U  te  repentitt,  fi  ettoit  il  pendu 
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cation  that  a  day  should  be  set  apart  for  Christian  vor- 
Bhip  ani]  rest,  it  was  a  grare  error  to  believo  that  tfaig 
was  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  or  a  snbBtitute  for  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.  'Scripttire  abrogated  the  Sabbath;'  'it  ig 
a  false  persoasion  that  the  Church's  worship  ought  to 
be  like  the  LeTitical/  '  Those  who  judge  that  in  the 
place  of  the  Sabbath  the  Lord's  Day  waa  iustitnted  as 
a  day  to  be  necessarily  observed  are  greatly  mistaken.' 
It  ia  right  that  a  day  should  be  appointed  on  which 
men  should  rest  from  their  labours,  and  have  leisure 
and  time  to  assemble  together  for  Pivine  worship,  but 
under  the  dispensation  of  Christian  liberty  the  obser- 
vance of  days  is  'not  a  matter  of  necessity.'  'If  any 
one,'  Luther  once  said,  sets  up  the  observance  of  the 
day  '  on  a  Jewish  foundation,  then  I  order  you  to  work 
on  it,  to  ride  on  it,  to  dance  on  it,  to  feast  on  it,  to 
do  anything  that  shall  remove  this  encroachment  on 
Christian  Hberty.'  'To  think  that  working  on  the 
Lord's  Day,' said  Bucer,  'b  in  itself  a  sin,  is  a  super* 
sUtion  and  a  denying  of  the  Grace  of  Christ.' 

Modem  Puritanism  is  lai^clj  traced  to  Calvin,  but 
in  its  views  of  the  nature  of  Sunday  it  can  derive 
no  countenance  from  his  writings  and  oxampie.  He 
stated  that  the  Sabbath  was  totally  abrogated  ;  that  it 
was  n  typical  and  shadowy  ordinance,  no  longer  re- 
quired ;  and  that  it  was  a  gross  and  carnal  error  to  * 
believe  that,  although  the  day  of  the  Sabbath  waa 
changed,  its  obligation  remains.  Men  should,  indeed, 
devote  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  to  the  pnblio 
worship  of  Cod  and  to  resting  from  their  work.  The 
sccenth  of  our  time  is  a  convenient  proportion,  but  the 
proportion  and  the  special  jmrtion  so  assigned  are  alike 
matters  of  indifference.  lie  complains  tliat '  Jewish 
ideas'  had  been  imported  into  this  subject,  and  he  cer- 
tainly never  intended  that  Sunday  should  be  kept  by 
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the  suppression  of  all  amusements.  John  Knox  once 
found  him  engaged  in  playing  a  game  of  bowls  on  Sun- 
day. Knox  himself  had  no  scruples  about  supping  in 
company  on  that  day,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  his  views  about  Sunday  were  in  any  way  different 
from  those  of  the  Continental  Reformers. 

The  Helvetic  Confession,  representing  Zwingli  and 
the  other  Swiss  Reformers,  is  very  clear  on  the  subject. 
*  In  the  Churches  of  old,  from  the  very  times  of  the 
Apostles,  not  merely  are  certain  days  in  each  week  ap- 
pointed for  religious  assemblies,  but  the  Lord's  Day 
itself  was  consecrated  to  that  purpose  and  to  holy  rest. 
This  practice  our  Churches  retain  for  worship's  sake 
and  for  charity's  sake.  But  we  do  not  thereby  give 
countenance  to  Judaic  observances  and  to  superstition. 
We  do  not  believe,  either,  that  one  day  is  more  sacred 
than  another,  and  that  mere  rest  is  in  itself  pleasing  to 
God.  We  keep  a  Lord's  Day,  not  a  Sabbath  Day,  by 
an  unconstrained  observance.' ' 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  chief  Protestant  leaders 
on  the  Continent.  Those  of  the  Anglican  Church  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  were  very  similar. 
Cranmcr  described  Sunday  as  resting  for  its  authority 
on  the  Church  and  on  the  magistrates,  and  he  drew  no 
distinction  between  it  and  other  holidays.  Attendance 
on  the  Anglican  service  on  Sunday  was  enforced  by 
law ;  but  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign  Elizabeth  or- 
dered all  clergymen  to  teach  their  parishioners  *  that 
they  may  with  a  safe  and  quiet  conscience,  after  their 
Common  Prayer  in  time  of  harvest,  labour  upon  the 
holy  and  festival  days  over  that  thing  which  God  had 
•ent ;  and  if  from  any  scrupulosity  or  qualms  of  con- 
science men  should  snperstitionsly  abstain  from  work- 
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ing  Upon  those  days,  th&t  then  they  should  grievously 
offend  and  displease  God.'  The  theatres  during  her 
whole  reigQ  were  open  on  that  day,  and  the  afternoons, 
after  Chnroh  service,  were  commonly  spent  in  rustic 

Before  the  close  of  her  reign,  however,  a  different 
spirit  had  arisen,  and  the  Puritan  section  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  hod  begun  to  adopt  the  Sabbatarian  views 
which,  in  the  following  century,  so  rapidly  spread.  In 
the  second  volume  of  Homilies  which  was  issued  by 
order  of  Convocation  in  1563,  there  is  a  '  Homily  on  tlie 
Place  and  Time  of  Prayer,'  which  bases  Sunday  obser- 
vance on  the  Fourth  Commnndment.  '  Albeit  this  com- 
mandment of  Ood  doth  not  bind  Christian  people  so 
straitly  to  observe  and  keep  the  utter  ceremonies  of  the 
Sabbath  Day  as  it  was  given  unto  the  Jews,  as  touch- 
ing the  forbidding  of  work  and  labour  in  time  of  great 
necessity,  and  as  touching  the  precise  keeping  of  the 
seventh  day  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews  .  .  .  yet, 
notwithstanding,  whatsoever  is  found  in  the  Com- 
mandments appertaining  to  the  law  of  Nature  .  .  . 
ought  to  be  retained  and  kept  of  all  good  Christian 
people.  And  therefore  by  this  Commandment  we 
ought  to  have  a  time  on  one  day  in  the  week  wherein 
we  ought  to  rest,  yea,  from  our  lawful  and  needful 
work.'  'God's  obedient  children,'  the  homtly  con- 
tinues, '  shonld  nse  Sunday  holily,  and  rest  from  their 
common  and  daily  business,  and  also  give  themselves 
wholly  to  heavenly  exercises.' '    Sunday  is  described  as 

>ThU   laD(r»*lR  i*  Tprj  like  lo  the    aenlcc    of    God;    mud 
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the  Christian  Sabbath  day,  and  the  writer  complains 
bitterly  that  *  God  is  more  dishonoured  and  the  deril 
better  served  upon  Sunday  than  upon  all  the  days  of 
the  week  beside/  Of  Hhose  that  will  b^  counted 
Ood's  people/  he  says^  many  have  given  up  all  thought 
of  keeping  Sunday.  They  ride,  journey,  buy^  sell, 
keep  markets  and  fairs  on  that  d^y  and  on  all  days 
alike,  while  others  make  Sunday  a  day  of  drunken, . 
turbulent,  and  gluttonous  revelry.  An  admonition 
which  was  read  from  the  churches  after  the  earthquake 
of  1580  complains  that  Hhe  Sabbath  days  and  holy 
days  .  .  .  are  spent  full  heathenishly  in  taveming, 
tippling,  gaming,  playing,  and  beholding  of  bear- 
baiting  and  stage-plays,  to  the  utter  dishonour  of  Ood, 
impeachment  of  all  godliness,  and  unnecessary  con- 
suming of  men's  substance.  .  .  .  The  want  of  orderly 
discipline  and  catechising  hath  either  sent  great  num- 
bers, both  young  and  old,  back  again  to  Papistry,  or 
let  them  run  loose  into  godless  atheism.' ' 

This  disorder  contributed  largely  to  the  reaction  to- 
wards a  Sabbatarian  observance  of  Sunday  that  grew 
up  among  the  English  Puritans,  who  represented  in 
general  the  most  religious  class  in  England.  They 
felt  strongly  the  necessity  of  giving  a  more  religions 
character  to  the  Lord's  Day  ;  but  they  were  precluded 
by  their  theology  from  admitting  the  obligation  of  any 
observance  resting  on  mere  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
their  whole  teaching  had  taken  a  very  Old  Testament 
cast.  In  1580,  the  London  magistracy  obtained  from 
the  Queen  an  interdiction  of  Sanduy  plays  and  games 
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within  the  liberties  of  the  City.  Two  years  later  aii 
accident  which  occurred  near  London,  from  the  fall- 
ing of  a  scaffold  during  some  Sunday  games  at  Paris 
Oarden,  at  Sonthwark,  was  represented  as  a  Divine 
judgment,  and  in  1585  a~  measnre  passed  through 
Parliament  '  for  the  better  and  more  reverend  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath,'  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Queen.' 
The  doctrine  that  the  Lord's  Day  was  the  Sabbath, 
that  Christians  were  as  much  bonnd  as  the  ancient 
Jews  to  absttun  from  all  work  and  pleasure  on  that 
day,  was  now  constantly  preached.  A  work  by  Dr. 
Bownd,  which  first  appeared  in  1595,  and  which,  hav- 
ing been  repressed  by  authority,  was  republished  in 
16U6,  advocated  this  view  in  its  extreme  form,  and  met 
with  a  very  wide  acceptance.  Strype  tells  us  how,  in 
many  parts  of  England,  preachers  were  maintaining  in 
the  first  part  of  the  seveiitoeuth  century  that  to  work, 
to  play  bowls,  to  make  a  feast  or  wedding-dinner  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  or  to  ring  on  that  day  more  bells  than 
a  single  one  which  was  to  summon  worshippers  to 
prayers,  was  as  great  a  sin  as  the  most  atrocious  act  of 
murder  or  adultery.  Before  the  death  of  James  I.  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  appears  to  have  been  accepted  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  English  Puritans.* 

It  met  with  great  resistance.  ^Vliitgift,  who  was 
ArchbisJtop  of  Canterbury  when  the  book  of  Dr. 
Bownd  appeared,  formally  condemned  it  as  heretical, 
and  some  of  the  more  extreme  and  aggressive  Sabba- 
tarians were  molested  by  authority.  James  I.  con- 
sented to  the  closing  of  theatres  on  Sunday,  but  when 
he  found  that  Puritan  magistrates  in  Lancashire  were 
suppressing  all  Sunday  games,  he  Issued,  in  1618,  a 
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Declaration^  which  he  ordered  all  clergymeu  to  read 
from  the  pulpit^  directing  that  after  Divine  service  his 
subjects  should  not  be  prevented  or  discouraged  from 
lawful  and  harmless  recreations^  such  as  dancings  leap- 
ing, vaulting,  morris-dances  and  maypoles,  provided 
such  sports  were  held  *  in  due  and  convenient  time,  with- 
out impediment  or  neglect  of  Divine  service ; '  though 
bear  and  bull  baiting,  interludes  and  bowling,  were 
still  prohibited  on  Sunday.  The  opposition,  however, 
which  this  Declaration  produced  among  the  Puritan 
party  was  so  great  that  tiie  King  wisely  withdrew  the 
order  for  reading  it.^ 

The  Puritan  party  were  now  rising  rapidly  to  the 
ascendant.  The  first  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  passed 
a  law  forbidding  any  assembly  of  people  out  of  their 
own  parish  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  any  bull-baiting, 
bear-baiting,  interludes,  common  plays,  or  other  unlaw- 
ful exercises  on  the  same.'  In  the  third  Parliament 
of  Charles  I.  it  was  enacted  that  no  carriers,  waggon- 
ers or  packmen  should  be  allowed  to  travel  on  that  day, 
and  that  no  butcher  should  kill  or  sell  meat  upon  it.^ 
Soon  after  some  Puritan  judges  began  to  forbid  the 
celebration  of  village  feasts  and  wakes  on  Sunday,  and 
especially  certain  *  feasts  of  dedication  *  which  it  was 
the  custom  to  hold  on  the  Sunday  before  or  after  the 
day  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  village  church  was  dedi- 
cated, and  they  also  of  their  own  authority  ordered  the 
clergy  to  publish  this  decree  in  the  time  of  service, 
and  inflicted  punishments  on  those  who  refused  to  do 
so.^  Great  discontent  was  aroused  bv  these  measures, 
and  it  induced  Charles,  at  the  advice  of  Laud,  to  pub- 
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lish  ID  1G33  the  'Book  of  Sports,'  vhicli  fills  such  a 
cooapicnons  and  disastrons  place  in  the  history  of  the 
English  rebellion.  It  vas  simplfa  reproddction  of  the 
Declaration  of  James  I.,  with  a  short  addition  fonually 
anthoriaing  the  dedication  feasts  and  other  village  fes- 
tivals, as  long  as  thej  wen  celebrated  without  dis- 
order ;  the  judges  of  assize  were  commanded  '  to  see' 
that  no  man  do  trouble  or  molest  any  of  onr  loyal  and 
dutiful  people  in  or  for  their  lawful  recreations,  having 
first  done  their  duty  to  God  and  continuing  in  obedi- 
ence to  us  and  to  onr  laws,'  and  it  was  ordered  that 
this  Declaration  should  be  read  in  every  parish  church. 
At  the  subsequent  trial  of  Archbishop  Land,  one  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him  was  that  he  '  held  that 
Sunday  is  oo  Sabbath.' 

There  are  few  things  in  ecclesiastical  history  more 
remarkable  than  the  speed  and  power  with  which  the 
Puritan  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath  pervaded  British  Pro- 
testantism. It  supplied  a  large  portion  of  tlie  religions 
fanaticism  of  the  Rebellion.  It  was  supreme  in  Eng- 
land daring  the  Commonwealth.  It  moulded  by  its 
influence  the  whole  religious  life  and  character,  both 
of  Scotland  and  New  England,  and  it  affected,  thoagh 
mncli  leas  powerfully,  the  Calvinistic  Churches  of  the 
Continent.  In  England,  the  advantage  of  a  more  re- 
ligious mode  of  spending  Sundiiy  than  had  hitherto 
been  common  was  felt  by  numbers  who  rejected  the 
doctrinal  Byatcm  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  Restoration, 
which  brought  back  many  things,  did  not  bring  back 
the  Sunday  of  Elizabeth  and  the  early  Stuarts.  The 
'  Book  of  Sports'  never  revived.  The  Tillage  dedica- 
tion festivals  were  not  restored.  Tlie  theatres  and  all 
other  places  of  public  amusement  remained  closed. 
Among  the  Dissenting  bodies.  Sabbatarian  views  still 
continued  to  prevail.     In  the  Church  of  England,  the 
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great  majority  of  divines  between  the  Restoration  and 
the  rise  of  the  Evangelical  movement  were  not  Sabba- 
tarians, but  they  cordially  supported  an  observance  of 
Sunday  which,  though  mucli  less  strict  than  that  of 
Scotland  and  NeVkr  England,  was  very  different  from 
that  which  had  once  prevailed  in  England,  and  which 
still  existed  on  the  Continent. 

By  a  law  of  Charles  II.  all  Sunday  labour  was  for- 
bidden ;  no  article  except  milk  could  on  that  day  be 
exposed  for  sale,  no  hackney  coaches  and  other  public 
conveyances  were  allowed  to  ply  their  trade,  and  no 
legal  process  could  be  executed,  except  for  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace.'  The  restrictions  on 
public  conveyances  were  gradually  relaxed  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  as  roads  were  improved  and  as  towns 
and  travelling  increased ;  but  in  the  first  quarter  of 
that  century  we  find  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Harcourt, 
stopped  by  a  constable  for  driving  through  Abingdon 
at  a  time  of  public  service.  In  the  higher  ranks,  the 
observance  of  Sunday  was  probably  less  strict  than 
among  the  middle  class.  The  Lutheran  education  of 
many  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  foreign 
travelling  and  general  religious  indifference  of  the 
upper  classes^  contributed  to  mitigate  it.  Cabinet 
Councils,  Cabinet  dinners,  Court  entertainments,  and 
fashionable  card-parties  and  receptions,  were  frequent 
on  Sunday  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  by  the  end  of  the  century  Sunday  travelling 
and  Sunday  excursions  had  become  verv  common. 
Sunday  newspapers  had  arisen,  and  Ilydo  Park  waa 
thronged  on  that  day  with  the  carriages  and  horses  of 
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the  rich.  The  Methodist  and  Evangelical  movement, 
however,  was  intensely  Sabbatarian,  and  it  deeply  in- 
flaenced  both  the  teaching  of  the  Anglican  Church  and 
the  cnstoms  of  society.' 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  donbt  that  this  reaction 
towards  Sabbatarianism,  which  was  very  perceptible 
daring  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
daring  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  has  now  spent  its  force.  Public  opinion  in 
England,  and  still  more  in  Scotland,  has  on  this  snb- 
ject  greatly  changed.  In  most  classes  and  districts 
an  amount  of  Sunday  relaxation  has  become  habitual 
which  would  once  have  been  severely  reprobated,  and 
the  changed  views  about  Sunday  will  probably,  sooner 
or  later,  afFect  legislation. 

It  is  certain  that  the  legal  prohibition  of  all  Sunday 
labour  had  a  religious  origin,  and,  according  to  modem 
principles,  no  restriction  based  solely  on  a  contested 
theological  doctrine  should  bo  generally  enforced  by 
law.  The  restriction  is  imposed  on  mnltitudcs  who 
feel  no  religious  obligation  to  observe  it,  and  it  falls 
with  special  hardship  upon  the  Jews,  who,  in  addition 
to  their  own  Sabbath,  are  compelled  to  observe  another 
day  of  rest,  imposed  by  a  religion  which  they  repudi- 
ate, in  commemoration  of  an  event  which  they  deny, 
and  in  the  place  of  an  ordinance  which  they  believe  to 
be  of  eternal  obligation.  If  these  considerations  re- 
mained alone,  they  would  have  an  irresistible  force. 
But  another  set  of  considerations,  which  had  either  no 
part,  or  only  a  very  subsidiary  part,  among  the  motives 
of  tlie  original  legislators,  have  come  rapidly  into  the 
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foreground.  It  is  now  very  generally  recognised  tliat 
a  periodical  and  complete  suspension  of  severe  work  is 
in  the  highest  degree  necessary  to  the  happiness,  to  the 
health,  to  the  full  moral  and  intellectual  development 
of  men,  and  that  one  day  in  seven  is-  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  rest  which  meets  this  want.  Of  all  the 
failures  of  the  French  Revolution,  none  was  more  com- 
plete than  the  substitution  of  a  tenth  for  a  seventh  day 
of  rest,  which  they  established  and  attempted  to  en- 
force by  law.  The  innovation  passed  away  without  a 
protest  or  a  regret,  and  the  proportion  which  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  Churches  had  assigned  was  resumed. 
One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Government  of  the 
Restoration  was  a  severe  law  enforcing  the  observance 
of  Sunday,  which  is  remarkable,  among  other  things, 
for  closing  all  drink-shops  and  refreshment-rooms  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  Mass  in  towns  of  less  than  60,000  in- 
habitants. After  the  Revolution  of  1830  it  fell  into 
almost  complete  desuetude.*  In  1880  it  was  formally 
rei>ealed.' 

If  a  man,  by  working  on  Sunday,  affected  himself 
alone,  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  would  have  any 
riglit  to  interfere  with  him,  but  in  the  keen  competition 
of  industry  this  is  impossible.  A  shop  or  a  manufac- 
tory which  was  open  on  Sunday  would  naturally  dis- 
tance its  competitors,  and  a  small  minority  would  tlius 
always  have  it  in  their  power  to  enforce  Sunday  labour 
on  a  large  majority.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  law 
is  justified  in  imposing  the  restriction  on  all ;  and 
when  this  general  prohibition  is  found  to  be  on  the 
whole  a  great  advantage,  legislators  naturally  hesitate 
to  admit  exceptions  which,  though  plausible  or  justifi- 
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able  in  themseWes,  might  tend  to  weaken  it«  force. 
The  foundation  of  the  law,  however,  is  being  changed. 
It  was  originally  enacted  mainly  or  exclnsiTely  on  reli- 
giooa  grounds.  It  is  now  defended  by  ita  best  support- 
ers on  secular  and  utilitarian  grounds,  though  it  still 
derives  a  great  additional  weight  and  popularity  from 
the  fact  that  a  strong  religious  sentiment  is  behind  it. 

In  Continental  countries,  and  especially  in  France, 
the  advantages  of  the  Sunday  rest  are  being  more  and 
more  felt ;  and  not  the  less  so  since  the  French  Govern* 
ment  has  completely  dissociated  itself  from  Catholi- 
cism. In  Qermany,  a  new  law  came  into  force  in  1893 
which  closed  nil  shops  on  Sunday,  except  for  a  few 
hours.*  The  Catholic  Socialists  make  a  Sunday  rest 
enforced  by  law  one  of  their  leading  demands ;  but  the 
same  demand  has  been  included  in  the  programmes  of 
most  of  the  Socialist  bodies,  which  are  hostile  to  reli- 
gion. It  is  part  of  the  general  movement  for  shorten- 
ing by  law  the  hours  of  labour.  In  the  Berlin  Labour 
Conference  of  1890  the  representatives  of  the  different 
Powers  were  almost  equally  divided  on  this  subject, 
though  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  the  prohibition 
on  Sunday  of  the  labour  of  women  and  children.' 
Some  preesare  has  been  put  upon  Governments  to  set 
the  example  by  discontinuing  on  that  day  manual 
labour  on  public  works.  In  1874,  five  great  railway 
companies  in  France  petitioned  the  Government  to 
close  the  services  of  '  petite  vitesse,'  but  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  refused  the  permission.* 

Aa  might  be  expected,  in  conntries  where  the  Sunday 
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rest  is  nnsupported  either  by  law  or  by  strong  religious 
sentiment  the  demand  for  it  varies  much  with  indus- 
trial conditions.  It  is  strongest  in  large  towns  and 
manufactories,  where  the  pressure  and  competition  of 
labour  throughout  the  year  are  greatest.  It  is  much 
weaker  in  districts  where  life  moves  slowly,  where  la- 
bour is  never  either  intense  or  incessant  or  keenly 
competitive,  and  where  the  distractions  of  amusement 
are  very  few.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  law  pre- 
venting a  farmer  from  working  on  his  own  land  could 
be  enforced  in  any  country  where  it  has  not  been  long 
since  established  on  religious  grounds,  and  a  new  law 
enforcing  cessation  of  labour  would  also  be  very  un- 
popular in  places  of  pleasure-resort,  where  both  hard 
work  and  large  profits  are  restricted  to  the  few  weeks 
or  months  of  a  fashionable  season. 

In  its  broad  lines,  however,  the  prohibition  of  Sun- 
day labour  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  met  with 
almost  universal  acceptance,  and  there  are  only  a  few 
very  minor  questions  that  might  be  raised.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  an  exaggerated  thing  to  prohibit  harvest- 
work  in  the  critical  weeks  during  whicli  tlie  prosperity 
of  the  farmer  so  largely  depends  on  tlie  prompt  use  of 
every  hour  of  fine  weather.  Work  that  is  in  no  sense 
competitive,  such  as  the  work  of  a  man  in  his  own 
ganlen,  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  com])etitive 
labour ;  and  a  wise  tolerance  is  accorded  to  various 
small  industries,  chiefly  for  the  comfort  and  benefit  of 
the  very  poor,  or  of  those  who  are  enjoying  a  holiday 
in  the  country.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  general 
legislative  prohibition  of  Sunday  labour  secures  a  great 
blessing  to  the  community,  and  a  blessing  which  could 
not  in  any  other  way  be  attained.  Looking  at  the 
question  from  a  merely  physical  and  industrial  iK>int 
of  view,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  average  h<»«i«ih« 
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strength,  and  working  power  of  the  race  are  immensel; 
increased  by  the  fresh  air  and  exercise  and  rest  which 
the  Snnday  holiday  seciires.  The  addition  it  makes  to 
human  happiness,  the  benefits  it  bestows  on  those  large 
classes  whose  whole  weekday  lives  are  spent  in  labour 
too  jading  and  incessant  to  leave  any  margin  or  dispo- 
sition for  mental  culture,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
These,  however,  are  not  its  only  advantages.  Though 
an  enlightened  modern  legislator  will  refrain  from 
basing  any  restrictive  law  on  a  contested  theological 
dogma,  and  will  hesitate  much  before  undertaking  to 
make  men  moral  by  law,  he  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  moral  results  of  his  legislation.  \o  one  who  knows 
England  will  doubt  that  the  existence  of  an  enforced 
holiday  primarily  devoted  to  religions  worship  has  con- 
tributed enormously  to  strengthen  the  moral  fibre  of 
the  nation,  to  give  depth,  seriousness,  and  sobriety  to 
the  national  character,  to  save  it  from  being  wholly 
sunk  in  selfish  pursuits  and  material  aims. 

On  the  whole,  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  labour  has 
been  at  once  the  earliest  and  most  successful  of  the 
small  and  dangerous  class  of  measures  that  are  in- 
tended to  regulate  and  restrict  the  labour  of  men. 
The  question,  however,  of  Sunday  amusements  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  Sunday  labour,  and 
there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  great  evils 
have  followed  from  Sabbatarian  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject. Only  a  very  small  minority  of  the  human  race 
have  the  character  and  the  disposition  that  render  it 
possible  for  them  to  spend  a  whole  day  in  devotional 
exercises,  and  an  attempt  to  force  men  of  another  type 
into  such  a  life  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  dangerous  re- 
bound. All  religion  becomes  distasteful  and  discredited, 
and  the  sense  of  moral  perspective  is  fatally  impaired. 
It   is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there   have  been 
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periods  and  districts  in  Scotland  in  which  to  dance,  to 
play  the  piano,  or  even  to  walk  in  the  fields  for  pleasure 
on  Sundays,  would  have  excited  as  much  scandal  as 
some  grave  act  of  commercial  fraud  or  of  sexual  im- 
morality. It  has  often  been  noticed  how  commonly 
children  brought  up  ^ith  great  strictness  in  severely 
religious  families  fall  into  evil  ways,  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  is  very  obvious.  They  have  come  to 
associate  the  whole  religious  side  of  their  teaching  with 
a  repelling  gloom,  with  irksome  and  unnatural  restraint. 
Being  taught  to  aim  perpetually  at  a  temperament  and 
an  ideal  wholly  unsuited  to  their  characters,  they  fail 
to  attain  the  type  of  excellence  which  was  well  within 
their  reach.  The  multiplication  of  unreal  duties  and 
the  confusion  of  harmless  pleasures  with  vice,  destroy 
the  moral  proportion  and  balance  of  their  natures,  and 
as  soon  as  the  restraining  hand  is  withdrawn  a  com- 
plete moral  anarchy  ensues.  A  severe  Sabbatarian 
legislation  has  a  similar  effect  upon  a  nation.  De- 
priving the  people  of  innocent  means  of  enjoyment, 
and  preventing  the  growth  of  some  of  the  tastes  that 
do  most  to  civilise  them,  it  has  often  a  distinctlv  de- 
moralising  influence.  Men  who  have  not  the  disposi- 
tion to  spend  the  day  in  a  constant  round  of  religious 
exercises,  not  unnaturally  leani  to  si)end  it  in  absolute 
torpor  or  in  drunken  vice.  Those  have,  indeed,  much 
to  answer  for  who  have  for  generations  deprived  the 
]K>or  of  all  means  of  innocent  recreation  and  mental 
improvement  on  their  only  holiday. 

Of  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our  time, 
few,  I  think,  are  more  gratifjnng  than  the  growth  of  a 
more  rational  conception  of  Sunday.  In  dealing  with 
Sunday  amusements,  much  consideration  must  be  paid 
to  public  opinion,  and  also  to  the  amount  of  labour 
they  entail.    There  is  a  wise  and  general  consensus  of 
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opinion  that  they  should  be,  in  the  nutin,  restricted  to 
the  nfternooiiE,  and  that  the  morninge  should  be  re- 
served for  religious  eieTcisee.  Uany  forms  of  amase- 
ment,  such  as  those  of  the  pedestrian,  the  fishernian, 
and  the  cricketer,  involve  no  addition  to  Snnday  labour ; 
while  others,  such  as  country  excursions  and  the  open- 
ing of  museuma  and  librsriea,  involve  an  amount  of 
labour  that  is  infinitesimal  in  proportion  to  tbe  great 
benefits  they  produce.  The  value  of  a  country  excur- 
sion to  the  denizens  of  our  crowded  towns  cau  hardly 
be  overrated,  and  with  the  growth  of  towns  and  the 
increasing  stress  and  competition  of  labour  it  is  con- 
tinnally  increasing.  To  secure  a  weekly  holiday  for 
tbe  comparatively  small  nnmber  of  men  whose  Sunday 
labour  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  this  iiiestima- 
ble  blessing  is  a  mere  question  of  organisation  and 
money,  and  it  is  rendered  peculiarly  easy  by  the  large 
profit  which  the  Sunday  holidays  always  produce.  One 
effect  of  opening  on  Sunday  museums  and  galleries 
which  are  now  open  only  on  weekdays,  would  probably 
be  a  reduction  of  the  labour  of  the  attendants  from  six 
days  in  the  week  to  five  and  a  half.  Public  require- 
ments would  be  amply  satisfied  with  admission  to  these 
museums  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  there  would  not 
be  the  smallest  difficulty  in  closing  them  on  one  whole 
weekday,  as  is  done  in,  I  believe,  every  Continental 
capital. 

Ho  way  of  spending  a  Sunday  afternoon  can  be  more 
harmless,  and  not  many  are  more  profitable,  than  in  a 
musenm  or  picture-gallery,  and  there  is  a  peculiar 
wrong  in  closing  institutions  which  are  supported  by 
public  money  against  tbe  classes  who  have  most  labour 
and  fewest  enjoyments  on  the  one  day  on  which  thoy 
could  avail  tbemitclves  of  them.  In  England,  the 
educational  advantages  of  such  institutions  are  pecu- 
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liarly  needed.  Protestantism  has  many  merits,  but  it 
does  nothing  for  the  esthetic  education  of  the  people ; 
while  the  eminently  pictorial  worship  and  the  highly 
ornamented  churches  of  Catholicism  bring  men  in  con- 
stant contact  with  images  and  ceremonies  that  appeal 
to  the  imagination,  and,  in  some  degree,  refine  the 
taste.  From  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  and  even  of  the 
Tudors,  England  has  been  full  of  masterpieces  of 
ancient  art,  but  very  few  poor  men  who  did  not  hap- 
pen to  have  been  servants  in  some  great  man's  house 
can  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  good  picture 
before  the  opening  of  Dulwich  Gallery  in  1817,  and 
of  the  National  Gallery  in  1824.  The  taste  for  public 
gardens,  as  a  really  popular  taste,  is  very  modern. 
The  liberality  of  great  noblemen  who  commonly  throw 
open  their  parks  to  public  enjoyment,  the  opening  of 
the  first  English  Zoological  Garden  in  London  in  1828, 
the  opening  of  Kew  and  Hampton  Court  on  Sunday,  the 
great  movement  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  our 
day  for  forming  people's  i)arks,  throwing  open  squares 
and  gardens  tliat  liad  formerly  been  the  exclusive 
possession  of  a  few,  admitting  all  classes  to  botanical 
and  other  gardens  on  Sunday,  and  permitting  bands  to 
play  in  parks  and  gardens  on  that  day,  have  all  con- 
tributed to  its  formation.  It  has  been  an  unmixed 
benefit.  All  good  judges  have  noticed  the  improve- 
ment of  manners  and  the  increased  power  of  harmless 
and  decorous  enjoyment  among  the  English  poor  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  probably  largely 
due  to  the  more  rational  employment  of  Sunday.  The 
great  provincial  towns  have,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
supported  the  movement,  and,  while  endowing  with 
great  liberality  museums  and  public  libraries,  they  have 
generally  opened  them  on  Sundays.  In  a  remarkable 
petition  which  was  presented  to  Convocation  in  1892, 
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it  was  stated  that  thirty-four  moseums,  art  galleries, 
and  libraries  in  the  kingdom  were  open  on  that  daj. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  moTemeat  is  des- 
tined to  extend,  though  probably  by  gradual  eteps, 
and  not  without  some  opposition.  The  Saturday  half- 
holiday,  it  has  been  truly  said,  has  mitigated,  though 
it  has  certainly  not  removed,  the  grievance  of  the 
Sunday  closing  of  public  institutions.  In  moet  con- 1 
stituenciea  there  are  probably  electors  holding  strong 
Methodist  and  Evangelical  views  of  Sunday  with  such 
an  intensity  of  religious  convictiou  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  subordinate  all  party  questions  to  their  en- 
forcement ;  and,  under  our  present  system  of  party 
government,  such  men  have  naturally  a  far  greater 
political  influence  than  a  much  larger  body  of  men 
who  are  in  favour  of  Sunday  opening,  but  who  do  not 
attach  snch  transcendent  importance  to  the  question  as 
to  make  it  the  decisive  question  on  which  their  votes 
St  an  election  will  depend.  There  is,  also,  among  the 
great  body  of  the  working  classes  much  indiflercnce  on 
the  snbject.  A  taste  for  art  or  antiquity  is  nn  acquired 
taste,  and  although  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the 
poor  shoald  acquire  it,  they  are  not  likely  to  do  so  until 
they  have  had  some  means  of  gratifying  it.  The  ques- 
tion is  too  commonly  regarded  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
question  for  those  who  are  commonly  called  '  the  work- 
ing classes.'  It  concerns  at  least  equally  the  many 
thousands  of  hard-working  men  and  women  who  arc 
employed  in  shops — often  in  small  shops,  where  a 
Saturday  half-holiday  does  not  exist  In  this  class 
the  taste  for  music  and  art  ia  stronger  than  among  the 
so-called  working  classes;  hut  they  are  not  an  organis- 
ing and  agitating  class,  and  their  political  weight,  under 
the  influence  of  modem  democratic  changes,  has  sensibly 
dimiDithed. 
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In  the  trade  unions,  also,  there  is  some  division  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  totally  unconnected  with  reli- 
gion. Paris  is  the  Continental  city  with  which  Eng- 
lishmen are  most  familiar,  and  many  persons  are 
accustomed^  to  speak  of  the  Parisian  Sunday  as  the  one 
alternative  to  the  English  one  ;  though,  in  truth,  over 
a  great  part  of  the  Continent  the  Sunday  in  which 
shops  are  shut  and  labour  suspended,  while  amusement 
is  encouraged,  is  very  familiar.  The  limitation  of  hours 
of  labour  is  one  of  the  strongest  present  enthusiasms  of 
the  working  classes,  and  it  has  led  some  of  them  to 
look  with  suspicion  and  dislike  on  the  opening  of  insti- 
tutions that*  would  imply  some  labour.  They  fear  that 
it  would  lead  to  general  Sunday  labour,  and  they  very 
justly  belie%'e  that,  if  they  worked  generally  for  seven 
instead  of  six  days  in  the  week,  the  market  rate  of  their 
wages  would  not  be  higher  tlian  at  present 

Apprehensions  of  this  kind  appear  to  me  wholly  chi- 
merical and  they  are,  I  believe,  only  entertained  by  a 
small  minority  of  the  working  classes.  The  distinction 
between  the  opening  of  places  of  amusement  and  tlie 
continuance  of  ordinary  labour  on  Sunday  is  so  clear 
and  intelligible  that  it  could  hardly  be  overlooked. 
The  opening  of  museums  and  galleries  on  that  day,  as 
I  have  said,  would  probably  rather  tend  to  diminish 
than  to  increase  labour  ;  it  would  be  an  especial  benefit 
to  the  labouring  classes,  and  it  might,  perliafis,  give 
some  employment  to  the  Jews,  who  have  a  peculiar 
grievance  under  our  present  Sunday  laws,'  though  that 


*  In  A  replr  to  a  depaUtion  Jewish  denomiiistlott,  wtio  hsTc 

In  faTotir  of  Sttadax  openinir  of  their  8ahb«th  oo  the  S«tutday, 
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ningliani  eertain  persons  of  the  brary.' 
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grievance  has  been  much  mitigated  bj  Acts  of  1871 
and  1878,  which  gave  them  eome  considerable  rights  of 
Sunday  labour.'  Ko  one  who  has  realised  the  immense 
strength  and  organisation  which  the  operatives  have 
acquired  in  dealing  with  their  employers,  aod  the  com- 
manding influence  they  now  exercise  on  legislation, 
can  believe  that  general  Sanday  labour  could  poeaibly 
be  forced  upon  them  contrary  to  their  will.  At  the 
same  time,  these  varioua  forms  of  suspicion,  apathy, 
and  opposition  have  retarded  the  movement,  and  alone 
prevent  its  complete  attainment.  If  those  who  would 
be  most  benefited  by  the  Snnday  opening  of  mnseums 
and  galleries  demanded  it  with  real  oamestness,  no  one 
can  donbt  that  Parliament  would  be  quite  ready  tu 
YOte  for  it." 

The  arguments  that  apply  to  the  opening  of  ma- 
senms  and  picture  galleries  on  Sunday  may  be  extended 
to  some  other  forms  of  amusement,  snch  as  Sunday 
lectures  and  Sunday  concerts;  and  the  nile  forbidding 
the  taking  of  money  has  no  real  value  or  meaning. 
The  opetting  of  theatres  on  Sunday  would,  however, 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  present  state  of  English  public 
feeling,  be  exceedingly  inexpedient.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  argued  with  plausibility  that  the  fact  that  some 
persons  object  to  a  particular  nmnsement  is  an  excel- 
lent reason  why  they  should  not  participate  in  it.  bnt 
is  no  reason  why  others  should  bedeprived  of  it.  This, 
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however,  is  rather  an  argnment  of  the  school  than  of 
the  senate.  It  may  be  urged  with  great  force  against 
the  imposition  of  a  new  restriction,  but  it  has  much 
less  weight  when  it  is  a  question  of  removing  a  restric- 
tion which  has  existed  with  ^general  acceptance  for 
centuries,  and  which  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  habits, 
traditions  and  feelings  of  the  nation.  No  wise  legisla- 
tor will  needlessly  offend  or  scandalise  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  tlie  opening  of  theatres  on  Sunday, 
which  scarcely  excited  a  remonstrance  under  Elizabeth, 
would  undoubtedly  be  bitterly  resented  under  Victoria. 

With  Sunday  amusements  in  private  life  the  legisla- 
tor should  have  no  concern.  Hardly  any  law  upon  the 
Statute  Book  seems  to  me  a  more  silly  or  unjustifiable 
infringement  of  liberty  than  that  which  still  makes  it 
criminal  for  a  man  to  shoot  a  pheasant  or  partridge 
on  his  own  grounds  upon  Sunday  or  Christmas  Day,^ 
though  he  may  shoot  wildfowl,  or  woodcock,  or  snipe, 
as  these  birds  are  not  included  under  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  game,  and  though  no  restriction  is  imposed  on 
Sunday  fishing. 

The  duty  and  the  expediency  of  watching  closely  the 
currents  of  public  opinion,  and  abstaining  from  all  un- 
necessary changes  in  customs  and  traditions,  introduce 
into  all  wise  systems  of  legislation  a  large  amount  of 
inconsistency  and  incoherence,  and  are  very  unfavour- 
able to  any  systematic  and  strictly  logical  treatment  of 
the  subject.  One  bad  thing  will  be  forbidden,  and 
suppressed  by  law ;  another  thing,  which  is  equally  bad, 
will  be  forbidden  by  law,  but  generally  tolerated.  A 
third,  which  the  moralist  will  regard  as  equally  blama- 
ble,  will  be  perfectly  legal.  Concessions  will  be  made 
in  one  direction,  while  restrictions  that  are  in  argn- 
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ment  incompHtible  with  them  are  maintained ;  and 
different  priuciplee  and  motires  of  action  are  admitt«d 
in  legislation,  uo  one  of  vhich  is  pushed  coneistently 
to  ita  full  logical  conBeqnenceB.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
is  well  understood  that  the  sphere  of  crimiual  legisla- 
tion and  the  sphere  of  morals  are  not  coexteuBive,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  closely  and  manifestly  connect- 
ed. In  graduating  penalties,  in  admitting  circnm- 
stances  of  extenuation  and  aggravation,  every  legisla- 
tor and  administrator  of  law  mnst  necessarily  consider 
moral  guilt.  No  system  of  law  which  failed  to  do  so 
could  Bobsist,  for  public  opinion  would  refuse  to  ratify 
its  sentences.  Except  in  some  rare  cases  of  political 
ofleucea,  which  fall  rather  auder  the  category  of  acta 
of  war  Ulan  of  acts  of  crime,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
inflict  the  highest -legal  penalty  upon  acts,  however 
disastrous  to  society,  which  were  felt  to  involve  little 
or  no  moral  guilt. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  no  consistent  attempt  can  be 
successfully  made  to  make  the  degrees  of  guilt  and  the 
degrees  of  punishment  coincide.  Many  acts  that  are 
grossly  immoral  lie  wholly  beyond  the  domain  of  the  law. 
Many  acts  which  the  law  treats  as  misdemeanors  in* 
Tolve  as  much  moral  turpitude  as  acts  which  the  law 
pronoances  to  be  felonies.  Murder  is,  nndoubtedly, 
morally  as  well  as  legally,  a  worse  crime  than  fraud,  yet 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  to  particular  instances 
of  fraud  which  imply  a  greater  moral  turpitude  than 
particular  instances  of  murder.  The  moral  guilt  of  a 
man  who  fires  at  another  with  the  intention  of  mur- 
dering him  is  precisely  the  same  whether  he  misses 
his  victim  or  simply  wounds  him  or  kills  him,  though 
to  each  of  tlieee  coses  a  different  penalty  would  be  As- 
signed. Many  a  criminal  has  escaped  the  gallows  be- 
cause a  good  constitution  has  enabled  his  victim  to  sur- 
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vive  an  injury  under  which  a  weaker  constitution  would 
have  succumbed.  A  man  may  make  himself  so  mad 
with  drink  that  he  has  no  more  power  of  judging  or 
controlling  his  acts  than  a  somnambulist  or  a  lunatic. 
If  in  this  state  he  commits  a  crime,  his  drunkenness  is 
the  true  essence  and  measure  of  his  guilt.  Yet  the 
law  will  only  punish  extreme  drunkenness  by  the  light- 
est of  penalties,  while  it  will  punish  with  perpetual 
servitude,  and  perhaps  death,  acts  that  may  be  blindly 
committed  under  its  influence.  The  penalties  at- 
tached to  a  crime  are  constantly  increased,  not  because 
there  is  a  deeper  sense  of  its  immorality,  but  because  it 
has  become  more  frequent,  more  easy,  more  dangerous. 
External  provocations  are  largely  considered  in  extenu- 
ating crime,  but  the  law  can  take  no  cognisance  of  the 
equally  real  palliating  circumstances  of  a  nature  which 
was  originally  perverted  or  debilitated  by  hereditary 
influences,  and  which  has  grown  from  childhood  to 
maturity  in  hopeless  ignorance  and  poverty,  amid  all 
the  associations  and  contagion  of  vice. 

All  that  can  be  safely  done  is  to  lay  down  certain 
general  principles  on  which  the  legislator  should  pro- 
ceed, admitting  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  cases 
in  which,  under  the  stress  of  some  strong  expediency, 
these  principles  may  be  overborne.  The  enforcement 
of  theological  doctrines,  or  of  obligations  resting  solely 
on  theological  doctrine,  is  now  generally  recognised  as 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  criminal  law,  and  in  dealing 
with  the  immoralitv  of  adult  men  it  should  mainlv,  if 
not  exclusively,  regsird  its  elTects  on  the  general  well- 
being  of  society.  If  a  man's  bad  acts  affect  himself 
alone,  or  if  they  only  affect  adult  men  who  voluntarily 
share  in  them,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  brought  within  the  coercive  province 
of  law.     They  may  be  matters  for  argument,  remon- 
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strance,  reprobation,  but  they  are  not  subjects  for 
legislative  penalties. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
more  advanced  thinkers  of  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  and  with  the  writings  of  at  least  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  thinkers  of  our  own  generation,  will 
probably  regard  this  as  a  timid,  hesitating,  and  imper- 
fect statement  of  a  great  principle.  The  lines  of  right 
and  wrong  in  these  matters  may,  according  to  these 
thinkers,  be  much  more  firmly  and  inflexibly  drawn. 
'  Every  one,'  says  Kant,  '  may  seek  his  own  happi- 
ness in  the  way  that  seems  good  to  himself,  provided 
that  he  infringe  not  such  freedom  of  others  to  strive 
after  a  similar  end  as  is  consistent  with  the  freedom 
of  all  according  to  a  possible  general  law.'  'If  my 
action  or  my  condition  generally  can  coexist  with 
the  freedom  of  every  other  according  to  a  universal 
law,  any  one  does  me  a  wrong  who  hinders  me  in  the 
performance  of  this  action  or  in  the  maintenance 
of  this  condition.'  *  Every  man,'  writes  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  '  is  free  to  do  that  which  he  wills,  provided 
he  infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man.' 
'  The  liberty  of  each  is  limited  only  by  the  like  liber- 
ties of  all.' 

The  subject  was  discussed  with  much  elaboration 
bv  Mill  in  his  treatise  on  *  Libertv/  and  a  few  lines  from 
this  work  express  very  clearly  the  conclusion  of  the 
most  liberal  thinkers  of  that  school.  '  The  sole  end 
for  which  mankind  are  warranted,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, in  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  action  of 
any  of  their  number  is  self-protection.  The  only  pur- 
]K>8e  for  which  power  can  be  rightfully  exercised  over 
any  member  of  a  civilised  community  against  his  will  is 
to  prevent  harm  to  others.  His  own  good,  either  phy- 
sical or  moral,  is  not  a  snfllcient  warrant.  •  •  •     The 
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only  part  of  the  conduct  of  any  one  for  which  he  is 
\menable  to  society  is  that  which  concerns  others.     In 
the  part  which  merely  concerns  himself,  his  indepen- 
dence is  of  right,  absolute/    This  doctrine.  Mill  ex- 
plains, applies  only  to  human  beings  '  in  the  maturity 
of  their  faculties/  and  to  societies  which  have  attained 
some  measure  of  civilisation.     '  But  as  soon  as  man- 
kind have  attained  the  capacity  of  being  guided  to  their 
own  improvement  by  conviction  or  persuasion  (a  period 
long  since  reached  in  all  nations  with  whom  we  need 
here  concern  ourselves),  compulsion,  either  in  the  di- 
rect form,  or  in  that  of  pains  and  penalties  for  non- 
compliance, is  no  longer  admissible  as  a  means  to  their 
own  good,  and  justiOable  only  for  the  security  of  oth- 
ers.'   We  should  all  have  liberty  'of  doing  as  we  like, 
subject  to  such  consequences  as  may  follow,  without 
impediment  from  our  fellow-creatures,  so  long  as  what 
we  do  does  not  harm  them,  even  though  they  should 
think  our  conduct  foolish,  perverse,  or  wrong ;  and 
from  this  liberty  of  each  individual  follows  the  liberty, 
within  the  same  limits,  of  combination  among  indi- 
viduals— freedom  to  unite  for  any  purpose  not  involv- 
ing harm  to  others ;    the  persons  combining   being 
supposed  to  be  of  full  age,  and  not  forced   or  de- 
ceived.' ' 

In  carrying  out  this  principle,  Mill  argues  that  the 
only  injuries  to  society  which  the  law  should  punish 
are  clear,  direct,  definite  injuries.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  show  tliat  a  man,  by  depraving  his  own  nature, 
makes  himself  less  titted  to  do  good  and  more  likely 
to  do  harm  to  the  community,  and  that  the  example 
of  his  vice  may  create  scandal,  or  prove  contagious. 
There  must  be  *  a  definite  damage,  or  a  definite  risk  of 


*  MUl'f  LOerly,  pp.  21-23,  26-27. 
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damage,  either  to  an  individual  or  the  public/  No 
one,  for  instance,  should  be  punished  simply  for  being 
drunk,  but  he  may  be  rightly  punished  if,  when  he  is 
drunk,  he  impedes  or  molests  his  neighbour,  or  if,  be- 
ing a  soldier  or  a  policeman,  he  is  drunk  on  duty. 

This  doctrine  about  the  relation  of  legislation  to 
morals  corresponds  closely  with  the  doctrine  about  the 
relation  of  industry  and  legislation  which  was  taught 
by  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers.  It  is  defended  by 
many  powerful  arguments.  It  is  urged  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  community  about  right  and  wrong  is  by  no 
means  infallibly  correct ;  that  the  tendency  of  Oovem- 
ment  to  encroach  upon  the  sphere  of  individual  action 
and  domestic  life  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  one  ;  that 
the  limits  which  may  be  at  first  assigned  to  such  in- 
terference will  almost  always  eventually  be  overpassed, 
and  that  to  place  the  private  actions  of  men  of  ripe 
years  under  constant  Ooveniment  supervision  and  con- 
trol is  the  surest  way  to  emasculate  the  character  and 
to  withdraw  from  it  the  power  of  moral  resistance.  To 
extend  into  manhood  the  restrictive  system  which  is  ap- 
propriate to  childhood  seldom  fails  to  stunt  and  to  en- 
feeble, and,  as  the  sphere  of  Government  interference 
dilates,  the  robust,  self-reliant  elements  and  spontane- 
ous energies  of  character  naturally  decline.  Yet  it  is 
these  qualities  that  are  most  essential  to  national  free- 
dom and  to  a  masculine  moralitv.  Men  seldom  realise 
how  much  more  important  the  indirect  and  distant 
consequences  of  their  acts  often  are  than  those  which 
are  direct  and  immediate,  and  it  is  in  its  indirect  and 
ultimate  efTects  that  excessive  Government  regulation 
is  especially  iiernicious.  It  is  added  that  Government 
interference  constantly  defeats  its  own  ends.  Com- 
pression produces  reaction,  which  often  goes  much  fur- 
ther than  the  original  vice.     Evil  things  driven  from 
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publicity  and  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  law  take  in 
secret  more  dangerous  and  insidious  forms. 

Even  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Government 
completely  to  suppress  some  habit  or  amusement  which 
in  itself  produces  more  evil  than  good,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  this  suppression  is  a  real  or  an  unmixed 
gain.  It  will  often  be  found  that  this  habit,  or  amuse- 
ment, springs  from  a  craving  for  some  strong  excite- 
ment which  is  deeply  planted  in  human  nature,  and 
which  in  some  periods  and  with  some  classes  has  an 
altogether  abnormal  strength,  and  the  extirpation  of 
one  more  or  less  vicious  excitement  is  often  followed  by 
the  growth  of  another.  The  real  cure  for  the  vices  of 
society  must  go  to  their  roots,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
moral  and  intellectual  changes  affecting  habits,  interests 
and  tastes,  which  the  hand  of  power  can  never  produce. 

As  far  as  the  question  is  confined  to  the  criminal  law, 
it  appears  to  me  that  Mill  is  right  in  maintaining  that 
its  coercive  power  should,  in  the  case  of  adult  men,  be 
confined  as  a  general  rule  to  acts  which  are  directly  inju- 
rious to  others.  Where  an  exception  is  made,  the  onus 
probandi  rests  with  those  who  make  it,  and  the  case  for 
suppression  ought  to  be  very  strong.  In  this,  however, 
as  in  the  economical  field,  the  tendency  in  the  present 
generation  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  the  excep- 
tions, and  to  dwell  rather  on  the  exceptions  than  on  the 
rule.  We  are  far,  no  doubt,  from  the  paternal  super\i- 
sion  of  some  branches  of  morals  which  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers advocated,  and  which  the  Roman  censors  in  a 
great  degree  attained.  We  are  far  from  the  sumptuary 
laws,  and  from  the  minute  moral  regulations  that  have 
prevailed  in  some  Catholic  countries,  and  among  the 
Puritans  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  Scotland,  and  of  New 
England  ;  but  British  legislation  is  also  far  from  con- 
fining itself  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it  in  the  sys- 
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tern  of  Mill.     It  condemns  prize-fights,  and  duels,  and 
suicides,  though  these  are  purely  voluntary  acts  of  adult 
men.   If  a  man,  through  some  religious  scruple,  suffers 
members  of  his  family  to  die  for  want  of  medical  aid, 
he  is  punishable  by  law,  though  all  parties  concerned 
may  fully  share  in  the  superstition.     Theatrical  amuse- 
ments are  placed  under  l^al  censorship ;  games  that  are 
played  for  money  in  licensed  houses,  and  some  forms  of 
gambling  in  private  houses  or  in  voluntary  societies,  as 
well  as  in  public  places,  are  criminal  offences ;  and 
under  the  guise  of  the  Licensing  Acts  an  increasingly 
severe  censorship  is  exercised  on  many  other  forms  of 
public  amusement     There  are  many  persons  among  us 
who  would  forcibly  suppress  all  amusements  which  are 
coarse  or  grossly  vulgar,  or  which  cause  any  kind  of 
suffering  to  animals^  or  which  can  possibly  awake  evil 
passions^  or  which  bring  together,  even  for  innocent 
purposes^  persons  of  immoral  lives.   The  sale  of  obscene 
literature  or  pictures,  even  in  a  back  room  and  to  adult 
purchasers,  is  criminal  ;  and  although  unchastity,  and 
even  adultery,  are  untouched  by  the  criminal  law,  some 
forms  of  gross  private  immorality  are  severely  punished 
and  some  purely  voluntary  organisations  for  practising 
and  propagating  vice  are  penal. 

Sometimes  laws  of  this  kind  are  in  a  great  degree 
obsolete.  They  are  left  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  form 
a  kind  of  reserve  power  in  the  hands  of  legislators  in 
case  some  private  vice  which  experience  shows  to  be 
very  injurious  to  society  should  grow  and  extend. 
They  are,  however,  rarely  put  in  force,  either  because 
they  deal  with  subjects  on  which  evidence  is  apt  to  be 
peculiarly  uncertain  and  deceptive,  or  because  the 
scandal  and  the  advertisement  of  publicity  would  in- 
crease the  evil,  or  because  they  are  unsupported  by 
public  opinion,  or  because  their  strict  execution  would 
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bring  into  clear  relief  the  anomalies  and  inequalities 
under  which  equally  bad  things  can  be  done  with  im- 
punity. It  is  contended  that  the  sentence  of  law 
strengthens  the  weight  and  authority  of  moral  cen- 
sure ;  that  a  law  may  throw  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  introduction  of  some  new  and  little-prac- 
tised vice ;  that,  when  public  opinion  has  undermined 
an  evil  habit,  a  coercive  law  will  both  hasten  its  down- 
fall and  prevent  its  recurrence.  The  suppression  of 
duelling  in  England  was  much  more  due  to  a  change 
in  public  opinion  than  to  law,  but  the  existence  of  a 
law  contributed  to  make  it  universal  and  to  prevent 
the  revival  of  the  practice. 

There  may  be  great  differences  of  opinion  about  the 
expediency  or  inexpediency  of  some  of  these  laws,  and 
in  some  respects  they  diverge  considerably  from  other 
legislations.  Thus,  suicide  or  attempted  suicide  is  not 
recognised  as  a  legal  crime  either  in  France  or  Ger- 
many. The  English  law  about  obscene  pictures  and 
books  would,  if  consistently  applied,  drive  not  a  few 
masterpieces  from  our  picture  galleries  and  many  clas- 
sical works  from  our  libraries ;  and,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  English  law  regulates  the  manner  in  which 
grown-up  men  and  women  may  amuse  themselves  in  u 
manner  that  would  be  thought  childish  and  intolerable 
in  many  Continental  countries.  The  arguments  on 
which  such  laws  will  be  chiefly  defended  or  impugned 
are  utilitarian  arguments,  turning  upon  their  influence 
on  the  wellbeing  of  society.  These,  however,  are  not 
the  grounds  on  which  this  kind  of  legislation  was,  in 
most  cases,  originally  based.  During  long  periods  of 
the  world's  history  it  was  considered  the  duty  of  the 
legislator  to  punish  immoral  acts  because  they  were 
immoral  and  offensive  to  the  Deity,  altogether  irrespec- 
tive of  their  effects  upon  society.     A  utilitarian 
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however,  was  at  the  same  time  provided,  in  the  belief 
that  immoral  acts  drew  down  upon  a  nation  Divine 
judgments.  The  story  of  Sodom  and  Oomorrah,  and 
many  other  stories,  both  in  Jewish  and  Pagan  antiquity, 
clearly  illustrate  this  belief.  Nor  was  it  an  irrational 
one.  It  simply  translated  into  theological  terms  the 
great  truth  that,  when  a  nation  becomes  thorouglily 
corrupt,  all  the  elements  of  its  strength  and  wellbeing 
will  decay  and  the  period  of  its  ruin  is  at  hand.  In 
Pagan  antiquity,  also,  the  distinction  between  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power  was  scarcely  known  :  much 
of  what,  in  Christian  times,  is  considered  the  peculiar 
duty  of  the  Church  devolved  upon  the  State,  and  one 
of  the  first  aims  of  legislation  was  to  maintain  and 
realise  a  moral  ideal. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  show  the  great  difficulty 
and  complexity  of  these  questions  about  the  connection 
between  legislation  and  morals.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  difficult  is  the  attitude  the  law  should 
assume  towards  voluntary  habits  which  are  the  cause 
of  great  and  widespread  misery  in  the  community. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  gambling.  It 
is  not  in  itself  a  crime.  Few  moralists  will  pretend 
that  a  man  is  committing  an  immoral  act  if  he  strikes 
a  few  pence  or  shillings  on  a  game  of  whist,  or  if,  on 
the  chance  of  obtaining  an  unusually  large  return,  he 
invests  a  sum  which  he  can  well  afford  in  some  highly 
fluctuating  security,  or  in  some  undeveloped  mine,  or 
in  some  insurance  or  tontine  investment.  Yet  no  one 
will  doubt  that  gambling  may  easily  become  a  passion 
scarcely  less  irresistible  and  less  injurious  than  drink, 
and  it  is  a  passion  which  is  common  to  all  latitudes 
and  to  all  stages  of  civilisation.  The  tranquil  Orien- 
tal and  the  Indian  savage  are  as  much  under  its  influ- 
ence as  the  modem  European* 
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Probably  its  chief  root  is  that  craving  for  excitement 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  as  one  of  the  deepest  and 
strongest  springs  of  human  action.  Man  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  tranquil  pleasure  i*arely  suffices  him.  There 
are  chords  in  his  being  which  must  be  touched  in  an- 
other way,  and  he  imperiously  needs  the  thrill  of  in- 
tense emotion^  even  when  that  emotion  is  far  from 
being  exclusively  pleasurable.  It  was  this  craving 
which,  in  antiquity,  found  one  of  its  chief  vents  in  the 
fierce  joys  of  the  amphitheatre.  In  modem  Europe  it 
is  seldom  more  impressively  displayed  than  in  the  white 
heat  of  passionate  and  almost  breathless  excitement 
with  which  ten  or  twelve  thousand  spectators  at  Seville 
or  Madrid  will  watch  some  critical  moment  in  the  bull- 
fight. Suspense,  and  uncertainty,  and  the  mingling 
of  strong  hopes  and  fears,  contribute  largely  to  it ;  it 
finds  a  keen  satisfaction  in  some  kinds  of  field  sports ;  it 
is  probably  the  chief  element  in  that  strangely  mingled 
pleasure  with  which  men  watch  a  painful  tragedy  on 
the  stage ;  it  is  certainly,  in  all  times  and  countries, 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  popularity  of  war ;  it 
gives  a  spur  to  many  noble  forms  of  heroism  and  ad- 
venture, and  much  vice  is  due  to  the  want  of  harmless 
and  sufficient  occasion  for  its  gratification.  To  this 
element  in  human  nature  gambling  ]>owerfully  and 
directly  appeals.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  men 
will  connect  it  with  amusements  that  are  in  themselves 
purely  pleasurable,  in  order  to  stimulate  languid  or 
jaded  interest,  to  add  a  touch  or  sting  of  passion,  even 
at  the  price  of  a  large  admixture  of  fear  and  pain. 

The  subject  becomes  especially  serious  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  gambling  is 
an  increasing  evil.  In  some  Continental  countries,  and 
especially,  I  think,  in  French  watering-places,  the  in- 
crease is  very  manifest.     In  England  it  rages  wildly  in 
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many  different  spheres.  It  flonrishes  on  a  gigantic 
scale  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  in  all  the  many  fields 
of  speculation.  The  raceconrse  is  almost  wholly  nnder 
its  empire,  and  the  vast  place  which  racing  occupies 
among  English  amusements,  and  the  great  multiplica- 
tion of  small  races,  have  contributed  largely  to  dissemi- 
nate the  taste  for  betting  through  all  classes  of  the 
community.  All  competent  judges  seem  agreed  that 
during  the  second  half,  or  at  least  during  the  last  third 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  has  much  increased  in 
a  large  section  of  the  upper  classes  in  England.  Dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century  its  prevalence  was  a  matter 
of  constant  complaint ;  but  the  taste  for  gambling 
among  this  class,  like  some  other  things,  seems  to 
have  greatly  passed  away  during  the  long  French  war, 
and  it  is  not  until  our  own  generation  that  there  is 
much  evidence  of  its  serious  revival.  It  is,  I  think, 
a  still  more  melancholy  feature  of  our  time  that  among 
the  poor  in  many  parts  of  England  gambling  has  of 
late  come  to  be  closely  connected  with  innocent  and 
healthy  forms  of  amusement,  such  as  football,  and,  it 
is  said,  cricket,  with  which  it  had  formerly  no  relation. 
The  same  fact  has  been  observed  in  America,  where 
betting  at  athletic  sports  has  of  late  years  become  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  and  where  the  great  increase  of 
gambling  appears  to  be  quite  as  conspicuous  as  in  Eng- 
land. During  the  last  few  years  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York  have  enacted  State  laws  sup- 
pressing different  forms  which  it  has  assnmed,  and  a 
measure  has  passed  through  Congress,  which  it  must, 
I  should  think,  be  extremely  difficult  to  enforce,  pro- 
hibiting the  transmission  of  gambling  matter  from 
State  to  State  by  mail,  express,  or  otlier  agencies.*     On 

*  Ree  an  intrrpntinic  article  on  the  anpfireanion  of  the  lottery  and 
other  gambling  in  Amcricm  in  Tfu  /bmah  A|iril  1895. 
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both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  a  vast  extension  of  gambling 
has  been  a  melancholy  and  unlooked-for  consequence 
of  the  enormous  multiplication  of  newspapers  and 
newspaper-readers.  The  most  casnid  observation  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  results  of  races  and  the 
odds  of  betting  form  the  most  exciting  part  of  the 
newspaper-reading  of  multitudes  who  can  seldom  or 
never  be  present  on  a  racecourse.  It  is  said  that  do- 
mestic servants,  who  lead  very  sedentary  lives,  have 
through  such  channels  been  deeply  infected  with  this 
passion. 

English  law  deals  with  the  subject  in  an  extremely 
capricious  manner.  Speculative  gambling  can  be  car- 
ried on  in  innumerable  forms  and  to  almost  any  possible 
extent,  and  no  serious  attempt  is  made  to  suppress  the 
enormous  gambling  that  is  notoriously  connected  with 
the  racecourse.  No  form  of  amusement  in  England  is 
more  popular  than  this,  and  there  is  also  no  form  of 
amusement  which  receives  so  large  a  measure  both  of 
aristocratic  and  of  parliamentary  favour.  Lotteries, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  prohibited  by  several 
laws,  and  Parliament  has  wholly  ceased  to  make  use  of 
public  lotteries  as  a  financial  resource.  A  curious  illus- 
tration, both  of  the  extreme  popularity  which  a  small, 
and,  it  might  be  supposed,  not  very  attractive  form  of 
gambling  can  attain,  and  of  the  capricious  stringency 
of  English  law,  was  furnished  in  1892  and  1893  by  the 
sudden  growth  and  rapid  suppression  of  what  was  called 
'the  missing-word  competition.'  The  competitor  paid 
a  shilling  and  bought  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  which 
offered  the  puzzle,  in  the  shape  of  a  printed  sentence 
with  an  omitted  word,  which  the  reader  was  invited  to 
supply.  The  proprietor  of  the  newspajier  was  said  to 
be  contented  with  the  increased  sale,  and  the  shillings 
of  the  nnsucoessful  comiietitora  went  to  the  successful 
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ones.  It  was  shown  that  snccess  in  this  and  in  some 
analogous  pnzzles  was  altogether  a  matter  of  chance, 
and  not  of  skill,  and,  under  a  judicial  interpretation  of 
one  of  the  old  Acts  against  gambling,  the  practice  was 
suppressed.  It  had  acquired  during  its  short  existence 
an  astonishing  popularity.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it 
was  probably  a  source  of  perfectly  harmless  amusement ; 
and  no  description  of  gambling  is,  on  the  whole,  less 
dangerous  than  that  in  which  the  gambler  is  restricted 
to  a  small  and  defined  stake.  Various  illegal  forms, 
however,  of  gambling  connected  with  charities  are 
tacitly  permitted.  Indirectly,  gambling  is  discouraged 
by  the  law  withdrawing  legal  protection  from  gambling 
debts ;  and  there  are  some  curious  distinctions  between 
particular  games  of  chance  that  are  forbidden  while 
others  are  permitted.  Gambling  in  the  privacy  of  the 
family  circle  is  in  practice  unmolested,  but  voluntary 
societies  of  grown-up  men  who  meet  with  this  object, 
and  who,  as  they  carefully  screen  themselves  from  ob- 
servation, can  hardly  be  said  to  exercise  any  pernicious 
influence  by  example  or  contagion,  have  of  late  yean 
been  made  the  subjects  of  much  espionage  and  of  many 
prosecutions,  the  gamblers  in  these  cases  being  usually 
almost  or  altogether  unpunished,  while  the  owners  of 
the  house  are  severely  punished.  The  wisdom  of  such 
measures,  in  the  face  of  the  enormous  amount  and 
variety  of  gambling  which  is  notoriously  practised  with 
impunity,  seems  to  me  extremely  doubtful. 

There  will  be  less  difference  of  opinion  about  the  ex- 
pediency of  forbidding  by  law  public  gambling  such  as 
exists  at  Monte  Carlo  and  in  the  '  cercles'  and  casinos 
of  many  Continental  watering-places.  These  establish- 
ments, it  is  true,  have  not  been  without  their  defend- 
ers. On  the  principle  of  Mill  it  is  not  easy  to  condemn 
them,  for  no  one  is  under  the  slightest  compulsion  to 
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take  part  in  the  game,  nor  is  there  any  concealment  or 
deception  connected  with  them.  It  has  been  argued, 
too,  by  some  who  are  not  disciples  of  Mill,  that  public 
gambling  houses  do  not  make  gambling,  but  only  con- 
centrate it  in  particular  places,  and  in  some  measure 
regulate  and  even  restrict  it.  The  inveterate  gambler 
will  always  find  occasion  for  play.  Public  play,  it  is 
said,  is  at  least  conducted  with  a  fairness  which  is  not 
always  found  in  secret  gambling  ;  and  the  taxes  levied 
upon  it  minister  largely  to  the  pleasure  and  the  advan- 
tage of  those  who  never  take  part  in  the  game.  It  is 
impossible  to  put  down  gambling.  If  it  exists,  it  should 
at  least  contribute  something  to  the  useful  purposes  of 
the  State.  This  can  only  be  effected  if  it  is  openly  re- 
cognised ;  and  a  country  which  derives  a  large  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  spirits  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  opium 
in  India,  has  not  much  right  to  object  to  such  a  tiix. 

These  considerations,  however,  go  but  a  small  way 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  vast  and  terrible  sum  of  ruin, 
misery  and  suicide  for  which  the  public  gaming  estab- 
lishments are  responsible.  The  man  to  whom  gam- 
bling is  a  master  passion  will,  no  doubt,  always  find 
opportunities  for  gratifying  it,  but  the  gaming  estab- 
lishment attracts  thousands  of  casual  gamblers,  who 
would  never  have  sought  out  a  secret  haunt.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  it  is  among  this  class  that  the  cata- 
strophes of  the  gaming-table  are  most  frequent.  The 
habitual  gambler,  who  plays  with  coolness  and  with 
method,  usually  in  some  degree  succeeds  in  balancing 
his  losses  and  his  gains.  It  is  the  inexperienced,  im- 
pulsive, nncalculating  gambler  whose  reckless  and  ig- 
norant play  ends  most  frequently  in  ruin  and  suicide. 
Most,  too,  of  those  who  are  inveterate  gamblers  vrere 
at  first  only  casual  gamblers,  and  imbibed  the  passion, 
which  gradually  beoune  incurable,  at  the  public  gam- 
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bling  table.  The  suppression  by  law  of  public  gambling 
establishments  may  not  be  as  unmixed  a  benefit,  or  as 
great  a  benefit,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed ;  but 
when  it  has  been  carried  out,  it  has  extinguished  great 
centres  of  highly  contagions  evil,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  certain  advantages  of  the  measure  enormously  over- 
balance its  possible  evils. 

The  most  difficult  of  this  class  of  questions,  and 
among  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  practi- 
cal politics,  are  those  connected  with  the  saJe  of  intoxi- 
cating drink.  They  affect  in  the  highest  degree  the 
pleasures,  the  comforts,  the  liberty,  the  morals,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  poor,  and  they  affect,  in  very  different 
ways,  vast  material  as  well  as  moral  interests.  Immense 
sums  are  invested  in  public-houses.  An  immense  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  pours 
into  the  coffers  of  the  State ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  mass  of  improvidence  and  ruin,  of  disorder  and 
crime,  of  depreciation  of  property,  and  of  police  and 
prison  expenditure,  which  is  clearly  traceable  to  exces- 
sive drinking,  is  so  great  that  many  persons  would 
shrink  from  scarcely  any  measure,  however  drastic,  to 
prevent  it.  The  most  serious  questions  of  principle 
are  involved.  Ought  the  Legislature  of  a  free  country 
to  prevent  grown-up  men  from  doing  what  they  wish 
to  do,  and  what  they  have  a  perfect  natural  right  to  do, 
because  some  of  them  do  not  use  that  right  with  mode- 
ration ?  The  public-house  is  much  more  to  the  poor 
man  than  his  club  is  to  the  rich  man.  Has  the  State 
a  right  to  close  it  against  him,  either  wholly  or  during 
the  workman's  holiday,  because  a  large  minority  of 
those  who  frequent  it  indulge  in  excess  ?  If  it  has 
such  a  right,  by  what  authority  ought  it  to  be  ex- 
orcised ?  Ought  a  majority  of  ratepayers,  consisting 
largely  of  men  who  have  never  entered  a  public-house. 
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to  impose  their  will  upon  the  minority  who  habitually 
use  it  ?  How  far  has  the  State,  which  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  protect  itself  against  actual  crime  and 
against  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money,  a  right 
to  wage  war  against  the  sources  of  crime  and  of  the 
expenditure  that  springs  from  crime  ?  What  are  the 
legal,  and  what  the  moral,  claims  of  the  owner  of  the 
public-house  ?  and  how  far  and  in  what  direction  is 
the  character  of  the  nation  likely  to  be  affected  by  a 
great  measure  of  forcible  repression  ? 

Libraries  of  no  small  dimensions  might  be  formed 
out  of  the  debates,  reports,  pamphlets,  articles,  and 
books  relating  to  this  subject.  At  each  succeeding 
election  it  assumes  a  great,  and  probably  an  increasing, 
importance.  It  has  passed  very  far  beyond  the  region 
of  calm  and  impartial  inquiry.  The  immense  weight 
both  of  the  public-house  vote  and  of  the  teetotal  vote 
in  every  part  of  the  British  Isles  has  placed  the  ques- 
tion in  the  very  centre  of  the  maelstrom  of  party  con- 
flict, and  vast  selfish  interests,  as  well  as  furious  gusts 
of  genuine  but  often  very  ignorant  fanaticism,  contri- 
bute to  obscure  the  issue. 

It  will  hardly  be  expected  in  a  work  like  the  present 
that  I  should  attempt  any  exhaustive  examination  of  it, 
but  a  few  hints  and  distinctions  may  perhaps  be  of  use 
towards  forming  sound  opinions  upon  it.  It  must,  in 
the  first  place,  be  noticed  that  the  greatly  increasing 
sensitiveness  of  public  opinion  to  questions  of  drink  is 
very  far  from  implying  that  the  evil  itself  is  an  increas- 
ing one.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
exact  opposite  is  the  case.  A  hundred  years  ago  drunk- 
enness was  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception  among 
the  upper  classes  ;  but  with  changed  habits,  and  under 
the  stress  of  public  opinion,  it  has  in  this  section  of 
•ooiety  almost  disappeared.    There  are>  no  doubt,  still 
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some  dissipated  circles  where  it  may  be  found,  and 
most  physicians  can  point  to  cases  among  the  upper 
classes  of  secret  drinking,  which  is  perhaps  usually  of 
the  nature  of, a  disease;  yet  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  my  readers  may  have  moved  widely  and  constantly 
through  good  society,  mingling  with  men  of  various 
tastes,  habits,  and  professions,  without  having  ever 
seen  at  a  dinner-table  a  case  of  positive  drunkenness. 
This  vast  change  in  the  social  life  of  the  nation  has 
not  been  effected  by  law,  or  by  restriction,  or  even  by 
religion,  but  by  the  simple  change  of  habits,  tastes,  and 
ideals.  The  thing  which  was  once  supposed  to  be 
manly  or  venial  has  come  to  be  looked  on  as  ungentle- 
manly  and  contemptible. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  similar  change  has 
also  taken  place,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent, 
among  the  poor.  The  picture  which  Uogarth  drew  of 
Gin  hsLue,  and  the  pictures  which  may  be  constantly 
found  in  descriptions  of  working-class  life  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century,  would  certainly  not  be  true  of  our  own  day. 
There  have,  no  doubt,  been  many  fluctuations,  due  to 
many  causes.  In  France,  the  hardships  of  the  great 
war  of  1870  are  said  to  have  had  in  this  respect  a  very 
bad  effect,  and  there  have  been*  alarming  signs  that 
since  that  period  absinthe,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
deleterious  of  intoxicating  drinks,  has  been,  with  great 
numbers,  superseding  wine.  In  Ireland,  the  extraor- 
dinary improvement  that  was  effected  by  the  noble 
work  and  truly  saintly  character  of  Father  Mathew  has 
not  altogether  endured,  and  constant  political  agitation 
and  an  enormous  multiplication  of  grocers'  licenses  to 
sell  spirits  have  not  been  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
temperance.  Sudden  changes  in  the  rate  of  wages,  in 
the  hours  of  work,  in  the  system  of  licensing,  have 
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often  had  a  considerable^  though  usually  only  a  tem- 
porary^ influence ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  there  has  been,  during  the  present 
century,  a  marked  and  progressive  improvement  in^ 
temperance  among  the  working  classes.  Francis  Place, 
when  describing,  in  1829,  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  among  them  in  the  course  of  his  long  life,  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  that  the  most 
skilled  and  best  paid  workmen  were,  in  general,  the 
most  dissolute  when  he  was  young,  and  had  become  the 
most  thrifty  and  sober  when  he  was  old. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  change  has 
continued  ;  that  the  area  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
habitual  drunkenness  in  proportion  to  the  population 
has  diminished.  The  better  class  of  workmen  are 
usually  a  sober  class.  The  improvement  in  the  army 
has  been  enormous.  Temperance  and  total  abstinence 
movements  have  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  English 
working  classes  have  learnt  the  art  of  sober  and  tran- 
quil amusement  to  a  degree  which,  a  few  decades  ago, 
would  have  secme^l  almost  incretlible.  The  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  committals  for  drunkenness 
that  sometimes  takes  place  will  be  usually  found  to  be 
chiefly  due  to  a  stronger  sense  of  the  evil,  which  makes 
the  police  and  magistrates  more  stringent  in  suppress- 
ing it  The  fact  that,  after  a  rise  in  wages,  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  and  spirits  usually  increases  is  no 
certain  proof  of  the  increase  of  drunkennesi^  Hardly 
any  one  would  make  this  inference  from  an  increase<l 
sale  of  wine  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of 
the  rich,  increased  consumption  often  mainly  means  a 
greater  number  of  moderate  drinkers  or  a  greater  use 
of  spirits  in  more  diluted  forms.  Xo  one  can  question 
that  the  working  classes  of  England,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  have  much  more  money  at  their  dis- 
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posal  than  in  the  last  centary,  or  in  the  early  years  of 
the  present  century,  hut  very  few  pereons  will  question 
that,  as  a  class,  they  have  become  much  less  intempe- 
rate. The  evil  of  dmnkeuness  is  still  a  great  and  s 
terrible  one,  bat  no  good  purpose  is  attained  by  de- 
scribing it  with  exaggeration. 

Pushing  our  inquiry  further,  we  shall  find  that 
among  its  causes  there  are  several  which  may  be  at 
least  greatly  mitigated  without  any  heroic  legislation. 
Miserable  homes,  and,  perhaps  to  an  equal  degree, 
wretched  cooking,  are  responsible  for  very  much  ;'and 
the  great  improvement  in  working-men's  dwellings 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  present  generation  is  one 
of  the  best  forces  on  the  side  of  temperance.  Much 
may  also  be  done  to  difFuse  through  the  British  work- 
ing-classes something  of  that  skill  and  economy  in 
cookery,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  vegetables,  in 
which  they  are  in  general  so  lamentably  deficient.  If 
the  wives  of  the  poor  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
could  cook  as  they  can  cook  in  France  and  in  Holland, 
H  much  amaller  proportion  of  the  linsbanda  would  seek 
a  refuge  in  the  public-house.  Of  all  the  forms  of 
popular  edacation,  this  very  homely  one  is  perhaps 
that  which  is  most  needed  in  England,  though  of 
late  years  considerable  efforts  hare  been  made  to  pro- 
mote it. 

A  large  amount  of  the  drunkenness  in  the  commu- 
nity is  due  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  nour- 
ishing and  well-cooked  food ;  and  something  is  also 
due,  in  our  great  towns,  to  an  insnfficient  supply  of 
pare  water.  Conditions  of  labour  have  also  an  im- 
mense influence.  Incessant  toil,  prolonged  for  an  ex- 
cessive period,  in  a  close  and  unhealthy  atmosphere, 
inevitably  produces  a  craving  for  drink ;  and  it  is 
surely  not  surprising  that  men  and  women  growing  op 
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from  childhood  under  such  inflaences  sbonld  seek  some 
Bhort  cut  to  hftppinesa,  aome  moments  of  emancipating 
excitement,  during  which  they  can  throw  off  the  thral- 
dom and  the  burden  of  a  dreary  life. 

In  England,  the  great  work  of  placing  labour  under 
health;  conditions  has  been  tor  the  most  part  effected, 
and  factory  laws  and  saniti^  reforms  hare  done  mnch 
to  cut  off  some  of  the  chief  sources  of  intemperance. 
Another  danger,  however,  has  arisen.  A  people  who 
have  few  tastes  and  omnsements,  and  who  lire  in  a 
gloomy,  depressing,  inclement  climate,  are  not  likely 
to  be  sober  if  they  Imve  many  long  hours  of  leisure  at 
their  disposal.  The  Puritan  conception  of  Sunday,  as 
I  hare  already  said,  has  much  to  answer  for.  It  has 
made  the  one  day  of  rest  from  toil  a  very  dreary  one, 
and  has  deprived  the  poor  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
a  healthy  variety  of  tastes.  A  mnltiplicatiou  of  such 
tastes,  and  of  corresponding  amusements,  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  combatiug  intemperance.  If  men  find 
other  pleasures  that  satisfy  them,  they  will  be  much 
less  likely  to  turn  to  drink.  This  is  one  of  the  waya  in 
which  popular  education,  even  apart  from  all  direct 
moral  teaching,  has  a  moralising  effect 

Every  institution  which  cultivates  habits  of  fore- 
thought and  saving,  and  stimulates  ambition  among 
the  working-classes,  acta  in  the  same  direction.  One 
of  the  evils  to  be  feiired  from  the  modem  tendency  of 
trades  unions  to  discourage  unusual  industry  and  abi- 
lity,  and  to  preserve  a  dead-level  of  production,  is  in- 
creasing intemperance  among  the  best  workmen  when 
they  find  that  superior  industry  and  superior  skill  lead 
to  no  exceptional  rewards.  Apart  from  the  pnrely  idle 
and  vicious,  tlie  classes  in  England  most  addicted  to 
drink  are  those  who  pursue  callings  in  which  work  and 
wages  fluctuate  violently.    Having  little  habit  of  provi- 
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dence,  they  spend  in  drink  the  rewards  of  the  days  ot 
prosperity. 

Tnming  to  another  branch  of  the  snbject,  it  is  c«r- 
tain  that  at  least  some  drankenness  has  been  due  to 
noxious  adulterations.  To  protect  the  subject  from 
the  sale  of  adulterated  articles  is>  it  appears  to  me,  a 
most  proper,  and  most  important,  function  of  gorem- 
ment.  It  can  command  the  best  expert  ability,  and  it 
can  make  use  of  it  with  complete  disintereetedness. 
To  repress  fraud  is  surely  one  of  its  most  legitimate 
tasks.  It  is  especially  necessary  when  the  frand  is  of  a 
kind  which  the  ordinary  customer  is  unable  to  detect ; 
and  no  fraud  can  be  more  mischievous  than  that  which 
adulterates  beer  or  spirits  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  more  intoxicating  and  deleterious,  or  of  produ- 
cing a  morbid  thirst. 

The  State  can  also  do  much  to  encourage  and  regu- 
late the  tntde  by  the  direction  it  gives  to  taxation.  It 
is  a  well- understood  and  recognised  policy  that  taxes 
on  noxious  spirits  find  their  natural  limitation  in  the 
danger  of  encouraging  illicit  distillation  or  smuggling. 
In  the  plain  interest  of  public  order  there  is  a  necessi- 
ty for  making  public-houses  licensed  bodies,  and  in  li- 
censing iL'gisIation  there  are  some  obrious  distinctions 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  public-house  is  not  merely 
valued  as  a  place  for  drinkiog.  It  is  the  poor  man's 
club  and  hotel,  a  place  for  social  meeting  and  enjoy- 
ment, a  place  for  business,  a  place  for  general  refresh- 
ment. Goffee-liouses  deserve  the  highest  encouragement 
the  State  can  give,  for  they  fulfil  many  of  these  pur- 
poses without  any  attendant  evil,  and  if  the  taste  for 
them  spreads  widely,  the  advantages  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  There  is  a  distinction  also  to  be  drawn 
between  places  which  are  simply  drink-shops,  and 
places  which  are  also  eating-houses  and  pUces  of  gene- 
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ml  refreBlirocnt.  One  of  the  miscliieTous  results  of 
the  outcry  against  the  recognition  of  any  right  of  com- 
pensatioQ  in  cases  where  well-conducted  public-houses 
are  suppressed  is,  that  it  directly  tends  to  encoumge 
the  former  class  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  The 
small  driuk-shop,  which  does  nothing  except  sell  gin, 
or  whisky,  or  absinthe,  which  is  usually  drunk  stand- 
ing at  the  counter,  represents  little  outlay  of  capital, 
while  great  sums  are  expended  on  the  superior  house, 
which  has  somethiug  of  the  character  of  an  hotel  or  a 
club.  \o  one  will  expend  money  in  this  way  if  he 
knows  that,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  law  or  of 
public  opinion,  he  is  likely,  without  any  fault  or  im- 
prudence of  his  own,  to  be  depriTed  not  only  of  his 
profits,  but  of  his  capital.  Pleasures  which  make 
money  invested  in  public-houses  precarious  are  likely 
in  this  way  to  give  these  establishments  a  more  perni- 
cious character. 

There  ought  also,  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  a  broad 
distinction  drawn  between  beer  and  spirits.  Beer  in 
England,  like  wine  in  France,  produces  much  drunk- 
enness ;  but  in  each  case  the  use  is  vastly  more  com- 
mon than  the  abnse,  and  the  existence  of  these 
beverages  is,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing,  and  not  an  evil, 
to  humanity.  This  cannot  be  said  of  those  intoximt- 
ing  spirits  which  are  most  largely  drunk.  If  their 
abnse  is  not  more  common  than  their  use,  it  is  at  Icnst 
io  common,  and  its  consequences  are  so  fatal,  that  the 
balance  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  evil.  If  a  spirit-drink- 
ing population  could  acquire  a  taste  for  light  and 
nnndultcrated  beers,  this  might  not  be  all  that  a  tem- 
perance reformer  would  desire,  but  it  would  be  at  least 
a  great  and  inconte^tHble  im]>rovement.  One  of  the 
evil  results  that  are  found  to  flow  from  the  indiscrimi- 
nate proliibittou  of  intoxicating  liquors  is,  that  men 
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leam  to  drink  whisky  rather  than  beer,  as  it  is  more 
portable  and  mora  easily  smuggled.'  It  tbs  the  policy 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
eudearonr  to  discoorage  the  »se  of  epirits  hy  enoonra- 
ging  breweries.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  met  with  great 
SQCcess ;  and  the  well-meant  efforts  of  the  imperial 
Parliament,  in  1830,  to  diminish  the  consumption  of 
spirits  hy  multiplying  beerghops  appear  to  have  wholly 
failed.*  Bat,  in  considering  the  very  drastic  legislation 
which  is  now  advocated  for  restricting  or  preventing 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  this  distinction  between 
beer  and  spirits  ought  not  to  he  forgotten.  It  would 
perhaps  be  carrying  refinement  too  far  to  distiugaiah 
in  legislation  between  spirits  which  have  a  direct  and 
powerful  influence  in  stimalating  to  violence,  and  in- 
toxicating drugs  which,  though  they  may  be  equally 
noxious  to  those  who  take  them,  simply  stupefy  and  calm. 
It  has  not  been  in  general  usual  in  England  to  treat 
simple  drunkenness,  which  leads  to  no  disorder  or  vie- 
lence,  as  a  crime.  By  two  old  laws  of  Jamee  I.,  it  is 
true,  it  might  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  five  shillings,* 
and  the  Licensing  Act  of  1873  made  all  persons  found 
drunk  '  on  any  highway  or  public  place,  or  on  any  li- 
censed premises,'  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings,  to 
be  increased  on  two  subsequent  convictions.*  But  in 
EngUnd  mere  drunkards  are  commoDly  simply  shut  up 
for  tlie  night,  until  they  become  sober,  and  then  re- 
leased, though  in  Scotland  the  law  has  been  much  more 
stringently  enforced.*    Opinions  on  this  subject  an 
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much  divided,  but  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  eminent 
jurists  from  many  countries  who  assembled  at  the  Pri- 
son Congress  at  St  Petersburg  in  1889,  agreed  with 
Mill  and  Bentham,  tliat  mere  drunkenness  should  not 
be  treated  as  an  offence,  and  that  the  law  should  only 
take  cognisance  of  it  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  dis- 
order and  violence.* 

Drunkenness  is,  indeed,  a  thing  which  springs  from 
many  different  sources,  and  the  first  condition  of 
treating  it  is  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  its  origin 
and  nature.  In  many  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  it  arises 
from  causes  that  are  partly  or  wholly  preventible.  In 
other,  and  perhaps  more  numerous,  cases  it  grows  out 
of  a  weak,  idle,  vicious,  and  degraded  nature,  and  it 
strengthens  every  evil  tendency  that  produces  it.  In 
not  a  few  cases,  too,  it  is  more  deserving  of  pity  than 
of  blame,  for  it  is  associated  with  the  saddest  tragedies 
of  human  life.  Every  clergyman,  every  parish  visitor 
who  has  had  much  contact  with  the  poor,  has  known 
such  cases.  This  man,  he  will  tell  us,  was  once  a  hard- 
working and  sober  labourer  :  he  never  took  to  drink  till 
his  wife  died  ;  till  his  child  went  to  the  bad  ;  till  his 
health  broke  down  ;  till  the  long  strike  or  the  great 
commercial  depression  deprived  him  of  his  employment 
and  plunged  him  into  debt ;  till  the  savings  biink  or 
the  building  society  fulled,  and  swept  away  the  ssivings 
of  his  life.  When  passing  through  the  zone  of  deep 
depression,  when  life  had  lost  all  its  colour  and  its 
hope,  he  sought,  as  men  in  all  ages  have  done,  to  es- 
cape from  his  desolation  and  forget  his  misery  through 
the  fatal  power  of  strong  drink.  *  It  maketh  the  mind 
of  the  king  and  of  the  fatherless  child  to  be  all  one  :  of 
the  bondman  and  of  the  freeman  ;  of  the  poor  man  and 
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of  tlie  rich.  It  turneth  also  every  thongbt  into  jollity 
and  mirth,  so  that  a  man  remembereth  neither  sorrow 
nor  debt ;  and  it  maketh  every  heart  rich." 

For  this,  saddest  of  all  the  sources  of  temptation  to 
drink,  there  is  no  effectaal  remedy ;  but  there  is  one 
element  in  the  question  which  has  recently  come  into 
great  prominence,  and  is  probably  destined  to  colonr 
a  good  deal  of  future  legislation.  I  mean  the  medical 
aspect  of  dmnltennesa  It  is  now  clearly  recognised 
that  drunkenness,  though  it  begins  as  a  vice,  may  soon 
become  a  diseaae — a  morbid  physical  craving  which  is 
susoeptibla  of  medical  treatment  It  is  a  still  more 
startling  fact  that  this  diseaae  is  hereditary,  the  chil- 
dren of  dmnken  parents  being  often  bom  with  it  It 
Is  probable  that  in  the  future  history  of  the  world  the 
meilical  treatment  of  vice  considered  as  disease  will  oc- 
cupy a  much  larger  place  than  in  the  past ;  and  restric- 
tions ou  the  sale  of  spirits  will  assume  a  new  aspect  in 
the  minds  of  many  if  the  spirit-shop  is  regarded  as  the 
centre  and  the  eeed-plot  of  a  serious  malady.  Inooecon- 
spicuoDs  instance,  indeed,  I^trliament  has  been  induced 
by  agitation  to  abandon  all  attempts  to  r^nlate  and 
diminish  a  terrible  disease  which  is  the  c<»iseqaeDoe  of 
Ttce.  but  which  ia  at  the  same  time  emineoUy  conta- 
gious, and  spreads  its  tavagce  ovnr  mnltitades  wbo  are 
absolutely  innocent  ThHc  is,  howevvr,  lesa  scruple 
about  treating  the  dJMase  of  dmnketiDess.  It  waa 
chiefly  in  the  United  StatM  that  this  mode  of  looking 
at  the  subject  grew  up.  and  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  century  a  large  number  of  inebriate  anlums 
wvre  eatablished.  many  of  them  supported  by  pabbe 
fuuda.  New  York  eren  made  a  State  law  empowering 
certain  authodtMs  to  commit  drunkards  to  the  Stale 
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inebriate  asylum  ;  but  the  Supreme  Court  pronounced 
the  measure  to  be  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that 
no  citizen  could  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  except  for 
the  commission  of  crime,  and  that  simple  drunkenness 
could  not  be  treated  as  such.' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  new  movement  should 
have  produced  some  exaggeration  and  much  difference 
of  opinion.  There  have  been  complaints  that  a  cer- 
tain school  of  doctors  treat  drunkenness  as  so  purely 
a  disease  that  they  wholly  fail  to  recognise  its  immoral 
nature,  and  the  hopes  of  many  cures,  that  were  at  first 
held  out,  appear  often  to  have  been  too  sanguine. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  idea  is  a  true  and  a  fruitful 
one,  and  it  has  rapidly  spread. 

In  1879  and  in  1888  Parliament,  adopting,  but  only 
to  a  very  partial  extent,  the  recommendations  of  a 
Commission  which  sat  in  1872,  provided  for  the  deten- 
tion in  retreats  for  inebriates,  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  months,  of  habitual  drunkards  who  *  make 
an  application  for  admission/  As  might  be  expected, 
this  measure,  though  successful  within  its  limits,  had 
no  wide  application  ;  but  a  Commission  appointed  in 
1893  has  urged  upon  the  Legislature  a  policy  of  a 
much  more  drastic  kind.  Supported  by  a  great  mass 
of  medical  and  other  expert  evidence,  it  recommends 
that  habitual  drunkards,  even  if  they  have  not  com- 
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the  higheit  importance,  e»po- 
dally  ai  the  habitual  drunkard 
ii  commonly  a  p(*rion  of  wry 
fiH*ble  will,  and  therefore  |ie* 
culiarly  iuiceptible  of  hypnotic 
influeocei. 
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mitted  any  actual  ofFence,  ahonld  be  treated  as  t«nt- 
poraiy  InoaticB,  and  ahonld,  on  the  application  of  re- 
lations Mid  on  the  sentence  of  a  judge  or  niagistrate, 
be  Enbjected  to  compnlsory  confinement  and  treatment 
in  State-regulated  and  State-ioepected  retreats  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years.  It  is  proposed  that 
all  right  of  managing  their  properties  should  be  taken 
from  them  during  this  period ;  that  their  property 
shonld  be  made  liable  for  their  maintenance ;  and  that, 
in  oases  where  neither  this  source  of  income  nor  Tolun- 
taiy  contributions  proved  sufficient,  the  retreats  should 
be  supported  by  the  public  rates.' 

Such  recommendations  have  not  yet  become  law,  but 
they  represent  a  new  and  startling  departure  in  the 
history  of  the  question.  In  dealing  also  with  the  nu- 
merous cases  of  drunkenness  which  actually  come  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  a  great  change  is  gradually  being 
effected.  The  system  of  short  sentences  freqnentl; 
repeated  has  been  emphatically  condemned  by  the  best 
medical,  legal,  and  prison  authorities  as  perfectly  use- 
less, and  the  method  of  treatment  which  has  been  so 
successfully  adopted  in  dealing  with  juvenile  crime  is 
coming  rapidly  into  favour.  Instead  of  sending  a 
youthful  offender  for  a  short  period  to  a  prison,  he  is 
now  generally  sent  for  a  much  longer  period  to  a  re- 
formatory or  industrial  school ;  and  while  the  former 
treatment  proved  usually  useless  or  pernicious,  the  lat- 
ter treatment  has  effected,  in  very  numerous  cases,  a 
real  reformation.  The  Commission  of  1893,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  proposed  tliat  the  police  should  have 

■  Itcpott  of  the  ConunittM  od  Ul  rounlripi  fortakiDBtheinui- 
lDpbrlatpf  ( I R93} .  FartoftheH  Hgenwot  of  the  propertj  of  a 
rrcominrnditlou  bear  ao  c(t-  couBnned  ■pendthrift  out  of  his 
4eax  analotjr  lo  lb«  kfUlatioD  handi. 
wUdi  exlaU  la  nur  CoBtiiien* 
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power  to  briug  before  the  magiatrates  all  i>erBonB  foand 
dnink  and  incapable  in  pnblic  placeg  ;  tluit  the  magia- 
trateg  should  have  additional  pover  of  binding  them 
tor  long  periods  in  snretiea  and  recogaieancea ;  that 
reformatory  inBtitntions  similar  iu  character  to  those 
for  juvenile  oSeudere  should  be  established,  at  public 
expense,  in  which  habitual  drunkards  may  'be  sub- 
jected to  less  rigorous  discipline  than  in  existing  pri- 
SODS,  and  to  the  perfonnanoe  of  such  labour  aa  may  be 
prescribed.'  It  proposed  that  the  magistrates  should 
have  the  power  of  sending  to  such  reformatories  for 
lengthened  periods,  and  with  or  without  prerions 
imprisonment,  habitual  drunkards  'who  (a)  oome 
within  the  action  of  the  criminal  law,  {b)  who  fail  to 
find  required  sureties  and  recognisances,  (c)  who  bare 
been  brought  up  for  breach  of  such  recognisances,  {d) 
who  are  proved  guilty  of  ill-treatment  or  neglect  of 
their  wives  and  families,  {e)  wlio  have  been  coFiTtcted 
of  drunkenness  three  or  more  times  within  the  prerioue 
twelve  months.' 

A  legislation  of  this  kind  exists  In  Massachusetts, 
where  isolated  cases  of  drunkenness  are  generally  un- 
punished, except  by  a  night's  imprisonment  in  the 
lock-up ;  but  where  peraistent  ofFenders,  who  have 
been  repeatedly  brought  before  the  magistrate,  may  be 
•ent  to  prison  for  a  year,  or  to  a  reformatory  for  a 
still  longer  time,  or,  by  the  order  of  the  court,  to  a 
State  hoipitd  for  dipsomaniacs.*  To  English  ideas, 
BO  long  a  period  of  imprisonment,  in  cases  where  no 
actual  injnry  was  done  by  the  drunkard,  would  proba- 
bly at  first  appear  excessive.  The  reformatory  treat- 
ment is  also  open  to  the  objection  that  it  throws  a  new 
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and  considerable  ezpenditarc  on  the  public,  and  is  in 
the  lost  reeort  a  compulsory  paymeDt  extracted  from 
the  aober,  primarily  at  least,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dmnk.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  arguod  that  national 
resonrcee  are  never  better  and  more  fraitfnily  ex- 
pended than  in  restricting  or  eradicating  some  great 
Bocial  disease,  especially  when  that  disease  is  prodnc- 
tive  of  an  immense  amoant  of  crime  and  of  disorder. 
The  proposals  of  the  Commission  of  1893  at  least  rest 
upon  a  true  view  of  the  evil  to  be  dealt  viUi.  They 
reoognise  that  habitual  drunkenness  is  a  disease,  a 
dangerous  form  of  temporary  insanity,  and  that  a  pro- 
longed treatment  is  the  only  rational  chance  of  its  cure. 
In  estimating  the  connection  between  crime  and 
drunkenness  there  are,  no  doubt,  some  prevalent  exag- 
gerations. It  might  easily  bo  imagined  that  England 
would  hare  almost  attained  a  moral  v.-'lennium  if  the 
whole  amount  of  crime  which  is,  directly  or  indirectly, 
traceable  to  drink  were  simply  subtracted  from  her 
criminal  records.  But  those  who  will  compare  the 
crime  of  England  with  that  of  countries  where  spirit- 
<lrinkiug  is  almost  unknown,  and  where  dmnkenneaa 
in  any  form  is  very  rare,  will  probably  suspect  that 
there  is  some  fallacy  in  this  view.  They  will  suspect 
that,  though  the  extinction  of  drunkenness  would  be 
a  vast  benefit  to  England,  that  benefit  would  not  be 
quite  BO  great  or  onalloyed  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
for  it  would,  probably,  often  merely  lead  to  a  change 
of  Tioes.  In  oar  age,  more  tlian  in  most  othera,  drunk- 
enuees  prevails  chiefly  among  the  incorrigibly  idle, 
worthless,  and  morally  weak.  It  is  from  these  classes 
that  criminals  in  all  countries  naturally  spring,  and, 
although  the  relation  betwocn  their  dninkonneas  and 
their  crime  is  often  that  of  cause  and  effect,  it  is  also 
very  often  that  of  mere  coincidence.    Still,  when  all 
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due  allowance  has  been  made  for  such  considerations, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  evidence  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  crimes  of  violence  and  brutality  in 
England  are  committed  by  those  who  are  under  the 
influence  oi  drink,  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  other 
crimes,  as  well  as  of  improvidence,  ruin,  disease,  and 
insanity,  may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  same  source.  It 
is  this  fact  that  mainly  justifies  the  legislator  in  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  in  a  very  exceptional  manner. 

The  most  popular  remedy  is  the  partial  or  total  pro- 
hibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  either  by  a 
local  veto  or  by  a  general  enactment.  I  have  already 
indicated  some  of  the  arguments  against  such  a  policy. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  prevent  all  men  from  using  drink 
because  some  men  use  it  in  excess.  It  means,  as  has 
been  well  said,  that  whenever  two  men  out  of  three 
agree  to  drink  no  alcohol,  they  have  a  right  to  prevent 
the  third  man  from  doing  so.  Such  coercion  mast 
not  be  confounded  with  that  which  is  sometimes  found 
necessary  in  industrial  life  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  a  majority.  If  the  great  majority  of 
shopkeepers  desire  to  sliut  their  shops  on  a  particular 
day,  or  if  the  great  majority  of  workmen  wish  to  leave 
the  factory  at  a  particular  hour,  they  may  plausibly 
argue  that  the  rule  should  be  made  universal,  as  a  dis- 
sentient minority  pursuing  a  different  course  would 
frustrate  tlieir  desires.  But  the  man  who  wishes  to  go 
to  a  public-house  does  not  in  any  degree  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  those  who  desire  to  abstain.  In  practice, 
too,  the  restriction  is  a  measure  of  extreme  partiality. 
The  rich  man  has  his  private  cellar  and  his  club.  The 
poor  man  only  is  restrained. 

To  attempt  to  gnard  adult  men  by  law  against 
temptation,  and  to  place  them  under  a  moral  tutelage, 
may,  no  doubt,  in  particular  instances  prevent  grave 
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eriU,  bnt  it  is  a  dangerous  precedent  and  a  bod  educa- 
tion for  the  battle  of  life.  There  is  a  specious  aspect 
of  liberalism  in  a  proposal  to  submit  snch  qaeetions  to  a 
popular  vote;  but  in  tmth  this  is  a  puro  delusion. 
The  essence  of  real  liberty  is  that  every  adult  and  sane 
man  should  have  the  right  to  pursue  his  own  life  and 
'  gratify  his  own  tastes  without  molestation,  provided 
he  does  not  injure  his  neighbours,  and  provided  he  ful- 
fils the  duties  which  the  State  exacts  from  its  citisens. 
If,  under  these  conditions,  he  mismanages  his  life,  the 
responsibility  and  the  penalty  will  fall  upon  himself ; 
but  in  a  perfectly  free  State  the  Uw  has  no  right  to 
coerce  him.  Violations  of  liberty  do  not  lose  their 
character  because  they  are  the  acta,  not  of  kings  or 
aristocracies,  but  of  majorities  of  electors.  It  is  pos- 
sible, as  many  are  coming  to  think,  that  unqualified 
freedom  is  a  less  good  thing  than  our  fathers  imagined  ; 
that  other  things  may  be  more  really  important,  and 
that  it  is  needfnl  and  expedient  in  many  ways  to  re< 
strain  and  curtail  it.  Bnt  at  least  men  ehonld  do  so 
with  their  eyee  open,  without  sophistry,  and  without 
disguise.  The  strong  tendency  to  coercive  laws  on  alt 
matters  relating  to  intoxicating  liquors,  to  the  re* 
Btriction  of  freedom  of  contract,  to  the  authoritative 
regulation  of  industry  in  all  its  branches,  which  is  so 
apparent  in  modem  democracy,  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad 
thing,  bnt  it  is  certainly  not  a  tendency  in  the  direc- 
tion of  liberty. 

As  I  have  already  said,  it  is  manifest  that  local  op- 
tion may  mean  the  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the 
classes  who  ase  public-housee  by  the  classes  who  never 
use  them,  and  never  need  to  nse  them.  It  is  sometimee 
said,  that  it  only  means  a  transfer  of  the  power  of  con- 
trol from  a  small  oligarchy  of  magistrates  to  a  demo- 
cratic vote.    But  this  aigoment  is  mora  plaoaiUe  than 
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jast.  Magistrates  act  in  this  matter  in  a  judicial 
capacity^  with  a  jadicial  sense  of  responsibility,  under 
the  restrictions  of  well-defined  precedent,  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  central  government. 
No  such  restraints  are  likeFy  to  be  observed  in  a 
popular  vote.  In  questions,  also,  in  which  religious 
passions  are  strongly  enlisted  on  one  side,  popular 
votes  are  peculiarly  apt  to  be  deceptive.  Those  who 
are  urged  by  a  genuine  religious  fanaticism  will  all 
vote,  while  great  numbers  of  electors,  who  themselves 
never  enter  a  public-house,  but  who  have  no  wish  to 
suppress  it,  will  be  indifferent,  and  will  abstain.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  districts  where  drunkenness  is  most 
prevalent,  and  the  spirit  interest  most  inordinately 
strong,  are  precisely  those  in  which  the  local  veto  can 
never  be  obtained. 

But  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  tendency  of  opinion 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world  is  evidently  in 
favour  of  increased  restriction  in  this  field.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  this  tendency  is  much  less 
strong  in  England  than  in  the  other  portions  of  the 
British  Isles,  or  in  the  English-speaking  communities 
beyond  the  water.  The  long  discipline  of  Puritan  Sab- 
batarianism in  .Scotland,  and  the  complete  empire  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood  over  their  congregations  in 
Ireland,  have  made  those  portions  of  the  Empire  more 
tolerant  of  coercive  laws  in  the  interests  of  sobriety 
than  England.  In  the  general  election  of  1895  the 
temperance  question  was  only  one  of  several  questions 
that  were  at  issue,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  support  which  the  Government  of  Lord  Rosebery 
had  given  to  local  veto  contributed  materially  to  the 
result.  The  restriction  of  the  hours  of  public-houses, 
however,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  has  been 
generally  acquiesced  in,  and  appears  to  have  had  a 
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real  and  beDeficial  iuflnence ;  and  Irish  and  Scotch 
opinion  tinquestionably  supports  the  more  extenaire 
measure  of  dosing  publio-hoases  absolntel;  on  Sunday. 
This  policy  was  intrt>duced  into  Scotland  in  1854,  into 
Ireland  in '1877,  and  into  Wales  in  1882,  and  it  prevails 
in  nearly  all  the  Colonies.  Few  men  will  now  agree  with 
Bobert  Lowe  and  the  more  rigid  school  of  Free-traders, 
that  the  drink  trade  should  be  left  to  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  supply  and  demand.  The  disorder,  the  adul- 
teration, iJie  enormous  drunkenness  growing  out  of 
such  freedom,  have  persuaded  nearly  every  one  that 
stringent  regulation  and  inspection  are  imperatiTeiy 
needed.  Very  numerons  public-houses  do  not  simply 
satisfy  an  existing  want.  They  also  stimal&te  and  in- 
crease it ;  and  men  who  are  certainly  not  fanatics  be- 
lieve  that  the  number  of  drink-shops  in  Great  Britain, 
and  still  more  in  Ireland,  is  now  enormously  excessive, 
and  that  few  more  demoralising  measures  have  been 
carried  than  that  which  brought  the  grocers*  shops  into 
the  number.  But  in  England,  as  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, the  difficulties  in  remedying  the  evil  are  very 
great,  and  they  are  complicated,  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
presence  of  coloesal  vested  interests  wielding  an  im- 
mense political  power,  and  on  the  other  by  a  fierce 
fanaticism  which  will  admit  no  compromise,  and  which 
is  supported  by  all  the  power  of  great  religions  or- 
ganisations. 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  various  experiments 
in  restricting  or  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  have  been  tried,  but  the  extreme  fluctuations 
of  legislation  and  the  great  conflict  of  testimony  aeem 
to  show  that  no  very  clear  success  has  been  attained. 
The  separate  States  have  an  almost  absolute  power  of 
dealing  with  the  question,  and  they  have  adopted 
widely  different  policies.    The  problem  in  America  is. 
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in  8ome  respects,  different  from  what  it  is  in  England. 
In  the  American  climate,  according  to  the  best  medical 
authorities,  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic  and  ferment- 
ing liquors  is  less  beneficial  than  in  England,  and  the 
abuse  is  more  rapidly  attained  and  is  more  gravely 
deleterious.  Drunkenness,  too,  arises  specially  from 
spirits.  Except  among  German  immigrants,  beer  is 
much  less  drunk  than  in  England,  and  wine  is  much 
less  drunk  than  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  There 
is  also  a  widespread  custom  of  excluding  all  strong 
drinks  from  repasts,  and  the  greater  part  of  drinking 
takes  place  separately  at  the  drinking-bar  of  the 
saloon. 

The  Prohibitionist  party  is  large  and  powerful,  it  is 
ardently  supported  by  the  ministers  of  the  chief  re- 
ligious denominations,  and  most  of  these  ministers  are 
themselves  total  abstainers.  The  policy  of  absolutely 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  used  to  be 
generally  known  in  England  as  the  Maine  Law,  it  hav- 
ing been  enacted  in  that  State  in  1851,  extended  in  its 
operations  in  1877,  and  made  a  portion  of  the  State 
Constitution  in  1884.  It  has,  however,  been  much  more 
widely  adopted,  but  has  also,  after  trial,  been  frequently 
abandoned.  At  the  close  of  1894  there  were  seven 
States  in  which  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous 
and  malt  beverages  were  forbidden,  though  the  citi- 
zens of  those  States  may  obtain  them  for  their  own 
private  use  from  other  States.  Other  States  had 
tried  ])rohibitiou  and  abandoned  it,  and  they  include 
some  of  the  most  im]K>rtant  and  populous  States  of 
the  Union — among  others,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Iitlund. 

In  genenil,  it  appears  evident  that  the  prohibitory 
system  can  only  work,  with  any  approximation  to  suc- 
cess, in  thinly  populated  territories.     Wherever  it  is 
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tried  it  ia  followed  by  an  enormoDB  amonnt  of  evasion 
and  Bmaggling,  and  the  apirits  that  are  smnggled  are 
ngnally  of  the  worst  and  most  intoxicating  description ; 
but  maay  good  authorities  think  ,tbat,  nnder  favonr- 
able  circumstances,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  diminished 
the  amonnt  of  intoxication.  In  the  great  centres  of 
population,  however,  the  system  produces  so  much  op- 
position, unpopularity,  and  riot,  that  it  has  been 
nearly  everywiiere  abuidoned.  The  system  which  has 
there  been  generally  adopted  has  been  what  is  called 
high  licensing,  usually  coupled  with  some  measnre  of 
local  option.  Very  much  higher  fees  than  in  England 
are  charged  for  licensing  public-houses,  and  the  num- 
ber is  naoally  limited  in  a  defined  proportion  to  the 
population.  It  is  contended  that  this  system  pro- 
duces a  better  class  of  houses,  and  gives  their  owners 
stronger  reasons  for  abstaining  from  any  act  that 
might  forfeit  the  license.  In  Massachusetts  there  is 
an  annual  vote  in  every  township  and  city  on  the 
question  whether  licenses  should  be  granted.  There 
are  also  in  America  many  Jaws  closing  public-houses 
on  Sundays  and  on  election  days,  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  to  particular  classes  of  persons 
and  the  employment  of  women  at  drinking-bars,  and 
even,  in  some  States,  making  the  seller  of  intoilcating 
liquors  liable  (or  damages  on  account  of  injurious  acts 
committed  by  drunkards.  In  some  States  the  magis- 
trates, or  even  private  friends,  may  prohibit  the  saloon- 
keepers under  penalty  from  serving  a  confirmed 
drunkard  with  drink.  Political  motives  and  interests 
play  a  gigantic  part  in  all  American  legislation  on  this 
subject.  The  'saloon-keeper'  is  a  great  personage, 
both  in  local  and  general  politics,  and  the  great  variety 
and  complexity  of  the  laws  in  the  different  States,  the 
frequent  changes  they  undergo,  the  enormoas  extent 
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to  which  they  are  evaded,  and  the  extreme  conflict  of 
testimony  about  their  results,  make  it  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion.  On  the  whole,  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  per  head  seems  to 
have  increased  since  the  era  of  repressive  legislation 
began ;  but  this  is  probably  much  more  due  to  the 
number  and  the  habits  of  the  foreign  immigrants  than 
to  any  influence  of  the  law.^ 

The  British  colonies  in  America  have  followed  very 
much  in  the  same  lines  as  the  United  States.  They 
are  said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  more  sober  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  English-speaking  world,  and  the  Prohi- 
bitionist party  is  unusuaJly  strong.  An  Act  known  as 
the  Scott  Act,  which  was  carried  in  1878,  provided 
that,  on  the  petition  of  a  quarter  of  the  electors  of  any 
town  or  city,  a  direct  vote  should  be  taken  on  the 
question  whether  it  should  be  placed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  If  a  bare  majority  of  the  voters  de- 
sired it,  the  question  was  decided  for  three  years.  In 
that  case  all  public-house  licenses  lapsed  at  the  end  of 
the  year  without  compensation  to  the  owners,  and  the 
ordinary  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
as  a  beverage  were  absolutely  prohibited.  At  first 
this  law  was  adopted  very  widely  and  by  large  majori- 
ties ;  but  in  a  few  years  the  amount  of  smuggling  and 
the  amount  of  unpopularity  produced  a  reaction,  and 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  country  the  old  licensing 
system  was  resumed.  Grave  questions  arose  about  the 
relative  rights  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  the 

'  See  FftDshftwe,  lAqmor  Ia'  bj  Dr.  Goald  in  the   Pormm^ 

Qi$/aiioH  in  the  Vmtiei  Siaiet ;  Mtrch  1894 ;  mod  two  papers  on 

McKenxie't    Sohrr   by    Act   of  *  Drink    Laws,    American    and 

i\itiinmeHt :  the  Forei|fn  Office  Enfrlith/  in  the   Time9^  Angnti 

report  (1894)  on  Liq nor  Traffic  16    and    S0«    1805.     See,    too« 

Lefiflation  in  the  United  States  Drvce's     AtmtrieaH     Commotf 

•ince  1889;  an  •zcellent  articl«  Ktaitk^  U.  S50»  iii.  280-81. 
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prorinci&I  ParliamenU  to  deal  with  this  qneetion.  In 
the  North- Western  Territory  of  Canwia  the  dissension 
was  especiall;  formidable.  A  prohibitory  law  had  been 
imposed  on  this  vast  territory  by  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  first  instance,  it  ib  said,  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indiana,  bat  when  the  white  population 
increased  it  became  exceedingly  unpopular.  Smug- 
gling and  evasioQ  of  every  kind  took  enormoas  propor- 
tions ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  observed  that  the 
■muggled  drink  was  usually  of  the  most  noxioas  and 
intoxicating  description.  This  stato  of  things  contin- 
ued for  nearly  ten  years.  At  last  the  Dominion  Parli- 
ament, after  repeated  memorials  from  the  territorial 
Legislature,  gave  that  body  the  power  of  dealing  with 
the  question,  and  the  immediate  result  was  that  the 
prohibitory  system  was  swept  away,  and  replaced  by 
the  system  of  liceuaes.*  During  the  last  few  years, 
however,  the  Prohibitionist  party  is  said  to  hare  in- 
creased in  Canada,  and  extensire  petitions  bare  been 
Bet  on  foot  in  many  districts  petitioning  for  severer 
enactments.* 

■  Ad    iniercMioK    article    on  irai  in  operation.     In  18S6,  no 

Ihi*    (trunrte.    bf    Hr-   T.   C.  Uwn  tlun  rixtf-thrr*  eonntiei 

Iloon,    Till    be    fonixl    in  the  bad  adofitcd  it,  bat  bj  llie  year 

Kiiittttnth  Centtity,  May  189G.  1893  fortT-lhrec  of  them    bad 

' ilcKvaiie'm  Satir  by  Ati  «/  abandoned    it;    wUlat    In    the 

ParliamtHi,    pp.    TG-01.     Bee,  great  province  of  Ontario,  ont 

Um,  iViiVe't Pnblem* of  Grtaier  of   torty-oae  coanlira,  tvenlj- 

Brilain,  ii.  430-40.  fire  had  adopted  it  by  the  year 

In  a  *pcecli  delivered  at  Oatii,  1885,  and   the   whole   of  tliem 

May  !H,  IS95,  Lord  Lanrdoriie  lud   abandonrd    It    foar    year* 

ttave  the  following  account  of  afterward*.     In    llw   meantime 

Ibe  working  of  tbe   Bcott  Act  there  had  been  bitter  animoai- 

dnrinir    bia    Adminiatiatlon : —  tiei,    conatant  erailon    of    the 

•In  Canada,  while  he  had  tbe  law,  contraliand  dealing,  aw)  tbe 

honour  of  being  connected  with  lutHiitDiion    of    dangcroot   in- 

the  GavernmcDt  of  tlut  conn-  toikanta  for  more  harmleM  and 

try,  a   very  itrong  tciDpemDee  bulky  flaid*:  the   apy   and  the 

Act,    kaowD  M  tbt  Scott  Act,  Infomer  bad  plied  their  trade. 
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In  New  Zealand,  much  drastic  legislation  on  the 
drink  question  has  been  carried.  It  falls  in  with  the 
strong  tendency  to  State  Socialism  which  is  there  so 
conspicuous^  and  it  is  especially  easy  of  enforcement  in 
a  well-to-do  colony  where  there  are  no  great  cities, 
and  where  the  whole  population  but  slightly  ex- 
ceeds 700,000  souls.  The  principle  of  local  option, 
making  the  issue  and  increase  of  licenses  depend- 
ent on  a  popular  vote,  is  here  stringently  carried 
out.  It  was  introduced  by  a  law  of  1873,  and  has 
taken  new  forms,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
in  detail,  by  Acts  which  were  carried  in  1881,  in  1889, 
and  1893.  Three  questions  are  submitted  to  the  elec- 
tors in  each  district  at  the  local  option  poll :  whether 
the  present  number  of  licenses  is  to  continue,  whether 
the  number  is  to  be  reduced,  whether  any  licenses  are 
to  be  granted.  Nearly  the  whole  adult  population, 
male  and  female,  have  votes  ;  but  there  is  a  provision, 
which  is  proved  to  have  considerable  importance  as  a 
safeguard  against  sudden  change,  that  unless  half  the 
voters  on  the  roll  record  are  present  the  poll  is  void, 
and  matters  continue  as  they  were.  If  the  requisite 
number  of  voters  is  attained,  a  bare  majority  can  carry 
the  first  two  questions,  and  if  a  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  is  voted,  an  elected  committee  have  the 
right  to  carry  it  out  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth.  The 
third  question,  which  involves  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  licenses  in  a  given  district,  can  only  be  carried  in  the 
affirmative  by  a  three-fifths  vote.  No  increase  in  the 
number  of  licenses  is  to  be  allowed  until  after  tlie  next 
census,  or  then  unless  the  population  has  increased 


and  th^re  wai  comificiooaiiioiig  dpated    tbemaelret    from    the 

the  officUlt  «nd  perjury  in  the  tyranny   which  liad    heen    im- 

law  coarts,  until  at  lant  the  peo-  posed  upon  them '    (  The  Timet^ 

pie  rote  at  one  man  and  eman-  May  30,  1895). 
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twfluty-five  percent.,  and  unless  the  Toters  of  the  dis- 
trict desire  it  b;  a  three-fifths  vote.  In  that  case  one 
license  may  be  granted  for  every  increase  of  700  inhabi- 
tants. In  New  Zealand,  as  in  several  other  colonies, 
Sanday  closing  and  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  drink 
to  foang  persons,  and  to  persons  who  hare  been  found 
guilty  of  intoxication,  are  stringently  enforced.' 

One  fact  which  ia  very  apparent  in  New  Zealand  is,  that 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  which  has  lately  taken 
place  is  likely  to  have  a  great  importance  on  this  qnee- 
tdon.  It  is  observed  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
female  rotea  is  given  in  favour  of  repressive  measures, 
some  desiring  a  reductiou  of  the  number  of  licenses, 
but  the  very  large  majority  demanding  their  absolute 
suppression.  The  increase  which  they  have  given  to 
the  Prohibitionist  vote,  uud  the  vehemence  with  which 
women  have  thrown  themselves  into  this  canee,  appear 
to  have  considerably  altered  its  prospects.  In  Canada 
the  same  thing  has  been  observed.  Plebiscites  which 
have  no  legal  force,  but  which  are  intended  to  in- 
flaence  the  Legislature,  have  been  lately  taken  in  nu- 
merous districts  upon  the  question  whether  a  law 
should  be  passed  prohibiting  throughout  Canada  the 
importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage.  It  is  stated  that  the  female 
votes  were  six  to  one  for  prohibition.*  Those  who 
have  observed  the  attitude  taken  on  this  subject  by 
most  female  political  organisntions  and  conferences  in 
England,  will  scarcely  doubt  that  the  same  spirit  exists 

■  A  frood  ■cnraot  of  Ihr  New  256-00  ;    wc,   loo,    McKrnito, 

!;«aUndlp|ti*l*(ionuptolhrrnd  pp.  !P2-I0:1,  and  Dilke'i  /Vsi- 

ot  IdOIl  Ihrvond  which  I  do  Dot  Irmt   af    Gitaltr    Britain,    U. 

n>}  rilllM-fanndlDaneuaTlir  441-4!. 

Mr.  Ilurldn,  irndfi-SfcrfUrT  '  M<-K<-niic'i  Scttr  ^  Att  tf 

for  JdMIcp,  m  the  Km  ZtnlanA  lYtrHanunl,  pp.  87,  01,  98. 
OJMai    I'tar  Book,  1894,  pp. 
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at  home.     On  the  drink  question^  as  well  as  on  several 
others  affecting  amusements^  industi-ies^  and  the  ha- 
bits of  social  life,  the  increasing  political  influence  of 
women  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  greatly  increased 
tendency  towards  legislative  interference  and  coercion. 
I  do  not  propose  to  examine  in  detail  the  legislation 
of  the  other  colonies,  but  the  importance  of  the  Austra- 
lian ones  is  so  great  that  their  treatment  of  the  drink 
question  may  be  briefly  referred  to.     No  serious  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  prohi- 
bition,  though  in  some  of  these  colonies  it  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  local  veto ;  but  the  principle  of  local 
option,  limiting  the  number  of  licenses  in  a  given  dis- 
trict, generally  prevails,  though  with  considerable  varia- 
tions of  detail  and  with  different  degrees  of  stringency. 
Nearly  all  these  local  option  laws  are  of  very  recent 
origin,  having  grown  up  since  1880.     Victoria  differs 
from  the  other  colonies  in  giving  compensation  in 
cases  where  a  license  is  withdrawn.     This  compensa- 
tion is  derived  exclusively  from  the  trade,  and  is  raised 
by  increasing  licensing  fees  and  penalties  for  breaches  of 
the  liquor  law,  and,  where  this  is  not  sufficient,  by  a  spe- 
cial tax  on  spirits.     As  the  reader  will  remember,  this 
policy  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  Mr.  Go- 
schen  attempted  in  1890,   without  success,  to  carry  in 
England.    Several  minor  measures  against  intoxication, 
imitated  from  American  and  New  Zealand  legislation, 
exist  in  Australia ;  but  the  main  defence  against  ex- 
cessive drinking  is  found  in  the  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  and   in   the  enforcement  of  Sundav 
closing.' 

In  the  Scandinavian  countries,  where  drinking  habits 
had  attained  an  appalling  height,  the  evil  has  of  late 


See  Dilke  and  McKeude. 
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yean  been  dealt  with  by  some  very  inBtractive  and,  on 
the  Thole,  snccesafal  legislation.  Before  1855  almost 
complete  practical  free  trade  in  spirits  existed  in 
Sweden ;  bnt  in  that  year  it  was  abolished,  private 
distilleries  irere  forbidden,  and  the  sale  of  spirits  was 
pat  nnder  strict  mnnicipal  and  parochial  control.  Ten 
years  later  a  new  policy  was  adopted  in  the  town  of 
Gothenburg,  which  was  speedily  imitated  in  other 
towns.  Its  object  was  to  pnt  an  end  both  to  the  com- 
petition and  the  adulteration  in  the  spirit  trade,  by 
depriving  the  retailer  of  all  interest  in  the  spread  of 
intemperance.  As  the  licenses  of  public-honses  fell  in, 
many  of  them  were  suppressed,  and  those  which  the 
municipali^  considered  it  desirable  to  maintain  were 
placed  in  Uie  hands  of  a  limited  liability  company, 
consisting  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  the 
commnnity,  who  bonnd  themselves  by  their  charter 
not  to  derive  any  profit  to  themselves  from  the  sale  of 
spirits,  and  to  pay  the  whole  profits  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  interest  on  the  paid-up  capital  to  the 
town  treasnry.  All  persons  entrusted  by  the  company 
with  the  management  of  public-houses  are  strictly 
bonnd  to  sell  no  spirits  and  wines  that  do  not  come 
from  the  company's  stores,  and  therefore  none  that  are 
not  anadalteratAd,  and  to  sell  them  solely  for  account 
of  the  company  and  without  any  profit  to  themselves. 
They  are,  at  tbesame  time,  permitted  to  sell  in  these 
establishments  malt  liquors,  coffee.  t<.-a,  so«lu  and  sclt- 
ter  waters,  cigsrs  and  food,  for  thoir  priviite  profit. 
The  object  of  the  system  is  to  make  it  the  interest 
of  the  manager  to  induce  his  customers  to  abstain 
from  spirits,  and  to  consume  noii-iutoxicating  oronly 
slightly  intoxicating  drinks.  Malt  liquors  and  wine 
wore  left  nntaxed,  and  Dutil  18T4  tiiey  were  cxi-mpt 
from  the  local  control  under  which  sjiiritii  weru  placed. 
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Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  remarkable  system, 
which  has  very  justly  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
serious  moderate  reformers.  In  the  words  of  an  Ameri- 
can writer  who  has  studied  it  with  peculiar  care  :  *  If 
liquor  must  be  sold — and  few,  even  of  the  most  ardent 
Prohibitionists,  will  deny  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
for  some  time  yet — is  it  not  vastly  better  to  take  the 
traffic  from  the  control  of  the  present  lower  element  of 
society,  who  conduct  it  for  private  gain,  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  reputable  men  with  no  economic  interests 
to  serve,  and  whose  dominating  purpose  will  be  its  re- 
striction to  the  lowest  possible  minimum  ? ' ' 

I  cannot  now  undertake  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
controversies  that  have  gathered  around  the  Gothen- 
burg plan.  It  is  certain  that  its  adoption  was  followed 
by  an  immense  decrease  of  drunkenness,  which  con- 
tinued for  some  years.  The  system,  however,  does  not 
pretend  to  prevent  those  from  drinking  who  desire  to 
do  so,  and,  when  conditions  of  wages  and  work  tended 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  intemperance,  the  old  habit 
in  some  degree  resumed  its  sway.  It  seems  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  great  and  sudden  improvement  efTected 
in  Sweden  has  not  wholly  been  maintained,  and  the 
number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  has  of  late  in- 
creased. How  far  this  is  due  to  a  real  increase  of 
dninkenness,  or  to  the  increased  activity  of  the  police, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  cerUiin,  however,  that  in- 
temperance is  vastly  less  than  before  the  Gothenburg 
system  was  introduced  ;  that  the  consumption  of  spirits 
has  shrunk  to  a  mere  fraction  of  its  former  amount ; 
and  that  the  drunkenness  which  exists  comes  mainly 


>  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould  in  The  for  the  American  GoTerDment 
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from  the  increased  consumption  of  beer,  which  lies  in 
a  great  degree  outside  the  system,  though  s  measure 
hsB  very  recently  been  enacted  limiting  its  free  sale. 
The  general  salntitatioD  of  beer  for  spirits  has  been 
one  of  the  most  marked  results  of  the  Gothenburg  sys- 
tem. The  local  testimonies  recognising  it  as  a  great 
mitigating  and  regulating  agency  are  overwhelmingly 
strong,  and  it  was  adopted,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions,  by  Norway  in  1871.' 

In  Switzerland,  intemperance  had  risen  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  and  a  very  drastic  measure  was  enact- 
ed for  the  pnrpoee  of  checking  it  in  1887.  It  gave 
the  Federal  Government  complete  control  over  the 
production  and  importation  of  spirits.  Private  dis- 
tilling, which  had  before  been  largely  carried  on,  was 
forbidden,  and  the  State  became  the  one  wholesale 
spirit-merchant.  Tlie  drinking-sliopa  were  nntonched 
by  the  Federal  law,  except  that  they  were  obliged  to 
receive  their  spirits  from  the  State  and  to  sell  a  pure 
<)nality  at  an  enhnnoed  price.  It  was  provided  that  a 
fonrth  part  of  the  spirits  nliouM  be  distilled  in  Switzer- 
land ;  that  the  proflts  of  the  monopoly  should  he  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  cantons  ;  and  that  at  least 
one-tenth  of  the  surplus  revenue  should  be  employed 

■Tbcrelna  Urge  Ihpmtnrvoii  ln|i  crrlFi    of    aiticlH   on  tbe 

thin  (ul'jocti  but  Ihr  rradrr  vilt  Nuntpgian     Irpalation      abaul 

llDd   all   puentlal  fart*  in   (lie  inlrmprranre    apiiraml    In  (be 

TpiT     full     eTidenn-    thai     ■■■  .CnrHrday  ffrrww  of  June  1093. 

jriTen    before  llic    Comrnlmiiun  TliU   irgiilatioB    ha*    vcrr   re- 

on  lnl«iDprrani.-r  la  1877,   and  n'nily  bpen  lotneirhat  modified 

In  ilie  writloiti  of  Dr.  nonlil.  and   eitendrd.     Tbe   mort   Inv* 

AmoHK  t)te  wiifiag*  In  ajipoKi-  portant  diSerrnce   betitern  tlte 

liiiD  («  the  acliome  I  niav  men-  Svediili  and  Norwegian  ■raiema 

tion  l>r.  WlUvn  Tambali'i  fair  aeem*  (o  be,  tbai  In  the  former 

ami  f.iqvor,  a  lerlure  dellTrrrd  the  proflta    of  tlic  drink  traffic 

at  Killnbnriili  In  IST3,  aad  Tkt  go  to  the   tnanicipal  ireunTj-. 
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in  some  way  calculated  to  couuteract  the  evil  effects  of 
alcohol.  It  is  usually  employed  in  educational  and 
charitable  institutions^  and  some  part  of  it  in  the  sup- 
port of  institutions  for  the  cure  of  intoxication.  An- 
other part  of  the  same  policy  was  the  abolition  of  the 
cantonal  and  communal  duties  on  wine  and  beer. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
stitution,  this  policy  was  submitted  at  two  different 
stages  of  its  progress* to  popular  approbation  by  the 
Referendum^  and  in  each  case  it  was  sanctioned  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  The  chief  opposition  natu- 
rally came  from  the  native  distillers ;  but  they  were 
compensated  for  the  diminished  value  of  their  build- 
ings and  plant,  though  not  for  the  loss  of  profits.  It 
was  alleged,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  fourth 
part  of  the  spirits  consumed  in  Switzerland  before  the 
new  law  was  enacted  was  of  home  manufacture,  and  the 
provision  in  the  law  guaranteeing  that  this  proi)ortion 
should  be  still  maintained  protected  the  native  dis- 
tillers from  very  serious  loss.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
measure  that  it  has  been  a  great  success.  The  mo- 
nopoly has  produced  to  the  State  a  large  revenue,  the 
quality  of  spirits  sold  is  more  pure,  and  it  is  stated 
that,  on  account  of  the  enhanced  price,  the  consunip- 
tion  has  been  reduced  by  from  twentv  to  twcntv-five 
per  cent.* 

In  South  Carolina,  a  law  was  carried  in  December 
1892  which  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  legislation  as 


■  A  full  tnd  intereftinir  ac- 
count  of  the  working  of  the 
SwUf  Uw  win  be  found  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  King  in  the 
EeoHomie  Review^  April  18*J3. 
8ee«  also,  an  e^^my  on  The  Alro' 
hoi  Quesiion  in  SwiiztHamd^  bv 
W.  MilUct,   imbUfUcd    by    the 
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Momopoie  de  tAtcohoi  en  Suisse^ 
par  Henri  l'a*caud,  rt^printed 
from  the  BulUlin  de  la  Societi 
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laM  writer  diMpprovcii  of  Uie 
Swim  policy. 
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the  ScaDdinavian  and  Swiss  Ian.  It  gave  the  State  a 
monopoly  of  the  Bale  of  epirita,  which  vere  analysed  by 
a  State  analyst,  and  sold  nnder  rigid  conditions,  in 
State  dispensaries,  by  State  officials  who  derived  no 
personal  profit  from  an  increased  sale.  The  sale  was 
restricted  to  the  daytime.  The  spirits  vere  not  to  be 
drunk  on  the  premises,  and  ample  precautions  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  dispensaries  from  being  nndaly 
nnmerons  and  becoming,  like  the  old  drinking-saloons, 
centres  of  gambling  and  immorality.  Tbe  measare  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  designed  as  a 
means  to  raising  an  additional  State  revenue,  bnt  its 
bearing  on  the  temperance  question  is  very  obvions. 
It  did  not,  however,  exist  long  enough  tor  us  to  form 
any  clear  judgment  of  its  electa,  for  it  was  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.' 

Legislation  of  this  type,  providing  that  intoxicating 
liquors  should  be  pure  in  quality,  reducing  their  sale 
to  moderate  limits,  and  eliminating  at  once  the  motive 
of  personal  interest  on  the  part  of  the  seller  and  many 
concomitant  evils  that  usually  accompany  the  sale,  may 
do  very  much  to  diminish  tlie  evil  of  intemperance. 
Such  legislation  conflicts  far  less  than  measures  of  pro- 
hibition and  severe  repression  with  vested  rights  and 
with  individual  liberty,  and  exj>ericnce  seems  to  show 
that  it  would,  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  be 
very  profitable  to  the  State.  In  addjtion,  however,  to 
the  considerable  but  not  insuperable  difficulties  of  ayh 
plying  it  In  our  existing  system,  and  in  addition  to  the 
opposition  it  would  meet  from  great  property  interests. 
it  wotild  have  to  encounter  a  kind  of  religious  fanati- 
cism which  is  peculiarly  strong  in  England,  and  espe- 

■  Farripi    OHrr     rrport    on      too.  Dr.  GooM'*  mmt  tn  the 
Liquor  IxFKUImtloo  fa  tbr  I'niird      Firum,    Xoinnber    1891,    pp. 
Slalo  aloce  ]Se9  (1091).    Sm.     343  4'.     T  brli^Te  ihl*  Judsmrnt 
ha*  »Dc«  htrn  mrindHl, 
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cially  strong  among  the  more  extreme  advocates  of 
temperance.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  large 
number  of  these  would  rather  see  all  the  evils  spring- 
ing from  alcohol  unchecked  and  unmitigated  than  see 
tiie  Government  dii*ectly  concerned  in  the  trade ;  and, 
by  a  curious  anomaly,  this  feeling  will  be  found  among 
multitudes  who  are  always  prepared  to  support  the 
imposition  for  public  purposes  of  heavy  taxation  on 
spirituous  liquors.  Few  persons  who  watch  the  signs 
of  the  times  will  doubt  that  further  legislation  on  this 
subject  will  soon  be  made.  It  is  probable  that  licensing 
will  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  to  those  of 
county  and  town  councils,  or  of  boards  elected  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  districts  will  obtain  a  greater  power 
of  limiting  the  number  of  public-houses. 

Whether  the  policy  of  absolutely  suppressing  the 
liquor  trade,  which  is  advocated  by  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance,  will  receive  any  measure  of  legislative 
sanction  is  more  doubtful.  It  is  a  policy,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  fraught  with  danger.  If  it  is  in  any  degree 
adopted,  it  should  be  applied  solely  to  those  spirituous 
drinks  which  are  so  plainly  pernicious  that  they  may 
be  looked  upon  as  Iiaving  some  affinity  to  ])oison,  and 
even  in  these  cases  it  should  be  applied  with  much 
caution.  Unless  supported  by  an  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  public  opinion,  it  is  certain  to  fail. 
The  majority  required  should  be  much  more  than  a 
simple  majority,  and  gradual,  experimental,  temporary 
legislation  should  precede  measures  of  a  wide  and  per- 
manent character.  The  indirect  influences  diminish- 
ing intemperance  are  likely  to  be  more  efficacious  than 
direi*t  measures,  and  a  law  is  only  really  successful 
when  it  acts  in  harmony  with  a  prevailing  tendency  of 
habits  and  o])inion8. 

Public  opinion,  and  especially  working-class  public 
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opinion,  in  Great  Britain  seemB  on  the  whole,  and  to 
an  increasing  degree,  to  approve  of  the  policy  of  gradu- 
ally diminishing  by  legislative  measures  the  tempta- 
tion  to  drink.  To  this  kind  of  legislation  belong  the 
'  varionB  laws  restricting  its  sale  on  Sundays,  on  holidays 
or  half-holidays,  and  in  the  late  honrs  of  the  night, 
and  also  the  Act  of  1883  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
wages  in  public-hooses.  A  recent  and  chamcteristic 
example  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Act  of  1894  establishing 
pariah  councils  in  England.  Every  one  knows  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  public  business  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  in  England  is  transacted  in  hotels. 
But  in  the  Pariah  ConncilB  Act,  which  conferred  on 
electors  who  are  chiefly  very  poor  men  enormous  pow- 
ers of  taxation,  administration,  and  control,  a  special 
clause  was  inserted  to  prevent  these  councils  from 
meeting,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  in  pre- 
mises licensed  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors.  The  provi- 
sion was  probably  a  wise  one,  but  it  illustrates  curious- 
ly the  position  which  modern  democnicy  assigns  to  the 
working  classes — so  largely  trusted  to  govern  others,  so 
little  trusted  to  govern  themselves. 

The  connection  between  morals  and  religion  on  the 
one  side,  and  legislation  and  administration  on  the 
other,  is  a  wide  snbject,  leading  to  many  different 
flelds.  Difficult  questions  constantly  arise  about  the 
attitude  Government  should  assume  towards  spectacles, 
innusements,  and  customs  which,  though  they  mar  not 
Iw  absolutely  vicious  in  themselves,  have  a  drbiising 
tendency,  and  cusily  or  generally  become  o<-casions  of 
vice.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  lay  down  any  inflex- 
ible rule  on  the  subject.  Each  caw  must  be  judged 
according  to  its  particular  circumstancen,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  circumstances  is  the  state 
of  public  opinJOD.     Tlie  preauroption  in  favour  of  re- 
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pressiou  is  strongest  where  these  things  are  obtruded 
on  those  who  never  sought  them.  I  have  stated  in  the 
last  chapter  my  belief  that  placards  assailing  any  form 
of  religious  belief  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in  the  pub- 
lic streets.  On  the  same  principle,  solicitations  to  vice, 
indecent  pictures  and  advertisements  or  spectacles  in 
such  places^  call  for  a  more  stringent  repression  than 
they  always  receive.  The  State  cannot  undertake  to 
guarantee  the  morals  of  its  citizens,  but  it  ought  at 
least  to  enable  them  to  pass  through  the  streets  with- 
out being  scandalised,  tempted,  or  molested.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  improper  advertisements  in  public  jour- 
nals which  are  the  common  reading  of  all  classes  and 
the  general  channels  of  information,  and  also  to  vicious 
writings  when  they  are  hawked  through  the  streets, 
thrust  prominently  into  public  notice,  or  sent  unasked 
to  private  houses.  It  applies  also  to  some  things  which 
have  no  connection  with  morals  :  to  unnecessary  street 
noises  which  are  the  occasion  of  acute  annovance  to 
numbers  ;  to  buildings  which  destroy  the  symmetry  and 
deface  the  beauty  of  a  quarter,  or  darken  the  atmos- 
phere by  floods  of  unconsunied  smoke  ;  to  the  gigantic 
advertisements  by  which  private  firms  and  vendors  of 
quack  remedies  are  now  suffered  to  disfigure  our  pub- 
lic buildings,  to  destroy  the  beauty  both  of  town  and 
country,  and  to  pursue  the  traveller  with  a  hideous 
eyesore  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  metropolis. 
This  great  evil  has  vastly  increased  in  our  day,  and  it 
urgently  requires  the  interposition  of  the  Legislature. 

But  while  in  all  these  fields  the  presumption  in  fa- 
vour of  legislative  interference  and  repression  is  very 
strong,  it  becomes  weaker  in  the  case  of  things  which 
are  done  in  buildings  which  no  one  nee<l  enter  unless 
he  pleases ;  and  it  becomes  still  weaker  in  the  case  of 
things  that  are  withdrawn  from  publicity  and  confined 
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to  private  honses  or  asBOcistioos.  In  sach  cases  the  in- 
diridoal  citizen  tuts  a  primd  facie  right  to  judge  for 
himself,  as  long  as  be  abstains  from  injnring  or  mo- 
lesting his  neighbours.  This  right  ma;  be  overridden 
by  the  law,  bnt  there  mnst  be  strong  reasons  to  jns- 
tifjit. 

Another  important  gronp  of  qnestions  connected 
with  onr  present  subject  relate  to  the  marriage  law, 
which  has  been  passing  daring  the  last  centnr}',  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  from  a  theological  to  a  secnlar  bssis. 
It  wonid  lead  me  too  far  to  enter  here  into  the  very 
canons  and  instmctive  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  marriage,  in  which  Roman  law 
and  German  cnstoms  bare  borne  perhaps  quite  as  large 
a  part  as  purely  theological  inflnence,  and  of  the  great 
fluctuations,  both  of  principles  and  practice,  which  it 
presents. '  It  will  here  be  siiflicient  to  say  that  it  was 
only  very  slowly  that  the  Church  acquired  a  complete 
control  over  this  field.  Tlie  civil  law  of  the  early 
Christian  emperors  and  of  tiie  early  period  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  diverges  widely  from  the  ecclesiastical  concep- 
tion of  marriage,  and  for  a  long  period  of  Clirislian 
history  no  religions  ceremony  of  any  kind  was  deemed 
by  the  Church  necessary  for  its  validity.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  Chnrch's  history  it  was  customary  for  the 
priest  to  give  his  blessing  to  a  marriage,  bat  it  was  not 
pretended  that  this  was  essential,  and  it  was  far  from 
)>cing  universal.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  the  simple  consent  of  the  two  parties,  without 
any  ccromony,  constituted  a  valid  marriage. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  a  religious  ceremony  appears  to 
have  been  made  obligatory  by  law,  and  marriages  with- 

D  tbe  coDctodlng 
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out  the  intervention  of  a  priest  were  considered  clan- 
destine and  irregular;  but  they  frequently  occurred, 
and  their  validity  was  perfectly  undisputed.  In  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  very  numerous  abuses  growing 
out  of  clandestine  marriages,  the  Council  of  Trent,  for 
the  first  time,  made  the  celebration  of  marriage  by  a 
priest  essential  to  its  validity,  and  introduced  various 
other  regulations  connected  with  it.  Its  decree  did 
not  apply  to  marriages  that  had  already  been  con- 
tracted, and,  in  countries  where  the  discipline  of  the 
Council  had  not  been  formally  promulgated,  the  old 
doctrine  still  prevailed,  according  to  which  the  simple 
consent  of  the  two  parties  established  a  marriage.  It 
still  survives  in  tlie  marriage  law  of  Scotland,  where  a 
simple,  well-attested  declaration  of  the  two  parties  in 
each  other's  presence,  or  a  promise  to  marry  proved 
by  writing  and  followed  by  cohabitation,  constituted  a 
valid  marriage.  By  an  Act  of  1856  the  further  con- 
dition was  added  that  one  of  the  parties  must  have 
resided,  immediately  before  the  marriage,  at  least  twen- 
ty-one (lays  in  Scotland.  In  the  United  States,  also, 
where  the  marriage  law  is  determined  indc]H'ndently 
by  the  different  States,  the  same  principle  is  widely 
adopted.  Marriage  rests  on  the  English  common  law, 
which,  in  its  turn,  rests  on  the  canon  law,  and  no  ecro- 
mony,  religious  or  civil,  is  necessary  to  its  validity, 
though  cerUiin  civil  formalities  are  enjoineil  by  law, 
and  though  religious  ceremonies  arc  almost  always  {ler- 
furme<l.' 

From  a  very  early  period  there  was  a  distinction,  and 
in  some  degree  a  conflict,  between  the  ecclesiastical 
and  the  civil  views  of  marriage.  The  Church  pro- 
claimed  marriage  to  be  a  sacrament,  and  therefore 


>  See  Rermt  dt  Droti  Imttmaiionai^  U.  G»-71,  243-60. 
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wholly  within  its  domain.  It  declared  it  to  be  abao- 
Intely  i&disaolable.  It  daimed  the  right  of  determi- 
ning  the  conditions  of  its  validity,  and  ai  raiying  thoEe 
condition!  by  Papal  diapenaations ;  and  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Coancil  of  Trent  it  tnadc'as  a  £?eneral  role, 
its  direct  participation  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
Talid  marriage  among  Catholics.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  at 
all  certain  that  this  doctrine  applied  only  to  Catholics. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  a  powerful  school  of  Catholic  theo* 
logians,  that  tn  coaatries  like  France,  in  which  the 
diaciplioe  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has  beoi  doly  pro- 
mnlgated,  all  marriages  of  Protestants  aie  simple  cod- 
cnbinage;  that  they  are  completely  destitnteof  validity; 
and  that,  if  one  of  the  parties  becomee  a  Oatfaolic,  the 
pretended  marriage  nay  be  broken,  and  the  ooorert 
may  be  allowed  to  contract  a  new  marriage.*  An  ex- 
ception mnat  be  made  in  the  case  of  Holland,  for  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  in  1741,  in  order  to  avoid  'greater  evils,' 
decreed  that  in  that  country  marriages  not  celebrated 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
rtonld  be  deemed  valid.*  This,  liowever,  appears  to 
be  the  only  clear  exception.  In  otlier  countries  where 
the  discipline  of  tlie  Coancil  has  been  promulgated  it 
is  a  widely  received  doctrine  that  Protestant  marriages 
•re  simple  ooBcnbinage.* 


■  TMa  nhjoct  U  trrMrd  at  H^tPotUm  i>aiw|itraiit,  nlmlraw 
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Ject  (Dt  Jtairimonio  Ckritti'  tinurrlnt  mWr  imd  abttaurriiit 
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The  Church,  liowever,  is  ackiiowledgcd  by  one  of  its 
most  accredited  expositors  to  have  used  '  dissimulation 
and  tolerance  *  in  this  matter,  and  the  doctrine  is  rarely 
put  forward,  except  when  the  prospect  pf  breaking  a 
marriage  may  be  made  an  inducement  to  or  a  reward 
of  conversion,  or  a  favour  to  the  Catholic  partner  in  a 
mixed  marriage.     Two  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  Brazil  in  1847  and  about  185G.     In  the 
first  case  a  Catholic  woman  had  been  married  to  a 
Protestant  in  Paris.     They  had  been  married  civilly, 
and  also  before  a  Protestant  minister,  and  they  after- 
wards emigrated  to  Brazil.    Six  or  seven  years  later 
the  woman  conceived  a  desire  to  marry  a  Catholic,  and, 
having  consulted  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,   they 
pronounced  that  she  had  full  liberty  to  do  so,  as  her 
marriage  with  her  present  reputed  husband  was  null 
and  void.^    In  the  other  case,  which  led  to  a  change 
in  the  marriage  law  of  Brazil,  a  Swiss  Protestant  and 
a  German  Protestant  had  been,  as  they  imagined,  duly 
married  by  the  Evangelical  pastor  at  Rio  Janeiro.    The 
woman  was  converted  to  Catholicism.     Twelve  years 
after  her  marriage  she  desired  to  take  another  husband, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Rio  Janeiro  pronounced  that,  her 
former  marriage  being  null,  she  had  a  right  to  do  so.' 


tnin  tridpntinuro  Tametsi  pabU- 
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Other  examples  of  t]ie  same  kind  have  been  cited  ;  but 
the  theologian  who  is  Btijiposed  to  repreaont  with  the 
highest  authority  the  true  Ultramontane  doctrine  in 
it«  aanctit;  and  purity,  acknowledges  that  opinions 
are  not  agreed  on  the  subject,  and  he  dilates  upon' 
the  moderation  of  the  Church  and  the  discriminating 
manner  in  which  she  has  used  her  power  to  break  un- 
pleasant marriages  as  a  special  instance  of  her  be- 
nevolence. ' 

Wliile,  however,  the  Church  claima  a  complete  con- 
trol over  the  conditions  of  a  valid  marriage,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  civil  conseqnences  that  may  fiow  from 
it,  the  State,  even  in  Catholic  countries,  has  nrely 
admitted  this  claim  to  its  full  extent.  Marriage,  ac- 
cording to  the  legislators,  in  its  legal  aspect,  is  essen- 
tially a  civil  contract,  and  as  such  it  falls  within  their 
dominion.  The  State  claims  for  itself  the  power  of 
determining  the  conditions  on  which  it  alone  can  be 
recognised,  and  these  conditions  are  not  always  those 
of  the  Church. 

In  most  countries  a  compromise  was  mode  between 
these  views.  Thus,  in  France  before  the  Revolution, 
Potliier  proclaimed  marriage  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  a  civil  contract  just  as  emphatically  as  Ulackstone 
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did  in  England.  He  declared  that  the  form  of  mar- 
riage prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  was  very  wise, 
and  was  accordingly  adopted  and  confirmed  by  the  or- 
dinances of  the  kings,  but  that,  'nevertheless,  the 
Council  exceeded  its  power  in  declaring  null  by  its  sole 
authority  contracts  of  marriage  in  which  that  form 
was  not  observed  ;  for  marriages,  in  as  far  as  they*  are 
contracts,  belong,  like  all  other  contracts,  to  the  po- 
litical order,  and  they  are  therefore  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  secular  power,  and  not  in  that  of  the 
Council,  and  it  does  not  belong  to  the  latter  to  decree 
about  their  validity  or  invalidity.' ^  Marriage,  however, 
by  the  law  of  France  could  only  be  celebrated  by  a 
priest,  though  this  provision  was  not  introduced  into 
French  law  till  sixteen  years  after  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Divorce  was  absolutely  prohibited. 
Canonical  impediments  to  marriage  were  fully  recog- 
nised. The  religious  ceremony  became  a  civil  act.  Tiio 
care  of  the  official  registers  of  marriages  was  confided 
by  the  civil  powers  to  the  clergy ;  and  between  the 
repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  the  only  Protestanta  whose  marriages  were  fully 
recognised  by  law  were  those  of  Alsace,  who  had  special 
privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  ^lunster. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  priests,  in  all  the  civil  parts  of 
marriage,  were  regarded  by  the  law  as  delegates  of  the 
civil  power.  Papal  dispensations  in  matrimonial  cases 
were  not  recognised  unless  they  were  confirmed  by  the 
King.  There  was  in  some  aises  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Parliament.  The  State  insisted  u]K)n  conditions 
of  its  own.  It  especially  required  the  consent  of  jm- 
rents,  following  in  this  respect  the  Roman  law,  though 
the  Council  of  Trent  had   anathematised   those  who 

*  Polhicr,  Du  Coat  rat  dt  Mariaye^  Part  iv.  c.  1,  t.  4. 
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toaintuned  that  marriogefl  withont  oncb  cooaent  are 
inralid.! 

Id  most  Protestant  countries,  alao,  the  strong  feeling 
that  marriage  shonld  be  an  indisaolnble  and  a  reli- 
gions contract  maintained  the  old  Catholic  conception. 
Marriage,  it  is  trae,  ceased  to  be  a  sacrament ;  while, 
oo  the  other  hand,  the  slur  which  was  thrown  on  it  by 
tbe  celibacy  of  the  priests  and  by  the  saperior  sanctity 
ascribed  to  virginity  was  abolished.  Usnally  marriages 
were  celebrated  by  tbe  ministen  of  the  different  deA 
nominations.  In  England,  a  law  of  Henry  VIIL  de-\ 
dared  that  all  persons  may  lawfully  marry  who  are  not  i 
prohibited  by  God's  law ;  it  settled  the  degrees  in  which  \ 
marriage  is  permitted  in  accordunce  with  the  Levitical  ^ 
law,  and  it  pronounced  full  and  perfect  marriage  to  be 
tndissotoble.  Before  the  Jfarriage  Act  of  1753,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  common  law,  marriages  contracted 
by  simple  consent  and  followed  by  cohabitation  were 
deemed  ralid  withont  any  religious  ceremony,  though 
they  did  not  bring  witli  them  all  the  civil  consequences 
of  marriages  celebrated  in  the  clinrch,  and  exposed 
those  who  contracted  tlieni  to  eomc  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure and  penalties.  During  the  Commonwealth  mar- 
riages wore  piirelji-ivil,  being  celebrated  by  the  justice* 
of  the  peace ;  and  a  law  of  Clmrles  11.  prononnced  these 
marriages  to  be. valid  without  any  fresh  solemnisation.* 
Divorce,  even  in  cases  of  adultery,  was  not  permitted 
by  law.  Kluch  discussion  on  the  snbject  had  arisen 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  wife  of  the  Marquiit 
of  Northampton  Jiaving  been  convicted  of  adultery, 
her  husband  obtained  a  separation  a  mtuta  tt  ilioro, 
and  he  claimed  the  right  of  remarriage.    The  question 

•  IZCar.  II.  c.  83. 
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was  submitted  to  a  commission  of  ten  bishops,  presided 
over  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  who  proceed- 
ed to  examine  at  great  length  the  ecclesiastical  prece- 
dents  on  the  subject.  While  the  examination  was  still 
unfinished  Lord  Northampton  married.  After  much 
discussion  the  commission  confirmed  this  marriage, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  live  with  his  wife,  but  four 
years  later  he  was  advised  to  have  a  special  Act  of  Par- 
liament confirming  the  marriage.  When  the  Catho- 
lic power  was  restored  under  Mary  this  Act  was  re- 
pealed.* 

This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  question 
of  divorce  was  considered  by  the  early  English  reform- 
ers. Most  of  the  Continental  Protestants  admitted 
divorce,  at  least  in  the  case  of  adultery ;  and  Bucer, 
whose  influence  in  the  English  Church  was  very  great, 
had  written  with  much  power  on  the  subject.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  commission  of  thirty-two  learned 
men,  including  Cranmer  and  Peter  Martyr,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  King,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
make  a  reformation  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  it 
agreed,  among  other  things,  that  divorce  should  be  per- 
mitted in  cases  of  adultery,  desertion,  long  absence, 
capital  enmities  where  either  party  was  in  hazard  of 
life,  and  '  the  constant  perverseness  or  fierceness  of  a 
husband  to  his  wife.'  '  If  the  life  of  Edward  had  been 
prolonged,  this  would  probably  have  become  the  law  of 
England  ;  but  his  untimely  death  prevented  it,  and 
the  proposal  was  not  revived  under  Elizabeth. 

A  curious  compromise  was  gradually  adopted.  Di- 
vorce, even  in  case  of  adultery,  was  not  admitted  by 


*nurnct*f    Ifiit,   of  ike   Re-         Mhici.   ii.  Si:t-17:    poo,    too, 
fnnmniwH,  ii.  KI-93,  305,  306,      Milton*!  '  Tctracbordoii.' 
397. 
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law,  but  speciid  Acts  of  Parliament  granted  it  in  par- 
ticular cases.  These  Acts  were  at  first  very  rare ;  but 
tbe;  became  a  more  settled  practice  in  the  chancellor- 
ship of  Lord  Somen,'  and  they  multiplied  greatly  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Up  to  Uie 
present  day  the  same  system  exists  in  Ireland,  to  which 
country  the  English  taw  of  divorce  does  not  extend, 
and  where  divorces  can  only  be  obtained  by  special  Acts 
of  Parliament. 

The  famous  Haniage  Act  of  1753  completely  reorgan- 
ised the  English  law  of  marriage.  It  was  intended  to 
pot  an  end  to  the  great  and  growing  evil  of  clandestine 
marriages,  and  it  provided  that  all  marriages,  except 
those  of  Jews  and  Quakers,  '  should  be  null  and  void  to 
all  intents  and  purposes'  unless  they  had  been  cele- 
brated by  a  priest  in  orders  according  to  the  Anglican 
liturgy,  and  after  the  due  publication  of  banns  in  the 
parish  church  or  in  a  public  chapel,  or  else  under  a 
special  license  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
This  law  fully  recognised  the  religious  character  of 
marriage.  It  made  a  religious  ceremony  necessary  for 
its  validity,  and  it  placed  it  ver>-  directly  under  the  au- 
thoriiy  of  the  Charcb.  It  did  for  Anglican  marriages 
mcch  what  the  Conncil  of  Trent  had  done  for  Catholic 
marriages,  but  it  did  it  by  lay,  and  not  by  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  English  legislators  claimed  and  exer- 
cised the  power  of  treating  as  null  and  void  marriages 
which,  from  an  ecclcsiasticid  point  of  view,  wore  un> 
doubtedly  valid.  The  Royal  Slarrinpe  Act  pronounced 
all  putrriages  of  the  descendants  of  George  II.,  other 
than  the  isaac  of  princesses  married  into  foreign  fami- 
lies, absolutely  void  if  they  were  coiitracte<l  without  the 


'  Csnphrll'*  Lirtt  n/tht  Chanrtllon,  v.  101-2. 
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assent  of  the  King.'  One  of  the  Irish  penal  laws  dealt 
in  the  same  way  with  niijied  or  Protestant  marriages 
celebrated  only  by  a  Catholic  priest,  and  the  Marriage 
Act  of  1753  greatly  extended  the  same  policy.  It  also 
produced  a  new  grievance,  as  the  members  of  other 
religious  denominations  naturally  objected  to  being 
married  in  an  Anglican  church  and  by  an  Anglican 
clergyman. 

After  many  abortive  attempts,  this  grievance  was 
remedied  by  the  great  Act  of  1830,  which  is  remarkable, 
among  other  things,  for  introducing  the  principle  of 
purely  civil  marriage  once  more  into  English  legisla- 
tion. The  marriages  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  unaffected,  except  by  tlie  necessary  ad- 
dition of  a  civil  registry.  Dissenters  from  the  Churclt 
were  allowed  to  celebrate  their  marriages  in  their  own 
chapels,  which  were  registered  for  tlie  pur|)oee,  after 
giving  due  notice  to  the  registrar  of  the  district,  and 
those  who  disliked  a  religious  ceremony  were  enabled 
to  contract  a  ]H;rfcctly  valid  marriage  before  the  regis- 
trar. 

The  English  law  on  the  subject  of  civil  marriage  is 
much  less  rigorous  than  that  of  most  other  countries, 
and  it  is  marked  to  a  high  degree  by  the  characteristic 
that  distinguishes  most  Englisli  from  much  foreign 
le<:^isIation.  Its  object  is  to  ssitisfy  many  scniples,  to 
attain  many  ends,  to  gratify  many  i>}irties,  rather  than 
to  estiiblish  the  clear  ascendency  of  one  logical  doctrine. 
The  French  law  of  the  Itovolution,  which  was  enacted 


*  It  in  a  curious,  ami,  I  Itclicrc,  pcam  to  )m»  diffputinl  amonfr  Ca- 

littlc  known  fact  that  the  French  thulict  whether  thii  action  of  a 

Church  claimed  the  riicht  of  pro-  portion  of  tlie  Catholic  Church 

nouncinir  nuirriairefi  of  the  mem-  waa   valid.     See  Mi|cne,  A'liry- 

bera  of  tlie  French  royal  family  eiopedtt :    Diet.   TkM.  Morait^ 

celebrated   without    the    kinir'*  i.  1004. 
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in  1792,  wbicli  passed  with  some  modificsUoa  into  the 
(^Til  Code,  aod  which  has  been  the  parent  of  mudi  of 
the  legislation  of  Europe,  provided  that  the  ciril  con- 
tract should  be  clearly  disengaged  in  matrimonT  from 
all  thoolt^cal  accenories,  and  that  it  should  alone  be 
recognised  and  confirmed  bj  law.  PnrelT  ciril  mar- 
riage, in  the  French  code,  is  at  <Hice  obligatory  and 
anfficient,  though  as  soon  as  it  has  been  celebrated  the 
married  peraons  are  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  go  through 
any  religions  ceremony  they  please.  Two  things  only 
are  clearly  laid  down.  One  is,  that  an  ecclesiasUcal 
marriage  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  is  merely  a  religions 
ceremony,  and  has  absolntc^y  no  l^al  Talidity.  The 
other  is,  that  it  is  a  criminal  offence  for  any  priest  to 
perform  such  a  ceremony  until  after  the  accomfriish- 
ment  of  tlie  civil  marriage. 

It  is  claimed,  with  much  jastice,  for  tlie  French  law 
of  marriage  that  it  is  clear,  simple,  and  uniform,  an«l 
that,  by  laying  down  the  principle  that  marriage  i»  :i 
natural  right  of  all  men.  irrespective  of  all  consideni- 
tioiis  of  creed  and  rank,  it  lias  swept  away  a  vast  muss 
(•t  unjust  disabilities,  inL>quslitics,  and  irregular  coii- 
■K-ctions.' 

Une  of  the  most  curious  chapters  connected  with 
this  subject  is  tlie  great  number  of  imperfect,  partial, 
or  approximate  nisrriitges  which  have  existed  in  the 
world,  growing  for  the  most  part  out  of  aristocmtic  or 
theological  exchisivenoss.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
Koman  Republic  nn  valid  marriage  could  be  ctmlracted 
between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian,  and  the  acquisition 

'  llthoaldbeaildrd,  hovrTpr,  of,  simI  are  nld  lo  be  ■  nuve 

liwi  the  riprmie  and  Ibe  irtttn'  why  nuny  of  th«  poor  ronK-nl 

plfxilj'  of  the  Irital  form*  aoil  t)K-nMFlrei  vhhronnrrtionK  nn- 

(•roofa    irqalrFd    in    a    Frenrh  fniKiionH  by  law  (trr  Rrrirt  i/g 
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of  this  right  of  marriage  was  one  of  the  groat  objects  of 
plebeian  politics.  This  object  was  at  last  attained,  but 
a  number  of  other  disabilities  to  marriage  had  been  es- 
tablished by  Augustus.  In  later  times,  side  by  side 
with  the  'justsB  nuptias'  was  the  connection  called 
'concubinatus.'  It  was  not  an  illicit  connection,  for 
it  was  clearly  recognised  and  protected  by  law,  and  a 
man  who,  having  one  concubine,  formed  any  other 
relation  was  guilty  of  adultery.  Its  object  was  to  regu- 
late connections  between  men  and  women  of  very  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  fortunes.  Like  the  simpler  kinds  of 
Roman  marriage,  it  was  formed  by  mere  consent,  and 
dissoluble  at  will.  Its  principal  characteristics  were 
that  it  might  be  contracted  between  persons  who  could 
not  legally  marry  ;  that  the  woman  brought  with  her 
no  dowry  ;  that  she  retained  her  own  civil  position, 
and  did  not  share  tliat  of  the  man  ;  and  that  the  chil- 
dren bore  her  name,  held  her  rank,  and  succeeded  to 
her  property,  and  not  to  the  property  of  the  father.' 

There  are  some  curious  examples  of  irregular  or 
semi-regular  connections  during  the  Middle  Ages  which 
were  either  authorised  or  notoriously  tolerated.  The 
most  important  were  those  councctcd  with  the  doctrine 
of  clerical  celibacy.  There  was  a  time  when  clerical 
marriage  was  fully  permitted.  There  was  another  time 
when  a  married  priest  was  recognisci],  but  when  the 
marriage  relationship  was  looked  on  in  his  case  as  in 
some  degree  shameful,  and  husband  and  wife  were  ex- 
l>ected  to  separate  ;  and  there  was  a  time  when  clerical 
miirriage  was  forbidden,  but  when  connections  that 
were  not  formally  legitimate  were  generally  tolerated 
and  recognised,  were  sometimes  even  enforced  by  ]ki- 

'  Troplong,  Infutnce  du  CkriM'     fenpor  I^wrenco,  Retut  dt  Droit 
lianismt  M¥r  it  Droits  pp.  241-      Inttmaiiomal^  ii.  55. 
45;  9«€,  toov  an  t—my  by  Pro- 
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risbionera  in  the  interesta  of  public  morals,  and  probably 
brought  vith  thtim  do  eense  of  moral  guilt.  This  Bal>- 
ject  is  a  rery  cnrioua  one,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
it  is  ranch  to  be  commended  to  those  who  would  se- 
riously study  tlie  influence  of  the  Roman  Church  on 
the  morals  of  the  world.' 

In  more  modem  times,  in  Prussia  and  some  other 
German  States,  we  find  what  are  called  '  morganatic 
marriages,'  or  marriages  '  of  the  left  hand,'  which  were 
contracted  between  princes  and  nobles  of  high  rank 
and  persons  of  inferior  position.  They  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Roman  concubitiaiua,  being  legiti- 
mate but  inferior  connections,  which  did  not  give  the 
wife  the  rank  of  her  husband,  or  the  children  the  title 
or  succession  of  the  father.  They  were  frequently  cele- 
brated between  nobles  and  women  of  the  peasant  rank 
or  of  the  lower-middle  classes,  but  In  order  to  be  fully 
recognised  they  required  the  anthorisation  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  also  most  of  the  formalities  that  were  de- 
manded in  a  regular  marriage.  They  might,  under 
certain  circumstances  and  conditions,  be  turned  into 
regular  marriages.' 

Up  to  rer>'  recent  times  German  law  contained  a 
maltitude  of  disabilities  on  marriage,  most  of  which 
hare  nerer  been  known  in  England.  Marriages  be- 
tween nobles  and  women  of  inferior  classes  were  illegal 
without  a  special  dispensation.  The  consent  of  supe- 
riors to  the  niurriago  of  functionaries  of  diflercnt  orders 
was  very  genonilly  rcqnired  ;  and  in  the  murriage  of 
the  poor  there  were  many  curions  provisions  requiring 
the  assent  of  the  commune,  of  the  feudal  lord,  of  magis- 
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trates,  or  of  administrators  of  poor  laws.^  The  mar- 
riages of  persons  in  actual  receipt  of  poor-law  relief  were 
constantly  forbidden^  and  in  many  cases  the  legislators 
went  further,  and  prohibited  all  marriages  until  the 
contracting  parties  could  prove  that  they  possessed  the 
means  of  supporting  a  family.  The  stringent  Bavarian 
law  on  this  subject  is  well  known ;  far  into  the  nine- 
teenth century  very  similar  enactments  existed  in  Nor- 
way, Mecklenburg,  Saxony,  Wurttemberg,  and  the 
canton  of  Berne,'  and  I  believe  the  same  system  may 
still  be  found  in  the  communal  legislation  of  some  parts 
of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

It  may  be  defended  by  powerful  arguments.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  enforce  by  law  a  real  though  a  much  neglect- 
ed moral  duty.  It  was  urged  that  it  lay  within  the  legiti- 
mate province  of  the  commnne,  for  tlie  pauper  children 
of  improvident  marriages  will  naturally  become  a  charge 
upon  them,  and  that  in  districts  where  this  provision 
is  enforced  there  will  usually  be  found  a  well-to-do 
peasantry  and  a  high  level  of  comfort,  order,  and  civili- 
sation. But  these  advantages,  it  is  truly  ^id,  have 
usually  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  an  increase  of  ex- 
tra-matrimonial connections  and  of  ille^ritimate  births. 
In  this  case  we  have  one  of  those  conflicts  between 
advantages  and  disadvantages  dilTering  in  kind  which 
form  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  of  moral  philosophy. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  system  of  retanling  mar- 
riages and  prohibiting  them  when  improvident  has 
existed  in  some  of  the  most  Catholic  parts  of  Europe, 
while  in  Ireland  and  in  Canada  priests,  in  the  professed 


*  Rermt    de    Droit    Mema-  homring  Ciasses  im  America  amd 
UontU,  ii.  8.1  80  K'lt^pt  (1835),  pp.  71,  74,  82, 
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iDterests  of  morality,  have  asnally  been  ardent  advo- 
cates of  early  nnuriage. 

BeligionB  intolerance  in  it«  different  forma  has  pTx>- 
dnced  great  numbers  of  imperfect  marriages.  In  France, 
aa  I  have  said,  Protestant  marriages  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  carried  with  them  no  civil  rights  ;  and 
great  evils  have  arisen  from  tbe  laws  tliat  long  made 
English  marriages  that  were  not  celebrated  by  an  An- 
glican clergyman,  and  Irish  marriages  between  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics,  or  between  two  Protestants,  that 
were  celebrated  only  by  a  Catholic  priest,  null  and  void. 
There  have  always  been  large  numbers  of  women  who 
would  never  enter  into  a  connection  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  morally  wrong,  but  whose  consciences  were 
fnlly  satisfied  by  a  religions  ceremony  which  tbeir 
Church  pronounced  to  be  suflicient,  although  it  left 
them  wholly  unprotected  by  law,  and  liable  at  any  time 
to  be  discarded  or  displaced.  Conncctiouu  of  this  kind, 
sanctioned  by  religion,  but  nnsanctioned  by  law,  have 
been  very  common,  and  they  have  had  effects  upon 
titles  and  property  that  are  felt  to  the  present  gcncrn- 
tion. 

In  our  own  day,  the  same  evil  nssnmed  formidable 
proportions  in  Italy  after  the  introdiirtion  of  civil  mar- 
riage in  18C5.  The  law  made  civil  marringe  alone 
valid,  but  it  did  not  follow  the  wise  example  of  the 
French  law  in  making  it  a  criminal  offence  to  cclebnite 
the  religious  ceremony  till  the  civil  mnrriagD  was  ac- 
complished, and  the  result  was  that  great  numbers  of 
couples,  espccinlly  of  the  poorer  class,  contented  them- 
selves with  a  rcligioii!!  ceremony,  and  were  never  mar- 
ried in  the  eves  of  the  law.  A  similar  evil  was  very 
common  in  Spain  between  1870  and  1875,  when  a  law 
like  that  of  Italy  was  in  force.  In  countries,  too,  where 
the  clergy  presided  over  and  regulated  marriages,  dif* 
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ferenccs  of  religion  were  usually  obstacles  to  legitimate 
marriages.  The  marriage  of  a  Cliristian  with  a  Jew 
was  for  a  loug  period  deemed  one  of  the  gravest  of 
criminal  offences^  and  is  even  now  in  some  countries 
forbidden  by  law.  The  marriage  of  a  Christian  and  an 
unbeliever  stood  in  the  same  category.  Marriages  be- 
tween the  orthodox  and  the  heretic  were  either  abso- 
lutely forbidden  or  only  permitted  on  the  condition 
that  all  the  children  were  brought  up  in  the  dominant 
creed.  One  infamous  ecclesiastical  law,  for  which, 
however,  there  was  a  precedent  in  Soman  legislation, 
deprived  actors  and  actresses  of  the  right  of  marriage ; 
and  the  Catholic  Church  introduced  a  new  kind  of  disa- 
bility by  pronouncing  that  persons  who  were  wholly 
unconnected  with  one  another,  if  they  became  sponsors 
at  baptism  to  the  same  child,  acquired  a  relationship 
which  made  it  criminal  for  them  to  marry.  In  most 
•Catholic  countries  vows  of  celibacy  have  constituted  a 
disabilitv,  even  when  those  who  took  them  have  aban- 
doncd  their  profession  and  their  reljofion  ;  and,  through 
other  motives,  there  have  b<»on  in  the  United  States 
strict  laws  against  the  marriage  of  whites  with  negroes 
or  Indians. 

There  is  hardly  any  change  in  modern  legislation 
which  is  more  important  or  more  significimt  than  the 
gradual  transformation  of  the  legal  character  of  mar- 
riage. The  first  country  on  the  Continent  which  adopt- 
ed the  principle  of  civil  marriapje  was  the  Netherlands  : 
but  in  1T87  I^iiis  XVI.  intro<luce<l  it  for  the  benefit 
of  Protestants,  but  of  Protestants  alone.  The  French 
Revolution  in  1792  made  it  univers;il  in  France.  The 
conquests  of  Napoleon  greatly  extended  its  area ;  and 
it  has  since  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity  through 
the  principal  legislations  of  the  world.  While  civil 
marriages  have  been  usually  made  obligatory  and  legally 
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Bafficient,  the  parties  are  left  at  full  liberty  to  celebmte, 
in  addition,  any  religious  ceremony  they  deeire ;  but 
the  French  syatem,  which  has  been  adopted  in  llollaud, 
Bel^nm,  Germany,  and  Switierland,  guards  against 
the  existence  of  religious  marriages  tliat  are  not  legal 
marriages  by  strictly  forbidding  tJie  religious  ceremony 
till  after  the  civil  one  has  been  performed. 

The  introduction  of  civil  marriage  into  the  legisla- 
tions of  Catholic  countries  is  especially  significant,  for 
it  has  been  accompliahed  in  the  face  of  the  most  streno- 
OUB  ecclesiastical  opposition.  It  is  true,  indeed,  tliat 
it  is  little  more  thau  a  reversion  to  the  state  of  things 
that  was  at  least  acquiesced  in  before  the  Council  of 
Trent,  but  there  is  no  system  which  the  modem  Ghnrch 
has  more  bitterly  denounced.  Civil  marriage  was  de- 
clared by  Pius  IX,  to  bo  '  a  filtiiy  concubinage.' '  Pcr- 
rone,  the  chief  Ultramontane  expounder  of  the  Catholic 
doctrines  on  matrimony,  declares  that '  civil  marriage, 
wherever  ihe  Council  of  Trent  has  been  published,  is  in 
its  nature  a  bise  concubinage,  and  all  who  pass  their 
lives  united  only  by  u  civil  marriage  are  obnoxious  to 
the  penalties  decreed  by  tlic  Cliurch  against  ihosc  who 
are  living  in  public  concubinage,'  and  he  pronouneej 
the  legislation  of  those  countries  which  liave  admitted 
civil  marriage  to  be  utterly  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Churcli.'  Fins  VII.,  in  1809,  ordered  the  Italian 
hishups  to  insist  that  in  all  cases  t)ie  religious  mnrriago 
should  precede  the  civil  inc.^  In  a  letter  of  Pius  IX. 
to  Victor  Kmanucl  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
respective  functions  of  tlic  Church  and  of  the  State  in 
murriu]{c  was  very    t«rwly  expressed  :  '  Let  the  civil 

■ut  cum  eccle^B  doclriiw,'  1. 
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power  determine  the  civil  consequences  that  flow  from 
marriage,  but  let  it  leave  it  to  the  Church  to  regulate 
the  validity  of  marriage  among  Christians.  Let  the 
civil  law  take  as  its  starting-point  the  validity  or  inva- 
lidity of  a  marriage  as  the  Church  has  determined  it, 
and,  starting  from  this  fact,  which  lies  beyond  its  power 
and  its  sphere,  let  it  regulate  its  civil  effects/  * 

The  introduction  into  the  legislation  of  so  many 
countries  of  a  principle  so  fundamentally  opposed  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  a  proof,  only  less  strik- 
ing than  the  general  establishment  of  religious  liberty 
by  law,  of  the  declining  influence  of  Catholicism  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  That  decline  has  not  been 
uniform.  There  have  been  many  temporary  reactions, 
many  unexpected  recrudescences,  but,  on  the  whole, 
those  who  will  study  the  broad  lines  of  recent  legisla- 
tion can,  I  think,  have  little  doubt  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  stream  is  moving.  In  England  and  some 
other  countries  the  establishment  of  civil  marriage  has 
been  mainly  a  measure  of  relief  granted  as  an  alterna- 
tive system  to  small  sections  of  the  community,  but 
leaving  the  great  mass  of  marriages  unaffected.  In 
some  countries  it  is  restricted  to  dissenters  from  the 
established  creed.  In  other  countries  it  has  had  a 
wider  influence,  and,  among  other  results,  has  put  an 
end  to  a  great  number  of  disabilities  growing  out  of 
theological  ascendencies  and  feudal  restrictions.  Thus, 
in  Ciermany,  until  a  very  recent  |)erio<l,  religious  mar- 
riages in  most  States  were  alone  recognised,  though 
divorce  was  allowed  with  great  facility.  Civil  mar- 
riage, however,  existed  in  the  free  town  of  Frankfort. 
It  existed  in  the  provinces  of  the  Rhine,  which,  like 
Belgium,  still  retained,  under  another  rule,  the  mar- 
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riage  lav  titey  had  reoeired  wh«ii  ttiey  were  &  portion 
of  the  French  Empire.  It  existed  aiBo,  ia  aome  States, 
for  tbo  benefit  of  dissenters  ttom  the  National  Charch. 
In  1888  and  1869  nearly  all  the  feadal  disabilities  I 
bare  ennroerated  were  abolished  in 'Prussia  aiid  ia  the 
whole  North  Qerman  Gonfed oration,  and  ia  1675  ciTil 
marriage  on  the  French  model  was  made  obligatory 
and  nDiTersal  throngh  the  German  Empire.'  A  clanse 
was  inserted  in  the  law  directing  the  r^strar  to  inform 
the  newly  married  couples  that  nothing  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  afterwards  asking  the  blessing  of  their 
Church. 

In  Italy,  civil  marringe  was  introduced  in  1865  ;  but, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  no  step  was  taken  to  pre- 
vent religions  marriages  which  hnd  no  legal  validity 
from  being  substituted  for  them.  In  Switzerland  the 
marriage  laws  were  for  a  long  time  varied  in  the  differ- 
ent cantons,  but  in  1875  a  Federal  law  established  a 
nniforni  system  of  obligatory  civil  marriage  through 
the  whole  of  .Switzerland,  and  at  the  same  time  abol- 
i:<hod  all  the  siirviviiifr  disabilities  founde<I  on  theologi- 
cal doctrines  or  on  iwverty.* 

In  S[iain  the  history  has  been  a  somewhat  different 
one.  For  three  conturicj  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  governed  all  Spanish  marriages,  but  on  the 
downfall  of  Isabella,  in  1808.  a  new  spirit  passed  over 
Spanish  government.  In  1870  and  1871  laws  were 
jKiMC<)  eHlablisliing  civil  marriage  as  alone  valid,  but 
■•^.-iving  the  priests  at  lilMrty  to  celebrate  religious  mar- 
riages before  or  after.     The  result  in  a  very  Catholic 

■fW    Brrut  lit  Drml  Itiitr-  Some  paprn  on  Ibp  SicIm  Irnri 
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country  where  the  peasantry  were  scarcely  touched  by 
new  ideas,  and  where  the  empire  of  custom  was  very 
strongs  could  hardly  be  doubtful,  and  great  numbers 
of  persons  refused  to  recognise  the  new  law,  contented 
themselves  with  the  benediction  of  the  Church,  and 
lived  in  a  state  of  legal  concubinage.  The  law  was  so 
unpopular  and  produced  such  bad  effects  that  in  1875, 
when  the  monarchy  was  re-established,  the  legislator 
retraced  their  steps.  A  retrospective  law  legitimised 
marriages  and  the  offspring  of  marriages  which  had 
been  celebrated  only  by  a  religious  ceremony  since 
1870,  and  restored  the  system  of  purely  religious  mar- 
riages for  Catholics.  Civil  marriages,  however,  as 
provided  by  the  law  of  1870,  continued  for  non-Catho- 
lics and  for  *  bad  Catholics '  who,  owing  either  to  tlie 
failure  of  their  faith  or  to  ecclesiastical  censures,  could 
not  sanctify  their  union  by  a  sacrament  This  double 
system  was  ratified,  but  also  mo<lified,  by  a  marriage 
law  of  1889.  The  two  kinds  of  marriage  were  both 
recognised — canonical  marriage,  which  all  who  profess 
the  Catholic  faith  ought  to  contract,  with  all  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  civil 
marriage,  for  those  who  could  not  or  would  not  con- 
form to  the  religious  ceremony.  It  was  provided  that 
n  civil  niagistrate  must  always  be  present  at  a  religious 
marriage,  and  must  register  it,  and  the  priest  was  for- 
bidden  to  celebrate  it  without  his  presence.  Secret 
canonical  marriages,  however,  are  recognised,  but  they 
must  be  civilly  registered  in  a  secret  register  kept  8|>e- 
cially  for  this  purpose.  A  Portuguese  law  of  18G8  in 
the  same  8i)irit  recognised  two  kinds  of  marriage — re- 
ligious marriage  for  Catholics,  civil  marriage  for  non- 
Catholics.' 

*  Bertie  de  Droit  Iniemational^  xiz.  COl-2.  xzUi.  80-42;  GUmod^ 
pp.  78-S5. 
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In  the  AoBtrUn  Empire  the  nurriage  l^isl&tioiu 
hare  been  reij  r&rioiifl,  and  hare  undergone  many  vi> 
cinitndea.  In  18S6,  when,  under  the  inflnence  of  the 
Concordat  with  Rome,  the  Empire  passed  throngfa  a 
dark  cloud  of  superstition  and  intolerance,  the  State 
abdicated  nearly  all  the  control  it  had  previoosly  exer- 
cised on  marriages,  and  placed  them  entirely  in  eccle- 
siastical hands  and  under  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Uarriagee  between  Christians  and  non-Chris- 
tians were  absolutely  forbidden.  Marriages  between 
Catholics  and  nou-Catholics  were  only  tolerated  on 
the  condition  that  all  children  should  be  brought  up  in 
the  Catholic  faith.  Austria  at  this  period  seemed  one 
of  the  most  backward  nations  in  Europe ;  but  its  re- 
actionary legislation  was  no  true  reflex  of  the  spirit  of 
its  people,  aud  when  tho  hour  of  resurrection  arrived 
it  rose  speedily  to  the  light. 

I  have  already  described  in  some  of  its  parts  that 
long  course  of  singularly  enlightened,  moderate,  and 
snccessful  legislatioD  which  began  in  1868,  and  which 
lias  made  Austria  one  of  the  best-goremed  countries  in 
Europe.  I  have  here  to  deal  only  with  a  single  de- 
partment. The  legislator  did  not  introduce  any  violent 
revolution  into  tho  marriage  law.  lie  contented  him- 
self, ill  I8C8,  with  a  luw  about  mixed  marriages,  pro- 
viding that  the  parents  might  muke  any  arraiigt;ment 
they  pleased  about  the  religion  of  the  children  ;  that  ia 
the  absence  of  any  such  arrangement  the  bnya  should 
be  brought  np  in  the  religion  of  the  father,  and  the 
daughters  in  the  religion  of  the  mother ;  and  that 
every  person  above  the  age  of  fourteen  should  have 
the  right  to  choose  his  or  her  religion.  By  another 
law  of  the  same  year  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which 
had  been  established  for  matrimonial  cnses  under  the 
Concordat,  were  replaced   by  civil  courts;  the  civil 
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power  regained  the  right  it  liad  previously  possessed  of 
concurring  independently  with  the  religious  power  in 
the  regulation  of  marriage,  and  it  was  provided  that, 
in  cases  in  which  the  priest  refused  to  marry  on  ac- 
count of  some  disabilities  which  were  not  recognised  by 
the  civil  law,  civil  marriage  could  be  celebrated.  A 
strong  party,  which  had  for  a  time  an  ascendency  in 
the  Lower  House,  demanded' the  establishment  of  uni- 
versal and  obligatory  civil  marriage  as  in  France ;  but 
the  Upper  Chamber  has  hitherto  steadily  resisted,  and 
this  system  is  only  in  force  for  members  of  religions 
not  recognised  by  the  State.'  In  Hungary,  after  a 
long  and  desperate  struggle  witli  Papal  influence,  a 
great  reform  has  very  reccutly  been  accomplished. 
Before  it  was  carried  there  were  no  less  than  seven  dif- 
ferent legislations  regulating  tlie  marriage  conditions 
of  different  kinds  of  dissenters  ;  but  in  1894  all  these 
complexities  were  swept  away,  compulsory  civil  mar- 
riage was  established  for  all  creeds,  leaning  its  members 
afterwards  free  to  ask  the  blessing  of  their  respective 
Churches;  and  at  the  same  time  marriages  between 
Jews  and  Christians  became  le;j^a],  and  the  principle 
was  recognised  that,  in  mixed  nuirriages«  tlie  boys 
shouhl  follow  the  religion  of  the  father,  and  the  girls 
that  of  the  mother.* 

The  tendency  to  emancipiite  marriage  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Church,  which  is  so  apparent  in  Kuro|)e, 
has  spread  to  the  Catholic  States  in  the  New  Worhl. 
A  law  of  1873  makes  marriage  in  Mexico  a  purely  civil 
contract,  within  *  the  exclusive  coin|>etence  of  func- 
tionaries and  authorities  of  the  civil  order/  ami  the 
Unizilian  Constitution  of  1891  recognises  only  civil 
marriages.'    In  the  republics,  however,  of  Peru,  lk>- 
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liria,  and  Ecaador,  intolerance  still  reigns  sapreme. 
Harriage  is  altogether  in  the  handsof  the  Chnrch,  and 
all  legal  recognition  of  Protestant  marriages  is  refnaed. 

In  the  Protestant  Scandinavian  oonntries,  and  in  tbe 
ooantries  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  Chnrch, 
the  religions  charaeter  of  marriage  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  strongly  maintained.  In  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  marriage  is  in  its  form  a  religions  ceremony, 
though  the  civil  power  ondertakes  to  regulate  its  ef- 
fects, and  on  occasions  to  dissolTe  iL  Civil  marriage 
also  exists  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  but  only  for  those 
who  dissent  from  the  Established  Chnrch. 

In  Russia  it  was  introduced  in  1874,  bnt  only  for  the 
benefit  of  dissenters.  In  the  small  Slavonic  States  of 
Southern  Europe  the  purely  religions  marriage  type 
still  prevails.  Iloumania  has  in  most  respects  copied 
tlie  French  Civil  Code,  but  with  this  remarkable  dif- 
ference, that  civil  marriugc,  except  in  some  special 
cases,  only  becomes  valid  when  it  is  followed  by  a  re- 
ligious benediction.' 

This  brief  sketch  will,  I  hope,  be  siiflicient  to  give 
the  reader  a  clear  conception  of  the  diameter  and  the 
tendencies  of  the  chief  contemporary  legislations  on 
the  subject  of  marrixge.  The  permission  of  divorce  is 
closely  connected  with  the  introduction  of  civil  mar- 
riage, bnt  it  does  not  follow  it  Btrictly.  Civil  marriage 
has  sometimes  existcil  without  the  permission  of  di- 
vorce, and  divorce  has  lioon  Mimetimes  iK-miltUHl  in 
countries  where  ninrriago  Iiils  been  strictly  religious. 

Looking  at  the  question  prima  facie,  it  might  a|>- 
poar  evident  that  a  doctrine  which  regards  marriage 
merely  as  a  civil  contract  entered  into  by  adult  persons 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  happiness,  would  i 
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rily  imply  the  liberty  of  divorce  if  the  two  parties  to 
the  contract  matually  desired  it ;  if  the  conditions  oii 
which  they  entered  into  it  are  not  fulfilled ;  if  it  is 
found  to  result,  not  in  the  happiness,  but  in  the  misery 
of  tlie  contracting  parties.  !^omises  and  engagements 
exchanged  between  two  persons  may  be  dissolved  if 
both  parties  agree  to  do  so  ;  and  although  the  law  is 
bound  to  prevent  one  party  from  violating  a  contract 
to  the  detriment  of  the  other,  it  is  naturally  silent 
when  both  parties  are  consenting.  The  burden  of 
proof  rests  upon  those  who  make  the  marriage  contract 
an  exception.  Of  all  contracts,  it  is  that  which  is  most 
frequently  entered  into  under  the  influence  of  blinding 
passion,  and  at  an  age  when  experience  and  knowledge 
of  life  are  immature,  and  it  is  a  contract  in  which  hap- 
piness and  misery  mainly  depend  upon  conditions  of 
character  and  temper  that  are  often  most  imperfectly 
disclosed.  It  is  the  most  intimate  of  all  relations.  It 
is  that  which  affects  most  close] v  and  most  constantlv 
the  daily  happiness  of  life  :  and  as  its  natural  end  is 
a  complete  identification  of  feelings  and  interests,  as  it 
brings  with  it  a  far  ampler  knowledge  of  tbe'circnui- 
stances  of  a  life  than  anv  otlier  relation,  it  nmv.  if  it 
fails  in  its  purpose,  become  in  the  highest  degree  ca- 
lamitous, and  it  gives  either  party  an  extraordinary 
power  of  injuring  the  other. 

If  considerations  of  this  kind  stood  alone  they  would 
upfKnir  invincible.  Hut  another  onler  of  considera- 
tions has  at  all  times,  though  in  difTereiit  degrees, 
weighed  powerfully  with  legislators  and  moralists. 
The  stability  of  the  family  is  more  essential  than  any 
other  single  element  to  the  moral,  social,  and  even 
political  well-being  of  a  nation.  It  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  education  of  the  young.  It  is  the  special 
seed-plot  and  condition  of  the  best  virtues  of  the  com- 
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mnnitj*,  the  foundation-stone  on  which  the  whole  socixl 
■jatom  must  rest.  Few  greater  misfortones  can  hap- 
pen to  a  nation  than  that  the  domestic  rirtnes  should 
have  ceased  to  be  prized  ;  that  lamily  life,  nith  all  its 
momentous  interests,  should  hare  become  the  sport  of 
passion  and  of  caprice. 

It  is  contended,  with  much  reason,  tliat  thiswonld 
inevitublj  be  the  case  if  unlimited  license  of  dirorce 
were  granted,  and  especially  if  the  idea  of  permanent 
■eparation  and  new  marriage  were  constantly  present 
to  the  minds  of  either  party.  Marriage,  beyond  all 
other  relations,  depends  upon  a  slow  and  steady  forma- 
tion o{  habits.  When  men  and  women  look  upon 
certain  conditions  as  permanent  and  inevitable,  their 
feelings  and  habits  will  gradually  accommodate  them- 
■elres  to  them.  But  if  the  tic  is  a  very  \&x  one,  sepa- 
rate interests  will  soon  grow  up  ;  passing  differences 
will  deepen  into  aversion  ;  vagrant  caprices  will  be  in- 
dulged ;  prolonged  Bucrifin;  will  be  impatiently  borne 
when  an  alternative  is  eusy  ;  and  the  repose,  the  con- 
fidence, and  the  security  that  are  esseutinl  to  happy 
marriages  will  be  fatally  impaired. 

Another  im|>ortant  consideration  is  the  inequality 
that  subsists  between  tlic  two  parties.  The  woman  is 
the  weaker ;  she  is  commonly  the  poorer  ;  her  happi- 
ness is  usually  much  more  bound  up  with  domestic 
life  than  that  of  the  ninn  ;  and  the  strength  of  giussion 
may  subsist  in  one  wx  when  the  power  of  gratifying 
and  inspiring  it  has  deiutrtcd  from  the  other.  Every 
one  who  is  acquainted  witli  moral  history  knows  how 
many  divorces  in  the  past  have  been  due  to  this  cause, 
and  what  grave  injuries  they  have  inflicted  on  the 
weaker  partner.  At  the  same  time,  this  argument  is 
one  which  may  be  easily  pressed  too  far.  The  injuries 
for  which,  in  most  countries,  divorce  is  granted  aSect 
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women  more  than  men,  and  in  the  countries  where 
divorces  are  most  frequent  women  form  the  larger 
number  of  the  petitioners. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  considerations  I  have 
alleged  have  convinced  the  great  majority  of  legislators 
and  moralists  that  marriage  cannot  be  treated  as  an 
ordinary  contract,  and  that  its  dissolution  should  only 
be  permitted  on  very  serious  grounds.  But  contem- 
porary legislations  differ  widely  about  the  number  and 
the  nature  of  those  grounds. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  settling  finally,  for  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  a  question  which  from  a  very  early  period 
of  Church  history  divided  its  chief  authorities,  pro- 
nounced adultery  not  to  be  a  justification  of  divorce, 
and  duly  consummated  marriage  to  be  absolutely  in- 
dissoluble. Separation  'from  bed  and  board'  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  judicially  pronounced  ; 
but  divorce,  involving  the  liberty  of  remarriage,  is  ab- 
solutely condemned.  At  the  same  time,  the  Catholic 
doctrine  is  not,  in  fact,  quite  as  inflexible  as  it  appears, 
for  the  Church  recognises  many  grounds  on  which 
marriage  may  be  pronounced  null  from  the  beginning ; 
and  some  of  these  grounds  are  so  obscure,  technical, 
and  remote,  that  they  have  given  ecclesiastics  a  large 
practical  power  of  dissolving  marriages  which  had  ap- 
peared perfectly  valid.  I  liave  already  cited  the  opinion 
of  Perrone  about  the  marriage  of  Protestants  in  coun- 
tries where  the  discipline  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has 
been  promulgated,  and  about  the  reserved,  though 
concealed,  power  which,  in  the  opinion  of  that  eminent 
divine,  the  Church  possesses  of  breaking  these  mar- 
riages if  one  party  becomes  a  Catholic.  Pre-contracts, 
or  earlier  engagements  of  marriage,  and  very  remote 
afllinities  extending  to  the  fourth  degree  and  far  beyond 
the  Levitical  limits,  have  been  made,  in  the  abMnce 
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of  the  proper  dispensations,  cansea  for  dissoWing  mar- 
riages. Affinities  might  be  constitnted,  not  merely  by 
Uirfol  marriages,  bat  even  by  adalteroos  connections  ; 
and  they  might  also  be  constitnted  by  spiritaal  rela- 
tionship. Coke  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  msrriage 
was  prononaced  nnll  because  the  hosband  had  stood 
god^ther  to  the  cousin  of  his  wife.  Catholic  theo- 
logians enumerate  no  leas  than  fourteen  classes  of  im- 
peditnents  to  marriage.'  The  statute  of  Henry  Vlir. 
regnlating  English  marriage  complains  bitterly  of  the 
uncertainty  and  instability  which  the  Church  had  in- 
trodnced  into  this  relation.  'Many  persons,' it  said, 
'  after  long  continuance  together  in  matrimony,  with- 
out any  all^ation  of  either  of  the  parties,  or  any 
other,  at  their  marriage  why  the  same  matrimony 
should  not  be  good,'  had  been  divorced,  contrary  to 
Ood's  law,  on  the  preteit  of  pre-contract,  or  by  reason 
of  'other  prohibitions  than  Ood's  law  permitteth.' 
'  Ifarriages  have  been  brought  into  such  an  uncertainty 
thereby  that  no  marriage  could  be  so  surely  knit  or 
bonnden  but  it  should  lie  in  either  of  the  parties' 
power  ...  to  pTO^-e  a  pre-contract,  a  kindred  and  al- 
liauce,  or  a  carnal  knowledge  to  defeat  the  same.'* 

A  curious  modem  instance  of  the  manner  in  which, 
when  some  great  personal  or  political  interest  is  in 
question,  the  doctrine  of  the  Chnrch  may  be  found  to 
harmonise  with  the  wishes  of  worldly  politicians  is 
fnmished  by  the  divorce  of  the  Empress  Josep)iine. 
When  the  Pope  agreed  to  crown  N'apoleon  and  Jose- 
phine in  1804,  the  Empress  went  to  him  and  acknowl- 
edged that  her  marriage  had  been  only  a  civil  one.  It 
was  her  ardent  desire  to  obtua  a  religious  marriage, 
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and  the  Pope^  by  refusing  on  any  other  condition  to 
crown  her,  obtained  the  consent  of  Xapoleon.  The 
religious  ceremony  was  celebrated  secretly  the  day  be- 
fore the  coronation.'  Cardinal  Fesch  performed  it, 
with  the  express  authorisation  of  the  Pope.  ScTeral 
eminent  persons  were  present,  and  it  is  stated — though 
on  that  point  there  is  some  dispute — that  Talleyrand 
and  Marshal  Berthier  were  the  witnesses.  The  con- 
science of  Josephine  was  fully  satisfied,  and  she  natu- 
rally believed  that,  in  the  sight  of  the  Church  at  least, 
her  marriage  was  holy  and  indissoluble.  Five  years 
later,  however.  Napoleon  determined  to  divorce  her  and 
to  marry  Marie  Louise.  The  reason  of  the  divorce  was 
that  Josephine  had  no  children,  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  secular  politicians  who  surrounded  Napoleon,  the 
importance  of  providing  a  direct  heir  for  the  throne 
justified  the  step.  The  dissolution  of  the  civil  mar- 
riage encountered  no  difficulty ;  but  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  Church,  which  is  governed  by 
higher  considerations,  would  have  been  more  difficult 

It  must  be  stated  that  the  Pope  was  at  this  time  a 
prisoner  at  Savona.  He  was  not  consulted ;  and  his 
conduct  when  Napoleon  annulled  the  marriage  of  his 
brother  Jerome  shows  clearly  that  he  would  not  have 
consented.  The  praise  or  blame  of  this  transaction 
falls  chiefly  on  a  council  of  seven  bishops  presided  over 
by  Cardinal  Maury.  The  question  was  brought  before 
the  diocesan  and  the  metropolitan  autiiorities,  and  it 
was  decided  that  on  three  distinct  grounds  the  Catholic 
marriage  was  void.  There  had  not  been  a  perfect  con- 
sent, for  Napoleon  is  alleged  to  have  more  than  once 
stated  that  he  went  through  the  ceremony  only  to 


*  M<wt  AccottnU  My  at  nigHC,  but  according  to  Caidiaal  Fetch  it 
ra«  at  4  r.jf . 
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pacify  the  conscience  of  Josephine,  and  had  never 
intended  to  bind  himself  for  ever.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  by  a  Cardinal,  and  not,  as  the  Coaucil  of 
Trent  prescribed,  by  the  priest  of  the  parish ;  and 
although  Cardinal  Fesch  had  acted,  as  he  himself 
stated,  nnder  the  express  direction  of  the  Pope,  who 
had  authorised  him  to  dispense  with  formalitiea,  no 
document  of  dispensation  had  been  drawn  oat.  There 
had  also  been  an  informality  about  the  witnesses.  On 
these  grounds  the  religious  marriage  was  pronounced 
roid,  and  the  Emperor  was  solemnly  assured  that  he 
would  be  sinning  against  the  Dirine  law  if  he  con- 
tinued to  live  with  Joaephine.  He  was  not  deaf  to 
this  pious  exhortation.  The  same  Cardinal  who  had 
married  him  to  Josephine  performed  the  ceremony  for 
her  successor.  Napoleon,  in  announcing  his  divorce 
to  the  Senate,  declared  tliat  he  was  only  following  the 
example  of  thirteen  French  Bovereigns.' 

The  general  maxim,  however,  that  divorce  is  in  all 
cases  criminal,  has,  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  been 
steadily  maintained  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  laws 
permitting  it  in  Catholic  countries  have  always  been 
bitterly  opposed.  The  French  legislators  in  1792  esta- 
blished it  on  almost  the  widest  terms.  They  granted  it 
on  the  mutual  desire  of  the  two  parties,  and  even  at 
the  wish  of  one  party  on  the  ground  of  mere  incom- 
patibility  of  temper,  subject  only  to.  a  short  period  of 
deUy,  and  to  the  necessity  of  appearing  before  a  family 
council,  who  were  to  endeavour  to  arrange  the  dispute. 
They  granted  it  also  for  a  large  number  of  definite 
causes,  such  as  judicial  condemnations,  grave  mutual 

'  See  TADfrrjr,    Kapoifon,  t,  <!).  "Sil-M,    The  whole  vnlijprt 

18^.    fic«,  (0<H  the  accoUDt  in  hmt  iwentlr  been  examined  vith 

Tfairr*;  aba  Lfonnet,  Lt  Car-  rauchHetail  hy  M.  Wel*cbtB(er. 
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injuries,  desertion,  notorious  immorality,  prolonged 
ab^nce,  emigration  contrary  to  the  law,  and  insanity. 
The  law,  at  the  same  time,  while  authorising  diyorce, 
of  which  good  Catholics  could  not  avail  themselves, 
put  an  end  to  judicial  separation,  which  had  hitherto 
been  their  only  refuge.  The  result  of  this  law,  or, 
probably  much  more  truly,  the  result  of  the  utter 
moral  anarchy  that  then  prevailed  in  France,  was  an 
extraordinary  multiplication  of  divorces.  In  twenty* 
seven  months  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of 
1792,  5,994  divorces  were  pronounced  in  Paris;  and  in 
the  year  VI.  the  number  of  divorces  in  the  capital 
actually  exceeded  the  number  of  marriages.* 

In  that  year  the  *  Civil  Code '  was  drawn  up,  and 
one  of  its  most  valuable  points  was  the  regulation 
and  restriction  of  divorce.  The  grounds  on  which  it 
might  be  granted  were  considerably  diminished,  and 
mere  incompatibility  of  temper  was  no  longer  reckoned 
among  them.  Divorce,  however,  by  mutual  consent 
remained,  though  it  was  surrounded  by  serious  restric- 
tions, by  elaborate,  costly,  and  dilatory  forms.  A  year 
must  elapse  in  this  case  between  the  demand  for  divorce 
and  the  sentence  granting  it,  and  three  more  years  must 
elapse  before  either  party  could  remarry.  Judicial 
separation,  at  tlie  same  time,  was  revived,  so  that  the 
position  of  good  Catholics  was  unimpaired.* 

Divorce  was  abolished  in  France,  in  1816,  by  the 
Government  of  the  Restoration,  though  civil  marriage 
still  remained  ;  but  it  was  preserved  in  Belgium,  the 
Khenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Haden,  which  were  now  severed  from  French  rule. 
Various    attempts  were    made  to    re-establish  it  in 


•  GUt«oD,  Ia  Martagt  Ctrii         *  Ibid.  pp.  61-0S. 
f/  it  Dirortty  pp.  46*61. 
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Frmnoe,  bat,  in  spite  of  the  many  reyolations  of  power 
that  took  place,  they  were  not  suocesBfal  until  1884. 
The  biw  which  was  enacted  in  that  year  reTiTes,  with 
some  modifications,  the  diyorce  biw  of  the  '  Civil  Code,' 
bat  diyorce  by  mataal  consent  is  no  longer  incladed  in 
it.  It  provides,  among  other  things,  that  all  conples 
who  have  for  the  space  of  three  years  been  judicially 
separated  are  entitied,  without  farther  proceedings,  to 
a  divorce,  and  it  renders  the  simple  adoltery  of  a  man, 
as  well  as  of  a  woman,  a  sufficioit  cause.  Among  the 
causes  of  divorce  according  to  the  new  law  are  *  bad 
treatment  and  grave  injuries,'  ^  and  under  the  shelter 
of  these  vague  words  the  French  law  courts  seem  to 
have  included  nearly  every  kind  of  at  all  serious  pro- 
vocation. 

The  movement  for  establishing  divorce,  however,  has 
certainly  not  spread  among  Catholic  nations  as  rapidly 
as  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  civil  mar- 
riage. Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Catholic  States 
of  America,  though  they  have  profoundly  modified 
their  old  marriage  laws,  still  refuse  to  admit  divorce.' 
In  the  Austrian  Empire  the  marriage  of  Catholics  is 
indissoluble,  but  divorce  is  admitted  where  the  married 
couples  belong  to  other  creeds.  The  injured  party 
may  obtain  it  for  adultery,  condemnation  to  a  long 
period  of  penal  servitude,  prolonged  desertion,  and 
some  grave  acts  of  injury  or  violence ;  it  is  also  granted 
in  case  of  *  invincible  aversion,'  but  only  after  long 
delay  and  several  successive  separations  and  reunions ; 
and  there  are  some   special   provisions,  into   which 


**Let    t^ricet    et    injaret  terra  it  applied  to  Judicial  te- 
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it  is  needless  for  us  to  enter,  about  the  divorce  of 
Jews.* 

The  measures  of  1874  and  1875  giving  Switzerhind 
and  Germany  uniform  marriage  laws  dealt  in  dif- 
ferent ways  with  the  question  of  divorce.  The  Swiss 
law  extended  it  to  all  the  cantons,  but  the  German  law 
left  it  substantially  to  the  separate  legislations  of  the 
different  States,  though  it  introduced  some  general 
regulations  about  subsequent  marriages.'  In  Europe, 
as  in  the  United  States,  sincere  Catholics  refrain  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  accorded  by  law. 
In  France,  however,  the  divorce  law  of  1884  has  been 
largely  used.  Divorces  are  found  to  be  far  more  nu- 
merous than  judicial  separations,  and  their  rapid  in- 
crease, especially  among  the  working  classes  and  the 
very  poor,  has  seriously  alarmed  many  politicians  who 
are  far  from  being  bigoted  Catholics.*  Some  interest- 
ing statistics  on  the  subject  have  been  given  in  a  recent 
report  to  the  British  Foreign  Office.  It  appears  that 
between  July,  1884,  and  the  end  of  December,  1891, 


iQlaMon,  p.  176.  A  fuller 
account  of  the  Aostrian  legUU- 
tioD  about  diTorce  will  be  found 
in  an  Etude  §ur  ie  Diroreg  en 
Autriekt  bj  Ljon-Coen,  re- 
printed from  the  BuUetim  tU  la 
SoeiiU  tU  LigiMiaiion  Comparee. 
Statiitict  about  Austrian  di- 
Torcet  and  about  the  number  of 
marriage!  among  Catholics  tliat 
were  annulled  will  be  found  in 
a  Foreign  Ofllce  report  on  the 
number  of  diTorcet  in  foreign 
countries  during  the  last  ten 
years  (1895). 

•Glasson,  pp.  185-36,  159. 

"There  is  a  department  in 
Paris  called  the  *  Assistance  Jn- 
diciaire,*  which  assists  those  who 
are  too  poor  to  pay  lor  legal 


expenses.  A  writer  in  the  /V- 
aaro  (July  4,  1892)  says :  « Si 
Ton  rent  se  rendre  compte  des 
progr^s  du  dirorce  dans  la  seula 
categorie  des  Parisiens  cC  Pari* 
siennes  mari^  qui  ont  reoours  4 
r.\ssistance  Jodiciaire,  il  sutAt 
de  Jeter  les  yeux  sur  nne  pi^ce 
offldelle  que  J*ai  U  derant  moL 
Le  rclerC'des  affaires  de  dlTorco 
port^'es  derant  le  bureau  d*aa* 
sistance  pr^s  dn  tribunal  de  la 
Seine  pour  une  periode  de  quaira 
aas  du  1«'  janrier  1888  an  l** 
Janrier  1892  donne  un  chiffrt 
de  21,000  demandes.  .  .  •  Pen- 
dant le  m^me  laps  de  temps  U  a 
M  formd  2,000  demandes  da 
separation  de  corps.' 
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45,822  divorce  cases  had  been  brought  before  the  civil 
tribunals,  and  that  in  40,300  cases  the  divorce  had 
been  granted.  The  proportion  of  divorces  to  mar- 
riages, which  in  1885  was  fourteen  to  1,000,  had  risen  in 
1890  and  18dl  to  twenty-four  to  1,000.  These  divorces 
are  mainly  among  the  town  populations.  The  peasant 
class,  who  form  nearly  half  the  population  of  FrHncCy 
are  said  not  to  furnish  more  than  7  per  cent^ 

French  legislation  and  example  have  always  exercised 
an  enormous  influence  on  the  whole  Latin  race,  and  it 
is  probable  that  divorce,  having  been  firmly  established 
in  Fiance,  will,  sooner  or  later,  spread  widely  through 
Catholic  nations.  The  Protestant  Churches  and  the 
Oreek  Church  have  never  condenmed  it  in  the  same 
unqualified  manner  as  the  Boman  Church.  Nearly  all 
the  Reformers  admitted  it  for  adultery  and  malicious 
desertion,  and  many  of  them  on  several  other  grounds, 
and  it  gradually  passed  into  Grerman  and  Scandinavian 
legislation.*  England,  however,  on  this  subject  hung 
dubiously  between  the  opposing  creeds,  and  Cranmer 
and  his  followers  failed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  bring  her 
into  line  with  the  Reformed  Churches.  Divorce  re- 
mained absolutely  forbidden  by  law,  though  it  was 
soon  granted  in  particular  cases  by  specid  Acts  of 
Parliament.  It  was  the  custom  to  pass  these  Acts 
only  when  a  separation  *  from  bed  and  board '  had  been 
first  decreed  by  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  when  an 
action  for  damages  had  been  brought  in  the  civil  court 
against  the  offending  party.    Parliament  always  granted 

'  Return  cf  Kumher  of  JH-  in  WooIppt's  Dirwxt  Le^tiO" 
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a  man  divorce  on  account  of  the  adultery  of  his  wife, 
but  it  was  very  rarely  granted  to  a  woman  on  account 
of  the  adultery  of  her  husband,  and  then  only  in  cases 
where  there  were  special  causes  of  aggravation. 

This  system  was  manifestly  absurd.     It  gave  up  the 
principle  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  glaring  injustice,  it  restricted  relief  to 
the  very  rich,  as  neither  poor  men  nor  men  of  mode- 
rate fortunes  could  avail  themselves  of  it.     The  in- 
justice was  often  felt,  but  it  was  never  brought  out 
more  efficaciously  than  by  Justice  Maule  in  a  case 
which  was  tried  before  him  in  1845.     The  culprit  was 
a  poor  man  who  had  committed  bigamy.     The  defence 
was  that  when  the  prisoner  married  his  second  wife  he 
had  in  reality  no  wife,  for  his  former  wife  had  first 
robbed,  and  then  deserted  him,  and  was  now  living 
with  another  man.     The  judge  imposed  the  lightest 
penalty  in  his  power,  but  he  prefixed  it  by  some  ironi- 
cal remarks  which  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 
Having  described  the  gross  provocation  under  which 
the  prisoner  had  acted,  he  continued  :  *  But,  prisoner, 
you  have  committed  a  grave  offence  in  taking  the  law 
into  your  owm  hands  and  marrying  again.     I  will  now 
tell  you  what  you  should  have  done.     You  should  have 
brought  an  action  into  the  civil  court,  and  obtained 
damages,  which  the  other  side   would  probably  have 
boon  unable  to  pay,  and  you  would  have  had  to  pay 
your  own  costs — perhaps  100/.  or  150/.     You  should 
then  have  gone  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  and  obtained 
a  divorce  a  men$a  el  ihoro^  and  then  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where,  having  proved  that  these  preliminaries 
had  been  complied  with,  you  would  have  been  enabled 
to  marry  again.     The  expenses  might  amount  to  600/. 
or  600/.,  or  perhaps  1,000/.     You  say  yon  are  a  poor 
man,  and  yon  probably  do  not  possess  as  many  pence. 
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But,  prisoner,  you  must  know  that  in  England  there  is 
not  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor/ 

The  scandal  of  this  eysidm  was  remedied  by  the  Di- 
vorce Act  of  1857^  an  Act  which  was  furionsly  opposed, 
and  which  is  in  some  respects  very  defective,  but  which 
has  undoubtedly  brightened  many  lives  and  relieved  a 
vast  amount  of  poignant  and  undeserved  suffering. 
The  discussions  on  the  subject  were  curious  as  showing 
how  powerfully,  even  to  that  late  period,  theological 
methods  of  thought  and  reasoning  prevailed  in  the 
British  Legislature.  There  were  speeches  that  would 
teem  more  in  place  in  a  Church  council  than  in  a  lay 
Parliament.  An  Act,  however,  was  at  last  passed 
granting  divorce  to  men  on  account  of  the  adultery  of 
their  wives.  A  wife,  however,  could  not  obtain  di- 
vorce on  account  of  the  simple  adultery  of  her  hus- 
band. She  must  be  able  to  prove,  in  addition  to  the 
adultery,  cruelty,  or  some  specific  and  very  atrocious 
aggravation  of  the  crime.  The  consciences  of  the 
clergy  who  objected  to  divorce  were  wisely  attended  to 
by  a  clause  providing  that  no  clergyman  could  be  com- 
pelled to  marry  a  divorced  person,  though  he  was  not 
permitted  to  refuse  the  use  of  his  church  for  the  cele- 
bration of  such  marriages.  In  a  country  which  pos- 
aesses  an  established  Church  less  than  this  could 
scarcely  be  demanded,  though  the  mere  permission  of 
such  marriages  in  the  church  has  lately  been  made  an 
ecclesiastical  grieyance. 

Apart  from  the  difference  between  the  rights  of  the 
two  sexes  which  was  established  in  the  Divorce  Act, 
the  Act  is  a  manifestly  imperfect  one.  If  divorce  is 
admitted  at  all,  on  utilitarian  grounds,  there  are  rea- 
sons quite  as  strong  as  adultery  for  granting  it.  It  is  a 
scandal  to  English  legislation  that  it  should  not  be 
granted  when  one  of  the  partners  has  been  condemned 
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for  some  grave  criminal  offence  involving  a  long  period 
of  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude,  or  for  wilful  and 
prolonged  desertion,^  or  for  cruelty,  however  atrocious, 
if  it  is  not  coupled  with  adultery.  In  all  Continental 
legislations  which  admit  divorce  a  catalogue  of  grave 
causes  is  admitted  which  justify  it.  In  my  own  opinion, 
gross,  habitual,  and  long-continued  drunkenness  should 
be  among  them.  Much  is  said  of  the  injury  which  the 
permission  of  divorce  would  inflict  upon  women  and 
upon  children  ;  but  in  most  of  the  cases  I  have  just 
specified  women  suffer  far  more  frequently  than  men 
from  its  denial,  and  few  greater  curses  can  be  inflicted 
upon  children  than  that  they  should  be  brought  up  by 
drunken  or  criminal  parents.  Divorce  laws  drawn  sub- 
stantially on  the  lines  I  have  indicated  were  enacted 
in  Victoria  in  1889,  and  in  New  South  Wales  in  1891. 
The  general  tendency  of  Continental  legislations  seems 
to  be  to  make  all  cases  in  which  judicial  separation  can 
be  granted  causes  for  divorce.  It  is  obvious  that,  when 
such  separations  have  taken  place,  the  purposes  of  mar- 
riage are  defeated.  It  is  a  more  difficult  and  intricate 
question  whether  divorce  should  be  suffered  to  super- 
sede separation,  as  is  the  case  in  many  Continental 
countries,  or  whether  the  latter  should  not  still  con- 
tinue for  those  whose  principles  prevent  them  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  former. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  real  reason  to  think 
that  the  standard  of  domestic  morals  in  England  has 
been  impaired  by  the  strictly  limited  right  of  divorce 
which  was  granted  by  the  Act  of  1857.  The  scenes  of 
shame  and  vice  and  domestic  wretchedness  that  are 
often  disclosed  in  the  Divorce  Court  are  certainly  not 
produced  by  it,  though  much  misery  and  wickednen 


>  This  it,  bowerer,  a  gronnd  for  dirorot  io  ScoClaod. 
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which  would  otherwise  have  festered  in  lifelong  secrecy 
are  brought  by  its  action  into  the  light  of  day.  It  is, 
however,  true  that  the  exposure  of  the  inmost  secrets 
and  of  the  worst  sides  of  domestic  life  through  the  re« 
ports  of  the  Divorce  Court  is  a  source  of  real  demoral- 
isation. The  respectable  portion  of  the  press  fully 
recognises  it,  and  does  its  best  by  very  abridged  reports 
to  minimise  it ;  but  there  is  a  certain  section  which 
finds  in  these  reports  a  kind  of  literature  which  is,  un- 
happily,  as  popular  as  it  is  degrading.  It  is  absurd, 
however,  to  contend  that  this  abuse  is  unavoidable,  for 
the  publicity  of  divorce  proceedings  is  almost  peculiar 
to  England.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  nearly  unmixed  evil. 
Ample  guarantees  for  the  observance  of  justice  could 
be  obtained  without  it ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  effect 
in  fomenting  and  gratifying  an  appetite  for  impure 
scandal,  it  seriously  obstructs  the  course  of  justice, 
by  scaring  witnesses  from  the  witness-box.  Much  com- 
plaint has  also  been  made  of  the  large  amount  of  per- 
jury that  has  taken  place  in  the  Divorce  Court.  This 
is  partly  because  the  law  on  the  subject  is  very  imper- 
fectly enforced,  partly  because  the  received  code  of 
honour  does  not  enforce  or* even  enjoin  truthfulness  in 
cases  where  a  woman's  frailty  is  concerned,  and  partly 
also  because  false  evidence  in  these  cases  can  often  not 
be  disclosed  without  revealing  or  reviving  great  scan- 
dals, from  which  all  parties  shrink. 

Some  good  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the  standard  of 
domestic  morals,  in  a  considerable  section  of  the  upper 
classes  in  England,  has  in  the  present  generation  been 
lowered,  and  that  principle  and  practice  have  alike 
grown  more  lax.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  accurate  judgment  on  such  a  subject,  but  it  may,  I 
think,  be  confidently  asserted  that,  if  such  a  change 
has  taken  place,  it  has  been  due  to  quite  other  infln- 
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ences  than  the  divorce  law.  Sudden  and  enormous  in- 
crease of  wealth  brings  with  it  luxury,  idleness,  and 
self-indulgence.  Cosmopolitan  habits  of  life  break 
down  old  customs  and  introduce  new  manners.  The 
decay  of  ancient  beliefs  loosens  many  ties,  and  a  few  bad 
social  influences  in  high  places  will  affect  the  tone  of 
large  sections  of  society.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  signs  of  increasing  moral  laxity  in  England 
are  more  apparent  in  other  directions  :  in  increased 
worldliness  and  hardness,  and  craving  for  wealth  and 
pleasure,  among  the  young  ;  in  the  increased  social  in- 
fluence of  dishonestly  acquired  money ;  in  the  fre- 
quency, the  cynicism,  and  the  success  of  gross  instances 
of  political  profligacy. 

The  multiplication  of  divorces  is  often  the  symptom, 
but  it  is  rarely,  I  think,  the  cause,  of  a  moral  deca- 
dence. Few  things  are  more  difficult  than  a  compari- 
son of  the  social  moralitv  of  different  countries.  The 
clear  and  decisive  evidence  which  statistics  can  throw 
on  comparative  criminality  is  here  wanting ;  the  sphere 
of  observation  of  the  best  observer  must  be  very  limited, 
and  many  influences  are  calculated  to  mislead.  No 
grosser  injustice,  for  example,  could  be  done  to  ordi- 
nary French  life  tluin  to  judge  it  by  the  writings  of 
French  novelists  or  French  playwriters  ;  and  some  Ca- 
tholic theologians  on  the  Continent  are  accustomed  to 
draw  pictures  of  domestic  life  in  England  and  America 
which  are  at  least  equally  misleading.'     On  the  whole, 


'  E,Q.  *  Si  TOQi  alliei  k  cer-  inialUnt*,  det  malheareaiet,  let 

Uint  Joart  tar  unc  place   de  yeux    baint^,    Pair    profond^ 

Londret  on  d*aDe  autre    ville  ment  abatta,  ajant  an  coa  one 

d'AIMon,    dit    le    P.   Ventura,  rorde  dont  an  horome  tient  dana 
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it  seems  clear  that  domestic  morals  ia  the  past  hare  sel- 
dom sunk  lower  than  in  some  conntries  and  perioda 
when  dirorcfl  was  absolutely  impossible ;  and  in  the 
present  day,  I  do  not  think  that  those  who  will  oom- 
psre  the  domestic  morality  of  countries  where  diroroe 
is  denied  with  those  in  which  it  is  admitted  will  find 
,  any  real  superiority  in  the  former.  A  comparison 
from  this  point  of  view  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
with  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Germany  and  Switse^ 
land ;  of  Berlin  with  Vienna ;  of  Belginm  and  Holland 
with  France  as  it  existed  before  1884  ;  of  the  Oatbolio 
with  the  Protestant  populations  of  the  Anstrian  Empire, 
will,  I  think,  support  this  statement.  It  aeems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  geneml  law  that  in  conntries  in  which  di- 
vorces are  permitted  tbey  have  a  tendency  to  multiply. 
Bringing  with  tfaemthe  power  of  remarriage,  tbey  have 
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(pp.  iim). 
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proved  far  more  popular  than  simple  judicial  separa- 
tions, which  they  are  manifestly  tending' to  replace.^ 

The  legislators  who  have  dealt  with  this  question, 
not  on  theological,  but  on  purely  utilitarian  grounds, 
may  be  roughly  said  to  have  adopted  two. systems. 
One  class,  who  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  by  far  the 
safer  course,  have  restricted  divorce  to  a  few  serious 
and  well-defined  causes  which  manifestly  ruin  the  hap- 
piness of  married  life.  In  these  cases,  they  contend, 
the  clear  balance  of  advantage  is  in  favour  of  a  com- 
plete severance,  and  the  innocent  partner,  at  least,  has 
a  moral  right  to  seek  his  or  her  happiness  in  another 
union.  They  consider  it,  however,  a  matter  of  su- 
preme social  importance  that  divorce  should  be  only 
a  rare  and  very  exceptional  thing,  growing  out  of  some 
great  moral  catastrophe,  and  they  take  no  account  of 
mere  divergencies  of  temper  or  tastes,  of  alienated  af- 
fections or  capricious  fancies. 

Another  class  of  legislators  have  gone  much  further. 
They  act  upon  the  principle  that  whenever  marriage  is 
clearly  proved  to  have  been  a  failure,  a  source  of  nnhap- 
piness  and  dislike  rather  than  sympathy  and  union, 
the  law  ought  not  to  prevent  its  dissolution.  They 
have  multiplied  largely  the  grounds  of  divorce,  in- 
cluding some  that  are  very  trifling.  In  Denmark,  in 
Norway,  in  Prussia,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, they  grant  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  subject 
to  certain  conditions  which  are  intended  to  guard 
against  the  action  of  mere  caprice,  by  securing  a  long 
period  of  delay  for  reconsideration.  In  Switzerland, 
under  slightly  different  forms,  the  same  system  pre- 
vails, and  the  widest  discretion  is  granted  to  the  tri- 
bunals.    A  power  of  granting  it  for  reasons  not  aa- 
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signed  in  the  law  has,  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  been 
Tested  with  princes/  and  nnder  lax  hiws  and  lax  ad- 
ministration diTorces  hare,  in  some  parts  of  Enrope, 
multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  Switzer- 
landy  in  1876  there  were  no  less  than  1,102  diyorces  in 
a  population  of  abont  2,800,000 ;  and  although  Swit- 
zerland is  one  of  the  few  countries  where  the  number 
of  divorces  tends  slightly  to  decrease,  that  number  is 
still,  I  believe,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  higher 
than  in  any  other  European  country.*  Some  portions 
of  Germany  come  next  on  the  list  Divorces  appear  to 
have  been,  during  the  last  ten  years,  somewhat  more 
frequent  in  Germany  than  in  France,  but  in  France 
the  rate  of  increase  is  more  rapid.* 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  divorces  are  any- 
where more  frequent  and  more  easy  than  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  among 
these  parts  are  the  New  England  States,  which  were  the 
special  centres  of  American  Puritanism.  It  is  remark- 
able also  that  this  great  facility  of  divorce  should  exist  in 
a  country  which  has  long  been  conspicuous  for  its  high 
standard  of  sexual  morality  and  for  its  deep  sense  of 
the  sanctity  of  marriage.^    There  is  no  general  divorce 


iQlAMon,  pp.  67-106.  Id 
Norway  there  mait  also  be  the 
confent  of  the  King  (ibid.  p. 
221).  In  Sweden  the  King,  act- 
ing in  hit  Council  of  State,  can 
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lation of  6,195,355;  in  the  Ne- 
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'See  the  rtatintica  collected 
in  the  Return  of  the  Number  of 
Ditoree*  in  Foreign  Countries 
(Foreign  Office,  lK<>r>). 
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law  in  the  United  States  ;  each  State,  provided  it  does 
not  establish  polygamy,  may  make  its  own  marriage 
laws,  and  the  differences  are  very  great.     South  Caro- 
lina admits  no  divorce  ;  New  York  admits  it  only  for 
adultery.     In  Maine,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
given  whenever  Hhe  judge  deems  it  reasonable  and 
proper,  and  consistent  with  peace  and  morality.'    In 
Arizona  the  same  latitude  prevails ;   and  in  several 
States,  where  such  provisions  do  not  formally  exist, 
the  discretion  practically  exercised  by  the  courts  is 
scarcely  less.^    Dakota  is  said  to  be,  of  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  most  notorious  for  its  facilities  of 
divorce.      Under  cover  of  laws  granting  divorce  for 
cruelty  and  ill-usage  it  has  been  frequently  accorded 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts.     In  the  twenty  years 
between  1806  and  1880,  on  this  ground  alone  45,731 
wives  and  6,1:^2  husbands  are  said  to  luive  obtained  it. 
Collusive  suits  are  very  common.      The  increase  of 
divorces  has  been  proportionately  far  more  rapid  than 
that  of  population.     In  the  period  from  18G7  to  1880 
divorces  increased  in  the  United  States  nearly  157  per 
cent.,  while  population  only  increased  about  €()  |)er 
cent.     In  the  Census  returns  of  1890  we  find  49,101 
men  and  71,895  women  mentioned  as  divorced,  exclu- 
sive of  divorced  persons  who  have  remarried.     In  some 
States,  indeed,  the  unlimited  liberty  of  divorce  which 
Milton  desired  for  one  sex  has  been  very  nearly  attained 
by  both.*    Hardly  any  problem  affecting  the  future  of 


oa  l*oB  a  coiKpi  Tid^  U  plui  hiKhcr    in    the    United    Suieii 

baute  et  U  plut  ju9t4»  du  bon-  tlian  in  England  or  any  otUer 

beur  conjogml'  {La  DewuKraiie  eountrr  (iii.  p.  331). 

em  AwUfiqu€^\\.^.t\b),     I  nan-  ^  KnetfHopitdim     ^ineniraNa^ 

other  paatafe  he  ttatet  that  all  art.  *  Dirorce.* 

traTellera  arc  agreed  that  the  'The   Foreifrn  Oflke  Report 

•taodard    of   todal    morali    Im  om  Dieoree§imFonigmCommiru$ 
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humanity  is  more  important  than  the  type  and  charac- 
ter which  the  great  Republic  of  the  West  is  hereafter 
destined  to  assume.  In  the  opinion  of  many  good 
judges,  the  possible  decay  of  its  family  life  through 
the  excessive  multiplication  of  divorces  is*  the  darkest 
cloud  upon  its  horizon. 

It  would  be  scarcely  possible,  without  much  personal 
observation  of  a  society  in  which  such  a  system  exists, 
to  form  any  confident  estimate  of  its  effects.  In  1878, 
important  restrictions  were  introduced  into  the  mar- 
riage law  of  Connecticut  by  removing  *  general  miscon- 
duct '  from  the  causes  of  divorce,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  change,  divorce  in  this  State  greatly  diminished.^ 
Occasional  protests  against  the  prevailing  license  are 
sometimes  heard,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  very 
powerful,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  tendency  of  recent 
legislation  seems  to  be  rather  to  enlarge  than  to  restrict 
the  liberty  of  divorce.*  Some  very  serious  American 
writers  defend  it  They  contend  that,  in  spite  of  these 
laws,  the  high  moral  tone  that  has  long  existed  in  Anie- 


(I8!Y5);  and  see  also  a  cnrioua 
article  on  *  Divorce  made  Ea«>' ' 
in  the  North  Ameriean  Revitw^ 
July,  1893.  Sereral  examplet 
are  giren  in  this  article  of  the 
extremely  frivoloat  groonds  up- 
on which  divorce  has  been  grant- 
ed under  the  pretext  of  cruelty. 
tVooIaej  {Diraret  and  Divorce 
LegiUaiion  in  the  United  Staiee) 
baa  collected  many  atatiatica 
about  American  divorce,  bnt  he 
complains  that  they  have  only 
been  pnbHabed  io  a  few  States. 
According  to  the  Foreign  OfBce 
lepoit,  divorces  are  proportion- 
ately most  numerous  among  the 
negroes,  and,  next  to  them, 
among  the  native-boni  wbilca. 


Tliey  are  rarest  among  the  Irish 
and  Canadian  (Catholics. 

'  Encudopadia  Americana^ 
art.  '  Divorce.* 

>  Mr.  Woolsey  goes  so  far  as 
to  say :  *  Ever>*  change  of  legis- 
ktion  in  the  United  States  in- 
creases the  number  of  divorces. 
If  there  is  any  principle  in  our 
legislation,  it  is  not  a  moral  one 
of  reverence  for  the  most  sacred 
institution  of  the  family  and  of 
married  life,  but  it  is  a  desire  to 
afford  relief  for  cases  that  are 
neariy  as  pressing  as  those  that 
have  reUef  afforded  already' 
(Woolsey,  Divorce  and  Divorce 
Legieiation  in  the  United  States^ 
tod  edit.  18S2,  p.  247). 
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rica  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes  is  unimpaired  ;  that  the 
marriages  of  respectable  Protestants,  as  well  as  of  Ca- 
tholics, are  quite  as  pure  and  stable  in  the  United  States 
under  the  system  of  great  legal  license  as  they  are  in 
Europe ;  and  that  the  numerous  divorces,  which  so 
impress  a  foreigner,  take  place  among  other  classes, 
and  have  the  effect  of  mitigating  grave  evils.  The 
legislator,  in  the  words  of  the  chief  American  writer 
on  the  subject,  must  choose  between  illicit  connec- 
tions and  a  wide  liberty  of  divorce.  The  marriage-tie 
is  not  likely  to  be  often  violated  if  it  may  be  easily 
dissolved,  niicit  connections  are  not  likely  to  be 
formed  and  persisted  in  when  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  bringing  them  within  the  domain  of  law  and  of 
settled  rights.  A  system  under  which  marriages  may 
be  very  easily  contracted  and  very  easily  dissolved  may 
not  in  itself  be  good,  but  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
writers,  the  best  means  of  remedying  or  preventing 
other,  and  perhaps  greater,  evils.  ^  Such  reasonings 
appear  to  me  to  be  ver}'  questionable,  and  not  a  little 
dangerous.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  Eu- 


*  See  Biahop't  Marriagt  and 
Ditikree^  etpedallj  hit  renuirkfl 
OD  the  Sute  of  South  Carolina^ 
i.  38.  See,  too,  the  article  of 
Mr.  Beach  Lawrence,  Rerue  de 
Droit  International^  ii.  244-59; 
GlaMOD,  pp.  223-24.  .M.  Glas- 
ton  proteitfl  againtt  the  riewa 
of  American  writen.  Speaking 
of  the  reauitt  of  the  Terr  ninii- 
lar  Ucenae  in  Switzerland,  he 
taja  :  *  Le  manage  tend  a  dere- 
nir  dana  certaiaea  claaaea  de  la 
•odetd  an  aimple  bail  *  (p.  IGO). 
The  article  in  the  Xorik  Ameri- 
tarn  M€9%€w  which  I  hare  cited 


abore  maint^nt  that  the  Ameri- 
can faciUtiea  of  marriage  and 
dirorce  do  not  aerioualy  dimi- 
niah  the  number  of  illegitimate 
birtha.  See  alao  on  thia  aubject 
Carlier,  Le  Manage  aux  Etats^ 
Unis,  Mr.  Bryce  ia  of  opinion 
that  the  arerage  of  doroeatic 
Tirtue  ia  higher  in  the  United 
Statea  than  in  Europe  (^Isienma 
ComfmonwetUtk^  iii.  pp.  54-55, 
4U9-500,  515K  and  Mr.  Khodea 
atrongljr  maintaina  the  aame 
Tiew  (ffistary  cf  tk€  Umiied 
States,  iU.  97-100). 
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rope,  ander  the  operation  of  the  divorce  laws,  a  kind  ct 
inferior  and  unstable  nuuriage,  much  like  the  Boman 
eoncubifuUus,  is  growing  np. 

It  is  a  curious  &ct  that  divorce,  which  was  long 
regarded  as  the  special  privilege  of  the  male,  and  as 
specially  injurious  to  women,  has  become  most  frequent 
and  popular  in  the  country  in  which  the  position  of 
women  is  probably  the  highest,  and  that  it  is  most  fre- 
quently demanded  by  them.  The  same  phenomenon 
may  be  found  in  Switzerland,  which  on  questions  of 
divorce  approximates  more  nearly  than  any  other  coun- 
try to  tho  American  system ; '  and  it  is  also  to  be  found 
in  France.'  It  is  not  inexplicable.  Laws  which  grant 
divorce  for  violence,  or  cruelty^  or  habitual  intoxica- 
tion, are  a  special  protection  to  the  sex  which  is  the 
weaker  and  the  more  sober,  nnd  the  tendency  of  modem 
legislation  to  give  women  increased  rights  of  property 
and  employment  diminishes  the  inequality  between 
the  two  parties  in  the  marriage  contract.  The  differ- 
ence which  English  law  establishes  between  adultery 
in  a  man  and  adultery  in  a  woman,  though  it  is  strenu- 
ously defended  by  English,  French,  and  Italian  law- 
yers, on  the  ground  of  the  more  serious  effects  of 
female  adultery  on  the  constitution  and  the  property 
of  the  family,*  is  not  widely  adopted.  It  does  not  ex- 
ist in  Scotland.  It  is  not  recognized  by  the  canon  law, 
and  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  general  tenor  of 
modem  legislation.^ 

Some  of  the  evils  which  American  legislation  pro- 
fesses to  remedy,  by  giving  great  facilities  both  of 


*OlMton,  p.  IGO.  «  Sec  on  thia  subject  Reru4 

*  Portign  OMc€  Report  ( 1S95).  de  Droit  Intemationai^  zt.  367* 

•  MoDtviqateu,     Eiprit     dt$  68. 
M,  zzrL  c.  S. 
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marriage  and  of  divorce,  have  been  dealt  with  in  other 
conntries  by  special  legislation  in  favour  of  illegitimate 
children.  The  kind  of  moral  or  quasi-moral  stigma 
which  the  public  opinion  of  most  countries  attaches  to 
persons  who  are  known  to  be  bom  out  of  wedlock,  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which  considerations  of 
public  interest  and  considerations  of  morals  become 
confused  and  intermingled.  Few  things  can  seem  more 
irrational  than  to  blame  a  man  for  one  of  the  few  cir- 
cumstances of  life  which  can  by  no  possibility  be  in 
any  degree  his  fault.  The  sentiment  is  a  kind  of  cor- 
relative to  the  aristocratic  sentiment  which  transfers  to 
a  living  man  something  of  the  merits  of  his  ancestors, 
and  it  is  supported  by  a  strong  feeling  of  the  expe- 
diency of  defending,  by  the  whole  weight  of  public 
opinion,  the  inviolability  of  the  family.  The  French 
Revolutionists,  in  1793,  attempted  to  break  down  this 
sentiment  by  decreeing  that  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
children  should  have  equal  rights.  The  Roman  law 
and  the  canon  law,  which  is  followed  in  Scotland  and 
in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  legislations  of  the  Continent, 
humanely,  an<l,  I  think,  wisely,  mitigates  the  injustice 
to  the  children  and  promotes  the  marriage  of  the 
parents  by  providing  that  illegitimate  cliildren  become 
legitimate  through  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their 
parents.*  English  law  refuses  them  this  reme<ly, 
though  it  recognises  as  legitimate  all  children  born  in 
marringo,  even  when  the  marriage  immediately  precedes 
the  birth.  The  rnitetl  States  originally  followed  the 
Engliiih  rule,  but  in  most  of  the  States  it  lias  now 
been   clianged.'     In   England,  also,  illegitimate  chil- 


*  Rerye    de    Ih-oU    Iniema-  *  Conipiin*  lUackvtono,  Ilook 

iional^  ii.  70.  i.  c.  IG,  and  Eneyttopadia  Ame^ 
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dren  hare,  as  such,  no  rights  of  heritage.  Many  Con- 
tinental legisUitionB,  following  the  Roman  mle,  which 
is  also  the  Oennanic  mle,  give  them  equal  rights  with 
legitimate  children  in  the  succession  of  their  mothers 
and  of  their  relatives  in  the  maternal  line,  and  some  of 
them,  under  certain  circumstances,  giro  them  rightst, 
though  usually  in  a  less  d^ree,  to  the  paternal  suc- 
cession/ The  provisions  which  exist  in  many  Conti- 
nental legislations,  making  it  a  less  crime  for  a  mother 
to  kill  her  illegitimate  than  her  legitimate  child, 
spring  from  another  order  of  ideas — ^from  the  helief 
that  in  the  former  case  the  act  is  more  likely  to  be  per- 
petrated in  an  ungovemable  paroxysm  of  shame  and  of 
remorse.* 

The  secularisation  of  marriage  legislation  is  an  evi- 
dent accompaniment,  if  it  is  not  a  consequence,  of  the 
progress  of  democracy.  One  of  its  necessary  conse- 
quences is,  that  the  natural  liberty  of  marriage  should 
never  be  withheld,  except  on  the  ground  of  evident  and 
considerable  physical,  moral,  or  social  danger.  Under 
this  head  falls  the  question,  which  has  b^n  so  much 
debated  in  England^  about  the  lawfulness  of  marrying 
a  deceased  wife's  sister. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  opposition  to 
these  marriages  rests  mainly  upon  theological  grounds.* 
It  is  said  that  they  are  forbidden  in  the  Lievitical  law, 
and  the  belief  in  their  impropriety  was  adopted  by  the 
canon  law,  and  has  passed  through  the  canon  law  into 
English  legislation,  into  one  of  the  canons  of  the 

Heana.  art.  *  lUftardy.'     The  >  Sec  Rerut  de  Droit  Interna' 

KngUih   law  on  the  puhjcct  it  tionat^  iz.  259-^. 

▼ery  ancient.      The  Sutute  of  •  Ibid.  rii.  p.  234. 

Merton  (20  Henry  III.  c.  9)  de-  '  See  the  rery  candid   con- 

creed  that  baatardi  were  not  to  fcttion     of    the     Biahop     of 

bt  rendered  lesitimate  by  mar-  Wincheater  {Hansard^  cdzxz. 

riagt  of  parnita,  1671). 
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English  Churchy  and  into  the  Table  of  Affinities  in 
the  English  Prayer  Book.  The  Catholic  and  Anglican 
views  on  this  subject  are,  however,  not  the  same.  The 
Catholic  regards  the  prohibition  as  resting,  not  on  di- 
rect Divine  or  natural  law,  but  merely  on  an  ecclesi- 
astical command,  and  his  Church  therefore  claims  and 
constantly  exercises  the  right  of  dispensing  with  it. 
English  divines  and  legislators  under  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth  treated  these  marriages  as  '  incestuous,'  and 
maintained  that  they  are  condemned  by  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. It  is  by  no  means  irrelevant  to  observe  that 
the  conflict  of  Henry  VUI.  with  the  Pope  grew  out 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  dissolve,  at  the  wish  of 
the  king,  a  marriage  of  affinity,  and  that  the  title  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne  rested  upon  the  position  that 
this  marriage  was  invalid. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  adopted  by 
the  Anglican  authorities  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
disputable.  The  Jews  themselves  maintain  that  this 
kind  of  marriage  is  not  forbidden  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  great  numbers  of  the  most  eminent  Chris- 
tian divines  concur  in  their  opinion.^  It  is  said,  on 
the  one  side,  that,  with  one  important  exception,  the 
corres|K)nding  relation  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
brother's  widow  is  forbidden  in  the  Levitical  law,*  and 
that  some  of  the  other  Levitical  prohibitions  rest  on 
the  notion  of  affinity,  and  seem  to  imply  that  the 
Jews  repirded  relations  acquired  through  marriage 
like  blood  relations.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 

'  A   invAt   nuui*  of  erid^nce  on  Me  suhjeet  of  tkt  Marriagt 

upon  tliit  •u!ije<%  from  divinet  with  a  Deeeasei    Mf/r*#  Sister^ 

and  tcholani  in   rarioop  coon-  edited  by  T.  Paynter  Allen  for 

tries,  will  he  found  in  a  pam-  the  Marriage  Law  Reform  Aa* 

phlet  called    Opimioms   of  Jle*  aodation. 

Iretr  amd  Greek  Profetmn  of  ■  Ler.  xriii.  16. 
the  Emropean   I' mirtrntit^  4*., 
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clear  that  the  single  passage  in  the  Bible  which  directly 
forbids  marriage  with  a  wife's  sister  forbids  it  only  da- 
ring the  lifetime  of  the  first  wife,  and  therefore,  as  &r 
as  it  has  any  bearing  on  the  controYcrsy,  implies  that 
the  prohibition  would  terminate  on  her  death.*  It  was 
intended  in  this  one  respect  to  restrict  the  latitude  of 
polygamy  which  was  then  conceded  to  the  Jews ;  to 
forbid  in  the  future  marriages  like  that  of  Jacob,  who, 
apparently  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writer,  had  at  the  same  time  two  sisters  as  wires. 
Some  distinguished  commentators  maintain  that, 
'  according  to  the  Hebrew  law,  a  man  was  more  nearly 
related  to  the  house  of  his  brother  (that  is,  the  family 
of  his  own  father)  than  to  the  fsmily  of  his  wife's 
parents,'  and  that  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  brotlier's  wife  is  expressly  forbid- 
den, while  there  is  no  corresponding  prohibition  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.*  It  is  certain 
that  the  Old  Testament  does  not  directly  condemn  such 
marriages,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  condemns 
them  eren  by  inference.  It  is  not  at  all  doubtful  that 
it  sanctions,  and  sometimes  eminently  blesses,  polyga- 
my;* that  it  strictly  enjoins  that,  in  every  case  of 
adultery,  both  parties  should  be  put  to  death  ;*  that  it 
makes  it  a  capital  offence  for  a  roan  to  have  intercourse 
with  a  woman  who,  though  unmarried,  was  betrothed 
to  another;*  that  it  commands  that  a  man  who  had 


*  ^Tboo  thalt  noC  take  a  wo-  Allen*!  pamphlet,  pp.  14-IG. 

mao  to  ber  titter,  to  be  a  rirmX  '  Gen.  zri.  7-10,  zzz.  16-18, 

to  her,  to  nneorer  ber  naked-  xxzi.  50,  zzziii.  1-5;  Ezod.  zxi. 

nott  hctide    the  other  in  her  10;  ]>ent.  zxi.  15;  Judget  riii. 

lifetime'  (I^t.   zriii.   18,   Ke-  30;  1  Sam.  i.  2;  2  Sam.  zxi.  8; 

vited  Vcrtion).  2  Chron.  zzir.  2,  3. 

*8ee  the  riewt  of  Profettor  ^Ler.  zz.  10:  I>ent.zzii.  22. 

nillmau,  of  Berlin,  in  Pajnter  •  Uent.  zzU.  2S,  24. 
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defiled  an  nnbetrothed  virgin  should  be  compelled  to 
marry  her ; '  that  it  forbids  marriage  with  aliens  in  re» 
ligion ;  *  that  it  not  only  permits,  but  enjoins,  a  man 
to  marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother  if  she  had 
no  children,  or  only  daughters,'  which  could  scarcely 
be  the  case  if  such  marriages  of  affinity  were  in  their 
own  nature  incestuous.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
the  process  of  mind  which,  among  all  these  provisions 
of  the  Jewish  code,  selects  a  very  doubtful  inference 
condemnatory  of  marriage  with  the  deceased  wife's 
sister  as  alone  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament. 

The  other  Scriptural  argument  which  has  been  ad- 
duced is  based  upon  a  metaphor,  which  is  treated  and 
argued  from  as  if  it  were  a  literal  fact.  Because  man 
and  wife  are  spoken  of  as  being  *  one  flesh,'  it  is  inferred 
that  they  are  literally  so,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  as 
incestuous  for  a  man  to  marry  his  wife's  sister  as  to 
marry  his  own  nearest  relative.  This  mode  of  treating 
metapliors  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  The  whole  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is 
lisised  on  such  a  method  of  interpretation  ;  and  it  was 
also  largely  used  by  the  many  theologians  who,  in  the 
early  Church,  condemned  second  marriages  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  inferentially  forbidden  by  St. 
Paul's  coni]>arison  of  marriage  to  the  union  of  Christ 
with  his  Church.^ 


*  Deut.  uii.  28,  29.  those  kind*  of  idcM  iro  together. 
*Ezod.  zzzW.  14-16;  Deut.  Tlie  Council  of  Illihcri*,  in  the 

tH.  3;  Ezra  iz.,  z.  1-14;  Neb.  fourth  cenlnrr,  i«  the  flnt  coan- 

ziii.  23-31.  cU    thmt    condemned    niarruige 

*  Deut.  zzT.  5^  G.  with  a  deceased   wife'i  tiflter. 

*  I  hare  collecti'd  much  eri-  Thii  Council  permitti'd  in  tome 
dence  on  this  ■ubject  in  my  cm«et  laymen  to  haptiMr,  but  vpe- 
History  of  Morai$  (W,  S26-2»).  dally  excluded  from  thla  rifcbt 
It  ia   curiout  to  obaenre  bow  l^men    who    bad    been    twice 
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Bat,  however  important  these  theological  considera- 
tions may  be  for  the  guidance  of  individaals  in  their 
own  personal  condact,  they  are  considerations  which 
ought  to  have  no  weight  in  legislation.  The  question, 
and  the  only  question,  for  the  legislator  is,  whether 
these  marriages  produce  such  a  clear  preponderance  of 
evil  as  to  justify  him  in  restraining  the  natural  liberty 
of  marriage  by  forbidding  them.  Of  the  physical  evils 
which  accompany  and  stamp  really  incestuous  mar- 
riages there  can  here  be  no  question.  Many  marriages, 
indeed,  which  take  place  without  legal  impediment  are 
on  such  grounds  liable  to  very  great  objection.  Few 
persons  can  be  insensible  to  the  evils  that  have  been 
brought  into  the  royal  families  of  Europe  by  frequent 
intermarriages  within  a  small  circle,  and  similar  evils, 
due  to  either  social  or  geographical  causes,  may  be 
found  in  other  societies.  The  marriages  of  near  cousins 
are  of  very  doubtful  expediency ;  and  arguments  im- 
measurably stronger  than  any  brought  against  marriage 
with  the  deceased  wife's  sister  might  be  advanced  to 
justify  a  legislative  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of 
persons  afflicted  with  some  grave  hereditary  disease. 
Of  this  class  of  evils  there  is  nothing  in  the  marriage 
we  are  considering,  and  the  sole  real  question  is  its 
social  effects. 

Of  all  the  social  effects  of  matrimony,  that  which 
most  concerns  the  legislator  is  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  Montesquieu  has  justly  remarked  that,  in 
one  large  class  of  cases,  those  interests  are  peculiarly 
consulted  by  this  kind  of  marriage.'     It  frequently 

married.    St.  Bafit  (abont  a.i>.  ton  of  the  imporitv  and  linful- 

S70)  U  the  tirft  of  the  Fathers  neit  of  second  marriages.    See 

who  denooDces  marriage  with  a  Allen's  Opimiom$^  p.  167. 

deceased  wife's  sister,  and  he  is  >  *  Auz  Indes  ...  si  on  mari 

also  (as  Dr.  McCanl  obserres)  a  perdu  sa  femme,  il  oe  manque 

one  of  the  most  Yebement  asser-  pas  d'en  ^poustr  la  aotnr,  et  cela 
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happens  that  a  mother  dies  leaving  a  young  and  busy 
husband  and  very  young  children,  and  in  such  cases  a 
second  marriage  will  almost  certainly  take  place.  No 
marriage  can,  in  general,  be  so  much  in  the  interest  of 
the  children ;  no  marriage  can  be,  in  general,  so  con- 
genial to  the  feelings  of  the  first  wife  as  a  marriage 
which  makes  the  sister  of  the  dead  woman  the  mother 
of  her  children.  Such  cases  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  marriages  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  and  they 
frequently  take  ji\fce  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the 
dying  wife.  They  are  not  unusual  among  the  rich  ; 
they  are  very  common  among  the  poor  ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  stand  conspicuous  among 
marriages  for  the  purity  of  their  motives  and  for  the 
beneficence  of  their  effects.' 

It  is  argued,  however,  that  the  permission  of  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  would  destroy  all 
familiar  intercourse  with  sisters-in-law  during  the  life- 
time of  a  wife ;  would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
widower  to  have  his  sister-in-law  in  his  house  after  the 
death  of  his  wife ;  would  even  make  it  difficult  for  her 


ett  tr^c  DAturcl ;  car  U  ooorelle 
Spouse  derient  U  m^re  dei  en- 
fanU  de  m  lOFur,  et  U  n*y  a 
point  d*iiijuft«  maiitre'  (Esprit 
de$  Loisy  zzri.  c.  15).  Mon- 
tetquicu  leemt,  however,  to 
think  that,  where  it  it  cattomary 
for  brothers-in-law  and  riitera- 
So-law  to  lire  tocher  in  the 
•ame  house,  their  marriafe 
should  not  be  permitted. 

*  This,  t.g.y  is  tlie  report  of 
the  Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs  in  Sazonr :  *Marriafes 
with  the  sister  of  a  deceased 
wife  are  not  rare  in  Saxony,  and 
occnr  most  frequently  amoof 
the  laboariaf  classes  and  tlit 


agricultural  population,  where 
mostly  the  support  of  such  near 
relations  of  the  survivor  pre- 
cedes marriage.  Public  opinion, 
for  a  very  long  time  past,  takes 
no  umbrage  at  such  marriages, 
which  often  have  their  founda- 
tion in  a  wish  expressed  by  the 
deceased  wife  upon  the  deathbed 
that  her  sister  should  be  a  care- 
ful mother  to  the  cliildren  she 
leaves  behind;  and  when  such 
purposes  are  fulfilled  tliese  mar^ 
riagt*s  enjoy  a  general  appro- 
val' (Payot'cr  Allen's  Opimioms 
on  Marriage  with  a  I>e€ta§td 
Wife's  Siiitr,  pp.  160-81). 
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to  attend  his  wife  on  her  bed  of  sickness ;  and  that  it 
would  thns  introduce  reTolution  and  suspicion  into  the 
constitution  of  the  family.  Undoubtedly,  if  all  this 
were  true  it  would  form  a  real  argument,  well  deserv- 
ing of  the  consideration  of  a  legislator.  The  best 
answer  to  such  statements  is  that  these  marriages  exist 
over  a  great  proportion  of  the  civilised  globe  wi&out 
the  smallest  question,  or  producing  the  smallest  family 
disturbance.  It  is  the  custom  of  some  of  their  oppo- 
nents to  declaim  on  this  subject  as  if  the  fsmily  were 
a  peculiarly  English  institution,  not  known  in  other 
countries.  In  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  United  States 
these  marriages  are  legal  and  common,  and  though  a 
modem  school  of  High  Churchmen  have  raised  some 
objections  to  them  on  ecclesiastical  grounds,  no  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  about  their  domestic  consequences. 
Lowell,  while  dilating  on  the  earnest  protest  of  thought- 
ful men  in  the  United  States  against  the  demoralising 
consequences  of  too  lax  laws  about  divorce,  contrasts  it 
with  the  complete  absence  of  any  complaint  of  bad 
consequences  arising  from  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister.  *  Nothing,*  wrote  Judge  Story,  *  is 
more  common  in  almost  all  the  States  of  America 
than  second  marriages  of  this  sort,  and,  so  far  from 
being  doubtful  as  to  their  moral  tendency,  they  are 
among  us  deemed  the  very  best  sort  of  marriages.  In 
my  whole  life  I  have  never  heard  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion against  them  founded  on  moral  or  domestic  con- 
siderations.' ^ 

In  all  the  chief  Protestant  countries  on  the  Conti- 
nent these  marriages  have  long  been  legal  and  common, 
and  are  perfectly  accepted  by  opinion.    In  the  Catholic 


*  AUeo,  n».  177*7S.    8«e,  too,  the  Letters  of  Dr.  Woobev,  p. 
153. 
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Church,  it  is  true,  like  the  marriages  of  cousins,  they 
require  a  dispensatiou,  but  such  dispensations  are  fre- 
quently, in  some  countries  I  believe  almost  inyariably, 
granted.^  By  the  French  law  of  1832  a  dispensation 
from  the  civil  power  is  required,  but  this  dispensation 
is  regularly  accorded.'  The  great  British  colonies  have 
nearly  all  taken  the  course  of  expressly  legalising  these 
marriages,  though  their  legislation  has  been  much  re- 
tarded by  a  frequent  and  unrighteous  exercise  of  the 
royal  veto.  These  marriages,  however,  are  now  per- 
fectly legal  in  Canada,  in  the  three  Australian  colonies, 
in  Tasmania,  and  in  South  Africa.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  extravagance 
of  the  language  which  has  been  sometimes  employed 
in  England  by  their  opponents.  One  gentleman,  who 
had  been  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  more  than  once 
declared  that  if  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
ever  became  legal  *  the  decadence  of  England  was  in- 


>  *  As  ererr  one  knows,  mar-  Validiii  du  Manage^  pp.  237- 

riagc    with    a   deceased    wife's  328.     A  report  from  the  First 

sister  rer^*  often  occurs  anionpr  Minister  of  Just  ice  in  1882  states 

Catholics,'  tlie    Homan    Pontiff  that,  in  tlie  preceding  vear,  S41 

readily  dispensing  in  such  a  case  widowers  in  France  were  aa- 

of  affinity ;  since,  as  there  is  no  thorised    to    contract  marriage 

Divine  precept  or  positire  law  with    their    late    wives*   sisters 

op|>os(>d  to  these   unions,  it  is  (Allen,  p.   174).     See,  too,  pp. 

within  his  power  to  permit  them,  17l»-80. 

and  he  does  always  permit  them,  *  In  South  Australia  the  royal 

especially     when    there    exists  assent  was  refused  do  less  than 

some  motive  of  ctmvi>ni(*nc(%  or  four  times.    It  was  refused  once 

necesnity  for  n^^'stahlishing  an  in  New   Zealand,  and  once  in 

injured   reputation  or  of  com-  Xatal.     In  Canada  the  measure 

pensating,   as   far  as   possible,  was  introduced  by  a  Catholic* 

irrefianihle     wrongs  '    (Manuel  and  supfmrted  by  the  Catholic 

Ri hero,  Prof esiior  at  Salamanca,  clt>rg>'.     In  Mauritius,  which  it 

Madrid,   and   Granada.     Allen,  mainly    Catholic,    it    was    also 

p.  3<»).     See,  too,  the  JferMt  de  parsed.     See  Pntcttdirngs  of  tkt 

Droit  intemationai^  ii.  65.  Coionial  Conftrtnee^   April   14| 

•  r^arin,    Conditions  pomr  ia  1^7,  pp.  4-5,  15,  25-26. 
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entable,'  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  rather  see 
300,000  Frenchmen  landed  on  the  Bngligh  coasts.' 
Pictores  have  been  drawn  of  the  moral  anarchy  soch 
marriages  most  produce,  which  are  read  by  American, 
colonial,  and  Continental  observers  with  a  bewilder- 
ment that  is  not  unmixed  with  di^^st,  and  are,  in- 
deed, a  curious  illustration  of  the  extreme  insularity  of 
the  English  mind.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  a  young  and  attrac- 
tive sister-in-law  in  a  widower's  house  would,  under 
any  system  of  law,  produce  scandal.  There  are  others 
where,  in  all  countries,  a  sister-in-law's  care  and  pre- 
sence would  seem  naturaL  There  are  cases  where  every 
murmur  is  silenced  by  the  simple  consideration  that 
the  two  parties  are  at  perfect  liberty  fo  marry  if  they 
please.  Experience — the  one  sure  guide  in  politics — 
conclusively  shows  how  quickly  the  best  public  opinion 
of  a  country  accommodates  itself  to  these  marriages ; 
how  easy,  natural,  aud  beneficent  they  prove ;  how 
little  disturbance  of  any  kind  they  introduce  into 
domestic  relations.  Tliey  will  long  be  opposed  on  the 
ground  of  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  apart  from  all 
consideration  of  consequences,  by  a  section  of  theo- 
logians in  England,  in  America,  and  in  the  Colonies. 
Those  wiio  consider  them  wrong  should  abstain  from 
contracting  them,  and  a  wise  legislature  will  deal 
gently  with  the  scruples  of  objecting  clergymen,  as  it 
has  done  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  divorced  per- 
sons. But  the  law  of  the  land  should  rest  on  other 
than  ecclesiastical  grounds,  and  a  prohibition  that  has 
no  foundation  in  nature  or  in  reason  is  both  unjust 
and  oppressive.    It  is  not  for  the  true  interests  of 


■  fTatuard^  cclzxz.  1675.  See,      ley   (Marrisfe    Lsw    Defenot 
toO|  A  fpeech  of  Lord  Hstber-     Union  TracU,  No.  zxx.  p.  fO). 
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morals  or  of  family  life  that  the  law  should  brand  as 
immoral,  unions  which  those  who  contract  them  feel 
and  know  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  and  which  are  fully 
sanctioned  by  the  general  voice  of  the  civilised  world, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  English  race,  by 
a  great  and  steadily  increasing  weight  of  public  opinion 
at  home,  and  by  repeated  majorities  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  an  age  when  most  wise  and  patriotic 
men  desire  that  the  influence  and  character  of  tho 
Upper  House  should  be  upheld  and  strengthened,  few 
things  can  be  more  deplorable  than  that  this  House 
sliould  have  suffered  itself  to  be  made  the  represen- 
tative of  a  swiftly  vanishing  superstition,  the  chief 
instrument  in  perpetuating  a  paltry  and  an  ignoble 
persecution. 
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SOCIALISM 

Ik  any  forecast  that  may  be  attempted  of  the  probable 
inflaence  of  democracy  in  the  world,  a  foremost  place 
mast  be  giyen  to  its  relations  to  labour  questions,  and 
especially  to  those  socialist  theories  which,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  have  acquired  a  vastly  extended  in- 
fluence on  political  speculation  and  political  action. 
These  theories,  it  is  true,  are  by  no  means  new.  Few 
things  are  more  curious  to  observe  in  the  extreme 
Radical  speculation  of  our  times  than  the  revival  of 
beliefs  which  had  been  supposed  to  have  been  long 
since  finally  exploded — the  aspirations  to  customs  be- 
longing to  early  and  rudimentary  stages  of  society. 

The  doctrine  of  common  property  in  the  soil,  which, 
under  the  title  of  the  nationalisation  of  land,  has  of  late 
years  obtained  so  much  popularity,  is  avowedly  based 
on  the  remote  ages,  when  a  few  hunters  or  shepherds 
roved  in  common  oAer  an  unap))ropriated  land,  and  on 
the  tribal  and  communal  pro))ertios  which  existed  in 
the  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  stages  of  national  de- 
vclo))ment,  and  everywhere  disii])pearcd  with  increasing 
population,  increasing  industry,  and  increasing  civilisa- 
tion. 

The  old  doctrine  of  the  criminality  of  lending  money 
at  interest,  however  moderate,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
riving profit  from  the  loan,  has  had  a  long  and  memo- 
rable history.     It  was  held  alike  by  Aristotle  and  the 
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Fathers  of  the  Church.  It  was  anthoritatively  taught 
by  a  long  succession  of  Popes  and  Councils,  and  it  played 
a  great  part  in  impeding  the  industrial  development 
of  £urope.^  But  for  about  two  centuries  it  had  almost 
wholly  vanished  among  laymen.  It  was  slowly  aban- 
doned even  by  the  Church,  which  had  so  persistently 


*  I  have  treated  this  tubject 
at  length  in  my  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Influent  of  the  Spirit 
of  Rationalism^  ii.  250-70  (Cab. 
ed.).  The  canons  of  many 
different  Councils  condemning 
usury  will  be  found  in  the  Ana^ 
iyse'des  ConcileSy  par  le  r6v. 
P^re  Richard:  art.  *Usurc.* 
This  distinguished  ecclesiastic 
gives  the  following  clear  sum- 
mary of  llie  teaching  of  the 
Church :  *  On  ne  pent  lire  ces 
canons  sans  t'tre  pemuade  qu'ils 
condamnent  Tusure  comroe  man- 
vaise  en  soi;  qu'ils  la  con- 
damnent dunu  toutos  sortes  de 
personnos,  soit  ecclcsiantiques^ 
■oit  laiqiii*s;  qu*ils  la  condam- 
nent a  IVgard  do  quolque  per- 
son no  qu*on  roxert*o,  riche  ou 
^aurre,  nogociant  uu  non ;  qu'ils 
mettont  Ics  usurieni  au  nombre 
des  »^*ditieux,  dos  vindicatifs, 
dwS  concubinaireis  &c. ;  qnUls 
parloni  do  TuHure  eomme  d'un 
crim«?  detcfitablo,  defondu  nor 
toutos  los  lois  di vinos  et  bu- 
maines;  qu*iU  dcclarent  b^r6- 
tiques  couz  qui  souliendroient 
avec  obstination  que  rosure 
n*ett  point  un  p6cbo;  qnlls  d6- 
cident  au*il  n*eiit  pas  permis  de 
prater  a  nsuro  Ion  m^me  qa'il 
s  agit  de  faire  raloir  les  biens 
d  ?•  veuTes,  dos  pupilos  ou  des 
lienz-pios;  qu'ils  assnrent  que 
le  prH  doit  toujoars  Itre  pvre- 

TOL.  IL 


ment  gratuit,  hors  le  cas  du 
lucre  cessant  ou  du  dommage 
naissant;  et  enfin  qn'Us  d^ifl- 
nissont  et  caract^risent  Tusure 
par  le  gain  on  le  profit  quelcon- 
que  ezig6  ou  espcr^  au-^eU  da 
sort  principal,  de  quelque  part 
qu'il  Tienne,  riche  ou  paurre, 
commercant  ou  autre ;  de  quel- 
que espdcc  qu'il  soit,  argent, 
denr6e,  service,  et  lorsqu'il  est 
por^'u  en  rortu  du  pr^t  ou 
comiiie  le  priz  de  I'argont  pr^t6. 
Lucrum  ox  mutuo,  pretium 
pecuniie  mutuatie.  'Tol  est  le 
caractere  diKtinctif  do  I'usure 
S4>lon  los  conciles,  la  sura- 
bondance  du  prdt,  ou  I'ex- 
codant,  lo  nurcruU  ajoute  au 
sort  princi[ial,  I'addition  au  capi- 
tal, le  profit  qu'on  tire  dea 
choses  pr^*t^*e8  et  en  rortu  du 

Srot  qu'on  en  a  fait.'  So  aluo 
lossuot :  *  I^  tradition  con- 
stante  des  condles,  k  common- 
ccr  par  los  plus  ancions,  colle 
des  papes,  dos  pores,  don  intor- 
pr^tcs,  et  de  r^glise  romainc 
est  d 'interpreter  oe  veraet, 
**  Motuum  date  nihil  inde  spe- 
rantes,**  comme  prohibit  if  du 
profit  qu'on  tire  du  prCt  *  {^  Se- 
eonde  instruction  sur  ia  rersion 
du  Xonveau  Testament  impri' 
met  h  Treronj^*  (Eurru  de  bos' 
suet  (1815),  torn.  ir.  p.  544. 
See,  toO|  his  treatite«  Sur 
rUsure), 

1ft 
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tanght  it^  and  all  the  governments  and  all  the  great 
indastries  of  the  civilised  world  depend,  and  long  have 
depended,  on  loans  made  for  the  sake  of  profit,  on  bor- 
rowed money,  and  punctually  paid  interest.  Bat  the 
old  superstition  has  not  perished.  .  It  will  be  fonnd  re- 
peatedly put  forward  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Buskin, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  interest  on  money  is  a  &voarite 
doctrine  in  advanced  modem  Socialist  programmes.^ 

The  system  of  making  different  forms  of  industry 
monopolies  in  the  hands  of  different  corporatiims,  of 
restricting  each  labourer  to  one  kind  of  labour,  of  re- 
gulating minutely  by  authority  tiie  hours,  the  wages, 
and  all  the  other  conditions  of  labour,  has  been  abun- 
dantly tried  in  the  past.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  castes 
of  the  East,  which  descend  from  a  period  beyond  the 
range  of  authentic  history,  and  it  was  equally  apparent 
in  the  mediieval  guilds  and  other  corporations  that 
were  abolished  at  the  French  Revolution,  and  in  the 
restrictive  Tudor  legislation  which  lingered  in  England 
till  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All 
these  ideas  of  restriction  and  control  are  once  more  in 
full  activity  among  us,  and  many  of  them  are  rapidly 
passing  into  legislation. 

Probably  the  oldest  and  most  important  phase  of 
the  long  battle  for  human  liberty  is  the  struggle  to 
maintain  individual  rights  of  property  and  bequest 
against  the  inordinate  claims  of  the  ruling  power.  The 
very  essence  of  unqualified  despotism  is  the  claim  of 
the  supremo  power  of  the  State,  whatever  it  may  be, 
to  absolute  power  over  the  property  of  all  its  subjects. 


*  Thus    &lr.     George    Mri :  iUelf  more  and  more  in  popular 

*  Tlie  feeling  that    interest   ia  literature  and  in  popular  more- 

the  robbery  of  induatry  ia  wide-  meott  *  {Progress  and  Hfttrty^ 

apread    and  growing,   and    on  p.  157). 

both  aidea  of  tlie  Atlantic  abowa  . 
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'As  the  Brahmana  sprang  from  Brahman's  mouth/ 
said  the  laws  of  Mann,  'as  he  is  the  first-bom,  and  as 
he  possesses  the  Veda,  he  is  by  right  the  Lord  of  this 
whole  creation/  *  Whatever  exists  in  the  world  is  the 
property  of  the  Brahmana ;  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  origin  the  Brahmana  is,  indeed,  entitled  to 
it  all.  The  Brahmana  eats  but  his  own  food,  wears  but 
his  own  apparel,  bestows  but  his  own  in  alms.  Other 
mortals  subsist  through  the  benevolence  of  the  Brah- 
mana.' ^  The  Orien1»l  despot  claimed  a  similar  right 
of  ownership  over  the  property  of  his  subjects ;  and 
such  a  claim  has  descended  fur  into  modem  history. 
It  was  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  supported 
of  the  Divine  rights  of  kings.  In  the  brilliant  days 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Sorbonne  formally  declared  '  that 
all  the  goods  of  his  subjects  belonged  to  the  King  in 
person,  and  that  in  taking  of  them  he  took  only  what 
belonged  to  him.'  'The King/ said  Louis  XIV.,  'rep- 
resents the  whole  nation.  All  ]>ower  is  in  his  hands. 
•  .  .  Kings  are  absolute  rulers,  and  have  naturally  a 
full  and  entire  right  of  disposing  of  all  the  goods  both 
of  Churchmen  and  lavmen.'' 

The  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  rights  of  the 
family  to  projierty  have  from  the  very  dawn  of  civili- 
sation been  o})posed  to  this  claim,  and  they  form  the 
first  great  foundation  of  human  liberty.  They  rest 
on  the  strongest  and  deepest  instinct  of  human  nature 
—the  love  of  the  individual  for  his  familv ;  and  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  springs  of  human  progress  is 
the  desire  of  men  to  labour  and  to  save  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  will  follow  them.     Through  count- 


>  Law$  of  Manu^  i.  93,  100,      dt  *99  ei  it  Soeiaiiswu,  pp.  SO, 
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less  ages^  religion  and  long-established  custom  have 
consecrated  and  fortified  these  nobler  elements  of  hu- 
man nature^  and  in  all  free  countries  the  preservation 
of  property  is  deemed  the  first  end  of  government.  It 
has  been  a  main  object  of  law  to  secure  it.^  The  right 
of  testamentary  bequest  passed  into  Roman  legislation 
as  early  as  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  into  Athenian  legis- 
lation as  early  as  the  laws  of  Solon  ;  but  the  primitive 
will,  though  it  gave  some  new  power  to  the  individual 
proprietor,  only  modified  in  a  small  degree  the  inalien- 
able reversionary  rights  which,  under  slightly  varying 
conditions,  had  been  long  before  possessed  by  his  chil- 
dren and  other  blood  relations.' 

In  modem  Socialism  such  rights  are  wholly  ignored, 
and  the  most  extreme  power  over  property  ever  claimed 
by  an  Oriental  tyrant  is  attributed  to  a  majority  told 
by  the  head.  Tliere  are  men  among  us  who  teach  that 
this  majority,  if  they  can  obtain  the  power,  should  take 
away,  absolutely  and  without  compensation,  from  the 
rich  man  his  land  and  capital,  either  by  an  act  of  direct 
confiscation  or  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  absorbing  all 
their  profits  ;  should  abolish  all  rights  of  heritage,  or 
at  least  restrict  them  within  the  narrowest  limits ;  and 
should  in  this  way  mould  the  society  of  the  future. 

This  tendency,  in  the  midst  of  the  many  and  violent 
agitations  of  modem  life,  to  revert  to  archaic  types  of 
thought  and  custom,  will  hereafter  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  may  be  traced  in  more  than  one  depart- 
ment of  European  literature  ;  in  Tractarian  theology, 
which  seeks  its  ideals  in  the  Church  as  it  existed  be- 


*  lAK'ke    On    Cirti    Govern-  U*n    vi.  and   vii.   and  the  re- 
men/,  inarkil  of  (irotc,  I/ist.  of  Grtece^ 

•  8oc  on  till*  ffnhject  Sir  H.  iii.  1^8-40. 
Maine  on  Anfitnt  Zair,  cliap- 
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fore  the  Beformation ;  in  pre-Raphaelite  art,  which 
regards  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  as  a  decadence^ 
and  seeks  its  models  among  their  predecessors.  These 
two  last  movements,  at  least,  have  in  a  great  degree 
spenl  their  force  ;  but  we  are  living  in  the  centre  of  a 
reaction  towards  Tudor  regulation  of  industry  and  an 
almost  Oriental  exaggeration  of  the  powers  of  the  State, 
though  there  are  already,  I  think,  some  signs  of  the 
inevitable  revolt  which  is  to  come. 

Schemes  for  remodelling  society  on  a  communistic 
basis,  banishing  from  it  all  inequalities  of  fortune,  and 
by  the  strong  force  of  law  giving  it  a  type  and  cliarac- 
ter  wholly  different  from  that  which  it  would  have 
spontaneously  assumed,  have  had  a  great  fascination 
for  many  minds.  In  ancient  Greece,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  system  of  common  property  which  was 
established  by  law  in  Crete,  and  the  very  similar  insti- 
tutions which  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  given  to  Sparta; 
and  the  *  Republic  *  of  Plato,  which  is  largely  based  on 
this  example,  is  the  precursor  of  a  great  literature  of 
Utopias.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  all  these  csases 
the  existence  of  a  slave  caste  was  considered  indispen- 
sable to  the  working  of  a  communistic  society,  and  that 
both  Lycurgus  and  Plato  were  prepared,  in  the  interests 
of  the  State,  to  deal  as  freely  with  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  to  each  other,  and  with  the  relations  of  children 
to  their  parents,  ns  with  the  disposition  of  property. 
Tiie  Spartan  laws  on  this  subject  are  well  known,  and 
Plato,  like  many  of  his  modem  followers,  pushed  com- 
munism to  its  full  logical  consequences  by  advocating 
communitv  of  wives  and  of  children,  as  well  as  of 
projierty. 

Such  extravagances  never  appear  in  the  Hebrew 
writings ;  but  those  writings  contain  some  remarkable 
provisions  intended  to  prevent  or  arrest  great  inequali- 
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ties  of  fortane^  and  give  the  existing  disposition  of 
property,  and  especially  of  landed  property,  a  stability 
which  it  wonld  not  otherwise  hare  possessed.  Some 
modern  critics,  it  is  true,  have  doubted  whether  the 
more  important  of  these  enactments  were  ever  more 
than  ide^s  which  the  prophetic  writers  threw  into  the 
form  of  precepts  and  which  neither  were,  nor  conld 
have  been,  fully  put  in  force.  The  institution  of  the 
8abbatical  year  provided  that  in  every  seventh  year  all 
debts  owed  by  Hebrews  should  be  cancelled,. and  pri- 
vate property  in  land  suspended.  The  fields  and  vine- 
yards and  olive  yards  were  in  that  year  to  remain 
unsown  and  uncultivated ;  the  owner  was  neither  to 
reap  the  harvest  nor  gather  the  grapes ;  but  the  ix>or 
were  to  take  whatever  they  could  find  to  eat,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field  were  to  eat  what  the  poor  had  left^ 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  such  a  provision,  if  literally 
carried  out,  would  naturally  have  condemned  the  land 
to  periodical  famines ;'  but  there  was  a  promise  of  a  mi- 
raculous harvest  every  sixth  year,  which  would  provide 
food  sufficient  for  three  years.'  It  was  at  the  same  time 
enacted  that  every  fiftieth  year  should  be  consecrated 
as  a  jubilee  year,  in  which  bondmen  were  to  be  eman- 
cipated, and  all  who  had  sold  land  were,  without  pur- 
chase, to  re-enter  into  their  former  possessions.  No 
sale  of  land  in  perpetuity  was  to  be  permitted.  Every 
alienation  of  land  was  to  lost  only  till  the  jubilee  year, 
and  the  price  was  to  be  calculated  upon  that  basis.* 


*  Exod.  xxHi.  10,  11;  LeT.  defence  of  the  SahbAticml  vear 
ZXT.  1-7 ;  Deut.  xr.  2.  Tliere  in  Ewald't  AmtiquiiieM  of  /#- 
are  mmnj  allufiona  to  the  Sab-  rati, 

batical  year  and  ita  obaerrancea  *  I^r.  xzr.  20-22. 

in  Joaephu* ;  and  it  it  alio  men-  *  her,  zxr.  et  ug.    There  was 

tioned  by  Tacitas  I/itt,  t.  4.  an  exception  in  faronr  of  land 

*  Kenan,  I/tH.  d'hnul^  ii.  on  nrhich  hontet  were  built  in 
07ft>7C.  Compare,  howerer,  the  towni    surrounded  by  a  wall. 
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In  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes  community  of 
goods  appears  to  have  been  established^  and  in  the  early 
Christian  Church  something  of  the  same  kind  for  a 
time  prevailed.  '  All  that  believed/  we  are  told,  *  were 
together,  and  had  all  things  common  ;  and  they  sold 
their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all, 
according  as  any  man  had  need/  '  Not  one  of  them 
said  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was 
his  own  ;  but  they  had  all  things  common.  ...  As 
many  as  were  possessors  of  lauds  or  houses  sold  them, 
and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  eold, 
and  laid  them  at  the  Apostles'  feet,  and  distribution  was 
made  unto  each  according  as  any  one  had  need.  * '  Such 
a  state  of  things  was  possible  in  a  small  society  per- 
vaded by  an  overpowering  religious  enthusiasm,  and 
by  an  intense  conviction  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  certain  how 
far  this  communistic  organisation  extended.^  The  ex- 
hortations in  the  Xew  Testament  to  give  alms,  and  tlie 
references  to  rich  Christians,  show  that  it  was  by  no 
means  universal.  Ideas  of  common  property,  hov/ever, 
spread  far  among  the  early  Christians,  and  in  the 
second  century  it  was  the  boast  of  Tertullian  that  'all 
things  are  common  among  us,  except  our  wives.'* 

There  are  {mssages  in  the  New  Testament  that  are 
undoubtedly  extremely  hostile  to  riches  and  the  rich, 
and  the  strong  movement  towards  asceticism  and  vo- 
luntiiry  poverty  which  marked  the  next  stages  of  the 
Ciiurch's  history  much  strengthened  this  tendency, 
wiiilo  the  very  rhetorical  character  of  the  patristic 
writings  intensified  its  expression.  Some  well-known 
{passages  in  the  writings  of  tlie  Fathers  clearly  foresha- 
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dow  the  Christian  Socialism  which  is  flourishing  in  our 
day.     Thus,  St  Ambrose,  St.  Basil,  St.  Chrysostom, 
St.  Qregory  the  Great,  and  even  St.  Augustine,  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  a  rich  man  who  does 
not  clothe  the  naked,  and  give  bread  to  the  hungry, 
has  committed  robbery  as  truly  as  if  he  had  seized  the 
property  of  another;  that  charity  is  not  a  free  gift, 
but  the  payment  of  a  debt  and  an  obligation  of  strict 
justice ;  that  all  property  beyond  what  is  necessary  is 
held  in  trust  for  the  poor ;  and  that  if  it  is  withheld, 
this  is  an  act  of  fraud,  which  may  easily  become  an  act 
of  homicide.    Pages  may  be  filled  with  passages  to  this 
effect  from  the  most  eminent  of  the  Fathers.'    St. 
Basil,  for  example,  compares  the  rich  to  men  who  had 
occupied  all  the  seats  in  the  amphitheatre  at  a  specta- 
cle which  was  intended  for  all,  and  prevented  all  others 
from  coming  in.''    *  The  earth,'  he  says,  *  is  given  in 
common  to  all  men.     Let  no  man  call  that  his  own 
wliioli  has  been  taken  in  excess  of  his  needs  from  the 
coriunon  store,  and  which  is  kept  by  violence.  ...  It 
is  no  greater  crime  to  take  from  him  who  has,  than  to 
refuse  to  share  your  abundance  with  those  who  want. 
The  bread  which  you  keep  back  is  the  bread  of  the 
hungry ;   the  garment  you  shut  up  belongs  to  the 
naked.     The  money  you  bury  in  the  earth  is  the  ran- 
som and  the  freedom  of  the  wretched.'*    'Nature/ 
says  St.  Ambrose,  *  has  mode  all  things  common,  for 
the  use  of  all.  .  .  .  Nature    made    common    right, 
usurpation  made  private  right.' ^    '  The  earth  has  been 
formed  as  the  common  property  of  the  rich  and  of  the 


I  See,  €,y.^  Cimm^gnj^    Fm      Families  la  I*ropriiU  H  U  Ckrit* 
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poor.     Why,  rich  men,  do  you  claim  property  in  it  for 
yourselves  alone  ?'  * 

Society  could  hardly  rest  permanently  on  such  prin- 
ciples, and  as  Christianity  became  dominant  in  Europe 
they  were  in  practice  much  mitigated.   The  aspirations 
to  a  communistic  life  found  their  gratification  in  the 
monasteries,  which  at  the  same  time  in  every  country 
absorbed  and  disciplined  a  great  proportion  of  the  more 
morbid,  restless,  and  discontented  characters.     Among 
the  many  services  which  monasticism  rendered  to  the 
world,  not  the  least  important  was  that  of  moderating 
the  extreme  passion  and  reverence  for  wealth,  by  set- 
ting up  among  mankind  another  ideal  and  scale  of  dig- 
nity.   Industry  at  the  same  time  developed,  largely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Church,  into  innumerable 
corporations.     They  were  all  under  the  patronage  of 
different  saints,  and  coloured  deeply  by  religious  ele- 
ments, and  the  indirect  influence  of  the   Church  in 
strengthening  the  reverence  for  tradition  and  encoura- 
ging the  habit  of  organisation  contributed  perhaps  as 
much  as  its  direct  influence  to  sustain  them.     Under 
the  combined  influence  of  the  mediaeval  Church  and  of 
the  feudal  system,  this  process  continued  till  industry 
in  all  its  forms  was  organised  and  disciplined  as  it  had 
never  before  been  in  Europe,  while  the  strong  repressive 
agency  of  the  Church  set  narrow  bounds  to  all  kinds 
of  speculation.    If  the  system  of  corporations  restricted 
in  many  ways  the  production  of  wealth,  if  the  level  of 
material   comfort  was  very  low,  industry  at  least  ac- 
quired  an    extraordinary  measure   of  stability,    and, 
except  in  times  of  war  and  famine,  fluctuations  of  em- 
ployment and  wages  were  probably  rare  and   incon- 
siderable.    Chiss  tyninny,  or  abuse  of  property,   or 
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economical  causes  affecting  injurioasly  many  inteiests^ 
no  doabt  from  time  to  time  produced  commanistic  or 
semi-commnnistic  explosions,  like  the  Jacqaeries  in 
France  or  the  rebellions  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade 
in  England,  and  there  were  a  few  teachers,  like  John 
Bali,  who  proclaimed  that '  things  will  nerer  be  well  in 
England  so  long  as  goods  be  not  in  common,  and  so 
long  as  there  be  villeins  and  gentlemen."  Bnt  such 
moTcments  were  very  rare. 

Gradually,  however,  from  many  sides  and  under 
many  influences,  the  old  mediaeval  structure  b^^an  to 
break  up.  The  monasteries,  which  in  their  early  days 
Juid  performed  many  useful  services,  had  become 
grossly  and  hideously  corrupt,  while  the  enormous 
amount  of  property  that  flowed  into  them,  the  multi- 
tude of  strong  arms  that  they  withdrew  from  productive 
labour,  and  their  encouragement  of  mendicancy  and 
idleness,  made  them  an  economical  evil  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  old  beliefs  on  which  the  edifice  of 
Christendom  rested  were  giving  way.  The  learning  of 
the  Renaissance  and  the  strong  and  independent  indus- 
trial spirit  that  had  arisen  in  the  great  towns  of  Europe 
were  alike  hostile  to  it.  Industry  began  to  outgrow 
the  frameworks  that  had  been  made  for  it.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  about  lending  money  at  interest 
proved  utterly  incompatible  with  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  material  progress,*  and  when  the  Reformation 
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broke  out,  it  everywhere  found  its  most  ardent  adhe- 
rents in  the  intelligent  industrial  classes.  The  perse- 
cution and  exile  of  such  men  contributed  largely  to 
scatter  different  industries  over  Europe  and  determine 
the  comparative  industrial  position  of  different  nations. 
Great  fluctuations  m  industry  had  also,  from  other 
causes,  taken  place.  The  discovery  of  the  Gape  pas- 
sage by  Vasco  de  Gama  had  given  a  new  course  to  com- 
merce, and  the  discovery  of  America  produced  effects 
that  were  still  wider  and  far  more  deeply  felt.  The 
produce  of  the  American  mines  created,  in  the  most 
extreme  form  ever  known  in  Europe,  the  change  which 
beyond  all  others  affects  most  deeply  and  universally 
the  material  wellbeing  of  men  :  it  revolutionised  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
price  of  all  articles,  the  effects  of  all  contracts,  the  bur- 
den of  all  debts.  In  England,  vast  changes  from  arable 
land  to  pasture  land  took  place,  which  involved  the 
displacement  of  great  populations,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  serious  preoccupations  of  statesmen.  To 
these  things  must  be  added  the  convulsions  produced 
by  the  long  religious  wars  that  followed  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  very  serious  change  in  the  position  of 
the  poor  produced  by  the  suppression  of  the  mona- 
steries and  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  Ulti- 
mately, no  doubt,  the  economical  effect  of  this  measure 
was  beneficial  to  all  classes,  but  its  immediate  conse- 
quence was  to  throw  a  vast  multitude  of  poor  and  very 
helpless  men  unprotected  upon  the  world,  and  to  de- 
ne font  miitn'fl  choM**  que  de  tear  ne  pent  ezigrr  aacmi  iii- 
vaineii  iubtilitcii  et  d'mrtiflcieaiiet  ter^  metne  tnodiquc  .  .  .  oo 
chicanef.*  *  Le  prT*!  de  com-  ote  d{*fier  let  plus  tubtiU  H  Ice 
iner'w*e  eft  Tininifnt  tin  pr^t  flini-  plut  mrtiflcieuz  miphittet  de  w 
pie  ft  k  Juur  qui  duit^re  frratnit  tirer  de  U'  {Amaitfte  de$  €fom» 
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prive  another  great  multitude  of  the  alms  on  which 
they  mainly  depended.  The  terrible  Tudor  laws  about 
vagrancy,  and  the  Elizabethan  poor  law,  sufficiently 
indicate  the  acuteness  of  the  crisis,  and  the  sermons 
of  Latimer  and  the  writings  of  More  enable  if s  to  see 
clearly  the  manner  in  which  it  arose. 

Social,  economical,  and  political  causes  bear  a  large 
part  in  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
communism  also  had  its  representatives  in  the  Ana- 
baptists of  Munster,  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Jan 
Matthys  and  John  of  Leyden,  were  for  a  time  so  for- 
midable.  '  Death  to  all  priests  and  kings  and  nobles !  * 
was  their  rallying-cry,  and,  while  preaching  some  ex- 
travagant theological  doctrines,  they  waged  an  impla- 
cable war  against  the  rich.  Ail  these  were  ordered  on 
pain  of  death  to  deliver  up  their  gold  and  silver  for 
common  consumption,  and  it  was  proclaimed  that 
everything  was  to  be  in  common  among  those  who  had 
undergone  the  second  baptism,  and  that  meat  and  drink 
were  to  be  provided  at  the  common  cost,  though  each 
man  was  to  continue  to  work  at  liis  own  craft.  The 
movement,  after  desolating  large  districts  in  Germany 
and  producing  terrible  crimes,  at  last  perished  in  fire 
and  blood.  A  few  years  later  the  theological  doctrines 
of  the  Anabaptists  spread  widely,  but  the  communistic 
.  side  of  their  teaching  died  rapidly  away.* 

A  considerable  literature  of  Utopias,  however,  point- 
ing to  ideal  states  of  society,  arose.  The  'Utopia' 
<»f  More,  which  appeared  at  the  end  of  1515,  led  the 
vay.  It  was  obviously  sujrgestwl  by  the  *  Republic  * 
c  f  Plato,  and,  in  addition  to  its  great  literary  merits, 
it  contains  many  incidental    remarks    exhibiting  a 
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rare  political  acnmen,  and  anticipating  reforms  of  It 
later  age.  It  was  in  the  main  a  picture  of  a  purely  ide- 
al community  resting  upon  unqualified  communism. 
Money  was  no  longer  to  exist.  All  private  property 
was  to  be  suppressed.  The  magistrates  were  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  this  world's  goods  each  roan  might 
possess,  and  how  long  he  might  hold  it.  No  town  was 
to  be  permitted  to  have  more  than  6,000  families,  be- 
sides those  of  the  country  around  it.  No  family  must 
consist  of  less  than  ten  or  more  than  sixteen  persons, 
the  balance  being  maintained  by  tmnsferring  children 
from  large  to  small  families.  Houses  were  to  be  selected 
by  lot,  and  to  change  owners  every  ten  years.  Every 
one  was  to  work,  but  to  work  only  six  hours  a  day. 
All  authority  was  to  rest  on  election.  Like  Plato,  More 
considered  a  slave  class  essential  to  the  working  of  his 
scheme,  and  convicts  were  to  be  made  use  of  for  that 
purpose. 

Many  other  writers  followed  the  example  of  More  in 
drawing  up  ideal  schemes  of  life  and  government,  but 
they  were  much  more  exercises  of  the  imagination  than 
serious  projects  intended  to  be  put  in  force.  They 
formed  a  new  and  attractive  department  of  imaginative 
literature,  and  they  enabled  writers  to  throw  out  sugges- 
tions to  which  they  did  not  wish  fonnally  and  definitely 
to  commit  themselves,  or  which  could  not  be  so  easily  or 
BO  safely  expressed  in  direct  terms.  Bacon,  Harrington, 
and  PY'uelon  have  all  contributed  to  this  literature,  and 
traces  of  the  communistic  theories  of  More  may  be 
found  in  the  great  romance  of  Swift.'  About  a  century 
after  the  appearance  of  the  '  Utopia '  of  More  the  Do- 
minican monk  Campanella  published  his  '  City  of  the 
Sun,'  which  was  an  elaborate  picture  of  a  purely  com- 
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miinistic  society^  governed  with  absolute  aathority  by 
a  few  magistrates^  and  from  which  every  idea  of  indi- 
vidual property  was  banished.  Like  Plato^  however, 
Oampanella  made  community  of  wives  an  essential  part 
of  his  scheme;  for  he  clearly  saw,  and  fully  stated, 
that  the  spirit  of  property  would  never  be  extirpated  as 
long  as  family  life  and  family  affection  remained. 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  literature  of  this  kind  exer- 
cised much  real  influence  over  the  world ;  nor  need  we 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  snudl  religious  communities 
which  in  Europe,  and  still  more  in  America,  have  en- 
deavoured to  realise  their  desire  for  a  common  life.  In 
the  vast  mass  of  political  speculation  that  broke  out  in 
the  eighteenth  century  there  were  elements  of  a  more 
serious  portent.  *  The  Spirit  of  the  Laws,'  which  ap- 
peared in  1748,  was  by  far  the  most  important  political 
work  of  the  first  half  of  this  century  ;  and  in  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  his  teaching  Montesquieu  was  certainly 
very  much  opposed  to  the  communistic  spirit.  He  was 
eminently  a  constitutional  writer,  valuing  highly  liberty 
in  all  its  forms,  and  convinced  that  this  liberty  could 
only  be  obtained  by  jealously  restricting  and  dividing 
power,  and  introducing  strong  balances  into  constitu- 
tions. Ue  was,  however,  a  great  admirer  of  the  ancient 
writers,  and  passages  in  his  teaching  embody  and  fore- 
shadow doctrines  which  were  afterwards  pushed  to  ex- 
tremes from  which  he  would  assuredly  have  recoiled. 
He  maintained  that,  under  democratic  goveniments,  it 
should  be  a  main  object  of  the  legislator  to  promote 
equality  of  fortunes ;  that  with  this  object  he  should 
impose  restrictions  on  heritages,  donations,  and  dow- 
ries ;  that  not  only  should  the  goods  of  the  father  be 
divided  equally  among  his  children,  but  that  there 
should  also  be  special  laws  '  to  equalise,  so  to  speak, 
inequalities  by  imposing  burdens  on  the  rich  and  grant- 
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•ing  relief  to  the  poor.' '  He  looked  with  considerable 
favour  on  sumptuary  laws,  and  he  formally  laid  down 
the  socialistic  doctrine  that  every  citizen  has  a  right  to 
claim  work  and  support  from  the  State.  '  Whatever 
alms  may  be  given  to  a  man  who  is  naked  in  the  streets, 
this  will  not  fulfil  the  obligations  of  the  State,  which 
owes  to  all  the  citizens  an  assured  subsistence,  food, 
and  proper  clothing,  and  a  mode  of  life  which  is  not 
contrary  to  health.'  '  A  well-organised  State  .  .  .  gives 
work  to  those  who  are  capable  of  it,  and  teaches  the 
others  to  work.'* 

Rousseau  is  more  commonly  connected  with  modem 
communism,  but  the  connection  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  very  close.  It  is  true  that  in  his  early  Discourse 
on  inequality  he  assailed  private  property,  and  espe- 
cially landed  property,  as  founded  on  usurpation  and  as 
productive  of  countless  evils  to  mankind  ;  but  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  treatise  is  much  diminished  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  was  an  elaborate  defence  of  savage 
as  opposed  to  civilised  life.  In  his  later  and  more  ma- 
ture works  he  strenuously  maintained  that  '  the  right 
of  property  is  the  most  sacred  of  the  rights  of  citizens, 
in  some  respects  even  more  important  than  liberty 
itself;'  that  the  great  problem  of  government  is  '  to 
provide  for  public  needs  without  impairing  the  private 
property  of  those  who  are  forced  to  contribute  to  them  ; ' 
that '  the  foundation  of  the  social  compact  is  property, 
and  that  its  first  condition  is  that  every  individual 
should  be  protected  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  that 
which  belongs  to  him.''  In  the  'Contrat  Social,' 
however,  he  maintains  that  by  the  social  contract  roan 
surrenders  everything  he  possesses  into  the  hands  of 
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the  community ;  the  State  becomes  the  basis  of  pro- 
perty,  and  turns  usurpation  into  right ;  it  guarantees 
to  each  man  his  right  of  property  in  everything  he 
possesses,  but  the  right  of  each  man  to  his  own  posses- 
sions is  dways  subordinate  to  the  right  of  the  commu- 
nity over  the  whole.* 

Rousseau,  though  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  is  one 
of  the  most  inconsistent  of  political  writers,  and  he  con- 
tinually lays  down  broad  general  principles,  but  recoils 
from  their  legitimate  consequences.     He  certainly  de- 
sired a  government  in  which  individual  property  should 
be  strictly  protected,  but  by  exaggerating  to  the  highest 
degree  the  power  of  the  State  over  all  its  members,  and 
by  denouncing  all  those  restrictions  and  varieties  of 
representation  that  mitigate  the  despotism  of  majori- 
ties he  led  the  way  to  worse  tyrannies  tlian  those  which 
he  assailed.     He  defended  strongly  the  right  to  be- 
queath property,  maintaining  that  without  this  power 
individual  property  would  be  very  useless.     He  claims, 
however,  for  the  State  the  right  of  regulating  succes- 
sions, and  maintains  that  the  spirit  of  their  laws  should 
be  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  property  from  pass- 
ing away  from  the  family.'    His  theory  of  taxation 
seems  to  me  open  to  little  real  objection.     All  taxes, 
he  says,  should  be  im|)osed  with  the  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  they  should  be  imposed  '  on  a  proportionate 
scale,  which  leaves  nothing  arbitrary.'    The  general 
rule  is,  that  if  one  man  possesses  twice,  four  times,  ten 
times  what  is  possessed  by  another,  his  taxes  should 
rise  in  the  same  proportion.     But  this  principle  should 
not  be  carried  out  with  an  inexorable  rigidity.     There 
should  be  a  leaning  in  favour  of  the  poor.     That  which 
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is  strictly  necessary  should  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
Luxuries  and  amusements  should  bear  a  dispropor- 
tionate share,  and  as  society  naturally  develops  in  the 
direction  of  excessive  inequality,  legislation  should  tend 
to  equalise.  Education  should  be  a  national  concero. 
Rousseau  did  not  desire  to  abolish  private  riches,  and 
he  has  written  some  excellent,  though  not  alwa3'8  very 
practical,  pages  on  the  way  in  which  rich  men  should 
employ  their  fortunes.  At  the  same  time  he  strongly 
maintains  that  work  is  a  duty  for  all.  'He  who  eats 
in  idleness  what  he  has  not  gained  himself  is  a  robber. 
...  To  work  is  an  indispensable  duty  of  social  man. 
Rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  each  idle  citizen  is  a 
thief.' > 

The  i*eally  communistic  element  in  this  period  of 
French  speculation  is  to  be  found  in  very  inferior 
writers.  Mably  is  jierhaps  the  most  conspicuous. 
With  that  gross  ignorance  of  human  nature  which 
characterises  the  writers  of  his  school,  he  maintains 
that  the  faculties  and  characters  of  men  are  naturally 
but  little  diilerent,  and  that  all  men  are  born  virtuous. 
'  1  am  persuadecl,*  he  says,  *  that  if  men  are  wicked,  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  laws.'  Inequalities  of  fortune  and 
condition  arc  the  root  of  all  evil.  They  produce  ambi- 
tion and  avarice,  two  i>assions  which  he  imagines  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  legislator  to  banish  from  hu- 
man nature.  The  true  remedv  would  be  the  abolition 
of  private  projwrty  and  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity of  goods.  Mably,  however,  with  a  gleam  of 
unwonted  good  sense,  perceived  that  in  the  France 
of  the  eighteenth  century  this  was  impossible,  and  he 
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contented  himself^  accordingly,  with  urging  that  the 
State  should  enormously  increase  its  power  over  snc- 
cessions,  should  appropriate  the  succession  of  all  bat 
near  relations,  and  should  especially  very  strictly  limit 
the  amount  of  land  possessed  by  each  citizen.  'Good 
legislation  should  be  continually  decomposing  and  di- 
viding the  fortunes  which  avarice  and  ambition  are 
continually  labouring  to  accumulate.'  If  the  result  is 
diminished  production,  this  signifies  little,  'provided 
there  are  no  longer  patricians  and  plebeians  in  the 
State.'  The  State  must  act  as  a  general  and  highly 
coercive  providence.  Tliere  must  be  a  system  of  uni- 
versal, common,  and  obligatory  education,  imitated 
from  that  of  Sparta.  Art  should  be  proscribed,  for 
statues,  pictures,  and  vases  are  very  useless  things. 
They  are  of  the  nature  of  luxuries,  and  have  been  the 
source  of  great  evils  in  the  world.  The  State  must 
also  strictly  regulate  religion,  tolerating  existing  creeds, 
but  not  permitting  the  introduction  of  any  new  reli- 
gions, and  punishing  atlicists,  Epicureans,  and  materi- 
alists with  imprisonment  for  life. 

Doctrines  of  substantially  the  same  kind  were  main- 
tained by  Morelly,  who  desired  all  private  property  to 
be  abolished,  every  citizen  to  be  reduced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  functionary  in  the  State,  and  all  the  affairs  of 
private  and  domestic  life  to  be  minutely  regulated  by 
law ;  and  also  by  Brissot  de  Warville,  whose  special 
title  to  remembrance  is  that  he  is  the  true  author  of 
the  saying,  'Property  is  robbery,'  which  Proudhon 
afterwards  made  so  popular.  Very  consistently  with 
this  principle  he  defended  stealing,  us  correcting  the 
injustice  of  the  institution  of  property.' 

'  Rfckerrhtt  rUilonophiquet  wlU  l>o  found  in  Janet,  ffiti, 
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These  doctrines^  however,  did  not  play  any  cousideni- 
ble  part  in  the  Bevolution,  and  in  the  first  stages  of 
that  great  explosion  they  were  altogether  repudiated. 
There  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  confis- 
cation of  great  masses  of  property  and  the  establish- 
ment of  principles  essentially  inconsistent  with  the 
existence  of  property.  There  was  much  confiscation 
in  the  abolition  of  feudal  rights,  and  gigantic  confis- 
cations followed  the  politicid  proscriptions  and  the 
emigrations  ;  but  it  was  the  object  of  the  legislator  to 
divide  the  confiscated  land  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  laws  gave  to  the  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  small  proprietors,  both  in  fact  and 
in  law,  an  unrestricted  and  undivided  ownership.  In 
this  way  the  Bevolution  multiplied  a  class  who  clung 
with  extreme  tenacity  to  the  idea  of  private  property 
in  land.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  spheres  of  industry 
its  great  work  was  the  abolition  of  the  monopolies, 
privileges,  and  restrictions  which  still  existed  in  the 
mediaeval  system  of  corporations.  Before  the  Bevolu- 
tion, in  nearly  every  town  all  the  more  important 
trades  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  closely  orga- 
nised corporations,  with  exclusive  rights  of  making  and 
selling  particular  articles.  Free  comitetition  was  un- 
known. Every  man  who  desired  to  practise  a  trade  or 
industry  was  obliged  to  enter  as  an  a))prentiee  into  one 
of  these  corporations,  to  pass  through  its  grades,  to 
submit  to  its  rules.  It  is  a  form  of  industry  curiously 
like  that  which  would  again  exist  if  the  supremacy  of 
trade  unions  became  complete.  The  abolition  of  this 
system  and  the  establishment  of  complete  free^lom  of 
labour  had  long  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
party  of  innovation  in  France.  The  *E«say  on  the 
Libertv  of  Commerce  and  In*liistrv.'  bv  the  IVosident 
Bigot  de  Sainte-Croix,  and  the  famous  introduction  by 
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Turgot  to  his  law  for  the  suppression  of  'jiirandes' 
and  '  communaut^s/  state  in  the  fullest  and  clearest 
terms  the  evils  of  the  system. 

The  subject  was  one  in  which  Turgot  took  a  keen 
interest,  and  perhaps  the  most  memorable  act  of  his 
memorable  ministry  was  the  abolition  of  these  corpo- 
rations, which  had  existed  for  probably  at  least  1,000 
years,  and  the  re-establishment  of  freedom  of  labour. 
It  was  a  cause  in  which  all  the  philosophical  party,  all 
the  men  whom  we  should  now  call  '  advanced  think- 
ers,' were  fully  agreed.  In  the  words  of  the  admirable 
biographer  of  Turgot,  '  an  odious  and  ridiculous  slavery 
was  abolished.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  acquired 
at  last  the  right  of  disposing  as  they  pleased  of  their 
own  arms  and  their  own  labour.  It  was  a  right  which 
at  that  time  was  enjoyed  in  no  nation,  not  even  in 
those  which  boasted  most  loudly  of  their  liberty.  This 
right,  one  of  the  first  which  Nature  has  given  us,  and 
which  may  be  deemed  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
right  to  live,  seemed  blotted  out  of  the  memory  and 
the  heart  of  man.  It  is  one  of  the  title-deeds  of  hu- 
manity which  hud  been  lost  in  the  night  of  the  ages  of 
barbarism,  and  which  it  has  been  the  glory  of  our  cen- 
tury to  rediscover/* 

The  edict  abolishing  these  corporations  was  issued  in 
February  17TG.  It  was  natural  that  so  great  a  change 
should  not  have  been  cfTected  without  producing  a 
profound  convulsion,  and  it  gave  a  new  force  and  a 
rally ing-cry  to  the  many  reactionary  influences  which 
were  directed  against  Turgot.  The  Parliament  of 
Paris,  supported  by  a  large  number  of  provincial  Parlia- 
ments, took  a  leading  part  in  opposing  it.  A  very  re- 
markable memoir  was  published,  entitled  *  M6moire  H 
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consulter  sur  Texistence  actuelle  des  six  corps  et  la 
conservation  de  leurs  privileges/  in  which  the  case  of 
the  corporations  was  argued  with  much  skill.  Two 
points  in  it  may  be  especially  noted.  One  is  the  pre- 
diction that,  if  the  restrictions  which  the  corporate 
system  introduced  into  industry  were  abolished,  there 
would  be  a  dangerous  and  excessive  migration  of  la- 
bour from  the  country  to  the  towns.  The  other  is 
a  very  strong  assertion  that  the. mass  of  the  working 
classes  preferred  the  corporate  system,  which  gives 
industry  a  stability  it  could  not  otherwise  have,  to  the 
system  of  unlimited  liberty  and  uncontrolled  competi- 
tion.' 

The  opponents  of  Turgot  triumphed.  The  great 
minister  fell,  and  a  few  mouths  later  the  old  system  of 
industrial  corporations  was,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tions, restored.  But  the  whole  force  of  the  philosophi- 
cal and  innovating  spirit  in  France  was  running  against 
them.  What  we  should  now  call  Radical  opinion  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  flowed  as  strongly 
against  the  monopolies  and  restrictions  of  corporate 
industry,  and  in  favour  of  a  complete  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual industry,  as  it  is  now  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  words  which  Turgot  had  introduced 
into  his  famous  law  were  often  repeated.  *  The  right 
to  labour  is  the  property  of  every  man,  and  this  pro- 
perty is  the  first,  the  most  sacred,  the  most  inalienable 
of  all.*  The  Constitution  of  1791  asserted  it  in  the 
clearest  terms,  sweeping  away  the  whole  system  of 
'jurandes' and  'maitrises*'  apprenticeships  and  indus- 
trial corporations,  and  proclaiming  the  full  right  of  all 
Frenchmen  to  practise,  with  a  few  specified  exceptions. 
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any  form  of  art,  or  profession,  or  industry,  on  the  sole 
condition  of  purchasing  a  license  from  the  State.' 

No  portion  of  the  work  of  the  French  BeToIution 
has  been  more  lasting  or  more  widely  followed  than  this 
emancipation  of  industry,  which  enabled  every  man  to 
carry  bis  labour  whither  he  pleased,  to  make  his  own 
terms,  and  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  his  own  industry. 
The  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  1791  asserted  and  guaranteed  in  the  clearest 
terms  the  rights  of  acquired  property.  '  Property  is  an 
inyiolable  and  sacred  right  No  one  may  be  deprived 
of  it  unless  public  necessity,  legally  established,  evi- 
dently requires  it,  and  then  only  on  the  condition  of  a 
just  indemnity  paid  beforehand.'  The  same  principle 
descended  through  succeeding  codes.  Even  the  Con- 
vention decreed  the  pain  of  death  against  any  one  who 
proposed  a  law  *  subverting  territorial,  commercial,  or 
industrial  properties/  *  Property,'  according  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  year  III.,  *  is  the  right  of  a  man  to 
enjoy  and  to  dispose  of  his  goods,  his  revenues,  the  fruit 
of  his  labour  and  industry.'  The  Code  Napoleon  de- 
scribed it  as  *  the  right  of  enjoying  and  disposing  of 
possessions  in  the  most  absolute  manner,  provided  only 
that  the  owner  does  not  make  a  use  of  them  prohibited 
by  law.** 

Extreme  jealousy  of  all  corporations  and  combina- 
tions within  the  State  was  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  decree  of 
June  17,  1791,  contains  the  following  remarkable  arti- 
cle :  *  The  annihilation  of  all  kinds  of  corporations  of 
citizens  of  the  same  station  or  profession  being  one  of 

'8oe  on  the  effpctii  of  this         *S<>e    Gurot,   Les  PHneipf 
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the  fundamental  bases  of  the  French  Constitution,  it  is 
forbidden  to  re-establish  them  under  any  pretext  or  in 
any  form.  Citizens  of  the  same  station  or  profession, 
contractors,  shopkeepers,  workmen  or  apprentices  in 
any  art,  are  forbidden,  if  they  come  together,  to  elect  a 
president,  or  a  secretary,  or  a  syndic  to  keep  registers, 
to  pass  any  resolutions  or  to  form  any  rules  about  their 
pretended  common  interests/  '  It  would  be  impossible 
to  show  more  clearly  how  emphatically  the  spirit  of  the 
French  Bevolation  is  opposed  to  the  organisation  of 
labour,  which  is  an  indispensable  ingredient  of  modem 
Socialism,  and  in  no  legislation  were  the  rights  of 
property  more  clearly  defined  or  the  obligations  of  con- 
tract more  strictly  enforced  than  in  that  which  grew 
out  of  the  Bevolution. 

There  was,  it  is  true,  one  short  period  in  the  more- 
ment  when  Socialist  theories  seemed  for  a  time  to 
prevail.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  in  1793,  the  Con- 
vention was  in  the  hands  of  the  most  extreme  party, 
and,  in  the  desperate  circumstances  in  which  France 
then  found  herself  through  the  ntter  disorganisation 
of  industry  and  property,  and  through  the  pressure 
of  a  gigantic  war,  these  theories  were  acted  on  with 
a  feverish  energy.  War  was  openly  declared  against 
the  rich.  No  one,  Robespierre  said,  should  have  more 
than  3,000  livres  of  revenue.'  Vast  sums,  raised  chiefly 
by  confiscation,  were  voted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor* 
The  price  of  all  articles  was  strictly  regulated  by  law. 
It  was  made  death  for  any  merchant  to  withhold  com 
or  other  articles  of  first  necessity  from  the  market,  for 
any  private  person  to  keep  more  com  in  his  house  than 
was   required  for  his  subsistence.*    The    rich    were 
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The  state  of  society  that  at  this  time  exis 
^^ ranee  could  not  possibly  last,  and  this  tyrann 
nost  odious  that  modern  Europe  has  known- 
)a8sed  away.  Even  the  Conventiou,  in  spite  of 
rage  energy,  was  unable  to  enforce  all  its  decrees 
1 18  remarkable  that  it  rejected  the  proposition  of 
)ierre  to  limit  the  right  of  property  to  *  the  port 
roods  which  the  law  had  guaranteed ; '  to  proi 
ormally  that  it  was  a  limited  right,  and  to  e 
ormally  all  the  poorer  classes  from  contribatin; 
hing  to  the  public  expenses.* 
With  the  Convention  the  immediate  danger  ol 
anism  passed,  though  the  conspiracy  of  Babe 
ler  the  Directory  was  intended  to  accomplish  th 
3abeuf  had  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  e: 
lisciples  of  Morelly  and  Hably.  lie  taught  t1 
and  should  be  common  property,  that  all  debts  i 
)e  blotted  out  and  all  private  heritages  forbidde 
)riTate  property  should  cease,  and  that  every  indi 
hould  be  made  a  functionary,  or,  if  old  and  i 
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a  pensioner^  of  the  State.  Such  doctrines,  if  simply 
preached,  would  probably  have  proved  sufficiently  in- 
nocent from  their  absurdity,  but  Babeuf  organised  a 
conspiracy  for  seizing  the  government  and  carrying 
them  into  practice.  An  elaborate'  system  was  devised 
for  seducing  the  soldiers ;  the  poor  were  to  be  insti- 
gated by  a  promise  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
plunder  the  rich  ;  and  political  assassinations  were  to 
be  largely  practised.  The  conspiracy  was  betrayed, 
and  after  a  long  trial  Babeuf  and  one  fellow-conspira- 
tor were  condemned  to  death,  and  a  few  others  to  de- 
portation. 

From  this  time,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  com- 
munistic spirit  took  a  purely  academic  form.  In  1793, 
while  the  French  Revolution  was  at  its  height,  Godwin 
published  in  England  his  *  Political  Justice,'  in  which, 
in  the  name  of  that  much-abused  principle,  he  proposed 
a  general  plunder  of  property  and  a  general  levelling  of 
all  inequalities.  All  accumulated,  and  especially  all 
hereditary  wealth,  he  maintained,  is  a  criminal  thing ; 
every  expenditure  on  a  superfluity  is  a  vice.  The  true 
owner  of  each  loaf  of  bread  is  the  man  who  most  needs 
it,  and,  'great  as  are  the  evils  that  are  produced  by 
monarchies  and  Courts,  by  the  imposture  of  priests  and 
the  iniquity  of  criminal  law,  they  are  imbecile  and  im- 
potent compared  with  the  evils  that  arise  out  of  the 
established  system  of  property.'  With  a  profusion  of 
gnmdiloquent  phrases  about  virtue,  and  reason,  and 
philosophy,  and  exalted  morality,  he  sketched  a  society 
from  which  all  ideas  of  authority,  subordination,  reve- 
rence, and  gratitude  were  to  be  excluded,  and  in  which 
absolute  equality  was  to  be  maintained. 

Like  so  many  of  the  writers  of  his  school,  he  clearly 
saw  that  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  subver- 
sion of  the  family,  and  on  this  subject  his  statements 
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bear  no  ftmbigaity.  '  All  attachments  to  indiridoala, 
except  as  to  their  merits,  are  plainly  unjust.  We  should 
be  the  friends  of  man  rather  than  of  particular  men.' 
'  I  ought  to  prefer  no  human  being  to  another  because 
that  being  is  m j  father,  my  wife,  or  my  son,  but  be- 
cause, for  reasons  equally  apparent  to  all  understand- 
ings, that  being  is  entitled  to  preference.  One  among 
the  measures  which  will  suocessirely  be  dictated  by  the 
spirit  of  democracy,  and  that  probably  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, is  the  abolition  of  surnames.'  '  The  institution 
of  marriage  is  a  system  of  fraud.'  '  It  is  absurd  to  ex- 
pect that  the  inclinations  and  wishes  of  two  human  be- 
ings should  coincide  through  any  long  period  of  life.' 
*  The  supposition  that  I  must  hare  a  companion  for 
life  is  the  result  of  a  complication  of  Tices.'  '  So  long 
as  I  seek  to  engross  one  woman  to  myself,  and  to  pro- 
hibit my  neighbour  from  proving  his  superior  desert* 
and  reaping  the  fruits,  I  am  guilty  of  the  most  odious 
of  all  monopolies.' 

Godwin  hoped  that '  these  interesting  improvements 
of  human  society'  might  be  carried  out  pacifically  by  'a 
mere  cliange  of  ideas,'  leading  men  to  a  higher  level  of 
morality,  but  he  acknowledged  that  *  massacre  was  the 
too  possible  attendant  upon  revolution.'  He  argued, 
however,  that  we  must  not,  on  account  of  such  a  tran- 
sitory evil,  'shrink  from  reason,  from  justice,  from 
virtue,  and  happiness.'  *  We  must  contrast  a  moment 
of  horror  and  distress  with  ages  of  felicity.  No  imagi- 
nation can  sufficiently  conceive  the  mental  improve- 
ment and  the  tranquil  virtue  that  would  succeed  were 
property  once  permitted  to  rest  upon  its  genuine  basis.' ' 
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These  sentences  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  doc- 
trines of  a  curious  book  which  is  now  seldom  opened, 
though  it  had  its  hour  of  noiBv  uotoriet;,  aud  was  once 
the  evangel  of  a  small  aect  of  young  English  enthu-, 
eiasts.  It  chanced  that  the  life  of  Godwin  intersected 
that  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  poets,  and  the 
biography  of  Shelley  has  thrown  a  light  on  Godwin 
and  his  surroundings  which  we  should  not  otherwise 
have  poesessed.  It  reveals  the  austere  philosopher  as 
one  of  the  most  insatiable  and  importunate  of  beggars, 
and  the  picture  it  furnishes  of  the  domestic  life  that 
grew  up  under  his  teaching  is  certainly  not  calcnlated 
to  impress  ordinary  mortals  with  a  sense  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  netr  morality. 

A  more  interesting  and  a  more  considerable  figure 
in  the  history  we  are  studying  is  Saint-Simon.  He 
sprang  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  noble  families 
in  France,  and  was  born  in  Paris  in  1760.  He  served 
with  some  distinction  iu  America  through  five  cam- 
paigns of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  afterwards, 
for  a  short  time,  colonel  of  a  French  regiment ;  but  be 
soon  abandoned  the  army,  and  began  the  restless,  va- 
gmnt,  but  not  unfruitful  life  which  was  most  congenial 
to  his  disposition.  He  had  a  plan  for  nniting  Madrid 
by  a  canal  with  the  sen,  and  another  for  piercing  the 
Panama  isthmus.  He  trovcDed  Ju  many  countries, 
read  many  books,  and  studied  life  in  many  aspects, 
Like  most  men  of  his  tem|>orament,  he  welcomed  the 
French  Revolution,  but  he  took  scarcely  any  active 
part  in  its  politics.  He  devoted  himself,  however,  in 
conjunction  with  a  Prussian  diplomatist,  to  speculat- 
ing in  the  confiscated  property  which  was  thrown  at 
an  enormously  depreciated  mte  upon  the  market,  and 
he  also  entered  into  some  manufacturing  enterprises. 
Robespierre  threw  htm  into  prison,  where  he  remained 
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for  eleven  months.  Shortly  after  his  release  he  qnar- 
relled  with  his  Prussian  eoUeagoe,  retired  from  indus- 
trial life^  having  only  secured  a  very  small  competence, 
and  resolved  to  devote  himself  exclusively  '  to  studying 
the  march  of.  the  human  mind,  and  thus  contributing 
to  bring  civilisation  to  its  fuU  perfection/  In  1801 
he  married^  giving  as  his  reason  for  this  step  his  de- 
sire to  enlarge  his  opportunities  of  studying  mankind  ; 
but  he  soon  after,  on  the  mere  ground  of  economy, 
obtained  a  divorce.  He  passed  some  time  in  what,  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  man,  would  be  called  a  very 
common  course  of  folly,  dissipation,  and  vice  ;  but  he 
assures  us  that  it  was  merely  an  experiment  in  life, 
intended  to  aid  him  in  his  research  into  the  lines  of 
demarcation  between  good  and  evil,  and  ho  describes 
himself  as  a  man  who  *  traversed  the  career  of  vice  in 
a  direction  that  must  lead  him  to  the  highest  vir- 
tue.' It  led  him,  however,  still  more  rapidly  to  ab- 
ject poverty,  and  he  then  began  his  series  of  works  for 
establishing  a  new  religion  which  was  to  supersede 
Christianity,  a  new  philosophy  which  was  to  absorb  all 
others,  and  a  new  social  organisation  which  was  to  in- 
clude and  regenerate  the  human  race. 

With  incontestable  ability  he  very  evidently  com- 
bined colossal  vanity  and  inordinate  ambition.  Many 
extravagant  instances  of  these  qualities  are  related. 
*  Oet  up,  Monsieur  le  Comte ;  you  have  great  things 
to  do/  are  the  words  with  which  he  says  he  ordered 
his  servant  to  wake  him  when  he  was  seventeen.  In 
prison  he  pretends  that  Charlemagne,  who  was  sup- 
]>osed  to  be  the  progenitor  of  his  family,  appeared  to 
him  in  a  vision,  and  prophesied  that  the  young  soldier 
would  achieve  in  the  field  of  philosophy  as  great  things 
as  his  mighty  ancestor  bad  done  in  policy  and  war. 
He  proffered  himself  in  marriage  to  Madame  de  Sta§l, 
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and  is  said — thougli,  very  possibly,  untruly — to  have 

I  made  his  proposal  in  these  terms :  *  Madame,  you  are 

>  the  most  extraordinary  woman  in  the  world — I  am  the 

•  most  extraordinary  man.     Between  us  we  should,  no 

doubt,  make  a  child  more  extraordinary  still.' 

The  purely  philosophical  and  religious  views  of 
Saint-Simon  need  not  detain  us,  though  in  a  work  of 
a  different  kind  they  would  well  repay  examination. 
He  had  a  great  power  of  fascinating  young  men,  and 
some  of  his  disciples  afterwards  attained  considerable 
distinction  in  literature,  politics,  and  finance.  Among 
them  were  Augustin  Thierry,  Michel  Chevalier,  Hip- 
polyte  Camot,  Gustave  d'Eichthal,  Laurent,  and  Laf- 
fitte  ;  but  for  some  time  his  favourite  pupil,  and  the 
pupil  who  enjoyed  his  closest  confidence,  was  Auguste 
Oomte.  Those  who  will  compare  the  writings  of  these 
two  thinkers  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  how 
many  passages  in  the  works  of  Comte,  including  much 
of  what  is  valuable  and  essential  in  his  system,  are 
simply  copied  from  his  predecessor ;  and  they  will 
appreciate  the  ingratitude  of  the  younger  man,  who 
afterwards  preteuded  that  he  had  no  obligations  to  his 
master,  and  that  *  his  unhappy  connection  with  that 
depraved  juggler '  had  been  to  him  *  an  evil  without 
compensation.'  * 

The  keynote  of  the  social  philosophy  of  Saint-Simon 
was  that  the  social  organisation  of  Europe  which  had 
existed  in  the  Middle   Ages,   under   the   auspices  of 
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Catholicism  and  feudalism,  was  now  hopelessly  de- 
cayed, and  that  the  reorganisation  of  Europe  on  a  new 
basis,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  poorest  and  most  nu- 
merous class,  was  the  supreme  task  of  the  thinkers  of 
our  age.  Like  Oomte,  he  had  a  great  admiration  for 
the  Middle  Ages.  He  was  impressed  by  the  unity, 
the  completeness,  and  the  harmony  of  the  organisation 
imposed  by  the  Church  on  all  the  spheres  of  thought 
and  action.  The  beliefs  on  which  this  system  rested 
had  irrevocably  gone,  but  he  believed  that  it  might  be 
reproduced  on  another  foundation,  and  tliat  this  repro- 
duction would  confer  incalculable  blessings  on  man- 
kind. *  The  golden  age,'  he  said,  '  is  not,  as  the  poets 
imagine,  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future.' 

His  ideas,  however,  about  the  nature  of  this  reor- 
ganisation varied  greatly  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
In  his  first  scheme,  which  was  propounded  in  1803,  he 
urged  that  society  should  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
all  spiritual  power  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
learned,  and  all  temporal  power  in  those  of  the  terri- 
torial proprietors,  while  the  right  of  electing  to  high 
offices  in  humanity  should  be  vested  in  tlie  masses. 
In  another  work,  which  was  published  in  1814  in 
conjunction  with  Augustin  Thierry,  ho  drew  up  nn 
elaborate  selicme  for  the  government  of  Christendom. 
There  was  to  be  a  temporal  sovereign  presiding  over 
the  federation  of  Europe,  elected  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  hereditary,  who  was  to  fill  a  ))osition 
something  like  that  of  a  mediaeval  Pope.  He  was  to 
be  assisted  and  controlled  bv  an  international  Parlia- 
ment,  chosen  in  a  manner  which  was  eminently  con- 
servative. There  was  to  be  a  House  of  I>on1s  and  a 
House  of  Commons  ;  the  former  wits  to  consist  of 
persons  i>ossessing  20,000/.  a  year  in  land,  and  tlio 
peerage  was  to  be  hereditary  ;  but  twenty  www  who 
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had  reudered  great  services  to  science  and  industry 
were  to  be  added  irrespective  of  their  fortune. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  composed  of  com- 
mercial men,  the  learned  classes,  magistrates,  and  ad- 
ministrators. They  were  to  sit  for  ten  years,  and 
every  million  of  men  who  could  read  and  write  were 
to  choose  one  representative  out  of  each  of  these  four 
groups.  No  one  was  to  sit  in  this  House  of  Commons 
who  did  not  possess  landed  property  of  the  value  of 
1,000/.  a  year ;  but,  at  each  election,  twenty  eminent 
men  were  to  be  chosen  irrespective  of  property,  and 
they  were  to  receive  their  property  qualification  from 
the  Government.  This  federal  Government  was  to 
legislate  on  all  the  differences  that  may  arise  between 
the  different  nations  of  Europe,  to  8U)>eriutend  their 
common  interests,  and  to  establish  a  common  educa- 
tion and  code  of  morality. 

The  next  scheme  was  of  a  different  character.  It 
transferred  all  power  from  the  hands  of  the  territorial 
aristocracy  to  those  of  the  representatives  of  industry. 
Labour  was  to  be  universal ;  all  who  lived  in  idleness 
were  branded  as  robbers ;  and  society  was  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — the  learned,  who  were  to  be 
engaged  in  investigating  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the 
industrial,  who  were  to  be  engaged  in  different  forms 
of  production.  *  Everything  by  industry — everything 
for  industry,'  was  adopted  as  the  motto.  The  militairy 
system  was  denounced  as  an  anachronism  descending 
from  the  days  of  feudalism  ;  all  standing  armies  were 
to  be  abolished,  and  great  public  works  transforming 
the  material  world  were  to  Uike  the  place  of  the  mili- 
tary enterprises  of  the  past.  Society  was  to  be  purely 
industrial,  qualified  only  by  the  directing  influence  of 
the  learned  classes,  who  were  to  hold  in  tlie  new  so- 
ciety a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  clerg}'  in  tlio 
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past.  All  liereditary  privilegea  were  to  be  sboliBlied. 
Education  on  the  largest  scale  was  to  be  andertakeo 
by  the  Ooveniment ;  and  it  was  also  to  be  its  dnty  to 
assure  work  to  all  who,  without  its  assistance,  were 
nilable  to  find  it 

Practical  politicians,  who  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
elaborate  large  schemes  for  the  gorornmcnt  of  human- 
ity in  the  sccluaion  of  a  study,  and  how  infinitely  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  frame,  and  work,  and  regulate  institntiona 
dealing,  even  in  very  subordinate  departments,  with 
the  incalculable  rarieties  and  complications  of  human 
interests  and  conditions,  will  not  be  greatly  impressed 
with  these  views.  They  were  propounded  by  Saint- 
Simon  at  a  time  when  he  was  sunk  in  extreme  po- 
verty. On  one  occasion  he  was  driven  to  suicide,  and 
inflicted  on  himself  wounds  that  left  him  disfigured  for 
life.  He  died  in  1835.  'All  my  life,' he  said  on  his 
deathbed,  'may  be  summed  u]>  in  a  single  idea — to 
assure  to  all  men  the  fullest  development  of  their 
fucnlticH.'  '  The  party  of  the  labourers  will  be  formed. 
The  future  is  for  na.' 

Hi*  views  were  taken  up  by  his  disciples,  who 
formed  themselves  into  a  society,  which  soon  assumed 
the  clianicter  of  a  Olinrch,  and  they  propagated  tbem 
during  many  years  with  great  activity  in  the  press,  in 
pamiihlets,  und  by  lectures.  The  iittraction  of  their 
teaching  lay  chiefly  in  certain  broad  principles  which 
appcalcil  powerfully  to  tlie  more  genorouH  iiititincts. 
■  They  t;iught  'that  it  should  bo  the  supreme  euil  of  so- 
'ciety  to  secure  with  tlic  greatest  rapidity  the  ameliora- 
I  tion  of  the  clofs  who  are  at  once  the  most  numerons 
I  and  the  moKt  poor ; '  that  the  legislator  should  <«ntinu- 
nlly  wfk  Ui  depress  the  idle  and  to  niisc  the  labourer  ; 
that  he  should  recognise  no  inequalities.  cxL-c|>t  those 
which  spring  from  didercnt  degrees  of  »ipacity  iiud  ia- 
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dustry.  '  To  each  man  according  to  his  capacity^  and 
to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works/  became  the 
formula  of  the  school. 

The  Saint-Simonians  did  not,  it  is  true,  preach  com- 
mon property.  In  the  manifesto  which  they  published 
they  explicitly  recognised  the  right  of  private  property, 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  fundamental  doc- 
trine that  each  man  should  be  placed  in  accordance 
with  his  capacity  and  rewarded  according  to  his  works. 
They  acknowledged,  too,  that  men  are  naturally  un- 
equal, and  that  this  inequality  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  social  order.  But  they  declared  war 
against  the  whole  system  of  hereditary  property,  de- 
scribing the  transmission  of  property,  even  from  a 
parent  to  a  child,  as  an  immoral  privilege,  and  they 
desired  the  State  to  confiscate  all  property  on  the  death 
of  its  owner.  In  this  way  it  would  gradually  engross 
all  the  instruments  of  labour — ^land  and  capital — and 
would  become  a  colossal,  all-absorbing,  all-controlling 
industrial  corporation,  in  which  individual  freedom  and 
initiative  would  be  lost,  and  each  man  would  be  placed 
according  to  his  capacity  and  rewarded  according  to 
his  work.  As  society  was  not  yet  ripe  for  this  gigantic 
servitude,  they  advocated  as  preliminary  measures  that 
the  State  should  forbid  and  appropriate  all  heritages 
out  of  the  direct  line;  that  its  revenues  should  bo 
chiefly  raised  by  a  heavy  graduated  tax  on  successions 
in  the  direct  line ;  that  State  banks  should  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the  benefits  of 
capital ;  and  that  a  policy  of  complete  free  trade  should 
prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  federation  of  nations. 

On  the  subject  of  the  family  they  were  somewhat 
less  revolutionary  than  their  predecessors.  They  were 
strenuous  advocates  for  the  emancipation  of  women ; 
by  which  they  understood  their  complete  equality  with 
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men  in  all  the  spheres  of  industry,  professional  life, 
and  political  privileges.  Marriage  was  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed, but  it  was  to  become  a  purely  Toluntaiy  con- 
nection, dissoluble  by  either  party  at  pleasure.  It  was 
on  this  side  of  their  teaching  that  they  diverged  moat 
widely  from  the  views  which  were  afterwards  put  for- 
ward by  Comte. 

In  the  ferment  of  new  ideas  that  followed  the  Bevo- 
lution  of  18^  the  Saint-Simonian  Church  made  some 
considerable  progress,  but  it  had  now  fully  assumed 
the  form  of  a  grotesque  religion.  Saint-Simon  was 
declared  to  have  been  a  Messiah.  He  was  not,  it  is 
true,  the  first.  Moses,  and  Orpheus,  and  Numa  had 
been  the  Messiahs  in  one  stage  of  humanity,  and  Christ 
in  another.  But  the  world  still  awaited  a  saviour. 
Saint-Simon  appeared,  uniting  the  functions  of  Moses 
and  Christ,  and  organising  the  true  religion.*  His 
dignity  and  his  inspiration  descended  to  his  successor, 
Enfantin,  who  was  hailed  as  the  Supreme  Father,  and 
who  claimed  and  received  from  his  followers  absolute 
obedience  as  the  representative  of  the  Deity.  There 
were  elaborate  dresses  and  ceremonies  manifestly  aping 
Catholicism,  the  usual  combination  of  intoxicating  van- 
ity and  deliberate  imposture,  the  usual  very  dubious 
sexual  morality  and  financial  transactions.  Much  was 
said  about  a  coming  female  Messiah — a  bisexual  divini- 
ty, a  rehabilitation  of  the  flesh.  The  Saint-Si monians 
were  accused,  though,  I  believe,  untruly,  of  preaching 
community  of  wives,  and  their  Supreme  Father  and 
some  of  their  other  leading  members  were  prosecuted 
and  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  holding  illegal  meet- 
ings and  teaching  immoral  doctrines. 

Most  of  them,  however,  seem  to  have  been  well- 
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meaning  enthusiaats,  and  the  society  included  some 
yoang  men  who  had  made  large  sacrifices  of  fortune 
and  position  in  the  cause,  and  a  few  who  possessed 
much  more  than  ordinary  ability.  There  were  ei- 
cellent  writers,  skilled  engineers,  and  sound  economists 
among  them,  and  on  many  practical  economical  ques- 
tions the  articles  in  the  Saint-Simonian  newspaper  had 
area]  authority.  Strange  veins  of  insanity  and  capaci- 
ties for  enthusiastic  folly  sometimes  flaw  the  strong- 
est brains,  and  the  impetuous  ebullitions  of  yoath 
which  impel  some  meu  into  extravugaucies  of  vice 
develop  in  other  natures  into  not  less  wild  extrava- 
gancies  of  thought.  The  sect  speedily  dwindled,  partly 
through  the  ridicule  tiiat  attached  to  it,  partly  through 
its  own  dissensions,  and  partly  through  the  maturing 
intellects  of  the  young  men  who  had  thrown  their 
crude  and  youthful  energies  into  its  service.  Several 
of  the  old  disciples  of  Saint-Simon  sat  in  the  Con- 
stitueut  Assembly  of  1848;  and  periiaps  the  best  critic 
of  the  socialist  follies  of  that  j>eriod  was  Michel  Che- 
valier, who  had  oiico  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  mem- 
bers of  the  Suint-Simoniaii  Church. 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  Church  the  Saiut-Simoi liana 
had  one  remarkable  {lieoe  of  good  fortune.  The  advo- 
cacy of  great  public  works  for  the  material  development 
of  the  world  was  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  their  society. 
It  grew  out  of  their  fundamental  doctrine  that  labour 
is  the  first  of  duties  and  the  true  source  of  all  dignity. 
Among  the  schemes  which  the  Suint-Simonians  adopt- 
ed nio»t  ardently  was  one  for  a  Suez  canal.  It  was 
not  to  them  a  mere  sjiei-ulatiou  in  a  Paris  ttcws)Hi|)cr. 
Knfantin  and  other  leading  members  of  the  sect  actu- 
ally established  thcmselvM  in  Eg}'pt.  Among  the  dis* 
ciples  were  several  young  engineers  from  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  they  snrveyed  the  line,  raised  Urge  sab- 
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Bcriptions,  and  endeavoured  to  form  an  induBtrial  armj 
for  the  pnrpoBe  of  accomplUhing  the  enterpriBe.  Tbey 
vere  warmly  welcomed  by  Ferdinand  Lesseps,  who  was 
then  French  Vice-Consnl  at  Alexandria,  and  some  be- 
ginning was  actually  made.  Insufficient  resoarces, 
cholera,  and  the  indifference  of  the  Egyptian  Oorern- 
raent  made  the  scheme  a  failure ;  but  the  Saint- 
Simoniaa  Church  may  truly  claim  the  merit  of  haring 
devised,  and  in  some  degree  initiated,  an  enterpriw 
which  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  fmitful  of 
the  century.' 

Whether  they  have  in  other  respects  left  permanent 
traces  in  the  world  may  be  doubted.  Some  writers 
hare  attributed  to  their  ideas  much  importance  in  the 
later  developments  of  society,  pointing  to  the  many 
articles  in  the  Saint-Simonian  creed  which  coincide 
with  strong  contemporary  tendencies.*  The  political 
importance  they  ascribed  to  labonr  and  the  labouring 
classes  ;  their  advocacy  of  a  policy  tending  mainly 
to  social  and  material  improvement ;  the  stress  ther 
laid  on  national  education  ;  their  doctrines  about  the 
rightti  of  women ;  their  desire  to  aggrandise  the 
functions  and  powers  of  government,  and  to  make  it 
more  and  more  the  initiator  of  industrial  enterprises; 
their  projiosal  to  abolish  all  taxes  on  articles  of  neces- 
sity, and  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  revenue  mainly  on 
succession  duties,  arc  all  points  in  which  the  Saint- 
Simonians  agree  with  large  and  active  parties  in  every 
£nro]>can  country.  Many  of  these  doctrines,  however, 
existed  before  them,  and  the  socialistic  tendencies  of 
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the  niueteenth  century  grew  out  of  wider  causes  than 
the  preaching  of  a  single  sect,  and  would  probably  have 
existed  in  equal  strength  if  that  sect  had  never  been 
founded. 

.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the 
system  of  Fourier,  which  was  contemporaneous  with 
Saint-Simonism.  He  proposed  to  divide  the  world 
into  a  vast  number  of  industrial  communities,  called 
Phalanges,  in  which  each  man  was  to  do  very  much 
what  he  liked  the  best,  but  in  which  allurements  and 
incentives  were  to  be  so  skilfully  distributed,  educa- 
tion so  admirably  organised,  aptitudes  and  capacities 
00  wisely  consulted,  regulated,  and  employed,  .that  each 
man  would  find  his  highest  pleasure  in  work  which 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest.  It  is  a  system  which 
might  be  applicable  to  some  distant  planet  inhabited 
by  beings  wholly  unlike  mankind.  It  may  be  realised 
on  this  planet  in  a  far-off  millennium  if,  as  some  phi- 
losophers think,  human  nature  can  be  fundamentally 
transformed  by  many  successive  modifications  of  he- 
reditary characteristics ;  but  in  our  age  and  world  it  is 
as  unreal  and  fantastic  as  a  sick  man's  dream. 

Robert  Owen  deserves  a  more  serious  consideration. 
He  was  in  real  touch  with  practical  life,  having  been 
a  large  and  successful  manufacturer  in  that  very  criti- 
cal period  of  English  industry  when  the  great  inven- 
tions of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  given 
the  deatliblow  to  the  domestic  industries,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  present  factory  system  ;  when  the 
complete  command  of  the  sea  which  England  obtained 
during  the  long  French  war  had  given  an  unparalleled 
impulse  to  her  manufactures ;  and  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  new  conditions  of  labour  were  most  imper- 
fectly organised,  and  scarcely  in  any  degree  regulated 
by  law.     Frightful  abuses,  especially  in  the  form  of 
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excessive  child  labour,  took  place,  and  the  vast  masses 
of  wholly  uneducated  men^  women,  and  children,  with- 
drawn from  their  country  homes  and  throiivn  together 
amid  the  temptations  of  great  towns  and  of  untried 
and  unaccustomed  conditions  of  industry,  presented 
moral,  political,  and  social  dangers  of  the  gravest 
kind. 

The  part  which  was  played  by  Owen  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  great  manufacturing  development  was 
very  important.  He  was  a  man  of  ardently  energetic 
philanthropy  and  transparent  purity  of  character,  and 
his  mind  teemed  with  new  suggestions.  His  manage- 
ment of  the  vast  cotton-mills  of  New  Lanark  during 
a  long  course  of  years  was  a  perfect  model  of  what  can 
be  done  by  a  great  captain  of  industry  who,  in  the 
pursuit  of  gain,  never  forgets  his  responsibility  for  the 
wellbeing  of  those  he  employs,  and  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  factory  system  such  examples  were  both  very  rare 
and  peculiarly  valuable.  He  contributed  more  than 
perhaps  any  one  else  to  introduce  infant  schools  into 
England.  He  was  an  early  and  powerful  supporter  of 
the  Factory  Acts,  and  as  early  as  1818  he  advocated  a 
legislative  restriction  of  adult  labour.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, extended  his  views  to  the  formation  of  great 
industrial  communities,  in  which  co-operation  should 
play  a  greater  part  than  competition,  and  by  which 
he  hoi)ed  that  the  fluctuations  of  industry  might  be 
abolished  and  the  condition  of  the  poor  permanently 
raised.  His  first  scheme  was  simply  an  extension  of 
the  poor  law,  enacting  that  every  union  or  county 
should  provide  by  county  expenditure  a  large  farm,  if 
possible  with  a  manufactory  connected  with  it,  for  the 
eroplo}'ment  of  the  poor,  and  he  believed  that  these 
would  speedily  prove  self-supporting.  He  afterwards 
advocated  the  establishment  all  over  the  country,  by 
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private  subscription,  of  industrial  colonies,  or  commu- 
nities, in  which  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  educa- 
tion were  all  to  be  carried  on,  and  in  which,  by  common 
labour^  common  living,  and  common  expenditure,  the 
cost  to  each  member  might  be  greatly  reduced. 

This  scheme  attracted  a  large  share  of  public  atten- 
tion in  England  in  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  was  taken  up  by  several  wealthy 
and  philanthropic  men,  it  engaged  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament, and  it  found  several  supporters  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Owen,  however,  impaired  his  cause  greatly  by 
the  unnecessary  vehemence  with  which  he  put  forward 
his  very  heterodox  religious  opinions.  He  thus  ali- 
enated the  religious  world,  and  especially  the  Evangeli- 
cal party^  which  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  influence, 
and  which  absorbed  and  directed  a  great  portion  of  the 
benevolence  and  enthusiasm  of  England  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  deprived  himself  of  much  Radical  support 
by  his  indifference  to  the  political  questions  with  which 
Radicalism  was  then  chiefly  occupied.  Considerable 
sums  were  subscribed,  but  only  sufficient  to  start  co- 
operative societies  on  a  small  scale,  and  these  societies 
almost  invariably  proved  short-lived.  In  183:^  there 
were  no  less  than  700  in  Great  Britain.  In  a  few  yean 
four  only  remained.' 

In  1824,  Owen  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
remained  for  about  three  years.  In  a  thinly  populated 
country,  where  there  was  much  less  stress  of  compe- 
tition and  much  less  organisation  of  industry  than  in 
Europe,  the  chances  of  success  seemed  greater,  and 
eleven  industrial  communities  were  established,  either 
by  Owen  or  by  men  who  were  under  his  influence. 
They  all  of  them  signally  failed,  and  the  average  dam- 
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tioo  of  the  eight  principal  ones  is  said  to  hare  been 
only  a  year  and  a  half.*  The  American  hietoriaa  ot 
the  movement  jasUy  notices  how  almost  impossible  it 
is  to  maintain  industrial  communities,  which  involve  a 
great  sacrifice  of  individual  ambition,  interest,  and  en- 
ergy in  the  service  of  the  community,  uulees  the  body 
is  held  together  by  some  distinctive  religious  doctrine 
and  the  overmastering  power  of  a  religious  entim-  - 
eiasm. 

In  the  eatiier  part  of  his  career  Owen  was  not  mnch 
more  than  a  benevolent  and  energetic  manufacturer 
who  had  many  schemes  for  improving  the  position  of 
those  who  depended  on  him.  lake  most  benevolont 
men,  he  was  mnch  impressed  by  the  poverty,  drnnken- 
ness,  and  vice  that  prevailed  in  the  great  man'ufactnr- 
ing  towns  in  the  early  days  of  the  factory  system,  and 
he  soon  persuaded  himself  that  maclitDery  was  doing 
more  harm  than  good,  and  that  consumption  no  longer 
kept  pace  with  production.  One  of  his  favourite  reme- 
dies for  agricultural  distress  was  that  the  spade  should 
take  the  place  of  the  plough  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  thus  giving  employment  to  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  hands.  With  advancing  life  he  adopted  many 
extravagancies,  and  became  the  apostle  of  a  complete 
moral  and  social  revolution,  lie  had  alwa\-s  held,  with 
a  large  class  of  eighteenth-century  thinkers,  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  free-will  ;  that  men  are  bom,  mo- 
rally and  intellectually,  substantially  equal :  tliat  moral 
reaponsibility,  with  its  attendant  foelinirs  of  praise  and 
blame,  is  a  mere  illusion  of  the  imagination  ;  and  that 
the  whole  difference  between  man  and  man  depends 
npon  bis  circnmstancee,  and  especially  his  education. 
He  had  always  disbelieved  the  Christian  religion,  but 
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it  was  only  in  the  latter  half  of  his  life  that  he  began 
to  inveigh  against  it  with  extravagant  violence. 

He  Boon  came  to  view  marriage  with  equal  hostility. 
He  did  not,  it  is  true,  preach  commnDity  of  wives,  bat 
he  urged  that  marriage  was  only  m^ral  as  long  as  it 
rested  on  affection  and  vaa  diseoluble  at  pleasure.  His 
views  about  private  property  were  equally  subversive, 
and  be  once  described  religion,  private  property,  and 
marriage  as  'The  Trinity  of  Evil."  He  anticipated 
George  in  denying  the  right  of  private  proper^  in 
land,  and  >farx  in  asserting  that  all  wealth  is  prodnoed 
by  nutnual  labour,  and  rightly  belongs  to  labour,  and 
he  imagined  that  it  was  possible  to  detain  it  in  the 
bands  of  the  producers.  A  general  union  should  be 
established  among  the  productive  classea ;  all  indi- 
vidual competition  should  cease  ;  all  mannfactares 
should  be  carried  on  by  national  organisations.  The 
great  object  of  his  later  years  was  to  foasd  and  extend 
such  organisations.  He  believed  that  the  trade  union 
of  each  particular  trade  could  in  this  way  obtain  a  com- 
plete monopoly  in  its  own  department,  acquire  posaea- 
sion  of  the  means  of  production,  replace  the  capitalist, 
and  regulate  hoars  of  work,  prices,  and  wages.  The 
workmen  should  own  their  own  factories,  and  elect 
their  managers  and  foremen.  In  these  ways  all  wealth 
would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  producing  class.  He 
had  a  acheme  for  suppressing  tlie  precious  metals  as 
the  instrument  of  exchange,  and  substituting  for  them 
notes  representing'  different  amounts  and  periods  of 
labour. 

The  interest  excited  among  the  working  classea 
about  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1833  by  these 
■pecnIationB,  and  by  the  experiments  that  grew  oat  of 
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tlicm,  w»  Teiy  great.  They  were  diffused  by  innii- 
inerable  pamphlets  and  lectures,  and  thej  aroaaed 
among  grsre  men  aerioiu  alarm.'  Amid  mach  thai 
wa«  muchterouB,  falhusiona,  and  anpnctical,  iom&- 
thing,  howerer,  remained.  It  is  not  altogether  an  eril 
thing  that  social  esperimenta,  even  of  the  wildest  kind, 
should  be  tried,  prorided  men  try  them  with  their  own 
money,  or  with  money  roinntarily  contributed,  and 
not  with  money  forcibly  taken  from  other  people  in 
the  form  of  taxes.  Owen,  unlike  many  of  bis  niooea- 
aors,  relied  mainly  npon  Tolnntory  asBOciation.  He 
did  not  nrgfl,  nor  was  it  indeed  possible  in  the  then 
exiiting  state  of  the  saffrage  to  urge  with  sacoess,  that 
the  great  social  experiments  he  advocated  in  faroar  oS 
one  claia  should  be  made  with  mi)ney  levied  npon  an- 
other class.  The  early  attempts  at  co-operation,  which 
were  largely  due  to  bit  teaching  and  promoted  by  his 
disciples,  were,  it  is  true,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree 
failure*.  They  were  generally  undertaken  bj  inex- 
perienced men  ;  tliey  were  largely  mixed  with  ITtopiaa 
and  funtostic  and  untrue  doctrines,  and  they  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  gmnting  credit,  instead  of  confining 
themiielves  rigidly  to  the  ready-money  system.  But 
the  co-operatire  idea  was  a  sound  one,  uid  it  was 
destined  to  have  a  great  future.  The  economic  pro- 
duction thnt  it  made  possible,  the  suppression  of  the 
middleman,  the  harmony  of  interests  establislied  be- 
twetMi  the  different  classes  of  producers,  the  possibility 
of  raiHing  a  great  capital  by  small  contributions,  the 
adfUTitH;;e  which,  jn  all  modem  judustrial  competition, 
lic:i  with  any  esLublishment  that  can  offer  large  choice 
•nd  low  prices,  and  secnra  in  consequence  Urge  sales 
and  quick  returns,  all  furnish  elements  of  sncoeas  to 
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those  vho  know  how  to  use  thom  with  judgmeot,  eo- 
terprise,  and  skill. 

The  first  very  Etrikiog  succesB  in  this  department 
was  the  Bochdale  Pioneers.  It  was  founded,  in  1844, 
by  a  few  poor  men  who,  in  a  time  of  great  trade  de- 
pression, clnbbed  together  to  purchase  their  tea  and 
sugar  and  other  necessaries  at  wholesale  prices.  There 
were  at  first  only  twenty-eight  of  them,  and  each  enb- 
Bcribed  II.  They  proposed,  as  their  association  ex- 
tended, to  manufacture  such  articles  as  the  society 
might  determine,  to  buy  land  for  the  employment  of 
unemployed  labourers,  to  promote  sobriety  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  temperance  hotel,  and  generally  to  assist 
each  other  in  tlieir  social  and  domestic  lives.  As.  they 
became  more  successful  they  assigned  a  certain  propor- 
tioQ  of  their  profits  to  educational  purposes.  The 
society  gradually  grew  into  a  vast  store,  which  in  1882 
counted  10,894  members,  sold  merchandise  of  the 
value  of  2~4.G27/.,  made  32,5771.  of  profits,  and  paid  a 
dividend  of  5  per  cent,  upon  its  capital,  besides  distri- 
buting considerable  sums  among  its  clients.'  The  ex- 
ample was  widely  followed,  and  the  progress  of  the 
cooperative  movement,  reconciling  many  hostile  inte- 
rests, is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  oar  day.  It 
would  be  easy  to  exaggerate,  but  it  woald  be  unjust  to 
deny  the  part  which  the  teaching  of  Bobert  Owen  has 
had  in  promoting  it. 

In  France,  ideas  of  a  socialistic  order  were  at  tins 
time  perhaps  more  prevalent  than  in  England.  For 
many  yeara  before  the  Revolution  of  1848  they  liad 
been  manifestly  fermenting.  Ever  since  the  Kerolu- 
tion  of  1830  a  number  of  writers,  some  of  tfaem  now 
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forgotten,  some  of  them  distinguished  in  other  fields, 
had  been  denouncing  the  wage  system  ;  preaching 
vague  forms  of  social  reorganisation,  chieflj  baaed  on 
association ;  uniting  the  aspirations  of  extreme  dmno- 
cracy  with  passionate  app€»ils  io  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes  ;  painting  in  the  darkest  colours  the 
contrast  between  the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  the  misery 
of  the  poor,  and  describing  the  many  evils  of  society  as 
the  result  of  unjust  laws,  and  as  remediable  by  politi- 
cal revolution.  Leroax,  Buchez,  Gabet,  Vidal,  Blaa- 
qui,  Raspail,  Villegardelle,  and  many  others,  wrote  in 
this  strain,  though  they  di£Fered  widely  in  their  specific 
doctrines.  Some,  like  Lamennais  and  Buchez,  wrote 
under  the  influence  of  a  strong  religious  enthusiasm. 
Others,  like  Raspail,  connected  their  social  schemes 
with  blank  materialism,  and  with  a  denial  of  all  moral 
responsibility.  Cabet  threw  his  views  into  the  form  of 
a  romance  ^  modelled  after  Thomas  More  and  Campa- 
nella.  All  the  evils  of  society,  he  maintained,  sprang 
from  inequality,  and  could  only  be  remedied  by  com- 
munity of  goods,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  ideal  of 
Christ ;  and  he  accordingly  painted  a  society  in  which 
all  the  land  was  treated  as  common  domain  ;  in  which 
uH  work  was  a  public  function,  equally  and  universally 
pursue<l,  and  equally  rewarded  ;  and  in  which  men 
livod  togctlicr  in  an  idyllic  fasliion,  without  private 
projKjrty,  witliout  money,  without  pauperism,  without 
dlHrtcnriion.  Unlike  many  writers  of  his  school,  he  fully 
n^r.o^mtiCil  nmrriage,  though  he  did  not  treat  it  as  ab- 
solutely indissoluble. 

The  current  of  ideas  in  the  direction  of  Socialism 
may  be  traced  through  much  of  the  higher  French  lite- 
rature of  the  period.     It  is  very  perceptible  in  some  pf 
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the  novels  of  George  Sand^  and  in  some  of  the  songs 
of  B^ranger ;  but  the  writers  who  at  this  time  most 
powerfully  affected  opinion  in  the  direction  I  am  indi- 
cating were  Lamennais  and  Louis  Blanc.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  all  literature  more  fiery,  more  elo- 
quent,  and  more  uncompromising  denunciations  of  the 
existing  fabric  of  society  than  are  contained  in  the 
later  writings  of  Lamennais.  He  described  the  work- 
ing class  in  France  as  absolute  slaves,  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  capitalist,  without  individual  liberty, 
without  defence  against  oppression,  living  under  a 
political  and  industrial  system  which  rested  wholly  on 
injustice.  He  preached  a  complete  social  and  political 
renovation,  which  should  make  the  labouring  classes 
the  rulers  of  the  world,  abolish  the  wage  system,  as 
slavery  and  serfdom  had  been  abolished  in  the  past, 
and  open  out  a  new  era,  in  which  competition  would 
cease  to  be  the  spring  of  industry,  and  property  would 
depend  on  labour,  not  labour  on  property.* 

Similar  views  were  preached  with  less  eloquence,  but 
with  more  system,  and  in  a  scarcely  less  declamatory 
form,  by  Louis  Blanc,  whose  work  on  the  '  Organisa- 
tion of  Labour '  nppciired  in  1845.  He  thought  that 
competition  was  the  master-curse  of  the  world  and  the 
chief  cause  of  the  degradation  and  slavery  of  the  poor. 
According  to  him,  modern  society  was  sick  even  to 
death.  All  its  chief  institutions  were  gangrened  with 
corruption  and  egotism.  The  condition  of  the  poor 
was  intolerable,  and  under  the  pressure  of  competition 
their  wages  must  inevitably  sink  till  they  touch  the 
level  of  starvation.  In  the  face  of  the  plainest  facts  he 
maintained  that  their  situation  was  everywhere  and 
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steadily  deteriorating ;  and  while  drawing  the  most 
harrowing  pictures  of  their  misery,  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  discredit  the  methods  hy  which  practical  and 
unpretending  philanthropy  has  laboured  to  mitigate  it. 
Savings  banks,  which  have  proved  of  such  inestimable 
benefit  to  them,  are  denounced  by  this  great  reform- 
er as  '  a  profound  delusion/  They  are  an  encourage- 
ment of  vice,  inducing  the  '  servant  to  rob  his  master 
and  the  courtesan  to  sell  her  beauty;'  they  make 
the  people  dependent  on  those  who  govern  them,  and 
induce  them,  ^  by  a  narrow  and  factitious  interest,  to 
maintain  the  oppression  that  weighs  them  down/  The 
habit  of  saving  in  a  communistic  society  is  an  excellent 
thing,  but  in  an  individualistic  society  like  ours  it 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  '  Saving  engenders  ego- 
tism/ '  It  replaces  by  a  greedy  satisfaction  the  sacred 
poetry  of  well-doing/  In  the  true  spirit  of  the  literary 
Socialist,  he  maintains  that  nothing  but  heroic  and 
revolutionary  measures  will  do  good. 

The  real  remedy  for  the  ills  of  society  is  to  be  found 
ill  Hu  enormous  aggrandisement  of  the  pomers  and  du- 
ties of  the  State.  By  the  ex})enditurc  of  vast  sums  of 
public  money  it  should  establish  great  industrial  orga- 
nirtjitions,  which  will  gradually  overshadow,  absorb,  and 
crush  all  private  industries.  It  must  supply  the  capi- 
tal, ^ivc  ample  m-ages,  quite  irreR|)eotive  of  market 
viiliic.  to  all  who  are  employed,  and  forbid  all  competi- 
tion, either  within  or  l)etween  these  different  national 
iir^anisutions.  The  complete  change  cannot,  it  is  true, 
hv  olTected  at  once.  During  the  first  year  of  their  ex- 
istence the  Government  must  assign  to  every  man  with- 
in these  organisations  his  place  and  his  task,  but  after 
that  ])eriod  these  bodies  may  become  self -governing  and 
based  on  the  elective  principle.  '  The  false  and  anti- 
social education,'  also,  '  which  the  present  generation 
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has  received,'  renden  it  essential  that  there  ehoiild  be 
at  6r8t  a  different  Bcale  ot  wages  for  different  kinds  ot 
workmen  and  different  degrees  of  capacity  and  indus- 
try. With  a  new  and  better  education  this  will  oease. 
'  Inequality  of  aptitude  will  resnlt  in  inequality  of  du- 
ties, but  not  of  rights.'  The  same  wages  will  be  given 
to  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled,  the  industrious  and 
the  idle,  the  genius  who  produces  much  and  the  fool 
who  produces  little  or  nothing.  In  the  lofty  moral 
altitude  which  society  may  be  expected  to  attain  when 
it  is  organised  in  a  communistic  form,  the  community 
or  identity  of  feeling  will  be  so  strong  that  each  man 
will  do  his  best. 

In  the  meantime^  all  collateral  successions  are  to  be 
forbidden,  and  tiic  money  diverted  to  the  coffers  of  the 
State.  Successions  in  the  direct  line,  however,  must  be 
preserved  until  society  has  gone  through  the  process  of 
transformation,  when  they  too  will  disiippcur.  'I'hey 
are  an  evil,  but  ut  present  a  necessary,  though  a  tran- 
sitory, one.  '  Heredity  is  destined  to  follow  the  same 
path  as  societies  which  are  transformed,  and  men  who 
die.'  Mines,  railways,  bunks,  insurance  oflices,  are  to 
bo  taken  over  by  the  Slate,  and  a  great  State  bank  is  to 
lend  money  to  hibuurcre  without  interest.  Education  is 
to  bo  free  and  compulsory.  A  tixod  proportion  of  the 
product  of  the  nutioiial  workshops  is  to  be  reserved  for 
the  aiip]>ort  of  the  old  and  of  the  sick.  Litemry  pro- 
perty is  to  W  ut  once  abolished,  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  being  thut  it  is  degrading  to  a  writer.  Any 
one  is  to  be  [wrinitted  to  reprint  his  works,  but  a  highly 
democratic  I'arlianiont,  with  the  awi^tancc  of  u  cunt- 
mission  apirainted  by  itself,  is  to  make  itself  the  su- 
preme L'cuBor  and  mljiidicutoruf  literuturc.  and  to  di-cido 
by  its  vot«  what  authors  may  receive  national  rewards. 
It  is  characteristic  that  this  beautiful  8chenic  for  the 
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enslavement  and  corruption  of  literatare  emanates  from 
the  writer  who  objected  to  the  savings  bank  on  the 
ground  that  it  gave  an  undue  influence  to  the  govern- 
ing body  in  the  State.     Louis  Blanc,  it  may  be  added, 

'utterly  repudiated  the  Saint-Simonian  formula,  'to 
each  man  according  to  his  capacities,'  substituting 
for  it,  '  to  each  man  according  to  his  wants' — a  con- 
veniently elastic  phrase,  which  might  be  contracted  or 
expanded  almost  without  limit.  ^ 

These  views  have  not  even  the  merit  of  originality. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  medley  of  the  doctrines 
of  Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  and  Morelly ;  and,  seven  or 
eight  years  before  Louis  Blanc,  a  writer  named  L6on 
Brothier  had  published  a  work  contending  that  the 
State,  and  the  State  alone,  should  sell  all  articles  of 
production.^  It  may  be  noticed  that  it  was  about  this 
time  that  the  word  *  Socialism '  first  came  into  use.  It 
is  a  word  of  French  origin.  Seybaud  claims  to  have 
been  the  inventor,  and  he  had  first  employed  it  in  an 
article  in  the  'Sevne  des  Deux  Mondes/  which  ap- 
peared in  1836.'  It  comprises,  as  we  have  seen,  a  great 
variety  of  sects,  and  is  applied  to  many  gradations  of 
opinion,  and  it  is  therefore  not  susceptible  of  perfectly 
precise  and  exhaustive  definition.     It  represents  the 

;  tendency  in  the  fields  of  industry  and  property  to  dis- 
place individual  ownership,  unrestricted  competition, 
and  the  liberty  of  independent  action,  by  State  owner- 
ship and  State  regulation,  continually  contracting  the 
sphere  of  the  individual,  continually  enlarging  the 
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sphere  and  increasiDg  the  pressure  of  the  commanit;  or 
the  State. 

The  word  and  the  thing  became  rapidly  popular,  and 
the  Resolution  of  L84S  at  once  assumed  a  socialistic 
character.  Tocqueville  noticed  that  this,  much  more 
than  any  purely  political  doctrine,  furnished  the  more- 
ment  with  its  motive  force.  Louis  Blanc  and  his  fol- 
lower Albert,  who  sat  with  him  in  the  Provisional 
Government,  exercised  for  a  time  much  iuSaeoce,  and 
one  of  the  first  tasks  of  this  Government  was  to  satisfy 
the  new  demands  Lamartine  and  the  majority  of  ita 
members  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  them  ;  but,  in 
the  disorganised  condition  of  France,  the  section  which 
was  directed  by  Ledru  Bollin  and  Louis  Blanc  carried 
many  measures.  The  lioursof  adultlaboiir  were  for  the 
first  time  limited  by  law,  being  reduced  to  ten  in  Paris 
and  eleven  in  the  departmeDt&'  The  system  of  taking 
small  contracts  by  a  middleman  standing  between  the 
workman  and  the  employer,  which  was  known  under 
the  name  of  ma rclianddfff,  was  forbidden.  It  was  found 
that  the  decree  was  at  first  treated  with  contempt,  and 
severe  peniilties  were  consequently  enacted  iigaiiist  those 
who  disobeyed  it.  I'lie  State  fornmlly  gimraiiteed  work 
to  all  who  needed  it.  A  working-man's  congress  as- 
sembletl,  under  tlie  presidency  of  Louis  Blanc,  in  thu 
old  House  of  Peers  in  the  Luxembourg.  Among  the 
demands  put  forward  most  prominently  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  piecework,  or  task-work,  which  was  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  Socialist  party,  as,  by  paying  the 
worker  in  strict  projiortion  to  tlie  result  of  his  labour, 
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it  placed  aii  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  nniform 
rate  of  wages.  The  GoverDment,  it  is  true,  refused  to 
accede  to  this  demand^  nor  would  they  consent  to  the 
regulation  of  wages  by  law  ;  but  in  many  of  the  great 
manufactures,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  the 
workmen  by  an  organised  movement  compelled  tlic 
manufacturers  to  raise  wages,  to  abolish  piecework,  and 
to  expel  all  foreign  workmen.  Great  multitudes  of 
English,  German,  and  Belgian  workmen  were  compelled 
to  abandon  France.'  In  some  particular  cases  the  Go- 
vernment interfered  to  regulate  wages,  and  they  un- 
dertook to  exclude  prison  work  from  competition  with 
free  labour  in  the  market.'  Graduated  taxation  was  in- 
troduced in  the  most  arbitrary  and  objectionable  form, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government  giving  dis- 
cretionary powers  to  the  mayors  of  the  different  com- 
munes, and  the  collectors,  to  remit  or  diminish  the 
recently  imposed  additional  taxation  in  cases  where 
they  believed  that  the  smaller  ])roprietor3  were  unable 
to  pay  it.* 

The  most  remarkable  achievement  of  the  Provisional 
(lovernment  in  the  sphere  which  we  are  cH>nsidering 
wuH  the  foundation  of  the  national  workshops,  or  ate- 
Hern  natwMUX,  This  was  in  part  a  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  Uiat  the  Government  would  furnish  work  to 
all  who  needed  it,  and  in  p:irt  a  beginning  of  the  reali- 
sation of  the  dream  of  Louis  Blanc,  that  the  State 
should  be  the  supreme  industrial  organ  in  the  com- 
munity. Louis  Blanc  has  himself  declared  that  when 
he  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Ledru  Rollin,  the  decree 
guaranteeing  work  to  every  citizen,  exhorting  the  work- 
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men  to  associnte  iii  order  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of 
their  labour,  and  appropriutiug  to  them  the  Civil  List 
which  had  once  beeii  enjoyed  by  the  sovereign,  he  clearly 
SAW  that  he  was  pledging  the  Government  to  a  course 
which  would  ultimately  lead  to  a  total  revolution  of  the 
industrial  system  of  the  past;'  but  he,  at  the  same 
time,  diiicluims  all  direct  responsibility  for  the  form 
which  the  national  workshops  ossamcd. 

Manual  labour  was  at  once  provided,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  promised,  for  all  idle  persons  in  Paris 
and  the  neighbourhood.  The  workmen  were  formed 
into  brigades.  The  leader,  who  directed  the  labour 
and  received  somewhat  higher  pay  than  his  fellows, 
was  elected  by  them — a  practice  which  naturally  secured 
that  nothing  more  than  s  minimnm  of  work  should  be 
eiacted.  In  a  few  weeks  about  130,000  men  weru  in 
reccij)t  of  pay.  Those  who  were  actually  employed 
were  usually  cngagetl  on  useless  and  unproductive  workf 
in  or  about  Paris,  while  additional  labourers  were  con- 
stantly  streaming  in  from  the  country.  One  of  the 
historians  of  the  movement  remarks  the  resemblance 
of  what  was  taking  place  in  France  to  the  oseteits  and 
wasteful  public  works  which  were  about  the  same  time 
going  on  in  Irvlaud.*  In  Ireland,  however,  this  was  due 
to  the  urgent  necessity  of  employing  a  starving  popu- 
lation duriug  an  apjmlling  famine.  In  France  there 
had  been  a  luul  harvoxt  in  184?,'  but  there  was  nothing 
approaching  national  famine,  and  the  terrible  distress, 
which  was  daily  increasing,  was  mainly  due  to  ]>oIitical 
canoe!!,  and  esitecially  to  the  shock  which  aubveraive 
doctrines  had  given  to  all  industr}',   enterprise,   and 


■  Lonii  Bliac,    Pagr*  it  Hit-  ■  Sanimiit,  SorUU  hnottUor*. 
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credit.  Workshops  were  established  for  the  employ- 
ment of  destitute  shoemakers  and  tailors,  with  the  Terj 
natural  consequeuce  of  accelerating  the  ruin  of  priyate 
shops.  A  great  co-operative  tailor's  establishment  set 
up  by  the  Government  in  the  U6tel  Clichy,  though  it 
received  large  Government  ordera  for  the  uniforms  of 
the  National  Guard  aud  the  Garde  Mobile,  ended  in  a 
few  weeks  in  a  disastrous  loss.' 

The  tide  of .  anarchy  was  steadily  mounting.  Some 
of  the  principal  railways  were  disorganised.  The  Nor- 
thern Railway  Company  endeavoured  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  workers  by  reducing  the  time  of  labour  to 
nine  hours,  discharging  all  Englishmen  in  their  employ- 
ment, and  even  undertaking  to  grant  the  workmen  a 
certain  share  in  their  profits.'  On  the  Orleans  line 
there  were  combinations  of  the  most  formidable  charac- 
ter, and,  in  addition  to  a  great  rise  of  wages  and  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  profits  of  the  company,  the  workmen 
claimed  the  right  of  electing  the  men  who  directed  and 
controlled  them.'  Even  in  Paris  great  numbers  of  ma- 
chines were  broken,  under  the  notion  that  their  exist- 
ence was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  working  class.^ 
All  steady  industry  was  arrested  or  dislocated  ;  and  the 
fact  that  men  holding  a  leading  position  in  the  Govern- 
ment were  preaching  a  complete  revolution  in  the  con- 
ditions of  labour  and  the  rights  and  distribution  of 
property  had  very  naturally  destroyed  all  credit.  An 
excellent  economist  has  computed  that  at  this  time  the 
loss  on  French  securities  on  the  Paris  Bourse  amounted 
to  not  less  than  four  milliards  of  francs,  or  one  hun- 


'  See  Home  carious  particalmrt  >  Ix>rd  Normanby,    Ytar  of 
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dred  and  sixty  millions  of  pounds,  and  lie  adds  that 
almost  every  other  form  of  French  fortune  was  depre- 
ciated in  a  very  flimilar  proportion.'  Articles  of  first 
necessity  rose  rapidly  in  price,  and  in  a  city  where  thou- 
sands depended  for  their  Bubslstence  on  the  sale  of  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  and  saperfiuity,  nearly  all  expenditure 
of  this  kind  had  ceased.  Every  employer  of  labour  re- 
stricted his  business  within  the  narrowest  limits.  Those 
who  had  money  concealed  and  hoarded  it  till  better 
times.  lu  the  great  majority  of  Parisian  workshops 
the  number  of  persons  employed  was  now  only  u  frac- 
tion of  what  it  had  been  a  few  months  before,  and,  ac- 
cording  to  the  most  moderate  calculations,  the  ioaa  in 
Paris  alone  was  not  less  than  two  millions  of  francs  a 
day,  a  loss  which  fell  mainly  on  the  humblest  and  most 
industrious  cla«a.* 

The  Congress  of  Workmen  at  the  Luxembourg 
claimed  and  exercised  a  despotic  power  over  industrial 
contracts.  Its  leaders  boasted  loudly  that  they  had  in 
some  cases  arbitrated  snccessfnlly  between  employers 
and  labourers.*  But  the  main  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions was  to  scare  ciipital  and  shake  the  very  foundations 
of  industry  ;  and  the  poinou  which  Louis  Itluiic  and 
hia  followers  were  diffusing  was  not  the  less  deadly 
because  it  was  abundantly  mixed  with  sentimentality 
and  coupled  with  the  loftiest  professions  of  virtue  end 
philanthropy. 

Socialist  clubs  were  rapidly  multiplying.  Victor 
Considerant  was  publishing  his  giamphlcta  declaring 
the  iniquity  of  all  private  property,  and  especially 
lauded  proi>erty,  and  his  doctrines  were  promulgated 
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by  Ledra  RoIUd  from  the  Tribune,  snd  they  foand 
unineroas  adberenta.'  The  systematic  intimidiktioii  of 
ministerB  and  deputies,  which  was  so  prominent  in  th« 
first  revolution,  was  again  in  full  force.  The  debates 
of  the  Chamber  were  constantly  interrupted  by  men&-. 
cing  cries  from  the  galleries.  Ou  May  15  the  mob 
burst  into  the  body  of  the  hall,  clamouring  for  the 
organisation  of  labour ;  for  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax 
of  a  milliard  on  the  rich  ;  for  a  war  for  the  liberation 
of  Poland;  for  the  ascendency  of  Louis  BJanc*  De- 
pntfltions  of  the  most  threatening  kind  were  sent  to 
tlie  more  moderate  section  of  the  OoveramenL  Ia- 
martine  has  given  a  graphic  description  of  his  encounter 
with  one  of  these  leaders,  who  came  to  him  represent- 
ing the  sentiments  of  sixty  thousand  armed  men  and 
followed  by  a  vast  and  angry  mob.  He  demanded  in 
imperious  terms  '  the  extermination  of  property  and 
capitaliiits ;  the  immediate  iiiBtallation  of  the  pro- 
letariat into  eommnnity  of  goods  ;  the  proscription  of 
the  bankers,  of  the  rich,  of  the  manufacturers,  of  all 
botirfffoii  whose  condition  was  better  than  tliat  of 
snlaricfl  workmen  ;  the  destruction  of  all  superiorities 
derived  from  birth,  fortune,  heredity,  or  even  labour, 
and  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  red  flog.'* 

The  atelier »  nafionnux  were  perhaps  the  most 
alarming  of  all  the  many  dangers  of  the  time.  They 
had  nmiised  in  and  about  I'uris  an  army  of  some  120,000 
workmen,  living  for  the  most  part  in  a  demoralising 
idlcnoBS,  electing  their  own  chiefs,  intoxicated  by  the 

'  Etrc  r«prcia1l7  bU  Thhrit  tj-^TitneM   of  the   (ceiw,  hu 
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subversive  doctrines  that  were  industriously  dissemi- 
nated, and  including,  according  to  good  authority,  not 
less  than  2,000  liberated  convicts.*  Their  pay — which 
they  bitterly  complained  was  insufficient — it  is  true,  was 
only  one  franc  and  a  half  a  day,  but  even  at  this  rate 
the  cost  was  ruinous  to  Paris.  It  amounted  to  about 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  francs  a  month.  It  was 
found  impossible  to  provide  work  for  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  this  great  multitude,  or  to  enforce  any  subor- 
dination or  serious  labour,  even  where  employment 
was  given.  In  spite  of  the  vast  diminution  of  produc- 
tion, workmen  in  private  industries  were  now  demand- 
ing higher  wages  ;  and  when  this  was  refused,  they 
usually  poured  in  great  bodies  into  the  national  work- 
shops, and  subsisted  during  the  stmggle  on  national 
l)ay.*  One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  Revolution  had 
been  to  arm  the  whole  bodv  of  the  Paris  workmen,  and 
great  supplies  of  ammunition  were  being  accumulated.' 
The  danger  to  the  peace  of  Paris  had  become  extreme. 
It  had  become  plainly  im]>ossible  to  provide  much  longer 
the  requisite  pay.  and  in  the  meantime  iNiupers  were 
streaming  by  thousands  from  the  provinces  into  Paris. 
The  problem  had  lxH*ome  an  almost  insoluble  one. 
liamartine  had  no  socialist  tendencies.  He  had  a  well- 
merited  contem])t  for  the  characters  of  his  Socialist 
colleagues,  and  he  clearly  saw  the  madness  of  their 
theories.  In  the  first  weeks  of  the  Revolution  he 
had  more  than  once  encountered  the  storm v  elements 
around  him  with  a  courage,  an  eloquence,  a  cleamesrt 
of  vision  that  could  not  be  surpassed,  and  for  which 
histor}'  has  scarcely  given  him  his  full  meed  of  pnii»«e. 

I  NormiinbT,  ii.  3.  109-23:   Thomas,  Ut  Attlitrt 
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was  rapidly  fudiiig.  Tbe 
of  bis  character  had  become  apparoit,  and  tbe  ahadov 
of  coming  calamity,  which  he  clearly  aw,  fell  daridy 
upon  hinu 

It  waa  neceaaary,  however,  to  deal  promptly  with  the 
qaeation.  Orden  were  given  to  the  niay<NnB  through- 
oat  France  to  refoae  paaeportB  to  all  labooring  men  who 
could  not  prove  that  th^  were  certain  of  obtaining 
work  at  Paris,  and  if  such  men  came  to  Paris  they  were 
to  be  sent  back  from  the  barriers.  A  decree  was  issned 
stating  that  there  were  100,000  workmen  in  Pkris  with- 
out work,  and  directing  that  task-work  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  payment  by  the  day.  There  were  schemes 
for  establishing  agricultural  colonies  on  waste  land, 
and  great  works  on  railways  were  decreed  for  the  pur- 
fK>se  of  employing  the  workmen  and  withdrawing  them 
from  Paris.  But  they  had  no  intention  of  leaving,  and 
the  only  result  of  the  new  measures  was  to  accelerate 
the  inevitable  explosion.' 

The  situation,  indeed,  could  have  but  one  issue.  In 
the  four  short  months  that  had  p«i88ed  since  Louis  Phi- 
liplK?  was  ex|>elled  from  France  ull  industry  had  been 
diik>rganised,  all  tbe  conservative  forces  of  society  had 
licen  weakened,  and  the  elements  of  a  ferocious  social 
war  had  abundantly  accumulated.  It  broke  out  on 
June  23,  and  four  days  of  street-fighting  followed, 
wiiicli  were  among  the  most  terrible  in  modem  history. 
It  wiM  in  {Nirt  an  insurrection  of  men  who  had  been 
|K!rsuttdcd  by  Socialist  agitators  that  all  the  inequali- 
ties of  fortune  were  due  to  extortion  and  robbery  ;  that 
the  wealth  of  the  world  was  by  right  their  own  ;  that 
nothing  was  needed  but  the  destruction  of  the  exist- 
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ing  order  of  society  to  bring  abont  a  social  millenBium. 
It  was  in  part,  also,  the  rerott  of  Btarving  men  with 
starving  families ;  of  men  who  were  willing  to  work  bat 
who  conld  find  no  work  to  do,  and  who  had  loet  all 
their  means  of  subsistence  through  the  action  of  poli- 
ticians and  agitators.  It  was  noticed  that  women  and 
boys  were  ecarcely  less  prominent,  and  not  less  conra- 
geons,  than  the  men.  The  barricades  were  defended 
against  cannon  and  regular  troops  with  a  deadly  t«- 
nacity,  an  indomitable  courage,  an  utter  disregard  for 
life  worthy  of  the  most  seasoned  veterans,  and  the 
savage  ferocity  displayed  on  both  sides  has  not  often 
been  surpassed.'  But  Cavaignac  and  Lamorici^re  at 
last  succeeded,  and  the  Socialist  revolution  was  crushed 
in  blood.  The  British  ambassador  states  that  it  ap- 
peared  from  authentic  sources  that  in  those  four  days 
16,000  men  had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.' 

Tocqueville  has  noticed,  as  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble features  of  the  time,  the  dread  and  hatred  of  Paris 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  provinces,  and  great  multi- 
tudes of  vuliuitecrs  from  the  country  contributed  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Socialist  rebellion.  The  panic  and 
the  misery  which  had  been  produced  aroused  classes 
who  had  long  been  indifferent  to  politics,  and  after  the 
days  of  June  the  course  of  immediate  French  history 
was  clearly  marked.  The  Socialist  party  was  not  de- 
stroyed, but  it  wns  broken  and  discourageil.  The  na- 
tional workshojM  had  disappeared,  and  the  insnrrection 
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whicb  broke  oat  in  the  Jane  of  1849  vu  insgnificuit 
ID  ParUy  thoagfa  it  was  somewhat  more  formidaUe  in 
Ljona.  The  kourgeoide  of  the  towns  and  the  peasant 
proprietors  now  mainly  directed  the  coane  of  French 
politics,  and  the  gaiding  motire  of  tliese  two  great 
classes  was  a  deep  dread  and  hatred  of  Socialism^  and  s 
determination  at  all  hazards  to  place  the  protection  of 
indastry  and  property  in  secure  hands.  Evien  before 
the  insnrrection  of  Jane  the  simaltaneoas  election  of 
the  exiled  Prince  Loais  Napoleon  for  Pkris  and  serial 
departments  indicated  the  direction  of  the  stream. 
After  the  Socialist  rising  it  became  evident  to  dear- 
oighted  obsenrers  that  the  democratic  republic  was 
doomed,  and  that  France  was  on  its  way  to  a  dictator- 
ship ;  though  for  a  sliort  time  it  was  very  doubtful  into 
whose  hands  power  would  fall.  The  election  of  Louis 
Napoleon  as  President  by  an  enormous  majority  in  I>e- 
cember  1848,  and  the  Coup  d*Eiat  of  December  1851, 
solred  the  question,  but  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  this  latter  event  could  never  have  succeeded  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Socialism  and  the  dread  which  it  in- 
spired. ^ 

After  this  time  the  storm-centre  of  Socialism  passed 
from  France  to  Germany,  wliere  it  chiefly  gathered 
around  two  men — Lossalle  and  Marx.  They  had,  no 
doubt,  some  precursors,  and,  among  others,  Fichte  had 
thrown  out  in  passing  some  views  very  like  those  of  the 
modern  Socialists ;  but  these  views  had  taken  no  real 
root  in  tlie  German  mind.  The  two  apostles  of  Ger- 
man Socialism  were  verv  different  in  their  characters, 
though  their  doctrines  diverged  but  slightly.  Ferdi- 
nand Lossalle  was  born  in  1825,  and  was  killed  in  1864. 
He  was  one  of  those  brilliant,  meteoric  figures  who  seem 
more  suited  to  romance  than  to  sober  life.  With  ex- 
traordinary social  gifts,  with  extraordinary  powers  of* 
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eloquence,  with  a  quick  and  vivid  fancy,  with  bound- 
less energy,  vanity,  and  ambition,  and  with  a  total  ab- 
sence of  moral  principle,  he  sought  above  all  things, 
and  in  all  forms  for  pleasure,  and  he  found  it  especially 
in  constant  excitement.  Being  the  son  of  a  tradesman 
of  large  means,  he  never  knew  the  stress  of  poverty, 
and  his  social  gifts  and  his  high  intellectual  promise 
brought  him  into  contact  with  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  his  time,  among  others  with  Humboldt, 
Heine,  and  Bismarck. 

He  was  luxurious  and  ostentatious  in  his  habits,  and 
very  fond  of  women,  and  they  played  a  great  part  in 
his  short  life.  He  first  came  in  conflict  with  the  law 
through  the  part  which  he  appears  to  have  taken  in 
robbing  a  casket  which  was  believed  to  contain  papers 
that  would  be  important  to  one  of  his  Egerias,  the  well- 
known  Countess  of  Hatzfeldt,  who  was  then  engaged 
in  a  lawsuit  with  her  husband.  He  flung  himself  ve- 
hemently into  revolutionary  politics  in  1848,  and  was 
imprisoned  for  six  months.  At  this  period  of  life  he 
took  some  part  in  the  socialist  propaganda  of  &(arx, 
but  lie  soon  throw  it  aside.  He  was  an  oarlv  advo- 
rate  of  the  unity  of  Germany,  and  when  the  unity  of 
Italy  wai»  aooomplished,  he  foretold  as  clearly  as  Mon- 
talemWrt  that  it  would  be  the  inevitable  precursor 
of  (tcrnian  unity.  Like  Louis  Blanc,  he  was  a  pn!<- 
sionate  admirer  of  the  French  Convention,  and  espe- 
cially of  Robespierre,  and  he  wrote  several  books  clearly 
showing  his  belief  that  force  and  revolution,  fire  and 
the  sword,  were  the  only  really  efl^cient  methods  of  ac- 
complishing great  social  changes. 

It  was  onlv  in  the  last  two  or  three  vears  of  his  life 
that  he  became  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Socialist 
movement.  In  the  acute  conflicts  that  were  then  go- 
ing on  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  relating  to  the  army 
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and  the  budget,  the  working-class  vote  had  become  a 
matter  of  special  importance.  Schulze-Delitxsch  at 
this  time  was  doing  much  to  establish  among  German 
working-men  co-operative  societies,  independent  of  all 
State  help,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  necessary  ar- 
ticles at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  conducting  work  with 
least  cost  to  the  labourer.  Though  himself  a  politician, 
he  endeavoured  to  keep  the  movement  wholly  clear  of 
politics,  and  by  long,  patient,  and  disinterested  labour 
he  succeeded  about  1860  and  1861  in  carrying  it  to  a 
very  high  level  of  prosperity.  Not  less  tlum  200,000 
members  are  said  to  have  been  enrolled  in  these  co- 
operative associations,  and  nearly  two  millions  sterling 
was  invested  in  them.  Some  suspicion,  however,  that 
Schulze  was  in  sympathy  with'  the  capitalists  had 
thrown  a  transient  unpopularity  over  this  great  and 
truly  honourable  reformer,  and  Lassalle,  availing  him- 
self of  it,  started  a  violent  opposition  to  the  movement, 
preaching  a  less  austere  gospel  than  that  of  self-help. 
He  succeeded  in  displacing  Schulze,  and  he  soon  after 
assailed  him  with  a  torrent  of  scurrilous  banter  and  in- 
vective.' 

Lassalle  made  it  his  object  to  persuade  the  working 
classes  that  political  ascendency  should  be  their  first 
object ;  that  the  Revolution  of  1848  should  be  their 
guiding  light ;  and  that  by  steadily  pursuing  this  path 
the  means  of  production  and  tlie  wealth  of  the  world 
would  soon  be  at  their  disposal.  Industry  and  thrift, 
he  maintained,  could  never  permanently  improve  their 
position,  for  it  is  a  law  of  political  economy  that  wages 
always  tend  to  the  level  needed  for  the  bare  subsistence 
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of  the  workman,  and  every  economy  in  subsiBtence, 
every  working-class  saving,  would  in  consequence  be 
followed  by  a  corresponding  depreciation  of  wages. 
This  was  *  the  iron  law  of  wages/  against  which  indus- 
try and  thrift  would  beat  in  vain  until  industrial  so- 
ciety was  completely  reorganised.  Profit  is  merely  the 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  labourer  which  is  confis- 
cated by  the  employer,  and  that  portion  will  continually 
increase.  Machinery,  bringing  the  'great  industry'  in 
its  train,  had  vastly  aggraviited  the  evil.  It  has  intro- 
duced an  era  of  great  profits,  and  great  profits  simply 
mean  increased  spoliation  of  the  producer.  It  has 
placed  the  worker  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  the 
capitalist,  establishing  a  slavery  which  is  not  the  less 
grinding  because  it  is  maintained,  not  by  law,  but  by 
hunger.  The  wealth  of  the  world  may  increase,  but, 
unless  society  is  radically  revolutionised,  the  part  of 
the  labourer  must  become  continually  less.  '  The  back 
of  the  labourer  is  the  green  table  on  which  underta- 
kers and  speculators  play  the  game  of  fortune.'  *  The 
produce  of  his  labour  strangles  the  labourer.  His  la- 
bour of  3'esterday  rises  against  him,  strikes  him  to  the 
ground,  and  robs  him  of  the  produce  of  to-day.' 

These  doctrines  lie  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  social- 
istic speculation  of  our  time  ;  and  if  the  stream  of  hu- 
manity moved  blindly  on,  with  as  little  providence  or 
self-restraint  as  the  beasts  of  the  field,  a  great  part  of 
them  would  be  perfectly  true.  In  a  thriftless  and  re- 
dundant population,  multiplying  recklessly  in  excess 
of  the  means  of  employment,  the  wages  of  unskilled 
labour  will  undoubtedly  sink  to  the  level  of  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. But  this  is  manifestly  untrue  of  a  population 
which  multiplies  slowly,  and  of  a  country  where  capital 
and  employment  increase  more  rapidly  than  popula- 
tion.    As  Cobden  truly  said,  when  two  labourers  run 
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after  ou«  employer,  wages  will  fall.  When  two  em- 
ployers run  after  one  labourer,  they  will  inevitably 
rise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  rise  of  wages  iu 
Europe  daring  the  nineteenth  ceiitury,  both  in  nomi- 
nal value  and  real  value,  has  been  undoubted  and  con> 
spicuous,  and  the  large  aud  rapidly  growing  amount  of 
working-men's  savings  has  been  not  lees  olearly  so.  In 
no  countries  have  these  things  been  more  marked  than 
in  those  in  which  manufactures  are  most  developed  aud 
in  which  machinery  is  most  employed. 

Manufactures,  indeed,  raise  the  wages  even  of  thoae 
who  are  not  engaged  in  them.  Leroy-Beaulien  has 
drawn  an  instructive  parallel  between  the  lot  of  the 
miners  in  Silesia  and  the  miners  in  England,  comparing 
their  wages,  their  food,  and  their  hours  of  work,  and  be 
shows  how  the  immense  superiority  of  the  condition  of 
the  English  miner  is  simply  due  tothe  fact  that  he  works 
in  the  centre  of  a  highly  indimtrial  and  manufacturing 
population.'  One  of  tiie  few  satisfactory  features  in 
the  long  and  terrible  period  of  depression  through 
which  English  agricultnre  has  been  passing,  is  that 
while  both  the  landlord  and  the  farming  class  have 
suffered  ruinous  loss,  the  position  of  the  agricnltaral 
labourer  has  not  seriously  deteriorated,  and  is,  in  taiA, 
better  than  in  periods  when  agriculture  was  flourish- 
ing.'   There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  eiplanation  of 
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this  apparent  paradox  is,  at  least  to  a  large  extent,  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. The  attraction  of  the  higher  wages  of  tlie 
town  operates  in  two  ways.  It  keeps  down  tlie  number 
of  the  agricultuml  labourers,  and  it  compels  farmers  to 
offer  higher  wages  than  the  state  of  agriculture  would 
warrant,  in  order  to  prevent  their  best  labourera  from 
deserting  them.  If  it  were  tnie,  as  Lassalle  and  Marx 
contended,  that  tlie  profit  of  the  employer  is  simply 
the  spoliation  of  the  labourer,  the  peasant  proprietor, 
who  has  no  landlord,  and  the  small  manufacturer,  who 
works  on  his  own  account,  would  gain  far  more  than 
the  most  skilled  wage-receiving  artisan.  The  most  ru- 
dimentary knowledge  of  the  economical  conditions  of 
different  classes  will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Lassalle  was  not  a  man  of  much  inventive  genius, 
but  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  great  agitator.  Uo 
possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  eloquence  and  energy, 
the  power  of  organising,  fascinating,  and  dazzling  men. 
His  craving  for  applause  was  insatiable,  and  he  was 
perpetually  seeking  and  achieving  theatrical  effects. 
But  his  leading  doctrines  scarcely  differed  from  those 
of  Louis  Blanc  and  Marx.  The  first  stage  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  he  preacl»ed  was  the  construction 
of  great  co-operative  associations,  conducting  different 
branches  of  industry,  but  equipped  and  supported  out 
of  public  money  furnished  by  the  State.  With  such 
support,  he  believed  that  they  would  prove  irresistible, 
would  grow  and  pro6i)er  till  they  absorbed  or  annihi- 
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luted  all  private  industry,  would  so  regulate  supply 
to  prerent  over-production  and  commercial  criaesy  and 
would  impose  their  own  terms  on  the  consumer.   Tbia, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  exactly  the  French  idea,  and  it 
had  been  tried  to  some  extent  in  1848.    After  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Socialist  rebellion  of  June  the  French 
Chamber  had  devoted  three  millions  of  francs  to  assist- 
ing working-class  associations.     Many  demands  were 
refused,  but  fifty-six  societies  received  State  help.   The 
result  was  not  encouraging :  in  1865  only  four  of  these 
societies  were  in  existence ;  in  1875  only  one  remained.* 
In  pursuance  of  these  ideas,  Lassalle  made  it  his  first 
task  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  separate  working- 
class  party,  and  he  founded  a  '  Working  Men's  Associ- 
ation,' which  was  intended  to  be  its  centre,  and  to  in- 
clude working  men  from  all  the  German  States.     The 
primary  object  was  to  attain  universal  suffrage  as  the 
means  of  attaining  political   ascendency.     *  Universal 
suffrage,'  he  said,  '  belongs  to  our  social  demands,  as 
the  handle  to  the  axe.'    Though  he  worked  in  the 
cause  of  democracy,  he  had  decided  monarchical  sympa- 
thies, and  a  democratic  Caesar,  carrying  out  a  socialistic 
policy,  would  probably  have  had  his  full  sympathy.  In 
the  distant  future  he  looked  forward  to  the  extinction 
of  all  private  pro])erty  and  all  heredity,  and  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  whole  human  race  in  one  great  industrial 
army,     lie  denounceil  ca])ital  as  robbery  by  the  same 
kind  of  arguments  as  his  predecessors  and  successors. 
We  have  the  usual  picture  of  the  man  who  had  in- 
vested money  in  some  highly  successful  speculation, 
and  who,  without  labour,  or  thrift,  or  care,  found  him- 
self in  a  few  years  the  possessor  of  colossal  wealth.   We 
have  the  usual  suppression  of  the  fact  that,  for  every 
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fortunate  investor  of  this  kind,  there  were  hundreds 
who  had  invested  money  in  enterprises  that  were  be- 
neficial to  the  community  without  obtaining  any  re- 
turn, and  whose  capital,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
had  been  wholly  lost,  or  reduced  to  a  mere  fraction  of 
its  original  amount.  Ho  desired  that,  by  a  heavy  gra- 
duated tax,  all  rents  of  land  should  be  diverted  from 
the  owner  to  the  State.'  Every  rhetorical  device  was 
employed  to  persuade  the  working  classes  that,  where 
wealth  existed,  it  was  not  due  to  honest  labour  or 
saving,  but  to  the  opportunities  of  fraud  that  spring 
from  the  unjust  organisation  of  society.  To  inflame 
class  divisions  and  class  discontent,  to  turn  the  ener- 
gies of  the  working  class  from  the  paths  of  industry 
and  thrift  to  those  of  violent  revolution,  to  stimulate 
to  the  highest  degree  their  predatory  passions,  were  the 
chief  objects  of  his  life. 

A  duel  growing  out  of  a  discreditable  love-story 
cut  short  the  career  of  this  brilliant  Epicurean  dema- 
gogue. He  left  behind  him  many  admirers,  though,  on 
the  whole,  the  strongest  influence  in  German  Social- 
ism was  Karl  Marx,  the  founder  of  what  Socialists  call 
'scientific'  Socialism.  Marx  was  in  most  respectd 
curiously  unlike  Lassalle.  He  was  a  frigid,  systema- 
tic, pedantic,  concentrated,  arrog.mt  thinker,  working 
mainly  through  the  press  and  by  conspiracy,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  his  chief  disciple,  Engels,  he  spent 
his  life  in  elaborating  a  scheme  of  class  warfare  and 
universal  spoliation,  which  has  made  many  disciples. 
His  life  extended  from  1818  to  1883.  Like  Lassalle,  he 
was  of  the  Jewish  race,  and,  like  him,  he  inherited  a 
moderate  competence.     He  was  for  some  time  editor 
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of  B  Cologne  neiTEpaper,  vhich  wu  in  oppositioti  to 
the  OoTernment,  and  vrliioh  waa  Gnallj  Buppreaoed  by 
snthority.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  wbere  be  threw 
himaelf  ardently  into  the  Socialist  propagxnd«  which 
preceded  and  prepared  the  Revolntion  of  1848.  The 
French  Goverumeat  expelled  him,  and  he  went  to 
BrasaeU,  where  he  formed,  in  co-operation  with  Engda, 
'  a  German  Working  lien's  Association,'  and  made 
himself  the  centre  of  an  actire  communiatic  agitatiwi. 
The  new  body  toolc  for  ita  motto  the  words,  '  Prole- 
tariats  of  all  countries  unite  ; '  and  this  motto  ahowed 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  divergencies  of  bis  policy 
from  that  of  Lassalle.  Lassalle  tleaired  a  pnrely  Gei^ 
man  movemeut,  and  lie  waa  passionately  devoted  to 
Uie  idea  of  a  united  Germany.  It  was  the  great  object 
of  Marx  to  denatiotulisc  tlie  working  classes,  oblite- 
rating all  feelings  of  disCinclive  patriotism,  and  uniting 
them  by  the  bond  of  common  interests,  common  aspi- 
rations, and  common  ttvmpatliies  in  a  great  league  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  capiUiliat  and  middle  class.  Ac- 
cording to  Ills  view  of  liii'tory,  tlie  lalwuring  class  bad, 
in  all  ages,  been  pltiudercd  or  'exploited'  by  the  pos- 
■essora  of  property.  This  tyranny  at  one  time  to<^ 
the  form  of  slaverv,  at  another  of  serfdom,  at  another 
of  the  '  corr^es '  and  other  burdens  of  feudalism.  In 
modern  timet  it  takes  the  form  of  the  wage  ^item,  by 
which  the  labourer  ia  compelled  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich.  Uut  democracy  has  come,  and  the  most 
numerous  class  will  soon  become  the  most  powerful,  if 
they  unite  in  all  conntricB.  and  discard  the  sentiments 
and  the  diviaions  of  local  {mtriotigni.  The  event  to 
which  the  digcijileB  of  Mnrx  are  accustomed  to  point  as 
realiiiiug  the  beet  their  denntioitalising  teaching  ia  the 
Commniie.  when  the  French  proletariat  found  their 
opportanity,  iu  the  crushing  disaster  of  their  country. 
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to  attempt  a  revolution  in  the  interests  of  their  order. 
It  is  an  event  still  much  commemorated  and  honoured 
in  the  more  uncompromising  socialistic  circles,  and 
they  justly  boast  that  men  moulded  in  their  principles 
took  the  leading  part  in  accomplishing  it.* 

The  Commune,  however,  was  the  flower  of  the  new 
teaching,  and  we  are  at  present  concerned  with  the 
seed.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1848  the 
Belgian  authorities  expelled  Marx  from  Brussels,  and 
he  gladly  went  to  Paris.  The  aspect  of  Europe  in  this 
year  of  revolution  seemed  very  favourable  to  his  de- 
signs, and  in  1848  he  put  forward,  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  his  disciples,  a  German  programme  of  commu- 
nism which,  although  it  did  not  attract  much  imme- 
diate attention,  has  a  considerable  importance,  for  it 
is  the  first  clearly  formulated  exposition  of  the  designs 
of  the  party,  and  the  parent  of  the  many  programmes 
that  were  to  come.  Marx  and  his  fellow-signatories 
demanded  'the  proclamation  of  a  republic;  payment 
of  members  of  Parliament ;  the  conversion  of  princely 
and  other  feudal  estates  with  mines,  &c.,  into  public 
property  ;  the  appropriation  by  the  State  of  all  means 
of  transport,  as  railways,  canals,  steamships,  roads,  and 
IK)rt8  ;  the  restriction  of  the  laws  of  succession  ;  the 
introduction  of  heavy  progressive  taxes,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  excise  duties ;  the  establishment  of  national 
workshops  ;  State  guarantee  to  all  workmen  of  an  ex- 
istence, provision  for  the  incapable,  universal  and  free 
education.'  They  desired  also  the  immediate  expro- 
priation of  landed  property,  and  the  employment  of  the 
renta    for  State  purpoees;    the  centralisation  of  all 
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credit,  by  the  formation  with  State  capital  ot  snatioual 
bank  baring  a  complete  monopoly ;  the  institution  at 
public  expense  of  great  indnatrial  armies  working  in 
common.  They  denounced  the  existing  systdm  of 
marriage  and  the  family  as  resting'  on  capital  or  pri- 
vate gain.  They  declared  that  their  objects  conld  only 
be  attained  by  force  and  by  a  radical  revolution,  and 
they  called  on  the  'proletariat'  of  all  countries  to 
anite,  and  to  support  any  party  or  movement  that 
ooald  shake  the  existing  fabric  of  society.' 

Marx  soon  returned  to  Prussia,  resumed  his  news- 
paper work,  and  endeavoured  to  foment  and  encourage 
■Socialist  risings.  But  after  the  restoration  of  order  iu 
Germany  his  jonmal  was  suppressed.  He  was  again 
expelled  from  Pruasia,  and,  as  he  was  refused  permis- 
■ion  to  settle  in  France,  he  took  refuge  in  London, 

I  where  he  became  the  Loudon  correspondent  of  the 
'  New  York  Tribune,'  and  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  writing,  and  in  forming  or  promot- 

,    ing  Socialist  leagues. 

His  great  work  was  in  connection  with  the  Interna- 
tional Society.  Tliis  society  seems  to  have  been  first 
auggeeted  when  some  skilled  French  workmen  were 
■out  to  London,  at  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  Goveni- 
ment,  in  18G2,  fur  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  great 
Exhibition  of  that  year,  and  studying  the  relative  in- 
dustrial progress  of  different  nations.  They  employed 
themselves,  among  other  things,  in  carefully  examin- 
ing English  trade  uhions ;  and  t)iey  were  received 
with  much  cordiality  by  English  working-class  leaders. 
The  International  Society  was  founded  at  a  meeting 
which  was  held  in  St.  Martin's  Ilall,  in  September 
18S4.  under  tlie  jtresidency  of  Professor  Itcosly.   Marx, 

■  DavMMl'a  Oerman  Seeiatirm,  pp.  tM-95,  233-37. 
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Mazziniy  and  an  English  working-class  agitator  named 
Odger,  whose  speeches  will  probably  be  in  the  recollec- 
I  tion  of  many  of  my  readers,  bore  a  large  part  in  its 

foundation.^  Mazzini,  however,  had  no  sympathy  with 
Marx,  and  when  he  found  that  the  new  organisation 
was  not  likely  to  be  used  for  purely  political  objects,  he 
withdrew  from  it.  The  French  element  in  the  move- 
ment acquired  about  this  time  a  considerable  accession 
of  strength  owing  to  the  law  of  1864,  which  made 
working  men's  coalitions  legal  in  France  ;  but  German 
influence,  and  especially  that  of  Marx,  soon  became  the 
most  powerful,  though  in  the  first  manifestoes  of  the 
International  his  distinctive  doctrines  were  either  con- 
cealed or  greatly  attenuated. 

It  was,  as  its  name  implied,  a  central  and  interna- 
tional society,  intended  to  afliliute  workmen's  associa- 
tions in  all  countries,  to  bring  their  members  into  close 
correspondence,  to  hold  ixjriodical  congresses  at  which 
their  common  interests  might  be  discussed,  and  to  im- 
part a  common  direction  to  their  policy.  It  was  soon 
found  that  it  included  wide  diiTcrenccs  of  opinion. 
The  German  element,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  French 
element,  aimed  at  a  total  destruction  of  the  existing 
fabric  of  society  and  a  complete  spoliation  of  property. 
The  English  representatives,  for  the  most  part,  desired 
little  more  than  that  light  should  be  thrown  on  the 
condition  of  working  men  in  diiTercnt  lands,  the  pro- 
blems they  had  to  solve,  and  the  solutions  they  pro- 
posed ;  and  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  beating  down  of  wages  in  one  country  by  the  im- 
portation of  labourers  from  another.  It  was  ultimately 
decided  not  to  interfere  in  anv  wav  with  the  different 
M'orking-class  associations  that  were  affiliated  to  tb^ 


*  Set  WouUey*t  Commtmitm  and  SocialiBm,  p.  188. 
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societr,  and  the  manifesto  which  was  issned  describing 
its  objects  was  drawn  up  in  eminently  moderate  and 
almost  colourless  language, 
u.t'-y  It  stated  that  the  emancipation  of  the  working 
^7  classes  must  be  effected  by  themselves,  and  that  the  end 
for  which  they  sliould  labour  shonld  be  eqaa]  rights 
and  duties  for  nl),  and  the  annihilation  of  all  claas 
domination  ;  tliiit  the  economical  subjection  of  the 
workman  to  those  who  possess  the  means  of  work,  and 
therefore  of  livelihood,  is  the  first  cause  of  political, 
moral,  and  material  servitude ;  that  the  economical 
emancipation  of  tlie  workman  should  be  the  supreme 
object,  to  which  uU  political  movements  should  be  sub- 
ordinated ;  that  hitherto  the  eEForts  of  the  working 
classes  had  failed  owing  to  the  isolation  of  the  different 
nationalities,  mid  that  the  time  had  now  come  when 
workmen  of  all  coutitries  should  combine  to  solve  a 
problem  wliich  vaa  neither  local  nor  national,  but  ap> 
plied  to  all  countries  in  which  modern  life  exists.  In 
accordance  with  this  preamble  the  council  elected  by 
the  assembly  in  Ht.  llartiu's  Hall  had  undertaken  to 
found  an  Internationul  Society  of  Labourers,  in  which 
the  workmen  of  different  countries  who  aspired  to 
matua)  assistance,  progress,  and  the  complete  emanci- 
pation of  their  class,  might  find  a  central  point  of 
communication  mid  co-opcnition.  They  declared  that 
this  society,  and  ttll  the  societies  and  individuals  con- 
nected with  it,  acknowledged  tliat  truth,  morality,  and 
justice,  witiioHl  distinction  of  colour,  creed,  or  na> 
tionality,  should  bo  t)ie  foundation  of  their  conduct. 
They  deemed  it  their  duty  to  claim  for  all  the  rights 
\  of  men  and  of  cltizeushi]) — '\o  duties  witboot  righta, 
\  no  rights  without  duties,' ' 

u  hligrtU,  pp.  lSS-44.     I  bsre  difhlly 
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It  is  probable  that  this  manifesto  represented  the 
genuine  opinions  of  a  considerable  portion  of  those 
who  signed  it,  and  it  certainly  contained  nothing  that 
was  in  any  degree  dishonest  or  dishonourable.  It 
seemed  to  point  mainly  to  tiie  formation  of  co-operative 
societies,  enabling  working  men  to  become  tlieir  own 
masters,  and,  whether  this  sciieme  was  feasible  or  not, 
tiiere  was  at  least  no  objection  to  be  raised  against  it 
on  tlie  score  of  morality.  Questions  relating  to  mar- 
riage and  to  religions  belief,  which  were  so  prominent 
in  Continental  Socialism,  were  carefully  avoided  ;  con- 
fiscation, which  was  a  cardinal  point  in  the  schemes  of 
Marx  and  Lassalle,  was  never  suggested  ;  and  although 
the  working  classes  in  different  nationalities  were  in- 
vited to  communicate  and  combine,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  manifesto  that  was  in  any  degree  inconsistent 
with  a  genuine  patriotism.  The  divisions  in  the  So- 
cialist camp  were  very  serious,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
widest  compromise  that  some  imperfect  semblance  of 
unity  could  be  preserved.  In  England,  there  was  then 
no  perceptible  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  more 
extreme  views  of  the  Continental  Socialists.  In  Ger- 
many, the  followers  of  Lassalle  and  the  followers  of 
Marx  were  bitterly  opposcil.  In  France,  though 
branches  of  the  International  were  s))cedily  established 
in  most  of  the  great  towns,  subscriptions  came  in  very 
slowly.  Personal  jealousies  and  suspicions,  and  grave 
dissensions  of  principle,  api>cared,  and  they  broke  out 
fiercely  in  a  clandestine  meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  chief  French  industries  wliich  was  held  in  Paris. 
There  was  a  powerful  party  who  wished  the  French 
delegation  to  be  essentially  and  exclusively  Republican, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Emjure  and  theestal>lishnient 
of  a  democratic  republic  to  be  made  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  society.     There   was  dissension  about 
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thi^  emancipaUon  of  Pobmd  ihoaM  be 
doded  Mnong  the  objects  <rf  the  IntenuUioiial ;  vhcdier 
female  blx>ar  and  iiiteUectoal  labour  sboold  be  leoqg- 
nimsA.  The  inajoritj  of  the  French  vorkmen  looked 
vith  great  dusfarour  on  the  adminion  of  la  wren,  jour- 
naJixtJi,  and  profe»8or»  into  their  oonncila:  thcj  eon- 
uidfsrf^l  that  such  men  were  far  too  cksdj  oooiiected 
with  the  bf/urg€0isie,  and  thej  desired  thai  mannal 
labour  alone  should  be  represented  in  the  IntemadoiiaL 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  nrged  that  the  men  vhom  it 
was  proposed  to  exclude  were  the  tcit  men  who  had 
chiefly  created,  organised,  and  managed  the  whole 
K^jcialist  movement,  and  that  without  their  assistanoe 
that  moTement  was  very  likely  to  collapse.  English 
and  Oerman  Totcs,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  French 
delegates,  at  last  secured  their  admission.* 

The  Congrcnfs  of  Geneva,  which  was  held  in  1866, 
and  tlie  Congress  of  Lausanne,  which  was  held  in  1867, 
ajff^'rar  U/tli  to  have  been  very  inoffensive.  Many  sub- 
J#!f'ts  were  discuRsed.  Some  crude  ideas  were  thrown 
out.  It  WAS  resolverl  that  railways  ought  to  be  in  the 
handH  of  the  State,  but  the  congress  did  not  attempt 
Up  define  the  means  of  acquiring  them  ;  there  was  a 
strong  tendency  in  favour  of  a  limitation  of  working 
hours,  but  no  stefis  of  a  really  revolutionary  character 
were  tiketi.  Tlie  society  became  more  popular  when 
it  was  shown  that  it  could  do  something  to  procure  in- 
ternational sn|ii>ort  for  local  strikes,  and  to  prevent  in 


'An  mt^tmnt  of  lliMie  din- 
0fn»Uin»  wUI  In*  f<MifMl  in 
It* A»»oe%niiom  imternnlionaie  de» 
Tramili»ur$.  par  K.  Frilmnnrt 
Tun  di*  »••  KunrUti'uni.  Tb^rr 
U  A  useful  linU*  liiwioirt  de 
i  /tiUmaiwmiif,  hy  .fa(f|ii4*ff 
I'opulttt,  publM'id'ln  IIm*  Hi- 


Uioikiqtte  rifpMiaif9  in  1R71, 
which  fires  the  chief  docn- 
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time  of  strikes  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  hi- 
bour ;  and  it  was  in  this  direction  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  members  wished  it  chiefly  to  develop.  '  In 
1868  some  members  were  prosecuted  and  condemned  to 
small  fines  in  France  for  belonging  to  an  association 
unauthorised  by  law;  but  there  was  no  disposition 
shown  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  deal  harshly 
with  its  members.^ 

In  the  Congress  at  Brussels,  in  1868,  signs  of  a  more 
revolutionary  spirit  appeared,  but  it  was  not  nntil  the 
Congress  of  Basle,  in  ^869,  that  the  International  de- 
finitely identified  itself  with  a  policy  of  spoliation.  It 
was  the  policy  of  Marx,  but  the  chief  resolution  was 
introducei  by  a  French  delegate  named  Paepe,  who 
induced  the  congress  to  vote  that  all  private  property 
in  land  should  be  at  once  abolished,  and  that  all 
farmers  should  hold  their  farms  in  lease  from  the 
State,  paying  their  rents  to  it  alone.  As  a  transitional 
measure,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor, who  cultivated  what  is  now  his  own  land, 
might  be  exempt  from  rent  during  his  life.  After  his 
death  his  plot  of  land  was  to  pass  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  tlie  others.'  A  motion  was  made  that  all 
inheritance  of  property  should  be  abolished ;  but,  al- 
though the  congress  would  not  reject,  it  was  not  pre- 
pared to  adopt,  so  radical  a  measure.  An  amendment 
limiting  inheritance,  as  a  transitory  measure,  to  near 
kindred  met  with  a  large  amount  of  support ;  but  there 
were  many  abstentions,  and  it  accordingly  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  assent  of  a  full  majority  of  the  congress.* 

Differences  of  opinion  on  other  points  were  very  ap- 


*  T^Telrre,      Lt     SofialitwM  '  Wooltey,  pp    144-45.     Th« 
Coniemporaim^  pp.  179-82.  numbers  were,  S2  in  favour  of 
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frtr^uU  One  French  reprEsenttdre  vmmcd  bz«  fellon 
UuU  th<!;  coane  ther  were  taking  voaid  alknate  fnm 
tb^rm  the  whole  body  of  the  French  pcaouit  propneton^ 
Mful  that  it  wag  the  opposition  of  this  daa  that  cmdwd 
the  Kepoblic  of  IMH.  He  added,  that  the  oolj  renh 
of  a  collective  ownership  of  the  soil  would  be  that  the 
whole  raral  population  would  beoome  a  popalatioa  of 
mzrfii,  jrf^orming  forced  Ubonr  at  the  oommand  of  the 
a^enU  of  the  .State,  and  that  thej  would  gain  nothing 
ill  material  well  being  that  could  compenaate  them  for 
tlie  total  destruction  of  their  li^rty.'  The  term  '  Cul- 
ksciivist'  aliout  this  time  became  common.  Like  most 
H/xrialist  terms,  it  was  somewhat  Tague,  or  at  least 
corererl  many  subdiTisions  of  opinion ;  but  its  general 
iflea  was  tliat  all  the  means  of  production — land,  m*- 
cliifi<;ry,  uud  ^;ajiital — should  be  appropriated  by  the 
HtaU;,  thoiigli,  Hiibject  to  this  condition,  men  were  to  be 
allow<-^J  Uf  own,  to  save,  and  even  to  inherit,  provided 
that  iUay  did  not  turn  what  they  possessed  into  capital. 
The  CV;llectiviHt4  were  opposed  to  the  Communists,  who 
would  di;nv  U}  the  individual  even  this  small  measure 

■ 

of  li\t4'riy,  awl  aggrandise  still  further  the  power  of  the 

It  was  alKiiit  tliiri  time,  also,  that  tlie  influence  of  the 
Kiunian  NihiliMt,  Bakiinin,  became  considerable,  and  it 
WU4  exerU^i  in  strong  opposition  to  Marx.  liakunin 
Mi'ms  U}  uifi  U*  Ix)  l>CHt  described  by  the  term  fau 
furUuz,  which  Tliiors  once  applied,  with  less  justice, 
to  anotiufr  (lolitician.  He  illustrates  the  mania  for 
di'Ntruction  which  somotimes  takes  hold  of  a  diseased 
niiturif^  and  is  proliably  a  good  deal  strengthened  by  a 
kind  of  vanity  very  common  in  our  generation.     It 

*  K#ii  iiU  tpiMfli  lo  I^velcye,  •  Leroy-Beaolieo,  J^  Coiierti' 

p    tWl  Tifme,  pp.  6-H. 
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makes  men  feverishly  anxious  that  no  one  should  pass 
them  in  the  race,  holding  opinions  more  'advanced' 
than  themselves.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  in 
his  own  path,  Bakunin  can  hardly  be  outstripped. 
He  preached,  as  he  said,  'not  only  the  collective 
ownership  of  the  soil,  but  also  of  all  riches,  to  be 
effected  by  a  complete  abolition  of  the  State  aa  a  poli- 
tical and  juridical  entity  .  .  .  ;  the  destruction  of  all 
national  and  territorial  States,  and  on  their  ruins  the 
construction  of  an  international  State  consisting  of  the 
millions  of  workmen.'^  *  It  is  necessary,'  he  said,  *  to 
destroy  all  existing  institutions — the  State,  the  Church, 
the  law  court,  the  bank,  the  university,  the  army,  andj 
the  police,  all  of  whicli  are  fortresses  of  privilege\ 
against  the  proletariat.  One  method,  which  is  par-l 
ticularly  efficacious,  is  to  burn  all  papers,  so  as  to^ 
destroy  the  whole  legal  basis  of  family  and  property. 
It  is  a  colossal  work,  but  it  will  be  accomplished.'^  He 
objected  to  the  Communists,  that  their  theory  recog- 
nised and  strengthened  the  power  of  existing  States, 
all  of  which  must  be  abolished. 

It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  force  of  the  volcanic 
elements  that  underlie  civilised  society  that  such  a  roan 
should  have  obtained  a  large  following.  He  represented 
a  great  body  of  French  and  Italian  workmen  in  the 
Congress  of  Basle,  and  he  set  up  a  rival  society,  called 
'An  Alliance  of  the  Social  Democracy.'  Ita  programme 
consisted  of  atheism  ;  the  abolition  of  all  worship  ;  the 
substitution  of  science  for  faith,  and  human  justice  for 
Divine  justice  ;  the  abolition  of  marriage  as  a  political, 
religious,  judicial,  and  civil  institution  ;  of  all  inheri- 
tance ;  of  private  property  in  all  its  forms,  and  of  all 


■  I^releye,  p.  SCO.  *  Malon,  !^  Sociatisme  Integral^ 
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existing  States  aiid  bodies  invested  with  anthorilj. 
Collective  ]>roperty  and  industrial  associations,  and 
'universal  and  international  solidarity,  discarding  all 
politics  founded  on  so-called  patriotism  and  the  nralnr 
of  nations/  were  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  rege- 
nerated world.' 

Socialism  in  18G9  and  1870,  in  its  different  forms,  ad- 
vanced rapidly.  The  International  established  branch- 
es in  nearly  every  European  country,  and  it  had  taken 
some  root  in  America.  It  was  assisted  bv  formidable 
strikes  which  broke  out  in  France  and  Belgium,  and 
by  the  unbounded  latitude  of  the  press  which  existed 
in  France  in  the  last  days  of  the  Empire.  Its  litera- 
ture in  newspapers  and  periodicals  became  very  con- 
siderable, and  its  revolutionary  tendencies  more  clearly 
marked.  I^uveleve  has  noticed  that  while  in  its  earlier 
days  the  cliief  task  of  the  International  was  to  raise 
wages  and  assist  strikes,  it  was  now  mainly  concerned 
with  the  transformation  of  society.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  1870  its  cosmopoliten  character  was 
shown  by  mme  addresses  of  protest  and  mutual  sym- 
pathy emanating  from  working  men  belonging  to  each 
of  the  belligerent  nations ;  but  in  the  fierce  clash  of 
)mKHions  that  ensued  they  passed  almost  un])erceived. 

Then  came  the  seventv-three  terrible  days  of  tho 
C/ommune.  and  during  this  time  members  of  the  In- 
ternational bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  government 
of  PariK.  In  the  agony  of  the  struggle  there  was  little 
time  for  re(»rganiHing  society,  and  the  ghastly  scenes  of 
anarchy,  of  delilx'rutc  and  cold-blooded  murder,  and 
of  gigantic  incendiarism  that  soon  took  place  have  di- 
verted all  attention  from  the  attempts  to  realise  the 
programme  of  Socialism.    Nor,  indeed,  had  those  at- 

*  Wool«e>,  p.  148. 
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tempts  mncli  importance.  The  decrees  sweeping  away 
some  of  the  arrears  of  house-rent,  postponing  the  pay- 
ment of  commercial  debts,  and  suspending  the  sale  of 
pledged  articles,  might  have  been  taken  in  any  period 
of  extreme  and  desperate  crisis.  Other  decrees  of  the 
Commune  reduced  the  salaries  of  all  functionaries;  for- 
bade employers  to  punish  workmen  by  levying  fines  or 
withholding  wages;  prohibited  night-work  in  baker- 
ies, and  ordered  that  all  workshops  which  had  been 
abandoned  should  be  reported  to  the  Revolutionary  Go- 
vernment, in  order  that  they  should  be  converted  into 
co-operative  associations  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen. 
Priests  and  monks  were  treated  as  wild  beasts,  and 
many  of  them  were  murdered  with  every  circumstance 
of  deliberate  ferocity ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  the  Commune  should  have  decreed  the  confiscation 
of  all  property  belonging  to  religious  corporations,  and 
the  suppression  of  all  State  endowments  of  religion.^ 

There  has  been  some  dispute  about  the  part  borne 
by  the  International  in  the  rising  of  1871.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  the  central  council  in  London  had  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  say  to  it.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
no  one  could  have  anticipated  the  Communist  revolu- 
tion, and,  when  it  became  possible,  Paris  was  surround- 
ed by  a  ring  of  German  ba3'onets,  which  elTectually 
excluded  external  interference.  Nor,  it  may  be  added, 
had  the  central  council  of  the  International  any  dispo- 
sition to  take  the  initiative  in  political  revolution.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  Socialists  in  Paris  threw  themselves  passionately 
into  the  rising ;  that  a  large  proportion  of  its  ablest. 


*Merfncix,  Iai  Franet  Soaa-  (Sd  cd.),  p.  62;  Mmrtio'i  //•>- 
iiste,  pfi.  81-<82,  103;  Mendeis  toirt  de  Pmmtt  d«puu  1789, 
Lu  73  JomrnitM  dt  ia  Commmnt     tome  rii.  394. 
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tliough  not  its  most  violent,  leaders  were  drawn  from 
the  ranks  of  the  IntemaUonal,  arid  that,  when  the 
struggle  was  over,  Marx  and  the  council  in  London, 
as  well  as  innumerable  Socialists  in  other  countries^ 
expressed  the  warmest  sympathy  and  admiration  for 
the  defeated  (Tommunists. 

The  well-known  French  Socialist,  Malon,  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Commune,  and  he  illustrates 
the  relation  of  the  International  to  this  revolution  by 
the  aloe,  which,  after  many  yeara,  throws  out  a  splen- 
did flower,  and  then  dies  away.  Its  history  in  the  peri- 
od immediately  following  the  Communist  rising  was 
one  of  constant  and  bitter  dissension,  which  it  is  not 
here  necessary  to  relate.  The  supreme  council  was 
transferred  to  New  York ;  it  lost  its  influence,  and 
the  organisation  either  ceased  to  exist  or  took  new 
forms.  But  the  movement  towards  Socialism  continu- 
ally spread.  »Socialist  congresses  multiplied,  and  that 
which  was  licld  in  Gotha  in  1875  had  a  special  im- 
portance in  drawing  together  tlie  divergent  sections 
of  German  Socialism.  Its  programme  was  nnnsually 
full.  It  was  adoptcil  in  its  principal  parts  by  Socialist 
bodies  in  many  countries,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
best  historian  of  the  International,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  expression  of  the 
views  of  the  whole  body  of  Continental  Socialists.' 

It  states  that  all  wealth  and  all  civilisation  spring 
from  labour,  and  that  the  whole  fruit  of  labour  be- 
longs to  society — that  is  to  say,  to  all  the  members. 
All  men  are  under  an  obligation  to  work,  and  each 
member  has  a  right  to  receive  of  the  fruit  of  this  work 
the  part  reasonably  necessary  to  satisfy  all  his  wants. 

In  the  existing  state  of  society,  the  means  of  work 
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are  monopolised  by  the  capitalist  class,  aud  the  depeu* 
dence  of  the  working  class  caused  by  this  monopoly  is 
the  source  of  misery  and  of  servitude  in  all  its  forms. 

The  emancipation  of  labour  requires  the  transfer  of 
all  the  means  of  work  to  society  as  a  whole,  the  collec- 
tive regulation  of  all  work,  and  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  its  produce. 

The  emancipation  of  labour  can  only  be  effected  by 
the  labouring  class,  all  other  classes  being  reactionary. 

Starting  from  these  principles,  the  Socialist  working 
party  of  Germany  aims  by  all  legal  means  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  State  in  a  socialistic  society.  It  un- 
dertakes to  break  'the  brazen  law  of  wages ;'  to  put  an 
end  to  'exploitation'  in  all  its  forms,  and  to  all  politi- 
cal aud  social  inequality. 

While  in  the  first  instance  limiting  its  action  to  its 
own  country,  it  recognises  the  international  character 
of  the  working-class  movement,  and  will  fulfil  the  duties 
arising  from  it  so  as  to  realise  the  fraternity  of  all  men. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  solution  of  the  social 
question  it  demands  the  formation  of  co-operative  as- 
sociations of  workmen  acting  with  State  help,  and  at 
the  same  time  under  the  democratic  control  of  the 
workers.  These  associations  must  be  sufficiently  nu-[ 
merons  to  become  the  point  of  departure  for  the  so- 
cialistic organisation  of  collective  labour. 

The  Socialist  working  party  of  Oermany  demand  as 
the  foundation  of  the  State  equal  and  direct  universal 
suffrage  in  all  elections,  general  and  local,  and  includ- 
ing all  citizens  above  the  age  of  twenty.  The  voting 
is  to  take  place  on  a  Sunday  or  other  holiday.  It  is  to 
he  secret,  and  it  is  also  to  be  obligatory. 

They  demand  also  dirci*t  legislation  by  the  people : 
war  and  peace  voted  by  the  people ;  the  substitution  of 
a  national  militia  for  permanent  armies ;  the  8U])prcs- 
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public  n\(:hUu'^,  and  combinations;  justice  ad  muiiaiered 
bj  the  people  and  administered  gntuitoiulj ;  free  Stale 
edocation  in  all  gndei,and  the  complete  diaoonnection 
of  religion  from  the  OoTemmenL 

Am  long  ai  the  present  oonttitation  of  eocietj  exiata 
the  Socialist  workmen  of  Germany  demand  the  greatest 
pomble  extension  of  political  liberties ;  a  single  direct 
and  progressive  tax  upon  rerennes;  nnlimited  ri^ta 
of  combination  ;  a  normal  day  of  laboor,  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  society ;  a  prohibition  of  Son- 
day  work ;  a  limitation  in  the  interests  of  health  and 
morality  of  the  work  of  children  and  women ;  a  severe 
sanitary  inspection  of  all  forms  of  labonr  by  inspecton 
named  by  the  workmen  ;  a  regnlation  of  prison  labonr, 
and  a  completely  free  administration  of  idl  institnticms 
established  for  the  assistance  of  the  working  classes. ' 

This  comprehensive  programme  comprises  some  ar- 
ticles which  are  very  feasible  and  reasonable,  and  othen 
which  could  only  be  carried  oat  by  the  violent  spolia- 
tion of  all  existing  property  and  a  total  revolution  of 
society.  Tlic  urticle  admitting,  as  a  transitional  mea- 
sure, coK>i>ertttivc  societies  was  doe  to  the  followers  of 
liassiille.  In  most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  document 
the  influence  of  Marx  prevailed.  The  sharp  division 
between  tlie  wage-earning  class  and  ail  other  classes 
was  his  cardinal  doctrine,  and  the  appropriation  without 
pun;hase  by  the  community  of  all  the  land,  machinery, 
and  cajiital  which  belongs  to  private  persons,  whether 
they  have  received  or  inherited  it  from  others  or  whether 
they  have  acquired  it  through  their  own  industry  and 
saving,  is  an  object  which  seems  common  to  all  the 
leading  sects  of  Continental  Socialists. 
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On  the  means  of  attaining  this  object  they  are  not 
agreed.  The  predominant  and^  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
more  rational  opinion  is,  that  the  great  multitude  of 
the  owners  of  property  can  never  be  dispossessed  ex- 
cept by  force.  This  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  Marx, 
though  in  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  congress  at 
The  Hague,  in  1872,  he  admitted  the  possibility  in 
some  countries  of  a  peaceful  solution.  '  We  do  not 
deny/  he  said,  '  that  there  are  countries,  as  America, 
England,  and  Holland,  where  working  men  can  reach 
their  ends  by  pacific  means.  If  this  is  true,  we  must 
still  acknowledge  that  in  most  Continental  countries 
force  must  be  the  lever  of  our  revolution.'  ^  Bebel, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  impoi-ttmt  of  the  later  disciples 
of  Marx,  has  never  concealed  his  opinion.  '  We  aim,'j 
he  said,  '  in  the  domain  of  politics,  at  Republicanism  ;| 
in  the  domain  of  economics,  at  Socialism ;  and  in  the 
domain  of  what  is  to-day  called  religion,  at  atheism.' 
'  There  are  only  two  ways  of  attaining  our  economic 
ends.  The  one  is  the  general  supplanting  of  the  pri- 
vate undertaken?  by  means  of  legislation  when  the  de- 
mocratic State  has  been  established.  .  .  .  The  other, 
and  decidedly  shorter,  though  also  violent  way,  would 
be  forcible  expropriation— the  abolition  of  private  un- 
dertakers at  one  stroke,  irrespective  of  the  means  to  be 
employed.  .  .  .  There  is  no  need  to  be  horrified  at  this 
possible  use  of  force,  or  to  cry  *  Murder'  at  the  sup- 
pression of  rightful  existences,  at  forcible  expropriation, 
and  80  forth.  History  teaches  that,  as  a  rule,  new 
idaas  only  assert  themselves' through  a  violent  struggle 
between  their  representatives  and  the  representatives 
of  the  past.'' 
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Auotlier  school,  however,  maintain  that  by  the  aa- 
sistance  of  democratic  institutions  the  whole  proceBS 
can  be  accomplished  by  mere  force  of  law.  It  is  only 
necessary,  they  say,  for  the  Socialist  party  to  obtain  an 
iiiicoiitroHed  ascendency  in  the  legislature,  and  all  the 
rest  will  easily  follow.  The  repudiation  of  national 
debts,  which  is  one  leading  article  of  the  party,  presents 
no  difiiculty.  It  only  requires  a  simple  breach  of  faith 
— the  violation  of  the  promise  in  virtue  of  which  the 
money  had  been  lent.  Land  confiscation  does  not  need 
even  a  change  of  title-deeds.  It  can  be  effected  by  a 
s})ecial  tax  diverting  to  the  State  all  that  portion  of 
the  profit  which  now  takes  the  form  of  rent  Private 
industries  can  be  strangled  by  the  competition  of  co- 
operative institutions  endowed  out  of  taxation,  and  out 
of  taxation  levied  on  the  very  class  whose  private  indus- 
try it  is  desired  to  crush.  A  single  highly  graduated 
tax  on  incomes,  and  a  legal  prohibition  of  inheritance, 
could  easily  and  effectually  destroy  all  private  wealth. 
The  agglomeration  of  industries  into  large  companies, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  generation,  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  democratic  municipal  and  county 
govenimcnt,  would,  it  is  maintained,  greatly  facilitate 
the  process  of  confiscation  and  transformation. 

There  is'^also  an  intermediate  opinion,  which  is  pro- 
bably still  more  widely  lield.  It  is  that  the  full  ends 
of  Socialism  can  never  be  attained  without  violence, 
but  that  constitutional  agitation  would  greatly  help  by 
placing  all  the  posts  and  elements  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Socialists,  and  thus  giving  them  a  commanding 
'vantiige-ground  when  the  struggle  breaks  out. 

This  question  for  some  time  greatly  occupied  and  di- 
vided the  Socialist  body,  especially  after  the  stringent 
anti-Socialist  legislation  which  wius  carried  in  Germany 
in  1878.     Most,  the  notorious  editor  of  the  '  Freiheit,' 
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and  a  German  named  Hasselmaun,  led  the  more  violent, 
or,  as  we  should  now  call  it,  the  Anarchist  party,  which 
placed  all  its  hope  in  armed  insurrection,  and  until 
that  insurrection  could  be  effected  advocated  dynamite, 
assassination,  and  all  other  means  of  destroying  a  capi- 
talist society.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  the  par- 
liamentary party,  led  by  Bebel  and  Liebknecht,  who 
desired  that  Socialism  should  pursue  its  parliamentary 
course  ;  though,  as  has  been  already  seen,  they  were 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  force  was  the  ultimate 
solution.  After  many  abortive  negotiations,  the  ques- 
tion was  brought  before  an  important  Socialist  congress 
which  was  held  at  the  old  castle  of  Wydcn,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  1880.  Most  and  Uasselmann  did  not  appear, 
and  after  much  discussion  the  congress  gave  a  decided 
victory  to  the  parliamentary  party.  The  Anarchist 
leaders  were  severed  from  the  body,  on  the  charge  of 
having  undermined  its  discipline,  and  the  congress  ex- 
pressed its  full  confidence  in  its  parliamentary  leaders. 
It  at  the  same  time  revised  the  programme  of  Gotha  by 
effacing  the  word  '  legal '  from  the  clause  in  which  that 
congress  described  tiie  means  by  which  the  Socialists 
were  aiming  at  their  ideid.  It  formally  adopted  a  Zurich 
paper,  called  the  '  Sozial-Dcmokrat,'  as  the  one  official 
organ  of  their  party,  and  it  issued  a  manifesto  which 
clearly  shows  that  the  difference  between  the  modenitc 
and  the  extreme  ]>arty  was  only  a  difference  of  exjx)- 
diency,  and  not  of  principles  or  of  aims.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  workmen's  Socialist  party  in  Germany, 
and  to  their  co-religionists  and  sympathisers  in  all 
countries ;  and  a  few  condensed  extracts  will  sufficiently 
show  its  purport. 

The  Social  Democratic  party  of  Germany,  it  K:iid, 
will  continue  to  the  end  what  it  has  liecn  at  the  begin- 
ning— the  champion  of  the  emancipation  of  a  crushed 
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and  exploited  people.  It  will  continue  to  straggle 
courageously,  perseveringly,  and  deliberately  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  insensate  and  criminal  order  of 
things,  both  political  and  social,  which  now  exists. 
The  persecutions  of  an  infamous  Government  and  a 
not  less  infamous  bourgeoisie  have  not  bent  the  demo- 
cracy :  it  remains  faithful  to  its  principle  and  its  reTO- 
lutionary  courage. 

The  immense  majority  of  the  German  Social  Demo- 
crats never  indulged  in  the  illusion  that  democracy 
would  succeed  by  purely  legal  means  in  effecting  the 
triumph  of  their  principles ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  privileged  classes  would  of  their  own  accord  re- 
nounce their  privileges. 

But  no  German  Democrat  has  ever  thought  that  he 
should  therefore  renounce  our  principles.  If  the  pri- 
vileged classes  close  the  legal  way — the  way  we  should 
prefer — all  means  will  be  good  tons.  The  political  and 
economical  masters  of  Germanv  wish  a  war  to  death. 
They  will  have  it,  and  the  whole  responsibility  will 
rest  upon  them. 

Our  party,  however,  will  never  lightly  risk  a  crimi- 
nal revolution,  which  would  greatly  compromise  our 
<!ause.  The  jK^oplo  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  for 
the  struggle ;  it  would  throw  back  for  many  years  the 
realisation  of  our  ideas,  and  it  would  be  a  great  crime, 
for  it  would  uselessly  she<l  tlie  precious  blood  of  the 
|HK>ple. 

The  first  duty  of  every  revolutionist  is  to  prepare  in- 
scuKibly  the  way  for  the  revolution  in  its  definite  and 
violent  form  by  spreading  our  principles  among  the 
|»eoplc,  strengthening  the  party  which  is  to  lead  the 
coining  struggle,  weakening  and  paralysing  the  enemy. 

If,  through  the  force  of  circumstances,  extreme  mea- 
sures some  day  come,  the  German  Socialists  will  prove 
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that  they  know  how  to  do  their  duty.  They  will  enter 
into  the  struggle  well  prepared,  and  with  the  hope  of 
conquest. 

This  is  the  spirit  that  has  inspired  the  decisions  of 
our  congress.  As  a  means  both  of  agitation  and  of 
propagandism,  the  Socialists  are  invited  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  all  elections  which  offer  the  smallest  chance 
of  success,  whether  they  be  for  the  Reichstag,  the 
Landtag,  or  the  commune. 

While  regulating  our  internal  affairs,  we  have  never 
for  a  moment  forgotten  the  bonds  that  unite  our  party 
indissolubly  with  our  brothers  in  other  countries  and 
other  tongues — with  the  socialist  proletariat  of  the 
whole  world. 

An  office  is  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  close  and  uninterrupted  communication 
with  Socialists  in  other  countries,  and  wherever  in  the 
world  there  is  a  struggle  to  emancipate  the  working 
classes  from  political  and  social  servitude,  there  the 
social  democracy  of  Germany  will  be  found  ready  to 
help.' 

The  same  views  were  constantly  expressed  in  the 
official  paper  of  the  party.  Many  extracts,  both  from 
the  *  Sozial-Dcmokrat,'  which  represented  the  so-called 
Moderate  party,  and  from  the  *  Freiheit/  which  re- 
presented the  Anarchist  party,  were  read  in  the  Bun- 
desrath  in  the  March  of  1881,  and  they  show  that  no 
real  difference  of  aim  divided  them.  Both  papers 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  the  assassination  of  the 
Czar  Alexander  II.  Both  papers  acknowledged  that 
a  total  revolution  of  the  existing  fabric  of  society 
was  their  ultimate  object.  Both  papers  united  their 
dreams  of  social  regeneration  with  a  very  aggressive 
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MtA  rirukDt  atheism.  The  posgibilitj  of  a  pcacdTul 
rerolution  was  described  by  the  *  Soxial^Demoknt'  as 

*  a  pure  Utopia.'  '  We  know/  it  said,  '  that  the  ao- 
cialistic  State  will  nerer  be  realised  except  bj  a  Tiolent 
rerolutioD,  and  it  is  oor  dotj  to  spread  this  conTiction 
Uirough  all  classes/  '  We  believe  that  if  war  broke 
out  ou  our  east,  or  on  our  west,  or  from  both  qnart»B 
at  once,  another  enemy  would  arise  far  more  fonni- 
dabJe  than  the  foreign  foe,  and  that  enemj  would  be 
tlie  proletariat     It  will  then  be  a  war  to  the  death.' 

*  Sooner  or  later  will  come  a  famine,  or  an  epidemic, 
or  a  great  European  war.  In  that  day  the  cry  of  an- 
guish of  the  poor,  which  has  been  so  long  unheeded, 
wilJ  turn  into  a  cry  of  vengeance  that  will  blanch  the 
cheeks  of  the  great  and  of  the  powerful.  Then  will 
mmtui  the  hour  of  judgment,  the  hour  of  deliverance.' 

*  Chrihtianity  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  Socialism.' 
'  Wh^;ii  God  is  expelled  from  human  brains,  what  is 
cailc'<i  i\u!  Divine  Grace  will  at  the  same  time  be  ban- 
ishe^l  ;  and  when  the  heaven  above  appears  nothing 
more  than  an  immense  falsehood,  men  will  seek  to 
creaU;  for  themselves  a  heaven  below/ ' 

Huch  extracts,  taken  from  the  organ  of  the  main  and 
more  moderate  section  of  the  German  Socialists,  will 
probalily  help  to  make  the  English  reader  understand 
why  it  in  that  German  statesmen  regard  the  Socialists, 
not  as  u  normal  political  party,  but  as  the  deadly  en- 
emit*t(  of  their  country  and  of  civilised  society.  Marx, 
towardM  the  end  of  his  life,  employed  himself  in  writ- 
ing his  elaborate  treatise  on  Capital,  of  which  the  first 
volume  was  published  by  himself,  and  the  conclusion, 
after  his  death,  by  his  disciples.     It  is  not  probable 
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tliat  a  work  so  long,  so  obscure,  confused,  and  tor* 
tuous  in  its  meanings,  and  so  unspeakably  dreary  in 
its  style,  has  had  many  readers  among  the  working 
classes,  or  indeed  in  any  class  ;  but  the  mere  fact  that 
a  highly  pretentious  philosophical  treatise,  with  a 
great  parade  of  learning,  and  continually  expressing 
the  most  arrogant  contempt  for  the  most  illustrious 
economical  and  historical  writers  of  the  century,  should 
have  been  written  in  defence  of  plunder  and  revolution 
has,  no  doubt,  not  been  without  its  effect  It  is  im- 
possible in  a  short  space  to  give  a  complete  summary 
of  this  book,  but  a  few  leading  doctrines  stand  out 
prominently,  and  have  been  widely  diffused  in  more 
popular  forms  through  many  countries. 

The  work  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  furious  at- 
tack upon  capital.  It  describes  it  as  altogether  due  to 
violence  or  fraud,  extending  through  the  whole  past 
history  of  the  globe.  Marx  recognises  no  such  thing 
as  prescription.  The  frauds,  the  violence,  the  unjust 
confiscations  of  a  remote  past  are  brought  up  against 
peaceful  and  industrious  men  who  for  many  genera- 
tions have  bought,  sold,  borrowed,  and  let  with  ]>erfect 
security  on  the  faith  of  titles  fully  recognised  by  law, 
and  absolutely  undisputed  within  the  memory  of  man. 
The  most  serious  vice  of  capital  is,  however,  not  de- 
rived from  the  past.  It  lies  in  the  present  confiscation 
of  labour  and  its  fruits,  which,  according  to  Marx,  is 
its  essential  characteristic.  To  understand  his  position 
it  is  necessarv  to  consider  his  law  of  value.  He  dis- 
tinguishes  between  the  '  use  Talae'  of  a  thing  and  it8 
*  exchange  value,'  and  exchange  value,  he  maintained, 
can  only  be  created  in  one  way.  This  way  is  by  la- 
bour. All  commodities  are  merely  '  masses  of  con- 
gealed labour-time,'  and  derive  their  whole  exchange 
value  from  the  labour  bestowed  on  them.     *  The  value 
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of  every  commodity  is  determined  by  the  labour-time 
necessary  to  produce  it  iu  uormal  quantity/  *  Com- 
modities in  which  equal  quantities  of  labour  are  em- 
bodied,  or  which  can  be  produced  in  the  same  time, 
have  the  same  value/  '  All  surplus  value,  under  what- 
ever form  it  crystallises  itself — interest,  rent,  or  profit ' 
— is  only  the  '  materialisation  '  of  a  certain  amount  of 
unpaid  labour-time/ 

Two  startling  consequences  spring  from  this  doc- 
trine. One  is,  that  commerce  can  never  produce  a 
surplus  value,  or,  in  other  words,  increase  wealth.  It 
merely  moves  from  one  quarter  to  another  a  fixed 
amount  of  value,  or  '  congealed  '  labour-power.  *  A. 
may  be  clever  enough  to  get  the  advantage  of  B.  or  C. 
without  their  being  able  to  retaliate  ...  but  the 
value  in  circulation  has  not  increased  bv  one  iota — it  is 
only  distributed  differently  between  A.  and  B.  .  .  . 
The  same  change  would  have  taken  place  if  A.,  with- 
out the  formality  of  an  exchange,  had  directly  stolen 
from  B.  The  sum  of  the  values  in  circulation  can 
clearly  not  be  augmented  by  any  change  in  their  dis- 
tribution, any  more  than  the  quantity  of  precious 
metals  in  a  country  by  a  Jew  selling  a  Qneen  Anne's 
farthings  for  a  guinea.  ...  If  equivalents  are  ex- 
changed, no  surplus  value  results,  and  if  non-equiva- 
lents are  exchanged,  still  no  surplus  value.  Circula- 
tion, or  the  exchange  of  commodities,  begets  no  value.'* 

And  if  monev  devotetl  to  connnerce  or  the  mere  ex- 
change  of  commodities  is  thus  incapable  of  producing 
a  surplus  value,  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  money- 
lender's capital,  which  is  employed  in  loans.  Capital 
is  naturally  barren.     It  has  no  real  power  of  reproduc- 


*  Marz^   Capiialy  p.  6  (Eng.  trans.).     See,  too,   the  chapter  oo 
*Tbe  Labour  ProceM.'  *  Ibid.  p.  HI. 
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tion,  or  of  creating  value.  Its  power  of  acquiring 
wealth  lies  solely  in  its  power  of  purchasing  labour, 
and  enabling  its  owner  to  appropriate  the  proceeds. 
Interest  of  money  is  an  essentially  unjust  thing.  The 
expenditure  of  labour-time  can  alone  create  and  mea- 
sure increase  of  value,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  Marx  quotes, 
with  complete  approbation,  the  well-known  assertion 
of  Aristotle,  that  *  the  usurer  is  most  rightly  hated, 
because  money  itself  is  the  source  of  his  gain,  and  is 
not  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  invented, 
for  it  originated  for  the  exchange  of  commodities,  but 
interest  makes  out  of  money  more  money.  •  •  .  In- 
terest is  money  of  money  ;  so  that,  of  all  modes  of 
making  a  living,  this  is  the  most  contrary  to  nature.'^ 
I  In  what  way,  then,  is  capital  formed  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  it  is  simply  the  unpaid  and  confiscated  labour 
of  the  labourer.  The  capitalist,  having  obtained  com- 
mand of  the  means  of  production  and  subsistence,  is 
able  to  buy  at  the  price  of  a  bare  subsistence  the  whole 
labour-time  of  the  labourer.  By  right  the  capitalist 
has  no  claim  to  profit,  or  to  anything  beyond  the  mere 
sum  required  for  keeping  op  his  machinery..  In  fact 
he  is  able  to  exact  £iir  more.  The  labourer  works, 
perhaps,  for  ten  hours.  In  five  hours  he  probably 
produces  an  equivalent  to  his  subsistence,  and  he  re- 
ceives that  amount  of  the  produce  of  his  labour  in 
the  shape  of  wages.  For  the  other  five  hours  he  re- 
ceives nothing,  and  the  whole  produce  of  bis  labour  is 
appropriated  by  the  capitalist.  '  Wagea  by  their  very 
nature  always  imply  a  certain  quantity  of  unpaid  la- 
bour on  the  part  of  the  labourer.' '  It  is  an  illusion 
to  suppose  that  the  labourer  is  paid  by  the  capitalist 


>  .Marx,  CapHai^  pp.  14S-48  •  lUd.  p.  992. 
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out  of  his  capitaL  This  would,  no  doubt,  be  the 
if  he  were  paid  in  advance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is 
paid  only  at  the  end  of  his  da/s,  or  week's,  or  month's 
work,  and  he  is  paid  entirely  out  of  his  own  earnings. 
He  receives  only  what  he  has  himself  made,  or  its 
equivalent.  Every  shilling  that  is  made  by  him  is 
merely  the  equivalent  of  commodities  which  he  has 
already  produced  ;  but  he  has  produced  many  com- 
modities besides,  for  which  he  obtains  no  return,  and 
this  constitutes  the  profit  of  the  capitalist 

The  doctrine  that  a  capitalist  has  no  right  to  derive 
profit  from  the  use  of  his  machinery  may  obviously  be 
extended  further,  and  some  at  least  of  the  Collectivists 
do  not  at  all  flinch  from  their  conclusions.  They  very 
consistently  maintain  that,  if  a  man  lives  in  the  house 
of  another  man,  it  is  an  extortion  to  ask  him  to  pay 
a  rent.  All  that  the  owner  is  entitled  to  is  that  his 
house  should  be  kept  in  good  repair.  One  of  the 
economists  of  the  party,  named  Briosnes,  has  gone 
a  step  further.  He  argues  that  the  owner  of  the 
liouse  should  not  only  receive  nothing,  but  should  pay 
the  lodger  for  keeping  up  his  house.'  It  may  be  left 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  reader  to  determine  how 
many  men  would  build  houses  under  these  conditions 
for  the  accommodation  of  others,  and  what  would  be 
the  fate  of  the  houseless  poor. 

Marx  obser>'es  that  one  of  the  chief  abuses  of  the 
feudal  system  was  tlie  '  corvee,'  or  the  obligation  im- 
posed upon  the  tenant  to  labour  gratuitously  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  in  every  year  for  the  benefit  of  his 
landlord,  or  feudal  chief.  The  same  system,  he  main- 
tains,  exists  under  the  capitalist  system  at  the  present 
day,  and  in  a  greatly  aggravated  form.     Under  the 


*  Leroj-Beaulieu,  /^  CotltciiritwM^  pp.  265-e6« 
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old  system  the  poor  man  was  obliged  to  give  uncom- 
pensated labour  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  every 
week,  or  month,  or  year.     The  only  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  system  is,  that  the  unpaid 
labour  is  now  exacted  daily,  in  the  shape  of  several  hours 
of  uncompensated    work.     'The  essential  difference 
between  a  society  based  on  slave  labour  and  one  based 
on  wage  labour  lies  only  in  the  mode  in  which  the  sur* 
plus  labour  is  in  each  case  extracted  from  the  actual 
producer  the  labourer.' '    Machinery  has  greatly  ag- 
gravated the  servitude.     '  Previously  the  workman  sold 
his  own  labour-power,  which  he  disposed  of  nominally 
as  a  free  agent.     Now  he  sells  wife  and  child.     He  has 
become  a  slave-dealer.*'    The  *  brazen'  or 'iron'  law 
of  wages  prevents  the  possibility  of  the  workman  rising 
above  his  slavery.     The  wealth  that  is  produced  may 
increase,  but  this  will  only  profit  the  capitalist ;  and  if 
for  a  short  time  wages  rise,  the  pressure  of  population 
will  become  greater,  and  soon  reduce  them  to  their 
normal  level  of  a  bare  subsistence.     The  prices  of  the 
articles  of  first  necessity  may  fall,  but  to  the  labourer 
the  only  result  will  be  a  corresponding  fall  of  wages, 
as   the  cost  of  his    subsistence   will    be  diminished. 
Under  the  capitalist  system  the  labourer  is  unable  to 
purchase  with  his  earnings  what  he  has  himself  pro- 
duced, and  with  the   progress  of  machinery  the  im- 
possibility becomes  continually  greater.     There  is  but 
one  real  remedy.     It  is  to  place  the  land  and  the  in- 
struments of  production  in  the  hands  of  the  producers. 
'The  expropriation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  from  the 
soil  forms  the  basis  of  the  capitalist  mode  of  product- 
ion.'* 


I  Man,  Captiai,  pp.  200-1 .  '  lUd.  p.  S98. 

•  Ibid.  p.  798. 
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To  8am  up  the  position  Marx  assures  us  thai  'capital 
is  dead  labour,  that,  Yaropire-like,  only  lives  by  suck- 
ing living  labour,  and  lives  the  more,  the  more  labonr 
it  sucks/  ^  It  is  'the  vampire  which  will  not  lose  its 
hold  on  the  labourer  so  long  as  there  is  a  muscley  a 
nerve,  a  drop  of  blood  to  be  exploited/'  '  In  propor- 
tion as  capital  accumulates,  the  lot  of  the  labourer,  be  his 
pay  high  or  low,  must  grow  worse.  .  .  .  Aocumulation 
of  wealth  at  one  pole  is,  therefore,  at  the  same  time 
accumulation  of  misery,  agony  of  toil,  slavery,  igno- 
rance, brutality,  mental  degradation  at  the  opposite 
pole — Le.  on  the  side  of  the  class  that  produces  its  own 
product  in  the  form  of  capital/'  '  As  in  religion  man 
is  governed  by  the  products  of  his  own  brain,  so  in 
capitalistic  production  he  is  governed  by  the  products 
of  his  own  hand/* 

Tiie  doctrine  of  Marx  is,  in  its  essential  features,  the 
receive<l  and  recognised  doctrine  of  the  great  body,  not 
only  of  German,  but  of  French  Socialists.  It  is  the 
biusirt  of  tlie  teaching  of  Mr.  Hyndman  and  some  other 
Sf>cialiHt  writers  in  England,  and  it  has  a  considerable 
and  probably  a  growing  body  of  adherents  in  nearly 
every  country.  Marx  is  described  by  his  followers  as 
the  new  Adam  Smith,  another  and  a  greater  Darwin, 
the  author  of  '  The  Bible  of  Socialism/ 

Hiirkc  has  noticed  that  the  weakest  reasonings  are 
sometimes  the  most  dangerous,  because  they  are  united 
with  the  strongest  passions,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
the  reasonings  of  Marx  would  have  received  these 
eulogies  if  they  had  not  led  to  conclusions  appealing 
strongly  to  cupidity  and  to  revolutionary  passions. 
Nor  are  they,  I  think,  ever  likely  to  take  deep  root  in 


■  Marx,  Captiai,  p.  216.  *  Ibid.  p.  C61. 

•  Tiid.  p.  28<f.  «  Ibid.  pp.  6Si-35. 
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English  soil.     That  curious  Teutonic  power  of  framing 
a  picture  of  the  world  out  of  formulae  and  abstract 
reasonings,  to  the  neglect  of  some  of  the  most  patent 
facts,  is  not  an  English  characteristic ;  and  certainly 
no  one  who  compared  the  realities  of  a  manufacturing 
country  with  the  doctrines  of  Marx  would  be  likely  to 
find  much  correspondence  between  them.     It  is  quite 
true  that,  both  in  the  present  and  in  the  past,  large 
fortunes  are  often  due  to  fraud  and  violence,  and  per- 
haps still  more  frequently  to  some  happy  chance  ;  but 
it  is  also  certain  that  the  normal  increase  of  wealth 
springs  from  quite  other  sources.     Superior  talent, 
superior  industry,  superior  thrift,  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
great  accumulations  of  every  civilised  age.     The  true 
source  of  the  enormous  disparities  of  condition  lies  in 
the  great  natural  inequality  of  men,  both  moral  and 
intellectual  and  physical,  and  in  the  desire  of  each  man 
to  improve  his  position.     It  is  a  desire  which  is  one  of 
the  deepest  and  most  indestructible  elements  of  human 
nature,  though  it  acts  in  different  men  with  different 
degrees  of  force  and  of  efficiency.     When  a  workman 
shows  an  ability,  an  industry,  or  a  thrift  that  marks 
him  out  from  his  fellows;  when  he  spends  in  work 
the  time  and  ssivcs  the  money  which  others  8])ond  in 
idleness  or  dissipsition,  there  may  be  seen  the  incipient 
capitalist.     Trace  the  pedigrees  of  the  great  fortunes 
among  us,  and  in  how  many  in<«timces  will  it  be  found 
that  we  arrive  in  one,  two,  or  three  generation.^  at  the 
superior  workman  ?     It  is  the  characteristic  of  modern 
saving  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  hoarded,  but  is  at  oncv 
thrown  into  circulation  in  the  form  of  capital,  and  made 
productive  of  more  riches ;  and  it  is  in  the  enormous 
BCJile  of  this  production,  going  on  year  by  year  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  community,  that  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  country  mainly  consists. 
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We  hare  leen  the  picture  Marx  giTe§  of  the  alaicij 
of  a  nation  which  lives  under  the  capitalist  sjstrai  ; 
of  the  stearlj  decrease  of  wellbeing  and  of  wmgem  that 
mnnt  follow  ;  of  the  hopelessness  of  expecting  that  any 
increaise  of  manofactoring  wealth,  or  any  eheapenm^ 
of  the  articles  of  first  necesaitj,  can  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer.     In  1883,  the  year  when  Ifarx 
died,  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  statisticians  pnb- 
lisljed  his  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
claiues  in  England  during  the  fifty  preceding  jean.' 
He  was  writing  of  the  country  and  the  time  in  whi<:h 
manufactures   had    most   enormously    developed,    in 
which    machinery  had  played  the  greatest  part,   in 
which  the  capitalist  system  had  been  most  fnlly  tried. 
He  tells  us,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  and  minute  in- 
vestigation of  the  industrial  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  in  every  class  of  work  in  which  it  is 
ItfmihUi  to  make  a  comparison  the  wages  of  the  labour- 
ers liave  in  those  fifty  years  risen  at  least  20  per  cent., 
that  in  most  cases  they  have  risen  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  more  than  100  per 
cent.     '  If,'  as  he  tnily  says,  '  in  this  interval  the  ave- 
rage money  earnings  of  the  working  class  have  risen 
U.'tw^'cn  M  and  100  per  cent.,  there  must  have  been  an 
enormous  change  for  the  better  in  the  means  of  the 
working  man,  unless  by  some  wonderful  accident  it 
luiH  hapiHrned  that  his  si)ecial  articles  have  changed  in 
a  dilTercnt  way  from  the  genenil  run  of  prices.' 

Have  they,  then,  done  so  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
while  the  prices  of  wheat  and  sugar  have  immensely 
decre<iM;d  ;  while  the  price  of  clothing,  and  most  of 
the  other  articles  of  working-men's  consumption,  have 


'  The  I^-ofifrets  of  the  Working  Ciasstt  in  the  Ixist  I/a(f -century^ 
hy  llolMTt  Giffrn  (1H((|;. 
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diminislied  in  a  less,  but  still  considerable,  proportion, 
the  only  articles  in  wliich  the  workman  is  specially  in- 
terested wliicli  liave  risen  are  meat  and  house  rent. 
And  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  meat,  which  now 
enters  largely  into  an  English  working  man's  diet, 
was  almost  unknown  in  that  capacity,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  bacon,  which  has  not  increased  sensibly  in 
price ;  while  '  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  in- 
creased house  rent  is  merely  the  higher  price  toi  a 
superior  article  which  the  workman  can  afford.' 

On  the  whole.  Sir  Robert  GiSen  considers  it  a  mode- 
rate statement  of  an  incontestable  trath  to  say,  that 
'  the  increase  of  the  money  wages  of  the  working  man 
in  the  last  fifty  years  corresponds  to  a  real  gain.' 

And  this  increase  of  wages  has  coincided  with  a  great 
diminution  in  the  lionrs  of  work.  Sir  Robert  Giffen 
observes  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  state  with 
absolute  precision  the  amount  of  this  reduction  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  he  concludes  from  the  data  we 
possess  that  it  is  nearly  20  per  cent.  '  There  has  been 
at  least  this  reduction  in  the  textile,  engineering,  and 
house-building  trades.  The  workman  gets  from  50  to 
100. per  cent,  more  money  for  20  per  cent,  less  work.' 

Other  and  not  loss  decisive  evidence  is  to  bo  found 
in  the  retunis  of  the  savings  banks,  which  represent 
more  faithfully  than,  perhajis,  any  other-  test  the  sav- 
ings of  the  wage-earning  class.  In  the  fifty  years  of 
which  wo  are  speaking  the  depositors  in  the  suvinga 
banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  multiplied  nearly  ten- 
fold, and  the  amount  of  the  deposits  more  than  fivefold, 
while  the  iwpulution  \im\  not  increased  more  than  30 
per  cent.  In  1881,  which  is  the  last  year  on  the  lists 
of  Sir  Robert  GifTcii,  the  amount  deposited  in  the  sav- 
ings banks  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  80,334,- 
000/.    And  this  increase  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  » 
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vast  multiplication  of  the  kind  of  investments  in  which 
the  savings  of  poor  men  are  chiefly  placed.  Giffen 
gives  some  statistics  of  the  progress  of  industrial  and 
provident  co-operative  societies  in  England  and  Wales. 
They  extend  only  over  the  period  from  1862  to  1881. ' 
In  that  short  period  the  members  of  these  societies  rose 
from  90,000  to  525,000,  and  their  capital  from  428,000/. 
to  5,881,000/. 

The  reader  may  refer  to  the  valuable  paper  I  am  quot- 
ing for  further  evidence  on  this  subject  He  will  observe 
the  marked  decline  in  the  amount  of  pauperism  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  the  increased 
duration  of  average  life.    These  things  do  not,  it  is 
true,  absolutely  prove  a  general  increase  in  material 
wellbeiug,  but  they  are  at  least  wholly  inconsistent  with 
generally  increasing  misery.     I  shall  not  here  follow 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  in  his  very  instructive  examination 
of  the  proportionate  share  of  the  different  classes  in  the 
great  increase  in  national  wealth,  as  shown  on  the  one 
hand  bv  the  Income  U\x  returns  and  the  Probate  duties, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  wages. 
His  conclusion  may  be  given  in  his  own  words.     It  is 
that,   *  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population,  the 
growtli  of  capital  and  income-tax  income  is  really  much 
smaller  than  the  growth  of  the  money  income  of  the 
working-chisseH :  .  .  .  that  the  number  of  owners  of 
)>orK<inal  pro)>i*rty  liable  to  probate  duty  has  increased 
ill  the  hu^t  fifty  years  more  than  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  tliat,  on  an  average,  these  owners  are  only 
about  1 '»  j>er  cent,  richer  than  they  were,  while  the  in- 
diviihuil  income  of  the  working  classes  has  increased 
from  50  to  100  per  cent.' 

All  this  iri  compatible  with  the  fact  that  there  is  still 
much  that  is  deplorable  in  the  condition  of  the  work- 
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iDg  clasaee,  especially  at  the  period  wbea  their  strength 
has  f^led.  It  is  compatible  with  the  fact  that,  in  the 
vast  agglomeratioDS  of  population  that  grow  up  around 
every  great  manufacture,  there  is  always  to  be  found  a 
broad  though,  it  is  hoped,  a  diminishing  fringe  of  ab- 
ject poverty,  misery,  and  vice.  Drink,  and  vagrgncy, 
and  idle  habits,  criminal  or  at  least  vicious  lives,  im- 
prudent marriages,  and  a  t«tal  absence  among  great 
multitudes  of  all  disposition  to  save,  account  for  much. 
Bat  much  also  springs  from  causes  that  bring  with 
them  no  moral  blame — from  disease  and  the  incapacity 
for  work  that  follows  it ;  from  misfortunes  which  no 
human  providence  could  have  foreseen  dissipating  in  s 
few  weeks  the  eavings  of  an  iadustrions  life  ;  from  the 
want  of  employment  that  too  constantly  follows  great 
fluctuations  in  demand,  great  and  sudden  changes  in 
the  course  of  industry,  or  commerce,  or  po]iulatioQ. 
Millions  of  human  beings  exist  in  the  chief  manufactur- 
ing countries  who  would  never  have  been  called  into 
being  if  these  manufactures  hnd  not  been  established, 
and  in  this  vast  increase  of  population  there  will  always 
be  too  many  sunk  in  misery.  How  strange  it  scemi,  a 
great  writer  once  wrote,  that  the  sternest  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  the  traitor  of  the  Qoepels  was,  that  it  had 
been  better  for  him  if  he  had  never  been  bom  !  How 
common,  to  our  finite  wisdom,  snch  a  lot  appears  to  be! 
But  though  tiio  field  which  lies  open  for  philanthro- 
pic effort  and  judicious  legislation  is  very  large,  the 
plain,  palpable  facts  of  English  life  are  abundantly 
snfficient  t«  prove  the  gross  and  enormous  falsehood  of 
the  estimate  which  Marx  has  given  of  the  elTecU  of  the 
growth  of  capital  and  the  increase  of  machinery  on  the 
wellbeing  of  the  labouring  poor.  The  evidence  of  all 
other  countries  agrees  with  that  of  England,  though  in 
no  other  are  the  phenomena  exhibited  on  so  gigantic  a 
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acale.  K.  Lerov-Beanliea  has  dealt  with  the  Conti- 
nental  aspects  of  the  qaestion  with  a  fulness  and  a 
oompetenoe  that  leave  little  to  desire.  He  shows  bow, 
whenever  one  nation  obtains  a  marked  ascendency  in 
any  form  of  industry,  whenever  an  extraordinary  pro- 
portion of  capital  is  attracted  to  its  development,  the 
invariable  resalt  will  be  that  in  this  particnlar  brsnch 
the  level  of  the  workmen's  wages  will  be  the  highest. 
In  a  work  published  in  1881  he  examines  the  history  ol 
working  men's  wages  and  expenditure  in  France  da- 
ring a  period  almost  exactly  coinciding  with  that  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  of  Sir  BobertOiffen 
in  England.  France,  of  all  Continental  countries,  most 
closely  rivals  England  in  wealth,  but  her  industrial  con- 
ditions are  widely  different  She  differs  greatly  in  the 
proportion  which  agriculture  bears  to  manufacturing 
industry  ;  she  has  not  experienced,  to  the  same  degree, 
the  revolution  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
which  has  taken  place  in  England,  and  her  population 
incrcsises  more  slowly  than  that  of  any  other  great  Con- 
tinental nation.  Lcroy  -  Bcaulieu  computes  that  in 
forty  or  fifty  years  the  cost  of  life  in  a  French  working 
man's  family  has  probably  increased  from  25  to  33  per 
cent.,  but  that  the  generality  of  wages  in  France  have 
rincn  at  least  from  80  to  100  per  cent.'  In  Paris,  where 
capital  is  most  largely  agglomerated,  real  wages  rose  in 
the  short  period  between  1875  and  1882  from  50  to  00 
|»er  cent.'  Ik'tween  1854  and  1876  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Societes  de  Secours  Mutuel  increased 
from  315,000  to  901,000,  and  the  sums  invested  in  them 
rose  from  thirteen  to  seventy-six  millions  of  francs.' 
In  1882,  the  sums  placed  in  the  French  savings  banks 

'  Aa  Repartition  det  Bicket'         *  Iai  Repartition  de$  Ridu9- 
$et^  t>.  4r>.'{.  ees,  p.  47S. 

*  Le  CoUictirisme^  p.  60. 
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are  officially  Btated  to  have  ainouiit«d  to  1,745  millions 
of  franca.  The  whole  annual  saving  of  France  ia  esti- 
mated by  the  best  statisticians  at  something  between 
one  and  a  half  and  two  milliards  of  francs — that  is,  be- 
tween sixty  and  eighty  millions  sterling.' ' 

Taking  a  wide  survey  of  the  subject,  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  shows  by  a  vast  accumulation  of  evidence 
that  the  steady  tendency  in  the  great  industrial  centres 
of  Europe  ia  not,  as  the  SocialiatB  aver,  towards  greater 
disparity,  bat  towards  greater  equality,  of  fortune. 
The  number  of  coloaaal  fortunes  augments  slowly,  and 
they  bear  but  an  insignificant  proportion  to  the  great 
aggregate  of  wealth.  The  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest ; 
the  effect  of  increased  means  of  locomotion  and  of  tele- 
graphic intercourse  in  stimulating  competition  and  de- 
stroying trude  inequalities  springing  from  advantages 
of  situation  or  priority  of  knowledge  ;  the  rise  of  the 
joint-stock  company  system  ;  the  special  severity  with 
which  periods  of  depression  fall  upon  the  large  for- 
tnnes,  all  tend  to  diminish  them,  or  at  least  to  retard 
their  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  moderate  and 
small  fortunes  have  in  the  present  century  enormously 
multiplied,  and  in  all  countries  which  are  in  the  stream 
of  industrial  progress  the  wages  of  the  labourer  have 
materially  risen.* 

'  tit  Collrttiriimr,  p.  137.     If  abowilho  CDonnoaidlffiirion  of 

thprradirddilTvdatFrcUtiMiM,  imall    ioTcitmcnlii   In    tbr    na- 

be  Kill   find  thpin   in  tbe  vrry  lional  fandi  sikI  in  the   dum 
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(ion  of  fortnnoi  In  France   tn  *  See,  too,  ■  n-mirkab1c  pa*- 

l.n    Tfrannit    Rort'ah'rtt  of  M.  MRe   in   vlilrh    ProfcMor    M«r- 
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To  mny^me  who  looki  on  the  qccMoo  vith  a 
niAhfUfrtti  br  the  myphiszri^  of  SoealisB  thk 
tion  will  wem  rerj  nasiinL  There  mmr  be  mmeh  that 
it  obecnre,  mocb  that  is  inequiubley  in  the  prapifftmi- 
al«  dutribotion  of  profits  betveeo  the  BttrafKtBrer 
Mid  the  labcmrer,  but  aboTe  all  thcK  eootroiersies 
ODe  great  fact  if  sofficientlj  apparent:  when  an  in- 
diutrjr  if  floarisbing  and  growing,  all  daaaea  connected 


with  it  will  more  or  leas  benefit  bj  its  proqwritj. 
When  an  industry  is  failing  and  dwindling,  all  daases 
eonnecied  with  it  will  soffer.  It  is  often  aaid,  with 
troth,  that  the  older  political  economists  confined  their 
attention  too  mach  to  the  aocomolation  of  wealth,  and 
did  not  safficiendj  consider  the  manner  of  its  disbibn- 
tion.  But  it  is  no  paradox  to  saj  that,  to  the  woridng 
man,  the  question  of  accumnlation  is  really  the  more 
imfK;rtarit«  With  a  progressive  industry  and  abundant 
employment,  questions  of  wages  and  profits  will  easily 
a^ljunt  themselres.  With  a  declining  industry  and  a 
stationary  or  increasing  population  no  possible  change 
of  distribution  will  prevent  all  classes  from  suffering. 

In  their  whole  treatment  of  wages,  Marx  and  his 
m:\utfA  fall  into  the  grossest  fallacies.  They  announce 
as  a  great  discovery,  that  the  labourer  is  not  paid  ont 
of  capital,  but  out  of  his  own  earnings,  because  he  pro- 
A%irAr%  the  e<|uivalent,  or  more  than  the  equivalent,  of 
his  wages  l>eforc  he  receives  them.     This  statement  is 
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IM  Miwlicalc  that  middle- 
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of  the  arerage  artiaan  *  (Mar- 
ahair*  Frim€tpl€$  of  Eeamamiff^ 
i.  735).  Mr.  Goachenf  in  an 
addreM  to  the  Sutiatiral  Soci- 
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lected much  wlditiunal  evidenoe 
in  iupport  of  the  vame  ooocls- 
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most  obviously  untrue  in  a  vast  proportion  of  indnstrial 
employments.  The  labourer  who  is  employed  in  laying 
down  a  railway,  or  bnilding  a  house  or  a  ship,  or  con- 
Btrncting  a  machine,  or  preparing  a  field  for  the  har- 
vest of  the  ensuing  year,  or  contributing  his  part  in  the 
beginning  of  any  one  of  the  coanUess  enterprises  which 
only  produce  profit  in  a  more  or  less  distant  fatnre,  is 
certainly  paid  from  capital,  and  not  ont  of  what  he  has 
himself  produced.  His  work  may  or  may  not  hereafter 
produce  its  equivalent,  but  it  has  not  done  so  yet.  If 
capital  is  not  there  to  pay  him,  his  labour  will  nerer 
be  required.  It  is  true  that  the  work  of  a  miner  who 
raises  daily  a  given  amount  of  coal,  or  of  the  factory 
labourer  who  tome  out  daily  a  given  number  of  manu- 
factured commodities,  rests  od  a  somewhat  different 
basis ;  bnt  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  mine  would  never 
have  been  opened,  that  the  factory  would  never  have 
been  built,  if  capital  had  not  been  there  to  do  it,  and 
to  provide  the  costly  machinery  on  which  the  whole  of 
the  labour  de^tends.  Hot  is  this  a  complete  statement 
of  the  case.  The  commodities  which  the  workman  has 
produced  can  pay  no  wages  as  long  as  they  are  unsold. 
It  is  the  error  of  Man  and  his  school  that  they  treat 
the  question  of  wages  as  if  it  depended  only  on  two 
parties — the  manufacturer  and  the  labourer.  A  third 
party — the  consumer — must  come  upon  the  scene,  and 
wages,  profits,  and  employment  will  alike  fluctuate  ac- 
cording to  his  demand. 

Few  things  in  modem  industrial  life  arc  more  won- 
derful than  that  parts  of  England  with  no  great  natural 
advantages  have  become  the  emporia  from  which  the 
most  distant  countries  are  provided  with  articles  made 
out  of  cotton  grown  in  the  fur-oS  plantations  of  Ame- 
rica and  India.  These  hives  of  prosperous  industry  are 
JDstly  regarded  as  among  the  moat  uanrellooa  monn- 
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ments  of  Bkilfal  and  well-directed  labour.  Yet,  if  we 
look  to  their  origin,  the  fructifying  influence  of  capital 
18  at  once  seen.  A  few  men  found  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  superfluous  wealth.  They  might  hare  spent 
it  in  gambling  or  dissipation.  They  might  hare  simply 
boarded  it,  doing  neither  good  nor  harm  to  their 
neighbours.  They  might  ha?e  invested  it  in  the  fnnda 
of  a  foreign  nation,  and  it  would  probably  have  been 
wasted  in  some  pernicious  war.  Instead  of  this  they 
combined  together.  They  brought  over  cotton  across 
the  ocean,  they  laid  down  railways*  they  established 
factories,  they  founded  a  great  industry.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  praise  them  as  if  they  had  acted  from  philan- 
thropic motives,  and  not  through  a  regard  to  their  own 
interests ;  but  it  is  a  simple  truth  that  all  the  wealth 
that  has  been  created,  all  the  industry  that  is  sup- 
ported, all  the  happy  families  that  exist  in  that  spot, 
may  be  traced  to  their  action  as  the  flower  to  the  seed. 
And  if  some  vicissitude  of  opinion  or  affairs  leads  the 
capitalist  to  believe  that  his  capital  has  become  inse- 
cure ;  if  he  makes  it  his  object  to  contract  instead  of 
to  ex])and  his  business,  and  to  draw  his  money  as  much 
as  possible  from  it,  all  this  industry  will  gradually 
wither,  wages  and  profits  will  sink,  and  the  number  of 
the  unemployed  will  increase,  until  population,  find- 
ing no  suflicicnt  means  of  subsistence,  has  ebbed  away. 
Capital,  indeed,  which  is  denounced  as  the  special 
enemy  of  the  working  man,  is  mainly  that  ]K)rtion  of 
wealth  which  is  diverted  from  wasteful  and  unprofi- 
table expenditure  to  those  productive  forms  which  give 
him  fiernianent  employment.  The  mediaeval  fallacy 
that  money  is  not  a  productive  thing,  and  that  interest 
is  therefore  an  extortion,  might  have  been  8up])Osed  a 
few  years  ago  to  have  been  sufficiently  exploded.  As 
Bentham  long  since  said,  if  a  man  expends  a  sum  of 
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iiioticy  in  the  purchase  of  a  bull  atid  of  a  heifer,  nnd  if 
lis  the  result  he  finds  himself  in  a  few  years  the  posses- 
sor of  a  herd  of  cattle,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his 
money  has  been  'unproductive.'  If  he  expends  it  io 
stocking  his  lake  with  salmon  or  his  woods  with  some 
valuable  wild  animal  which  needs  no  hnman  care,  this 
increased  value  may  be  created  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  human  labour.  The  wine  in  a  rich  man's 
cellar,  the  trees  upon  his  mountains,  the  works  of  art 
in  his  gallery,  will  often  acquire  a  vastly  enhanced 
value  by  simple  efflux  of  time.  Usually,  however, 
capital  and  labour  are  indissolubly  united  in  the  crea- 
tion of  wealth,  and  in  all  the  larger  industries  each  is 
indispensable  to  the  other.  It  may  be  truly  said  that 
it  is  not  the  steam-engine,  but  the  steam,  that  propels 
the  train  so  swiftly  over  the  land  ;  but  the  statement 
would  be  a  very  misleading  one  if  it  were  not  added 
that  the  steam  wonld  be  as  powerless  without  the 
engine  as  the  engine  without  the  steam.  If  a  man  by 
the  possessiou  of  a  sum  of  money  is  able  to  start  a  busi- 
ness which  gives  a  profit  of  8  or  10  per  cent.,  and  if  he 
borrows  this  sum  at  4  or  &  per  cent.,  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  transaction  is  a  Intimate  one,  and  beneficial 
to  both  parties  ?  If  a  workman  is  able  to  produce  by 
the  aid  of  a  machine  100,  or  perhaps  1,000,  times  as 
much  as  he  could  produce  by  his  unassisted  hands,  is 
it  nnnatuml  that  some  jurt  of  the  profit  should  go  to 
the  capitalist  who  has  supplied  the  machine,  or  to  the 
inventor  who  conceived  it  ?  The  great  evil  of  the 
capitalist  system,  the  Socialists  say,  is  that  the  work- 
man is  more  and  more  unable  to  purchase  by  his  earn- 
ings the  result  of  his  own  labour.  The  answer  is,  that 
by  his  nnnssieted  labour  be  could  barely  have  produced 
the  means  of  living,  while  by  the  aid  of  machinery 
his  powers  of  production  are  incalculably  multiplied. 
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Gommeree,  according  to  Marx^  can  produce  no  surplas 
value^  for  the  labour-time  spent  on  what  is  exchanged 
remains  unaltered.  But  if  Newcastle  coal  which  is 
worth  1^000/.  at  the  pit's  mouth  is  exchanged  for  Bra- 
zilian coffee  which  costs  1,000/.  on  the  plantation,  can 
it  be  said  that  the  coalowner  and  the  coffee-planter 
have  gained  nothing  by  a  transaction  which  gives  each 
of  them  a  rare  and  valuable  commodity,  instead  of  one 
which  was  cheap  and  redundant  ?  Csia  any  statement 
be  more  palpably  untrue  than  that  equal  quantities  of 
labour  produce  equal  values — the  labour  of  Kaphael» 
and  the  labour  of  a  signboard  painter ;  the  labour 
which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  some  rare  and 
delicate  instrument,  and  that  which  is  employed  in 
carrying  bricks  or  sweeping  roads ;  the  labour  which 
taxes  the  highest  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
labour  of  a  plodding  fool ;  the  labour  which  involves 
grave  danger  to  the  labourer,  and  the  labour  which 
asks  nothing  but  patience  and  brute  strength  ? 

Another  great  fallacy  which  pervades  the  teaching 
of  Marx  and  of  his  school  is  to  be  found  in  their  enor- 
mous exaggeration  of  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
labour  which,  in  every  manufacturing  industry,  falls 
to  the  sliare  of  the  capitalist*  If  their  estimate  was  a 
just  one,  every  manufacture  which  employs  much  la- 
bour would  prove  lucrative,  and  every  addition  of 
salaried  labour  would  largely  increase  profit  It  is  one 
of  the  most  patent  of  facts  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  employers  of  labour 
end  in  bankruptcy.  If  the  profits  of  capitid,  as  dis- 
tingnislied  from  labour,  were  what  Socialists  represent 
them,  co-operative  working-men's  associations  would 


*  8ee  Miiie  good  remarkt  oo  thii  in  Wooltey't  Communism  amd 
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speedily  mnltiply,  for,  by  placing  labour  and  capital  in 
the  same  hands^  they  woald  almost  inevitably  succeed. 
The  co-operative  movement  has,  no  doubt,  largely  ex- 
tended, and  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the 
industrial  future.  But  can  any  one  who  has  followed 
its  history,  who  has  observed  the  great  multitude  of 
these  societies  that  have  totally  failed,  and  has  com- 
puted the  gains  of  those  which  have  succeeded,  con- 
clude that  their  success  has  been  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
show  that  those  who  participate  in  them  gain  far  more 
than  salaried  labourers  ?  Perhaps  their  greatest  eco- 
nomical superiority  is  to  be  found  in  the  lessened  pro- 
bability of  wasteful  strikes. 

There  are  two  elements  which,  in  estimating  the 
capitalist  system,  Marx  and  his  followers  systematically 
ignore.  One  is  the  many  risks  that  attend  industrial 
enterprise.  These  risks  depend  not  merely  on  the  mis- 
conduct or  mistakes  of  those  who  conduct  them,  but 
also  on  causes  over  which  they  have  no  possible  control. 
Famines,  wars,  changes  of  fashion  and  demand,  new 
inventions,  injudicious  legislation,  commercial  crises, 
sudden  suspensions,  or  displacements,  or  expansions  of 
other  industries,  continually  ruin  the  best-conceived 
and  best-organised  enterprises.  If  wealth  and  earnings 
are  often  greatly  enhanced,  they  are  perhaps  quite  as 
often  fatally  depreciated  by  surrounding  circumstances, 
and  as  many  fortunes  are  lost  as  gained  through  causes 
which  the  owner  could  neither  influence  nor  foresee. 
Too  often,  alno,  it  is  the  very  men  who  have  deserved 
best  of  the  community  who  suffer.  How  often  does  an 
original  inventor  find  his  great  idea  appropriated  by 
another  who,  by  devising  some  improvement  in  detail, 
some  simplification  and  economy  of  mechanism,  is  able 
to  drive  him  ruined  from  the  field  ?  What  can  be  more 
melancholy  than  the  history  of  many  industrial  enter- 
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prises  that  have  proved  ultimately  most  suoeessf ul  and 
most  beneficial  to  the  world  ?  The  original  company 
foresaw  the  ultimate  advantage ;  they  planned  and  eie- 
cuted  the  enterprise,  and  bore  the  cost.  But  profits 
developed  more  slowly  than  they  expected,  unforeseen 
obstacles  arose,  the  expenses  exceeded  tlie  first  estimate, 
and  before  long  the  company  was  overwhelmed  and 
ruined.  Other  men,  who  had  no  part  in  the  work,  then 
came  in.  They  bought  up  the  works  at  a  fraction  of 
their  original  cost  and  real  value,  and  they  soon  reaped 
a  vast  harvest  from  their  purchase. 

Risks  of  the  most  multifarious  kinds,  indeed,  sur- 
round industrial  enterprises,  and  the  path  of  progreaa 
is  abundantly  strewn  with  wrecks.  It  is  the  habit  of 
Marx  and  his  followers  to  concentrate  attention  wholly 
on  the  few  instances  of  great  gain ;  to  represent  them 
as  due  to  the  robbery  of  the  workman  by  his  employer, 
and  altogether  to  ignore  the  plain  fact  that  great  occa- 
sional gains  are  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  great 
risks.  No  one  would  incur  the  one  who  had  not  at 
least  a  prospect  of  obtaining  the  other.  They  at  the 
same  time  systematiciilly  depreciate  or  neglect  the  in- 
tellectual element  in  industry.  They  write  as  if  all 
wealth  were  produced  by  mere  manual  labour,  and  as  if 
the  men  who  organised  and  directed  it  had  no  part  in 
the  matter,  except  that  of  appropriating  its  fniits.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  refuse  to  Napoleon  and  Moltke 
all  share  in  the  victories  of  Austerlitz  and  Sedan, 
ascribing  the  whole  merit  to  the  privates  who  fought 
in  the  ranks. 

In  truth,  the  part  which  has  been  played  by  the  great 
captains  of  industry  in  the  wealth  formation  of  the 
world  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and,  in  most  cases, 
the  success  or  failure  of  an  important  industrial  enter- 
prise will  be  found  to  depend  fkr  more  on  its  oiganisa- 
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tion  and  its  administratiou  than  on  any  difference  iu 
the  quality  of  its  labour.  The  man  who  discoTers 
among  a  thousand  possible  paths  of  industry  that  which 
is  really  profitable;  who  possesses  in  a  high  degree 
promptitude  and  tact  in  seizing;  opportunities  and  fore- 
seeing change  ;  who  meets  most  successfully  a  popular 
taste  or  supplies  most  efficiently  a  widespread  want ; 
who  invents  a  new  machine,  or  a  new  medicine,  or  a 
new  comfort  or  conTcnieuce  ;  who  discovers  and  opens 
out  a  new  field  of  commerce  ;  who  enlarges  the  bounds 
of  fruitful  knowledge ;  who  paints,  among  a  thousand 
pictures,  the  one  that  fascinates  the  world ;  who  writes, 
amid  a  thousand  books,  the  one  which  finds  a  multi- 
tude of  readers,  is  surely  a  far  greater  wealth-producer 
than  the  average  labourer  who  is  toiling  with  his 
hands.  It  is  by  such  men  that,  in  modem  times,  great 
fortunes  are  most  frequently  made,  and  the  skill  that 
determines  the  wise  application  of  manual  labour  is  as 
much  needed  as  the  labour  itself. 

The  delusion  that  all  wealth  is  the  creation  of  ma- 
nual labour  may  be  supported  by  great  names,  but  it  is 
one  of  those  which  a  careful  analysis  most  conclusively 
disproves.  The  true  sources  of  wealth  are  to  be  found 
in  all  those  conditions  which  are  essential  to  its  pro- 
duction, and  in  the  great  and  complex  industries  of 
modem  life  these  conditions  are  often  very  numerous. 
The  Duke  of  Arg}*ll,  in  a  book  which  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  economical  science,  has  examined  this 
subject  with  much  fulness,  analysing  in  many  particu- 
lar instances  the  elements  which  contributed,  in  addi- 
tion to  manual  Ubour,  to  the  production  of  wealth. 
There  is  the  conceiving  mind  that  devised  the  enter- 
prise. There  is  the  capital,  without  which  it  never 
could  have  been  started.  There  is  the  administrative 
and  organising  talent  that   renders    manual    labour 
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Wit     The  Dake  ha«  hardlj  exaggerated  when  he  aa- 

imtU  thift  *  the  single  brain  of  James  Watt 

still  is,  the  biggest  wage-fond  that  has  ever 

the  world/  • 

Considerations  of  this  kind  are  whoUj  neglected  hj 
yimrx.     ^fhe  gross  sophisms  and  the  enormoos  exagge- 
rittiorjs  he  has  diffased  would  probaUj  hare  had  little 
irnfy/rtance  if  they  had  not  been  found  nsefol  to  diigoise 
the  riAke^l  dishonesty  of  designs  for  the  spoliation  of 
realiserl  and  inherited  property  which  hare  foond  sop- 
jt^ffUsn  in  many  lands.     In  Germany  especially,  the 
prfp^rtm  of  the  Hocialist  party  has  excited  great  alarm. 
With  </ne  or  two  exceptions,  each  succeeding  Imperial 
eler;tion  since  the  foundation  of  the  empire  has  in- 
r;fettiier|   the  number  of  Socialist  rotes  and  Sodaliat 
fii«?rril#ers«     In  1871,  two  members  of  the  party  only 
woro,  elec't^Til   to  the   Reichstag,  and   the  number  <rf 
H/K:i;il  Democmt  votes  were  124,655.     In  IS9S^  fort^*- 
foiir  meml>ers  were  elected,  and  1,786,738  rotes  were 
If'isfu  Uf  the  psrty.    In  nearly  every  important  town  in 
the  emfiire  the  Hocialist  vote  within  the  last  twenty 
years  has  vastly  increased,  and  in  Berlin  itself  the  party 
surx'oeded,  in  1893,  in  returning  five  members.   Among 
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the  many  political  groups  in  the  Reichstag,  it  is  now 
the  largest.  It  is  said  to  possess  in  Germany,  be- 
sides many  minor  publications,  thirty-one  daily  and 
forty-one  weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers  ;  and  in 
Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  Bavaria,  and 
Alsace-Lorraine,  it  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts.^ 

In  France,  Socialism  was  much  thrown  back  by  the 
events  of  1848,  and  in  the  vast  mass  of  peasant  proprie- 
tors, imbued  with  the  strongest  sense  of  private  pro- 
perty, it  encounters  the  most  formidable  of  obstacles. 
Some  revival  of  the  socialistic  spirit  appeared  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Empire ;  but  it  was  far  from  adopting 
the  extravagant  form  it  was  assuming  in  Germany.  In 
the  congress  of  the  International  which  met  at  Basle 
in  1869  a  resolution  that  it  was  *  necessary  that  the 
soil  should  be  made  collective  property  *  was  carried  in 
an  assembly  of  seventy-six  delegates.  Fifty-eight  votes 
supported  it,  eight  votes  opposed  it,  and  ten  delegates 
abstained  from  voting.  Of  the  eight  minority  votes, 
seven  were  French  ;  of  the  ten  absentees,  six  were 
French  ;  and  out  of  the  fifteen  delegates  from  Paris, 
four  only  supported  the  resolution,  while  the  remainder 
either  opposed  it  or  abstained.'  During  the  insurrection 
of  the  Commune  the  Socialist  element,  as  we  have  seen, 
bore  a  prominent  part,  and  nearly  all  the  more  active 
Socialists  in  France  were  implicated  in  the  movement 
On  the  defeat  of  the  Commune  many  of  them  were 
killed,  and  many  more  driven  into  exile  ;  and  stringent 
repressive  legislation,  fully  supported  by  the  immense 
majority  of  Frenchmen,  threw  great  obstacles  in  the 

I  See  tome    tablet  In    Elj*t  SocUliam/  in  Tht  /bni«h  Fe- 
So€ial%$m^  pp.  887-S9,  and  com-  bmarsr  1S95. 
pare  an  article  by  Llebknecbt^  •  MenneU,     t^a    France    So- 
on *  The  Programme  of  German  n'miiste^  pp.  45. 
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path  of  flocialutic  agitation.  It  reriTed,  hoveTcr, 
abont  1876,  and  was  mach  strengthened  bj  the  socoes- 
sire  amnesties  which  bronght  back  to  Fnuice  the  dkxb 
malignant  spirits  of  the  Commune.  Socialiam  was 
chiefly  propagated  in  the  form  of  newspapers,  and 
chiefly  nnder  the  inflaence  of  Jules  Guesde  and  of  a 
newgpaper  called  the  'l^galit^/  His  doctrine  was  es- 
sentially that  of  3Iarz,  and  he  desired  that  all  land,  all 
capital,  all  means  of  locomotion,  should  be  taken  by  the 
State,  thus  reducing  the  whole  community  into  State 
functionaries  working  at  State  orders  and  reoeiTing 
State  wages. 

'  The  CollectiTists,'  howerer,  as  they  were  generally 
called,  did  not  at  once  or  completely  dominate  among 
the  French  Socialists.  The  certain  opposition  of  the 
peasant  proprietors  threw  a  shadow  on  the  movement ; 
anrl,  wu:f}Td'ing  to  some  of  the  best  judges,  Collectirism, 
with  its  complete  absorption  of  individual  interests  and 
ambitions  in  the  ruling  State  is  a  form  of  revolution 
which  is  exceedingly  uncongenial  to  the  ambitious, 
highly  independent,  and  intelligent  Paris  workman. 
iiiKxl  workmen  seldom  like  a  system  which^  as  it  is 
truly  siiidy  implies  '  equal  division  of  unequal  earnings/ 
and  which,  by  destroying  all  competition,  closes  the 
|>ath  of  advancement  against  superior  capacity  and  su- 
)»erior  industry.  There  are  no  better  workmen  than 
the  French,  and  none  in  whom  individual  qualities  are 
more  stron/rly  marked.  At  a  French  working-men's 
congress  which  was  held  at  Lyons  in  1878,  the  Col- 
l4*ctivist  programme  was  for  the  first  time  brought  for- 
ward, in  the  form  of  a  resolution  that  all  land  and 
instruments  of  work  should  be  collective  property  ; 
but  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  The  remedies 
for  industrial  troubles  which  the  French  working- 
class  leaders  at  this  time  chiefly  advocated  were  of  a 
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much  more  moderate  description.  They  desired  a 
fuller  recognition  of  the  syndicates,  or  trades  anions ; 
an  extension  of  co-operative  societies  supported  by  na- 
tional credit ;  provision  for  insuring  against  accidents 
and  providing  for  the  incapacity  that  follows  disease 
or  old  age ;  shortened  hours  of  work  ;  a  fuller  regula- 
tion of  factory  work,  and  especially  of  the  work  of 
women  and  children.*  Most  of  these  demands  pointed 
to  real  defects  in  French  industrial  legislation.  Profit- 
sharing  industries  have  been  peculiarly  popular  in 
France,  and,  with  the  excellent  business  qualities  of 
the  French  working  man,  they  have  attained  a  large 
measure  of  success.  They  are  said  to  be  far  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  country,  and  especially 
during  the  last  few  years  they  have  advanced  with  great 
rapidity.  At  least  forty  firms,  some  of  them  of  great 
magnitude  and  importance,  have  adopted  this  system.' 
The  contagion,  however,  of  German  Socialism  has  of 
late  years  spread  widely  into  France.  It  became  the 
custom  to  hold  anniversary  banquets  for  the  purpose  of 
glorifying  the  Commune,  and  it  was  noticed  that  at 
these  banquets  a  strong  socialistic  spirit  was  apparent.* 
A  few  trade  syndicates  adopted  the  views  of  Guesde, 
and  during  the  International  Exhibition  of  1878  that 
party  assumed  a  considerable  prominence.  In  a  clan- 
destine congress  they  met  the  working-men  representa- 
tives from  other  countries,  and,  though  they  represented 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  French  workmen,  they 
claimed  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  whole.  Their 
first  great  success,  however,  was  in  the  Congress  of 
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Marseilles  la  October,  1879,  when  the  party  of  Gnesde 
BQOceeded  in  obtaining  a  complete  aacendenc;,  carrying 
the  programme  of  Collectivism  by  aeTenty^three  Totei 
to  twenty-aeven,  and  organising  a  Socialist  morement 
over  tbe  wbole  of  France.' 

The  programme  which  was  carried  at  this  congrees 
appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  London,  principally 
by  Marx ;  it  was  afterwards  ratified  by  oongreoaes  at 
Harre  and  Paris,  and  it  gives  a  very  full  summary  of 
the  aims  and  opinions  of  the  most  important  body  of 
the  French  Socialists.  It  states  that  their  nltinut« 
object  is  to  place  the  producer  in  possession  of  all  the 
means  of  production — land,  mannfactnres,  ships,  banks, 
credit,  Ac.— and  that,  as  it  is  impossible  to  divide  these 
things  among  tbe  individuals,  they  must  be  held  in  a 
colloctive  form.  This  can  only  be  achieved  by  the 
revolutionary  action  of  tlio  producing,  or  proletariat 
class,  organised  as  a  distinct  political  party,  and  subor- 
dinating all  other  ends  to  its  accomplishment.  The 
French  Socialist  workmen  must  make  nee  of  all  the 
weapons  at  their  disposal,  and  especially  of  universal 
suffrage,  in  order  to  effect  the  political  and  economical 
expropriution  of  the  capitalist  class  and  the  collective 
ownership  of  all  tbe  means  of  production.  With  a 
constant  view  to  this  end,  and  with  tlie  purpose  of  or- 
ganising and  strengthening  themselves  for  tbe  strug- 
gle, they  are  directed  to  take  an  active  part  in  every 
election,  and  to  demand  Uie  immediate  realisation  of 
the  following  objects. 

The  political  part  is  put  first.  It  comprises  tlie 
abolition  of  all  laws  restricting  the  liberty  of  tbe  press 
and  the  liberty  of  French  workmen  to  associate  among 
themselves  and  with  the  workmen  of  other  ooantries ; 

'Urnnciii  [>p.  88-100. 
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of  all  articles  in  the  Code  which  place  the  workman  in 
auy  way  in  an  inferior  position  to  the  master,  or  the 
woman  to  the  man. 

They  muBt  demand,  also,  the  Bupprcesion  of  the 
Budget  of  Public  Worship ;  the  confiscation  of  all 
property  belonging  to  religious  corporations,  including 
all  industrial  and  commercial  establishments  belonging 
to  them  ;  the  suppression  of  the  national  debt ;  the 
abolition  of  permanent  armies,  and  the  arming  of 
the  whole  people ;  and,  finally,  the  complete  right 
of  the  commune  to  admiDister  its  own  aflurs  and  to 
control  the  police. 

The  economical  demands  follow.  These  comprise  a 
legal  day  of  repose  in  every  seven ;  the  reduction  by 
law  of  the  bonra  of  work  for  adults  to  eight  hours,  the 
prohibition  of  the  employment  in  factories  of  children 
under  fourteen,  and  the  limitation  of  the  work  hours 
of  those  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  ;  a  right  of  in- 
sjvection  and  protection,  to  be  exercised  by  trade  unions 
over  ajipronticcB ;  a  legal  minimnm  of  wages,  to  be 
fixed  by  law  every  year,  by  a  worklng-classcomniissioii, 
ill  accordance  with  tlic  local  prices  of  articles  of  food  ; 
a  law  forbidding  employers  to  employ  foreign  workmen 
at  a  lower  solnry  thmi  French  workmen ;  equality  of 
salary  for  equal  work  between  men  and  women  ;  scien- 
tific and  professional  education  for  all  children  at  the 
cost  of  the  State  ;  State  provision  for  the  old  and  the 
infirm ;  the  complete  exclusion  of  employers  from 
the  ad miuist ration  of  all  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  damn ;  the  obligation  of  employers  to 
indemnify  their  workmen  for  all  accidenU  that  take 
place  in  their  service  ;  the  right  of  the  workers  to  have 
a  conb^Uing  voioo  in  all  the  regulations  of  a  factory  ; 
and  a  law  prohibiting  employers  from  imposing  fines 
or  withholding  MUrisa  from  workmen  m  a  punishment. 


is.  T;r.?3*  oi 

VkVkX^xi  ccustiitOkitd  in,  oce  prc^nacre  ti^  ftDiag  ab 
f4rr4ff«  oai  vbkb  exceed  3,C<^jf  fnnca  ;  ill  inkeritaaccB 
ifh  CM  CfAbMnl  lihe  fthocid  be  fGTtxddeo,  as  vcD  m  all 
ib^AitrriU&^M*  in  th«  direct  line  which  eTfewkd  20,1100 
tvLSiipk^  or  dOO// 

TciM  prognunme  if  perfa^M  the  bett  aotfaoritaliTa 
tut^nMmt  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Ficadi  ^L^i^lin 
4^;^»</>i.  It  ui  obTioc*  that,  in  iu  leading  Tievs,  it  is 
u\*iU\*f;iLl  vitn  G^roian  Nx^iiilism.  It  is  also  obrioos 
triAt,  vhii^  v>me  of  the  minor  demands  of  the  partr 
jir^  r^ilorul  and  iriorlfrrat^-,  the  .«cheme  as  a  whole  aims 
at  a  H\9*pVi^Uhu  of  jfrfjptinj,  a  revolution  and  sabrerrion 
//f  th^  whole  exiiitirjg  fnimevork  of  cirilifled  flocieCj 
foor^;  ';//rfjolf;U9  And  mdical  than  anr  the  worki  has 
4  \*rr  UifM,  The  French  Socialisu,  it  is  troe,  speedily 
t/foke  into  a  number  of  hostile  sects,  chieflj,  as  it 
woriM  itt:t!fn,  due  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of  different 
\t:iy\*^j%  and  different  newA|iaper8,  bnt  embodjing  some 
faint  und  ilUlefinr<l  difTert-nces  of  doctrine  or  tendency. 
The  An;irchi«U  followeii  mainly  the  ideas  of  Bakonin, 
find  divJatne^J  all  meth^xl^i  other  than  Tiolence  for  ob- 
taining their  endif.  The  blanqnists  took  for  their 
uihiUf  thi9  fihrajie,  '  Xi  Dieu  ni  Maitre';  but,  while 
uiiftMMi'ihn  complete  social  revolution,  thej  appear  to 
liave  fMrtjtl  more  for  its  jiolitieal  ttian  its  economical 
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aspects,  and  were  not  altogether  averse  to  alliances 
with  other  parties.  The  '  Possibilistes'  revolted  against 
the  personal  authority  exercised  by  Guesde,  set  up  a 
rival  administration,  were  inclined  to  postpone  some 
of  the  demands  of  the  programme  of  Guesde  as  for 
the  present  impracticable,  and  revived  the  demand  of 
Louis  Blanc  for  co-operative  and  municipal  industries. 
But  the  real  differences  between  the  programmes  put 
out  by  the  different  sections  were  extremely  small,  and 
on  the  whole  the  doctrine  of  Marx  clearly  dominated. 
In  spite  of,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of,  its  divisions 
the  organs  of  the  party  considerably  multiplied,  and 
they  possess  an  elaborate  review,  called  the  '  Revue  So- 
cialiste,'  which  was  founded  by  Malon. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one,  and  especially  for  a  stran- 
ger, to  form  a  confident  opinion  about  the  extent  to 
which  Socialism  has  penetrated  into  French  thought 
The  artisan  class,  among  whom  it  is  most  rife,  form 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  French  nation,  and  it 
would  be  grossly  unjust  to  suppose  that  they  have 
generally  adopted  the  Socialist  creed.  A  large  section 
of  them  have  openly  repudiated  the  Collectivist  doc- 
trine,' and  it  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Socialist  victories  in  working-men's 
congresses.  Experience  shows  how  often  an  active  and 
resolute  minority  has  succeeded  in  dominating,  in  such 
assemblies,  over  a  timid  and  apathetic  majority,  and 
how  easily  men  can  be  induced  to  vote  for  extreme  and 
dangerous  courses,  which  they  do  not  really  desire,  as 
a  mere  weapon  of  offence,  as  long  as  there  is  no  danger 
of  these  measures  being  carried  into  effect.  Much,  too, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Socialism  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  doctrine  of  Marx,  and  indicates  little 
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nor*  tfam  »  amuiii^nui  leaning  towdi  Scatc  iuer- 
femce  utd  Suie  phllaachropT.  It  h  pnbmU^  tfau 
Btalcitoda  vho  lutTc  giTcn  their  Kfhfrinn  ta  tfae  rv»- 
latiMUU7  pnt^nunma  ue,  rallr,  oolj  ■erioadT  iato- 
rected  in  the  micor  Ui9  ■afastdiarr  ^minouj  inToited 
in  them. 

In  «pite  of  the  manv  political  rertdatiaaa  h  has  ez- 
p«ri«n«^,  France  u  not  &  ooostrj  veil  — ^-p*^  for 
rerr<'jlati4iuu7  Socialism.  Tbe  dear,  simple^  sbaiplj 
d«fiiM!4  tidea  of  property  that  are  alone  reeogtiiaed  bj 
French  law  are  probablj  les  liaUe  to  indirect  attacJn 
than  tb*  more  confnaed,  blended,  and  eomidex  forms, 
growing  out  of  long  preacription  and  ancient  laws  and 
eactoma,  that  atill  linger  largely  in  England.  The 
UTeat  dimion,  not  only  of  the  aoQ,  hnt  alao  of  the  na- 
ti'/nal  deht,  of  the  nianicipal  debt,  and  even  of  the 
■hartaof  tbe  railvsyii.itrengthens  property,  and  throwa 
(ffiorrnonii  'i]i»tanlen  in  tb«  way  of  the  Socialist  agitation. 
Fro>jably  in  no  other  ciuntry  are  these  forms  of  inrest- 
m«nt  fi  widely  'liffuned  through  all  clasaea  of  society  ; 
and  thi;  e^aal  diri^ion  of  property  ander  the  Code  Ka- 
ffAitm  between  the  different  members  of  the  family 
both  intennifieii  and  widens  the  feeling  in  favonr  of 
heredity.  No  nation  in  the  world  is  more  induitriona 
and  more  Having ;  and  when  indnstry  and  parsimony 
pr«vail,  the  aenie  of  private  property  is  always  very 
atrorig.  It  is  a  certain  and  a  significant  fact  that  the 
Krowirig  fHjIitJf.-al  power  of  a  sect  which  preaches, among 
otbnr  thingH,  the  repudiation  of  all  national  debts,  in 
the  most  indebted  country  in  the  world,  has  not  yet 
m>  sertonsly  alarmed  the  holders  of  that  debt  as  to  af. 
feet  the  national  credit.  There  exists,  I  believe,  at 
the  Ijottom  of  most  French  minds  a  conviction  that 
the  power  of  the  imsll  owners  of  property  in  France  is 
irmiatiUe,  and  that,  if  Socialiam  ever  rises  to  a  point 
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which  Berionsly  endangers  their  interests^  they  will  be 
able  to  crush  it  by  overthrowing  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment under  which  it  has  acquired  its  power. 

Still,  the  growth  of  revolutionary  Socialism  in  France 
is  great  and  incontestable.  Until  about  fifteen  years  ago 
the  Socialists  had  scarcely  any  importance  in  the  exist- 
ing Republic.  For  some  time  they  had^  I  believe,  only 
a  single  avowed  representative  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
iies,  though  the  Extreme  Left  sometimes  coquetted 
with  their  views.  Before  1884,  however,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  were  about  six  hundred  syndicates  or 
groups  of  Socialists  in  France,*  and  since  then  their 
increase  has  been  very  great.  In  the  election  of  1893, 
the  Socialists  in  the  Chamber  rose  at  a  bound  from  fif- 
teen to  fifty-three ;  and  it  is  computed  that  the  party 
received  six  and  a  half  times  as  many  votes  as  in  the 
election  of  1889.  Socialists  are  very  powerful,  if  not 
absolutely  dominating,  in  the  Municipality  of  Paris. 
They  are  scarcely  less  powerful  at  Lyons,  and  they 
may  be  found  in  greater  or  smaller  proportions  in  the 
municipalities  of  nearly  all  the  principal  towns  in 
France.'  The  disintegration  of  Parliaments  into  small 
groups  has  greatly  strengthened  their  influence,  and 
they  have  been  assisted  by  the  extraordinary  weakness 
and  instability  of  the  Goveniments  of  the  Republic ; 
by  the  destruction,  in  large  bodies  of  Frenchmen,  of 
all  positive  religious  beliefs  ;  by  the  prodigious  increase 
of  the  national  debt,  and  by  a  long  period  of  severe 
commercial  and  agricultural  depression.    In  many  cases 


•  Zaclior,  p.  S7.  Sonaiisme^  Preface).    The  dif- 

*  Compan*  the  ttotittict  ia  frrcDcc  ia  sccoonted  for  bv  the 
Eljr*t  SonWtnn,  pp.  62-63,  S90-  fact  that  many  riolent  Radicmla 
9S.  M.  GoyotetttmatettheDum-  vho  are  not  aroired  SociaUata 
ber  of  Sodalift  dcpotiea  at  more  oaually  roCe  vith  the  Sodalial 
tbao  aizty  {Fn'mnpts  d%  *89  el  it  party. 
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the  morement  bu  been  allied  with  the  glorifiaticm  of 
regicidef  drnamitey  and  other  formB  of  perilled  aaH»- 
fination,  and  the  Commune  ia  Tenr  habitoally  held  ap 
to  admiration  as  the  best  recent  eflSoraoenoe  of  their 
principles. *  Of  late  years  extraTagances- of  langojige 
are  laid  to  bare  diminished,  and  the  main  object  of 
tbe  partj  has  been,  if  possible,  to  sedoce  the  peasani- 

Eroprietors.  Tbe  task  ia  a  difficult  and,  it  is  to  be 
oped,  an  impossible  one,  hot  the  Socialists  haxe  one 
adfantage.  The  immense  majority  of  the  smaU  pro- 
prietors bare  sank  deeply  in  debt,  and  long-oontinned 
agricultural  depression  baa  greatly  aggrsTated  their 
difficulties.  When  frugal  and  indnatriona  men  find 
themselves  on  the  brink  of  nndeserred  rain,  it  ia  not 
surprising  that  their  minds  should  be  open  to  revo- 
lutionary  ideas,  and  the  Socialists  promise  that,  in  a 
H^iCialiKt  State,  the  debts  of  the  peasant  proprietora 
will  l>c  r^ncelled. 

One  of  the  able8t  members  of  the  French  CoUectiviat 
party  is  M.  Oabriel  Ucville.  He  published  in  1883  a 
French  translation  of  the  treatise  of  Marx  on  capita;, 
and  he  prefaccil  it  by  a  highly  instructiTe  introduction, 
eiplttinin^  with  great  fulness  and  candour  the  nature 
of  '  Hi:ieni'\fic  Hoc'mVism  *  and  the  hopes  and  the  policy 
of  his  jiarty.  He  8[»eaks  with  much  disdain  of  the  Uto- 
pian iitm  of  the  early  Socialists,  and  the  cold,  measured, 
n^v'inin^  virulence  of  his  own  style  contrtats  remark- 
ably with  the  efTusive  sentimentality  of  Louis  Blanc 
and  his  contemporaries.  Deville  declares  that  the  first 
object  of  his  party  is  the  total  overthrow  of  ever}'  cla^a 
outnide  that  of  the  wage-earners  ;  that  for  this  purpose 
tbe  proletariat  must  keep  themselves  rigidly  separate 


i  8c€  tbe  chspcer  on  Sodalitm  Id  France  in  Zacber,  VlnUmar 
tionait  Bouge. 
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from  every  other  class,  and  that  they  must  treat  all 
political  and  patriotic  interests  as  insignificant^  except 
as  far  as  thev  aid  them  in  the  war  of  classes.  Force 
alone  can  effect  the  Revolution ;  the  occasion  for  its 
successful  exercise  will  arise  in  the  inevitable  political 
and  economical  troubles  that  are  manifestly  impending 
over  Europe ;  and  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
the  proletiuriat  must  make- use  of  all  the  means  of  de- 
struction which  modem  science  can  furnish.^  There 
are  traitors  in  the  Socialist  camp,  who  would  simply 
place  the  great  industries  in  the  hands  of  existing  Go- 
vernments, as  railways  and  telegraphs  already  are  in 
msny  countries,  and  who  would  encourage  and  endow 
working-men's  co-operative  societies,  or  extend  the 
system  of  profit-sharing  between  workmen  and  their 
employers.  All  these  schemes  are  delusive.  Co-opera- 
tive societies  would  compete  with  one  another,  and  thus 
maintain  the  present  system  of  industry,  and  the  object 
of  the  Socialist  is  not  to  strengthen,  but  to  destroy,  the 
State.  The  State  is  simply  the  organisation  of  the  'ex- 
ploiting'class,  for  the  purposes  of  guaranteeing  their 
^ exploitation  '  and  keeping  the  'exploited'  in  subjec- 
tion. The  workmen  employed  by  the  State  are  very 
mantfestlv  no  better  off  than  those  in  the  service  of 
private  capitalists. 

Capitalist    society,  and  the  whole  system  of  wages 
must  be  overthrown  from  their  foundations.     It  is  a 


'  Coni]Mrf  the  foUovinir  |mu»- 
Mge  of  Mr.  Ilyndmao :  *  While 
the»c  trathi  are  being  learnt  by 
the  people  .  .  .  cbemiatry  has 
placed  at  the  diapoaal  of  tb.^ 
deaperate  and  needy  cheap  and 
powerful  exploairea,  the  fall  ef- 
fects of  which  are  aa  yet  on- 
known.    Erery  day  adda  new 


diacoreriea  in  thia  field.  The 
dynamite  of  ideaa  la  accompa- 
nied in  the  hackgronnd  by  tlio 
dynamite  of  material  force. 
Tlieae  modern  exploairea  mi^^ 
eaaily  prove  to  capitalism  what 
gunpowder  waa  to  feodaliam* 
{Ifistarteai  Basig  of  Sociaiitw^^ 
p.  448). 
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form  of  slavery  which  differs  chiefly  from  the  sneient 
sUvery  in  the  fact  that  the  capitalist  is  not  oUigad, 
like  the  slaye-owner,  to  support  his  sUtcs.  The  work- 
ing-class must  seize  by  force  <m  the  power  of  QoTom- 
ment,  and  make  it  the  instrument  of  *  the  economical 
expropriation  of  the  bourgeoisie^ and  of  'the  coUectiTe 
appropriation  of  the  means  of  production.'  '  We  wish 
to  proceed  by  the  way  of  authority  againet  the  caste 
that  is  our  enemy.  We  wish  to  suppress  tiioee  capital- 
ist liberties  which  prevent  the  expansion  of  the  liberty 
of  the  workman.  .  .  .  We  desire  the  dictatorship, 
not  of  an  indiyiduul,  but  of  a  class,  .  •  •  and  that 
dictatorship  must  continue  till  the  day  comes  when 
liberty  will  be  possible  for  all.'  All  existing  laws  am 
intended  to  maintain  intact  the  economical  interests  of 
the  class  which  possesses  and  directs.  They  must  be 
swept  away  ;  and  when  the  working  men  have  acquired 
full  political  power^  *  they  will,  in  their  turn,  make  a 
new  legality,  and  proceed  by  law  to  the  economical 
expropriation  of  those  whom  they  will  have  already 
dethroned  by  force.' 

Deville  admits  that  his  party  is  only  'a  conscious 
minority  of  the  proletariat ;'  but  he  observes  that  most 
revolutions  are  the  work  of  a  daring  minority,  seconded 
by  the  apathy  of  majorities,  and  he  asks  whether  France 
would  now  be  a  republic  if  the  adhesion  of  the  majority 
of  the  country  to  the  liepublican  idea  had  been  first 
asked.  At  the  same  time,  the  basis  of  the  revolution 
must  be  broadly  laid.  '  We  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
the  Commune  as  that  of  one  of  the  stages  of  the  So- 
cialist evolution ;'  but  the  Commune  failed  chiefly  be- 
cause it  committed  the  fault  of  confining  its  action  to 
Paris,  struggling  for  the  bourgeois  notion  of  Federal- 
ism, or  Communism,  and  not  endeavouring  to  rouse 
the  working-classes  tlirough  the  whole  nation. 
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The  task  of  Socialism,  he  says,  has  been  prepared  by 
tho  great  concentration  of  industries^  which  is  one  of 
the  most  marked  characteristics  of  our  age,  and  which 
renders  the  process  of  confiscation,  or  'expropriation/ 
comparatively  easy.  Thus,  the  railways  can  be  ap- 
propriated by  simply  confiscating  the  shares  which  are 
now  the  property  of  those  at  whose  risk  and  cost  they 
had  been  made.  The  work  has  been  done.  The  ma- 
chinery for  locomotion  exists  in  all  its  perfection,  and 
a  single  act  of  plunder  will  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
community  as  an  unencumbered  property.  But  the 
same  thing  applies  to  all  great  shops  and  factories,  and 
to  every  kind  of  industrial  corporation.  Multitudes  of 
more  or  less  wealthy  men  have,  in  our  day,  built  up, 
with  the  accumulated  savings  of  their  lives,  gigantic 
industries,  and  where  these  industries  have  succeeded 
they  are  drawing  their  dividends  as  shareholders.  All 
this,  Deville  observes,  will  make  the  task  of  the  Social- 
ist an  easy  one.  '  The  suppression  of  the  shareholders 
— that  is  to  say,  of  the  proprietors — now  become  a  use- 
less wheel,  will  occasion  no  trouble  in  the  machinery 
of  production.'  *  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  anything  that  is  constituted  in  the  form  of  a  so- 
ciety. It  is  only  necessary  to  destroy  the  title-deeds, 
shares,  or  obligations,  treating  these  dirty  documents 
as  waste  paper.  The  collective  appropriation  of  capital 
will  thus  be  at  once  realised,  without  any  disturbance 
in  the  mode  of  production.'  Deville  is  careful  to  add 
that  all  this  is  to  be  done  without  any  indemnity  to  the 
plundered  parties. 

The  national  debt  is,  of  course,  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  to  be  simply  blotted  out  The 
promises  of  all  preceding  Governments  are  to  be  re- 
pudiated, and  the  creditors,  who,  on  the  faith  of  these 
promises,  had  placed  their  money  at  the  senrioe  of  the 
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HUte,  mrt  U>  y^e  depriTed  alike  of  tbeir  iatarea  smI 
tbdr  ctpiUL     AJl  banks  are,  bj  a  cimilar 
be  Kixed  aiMi  appropriated  bj  the  eommnniiT. 

So  far  the  work  of  *  eipropriatioii '  moT< 
on  paper — rerj  eaailr.  Bat  there  axe  tro  rlifinei  with 
vrhich  it  u  more  difficnlt  to  deaL  The  fint  are  the 
amaJI  ihopkeepera  aad  emplovers  of  laboor.  Thej 
mnni  cesu^  to  exbt  as  a  daas  ;  bat  ther  axe  a  large  and 
fonnidabie  bodj,  and  their  resistaiioe  might  be  aeriooa. 
Fortanateljy  howerer,  a  sharp  line  of  antagonisBt  al- 
ready dirides  the  small  shopkeeper  and  the  aawll 
maDQfa4rtarer  from  the  gigantic  shop  or  factorr,  which 
in  oremhadowingf  nnderKlling,  and  gradaally  mining 
them.  It  is  impoAsible  tbej  can  long  lesiat  the  oooa- 
petition,  and  they  will  gradaally  disooTer  that  it  ia 
tli^ir  interest  to  join  the  Socialist  party*  and  obtain 
th^  benefits  of  a  Socialist  society,  rather  than  await  in 
a  h'/KtiU  attitude  a  ruin  tliat  will  have  no  compenaa- 
tion. 

The  next  claxs  are  the  peasant  proprietors.  Derille, 
like  tnoni  oi  the  writers  of  his  school,  deplores  the 
fffttHi  divifiion  of  French  soil,  bat  he  does  not  despair 
of  frra^iually  winning  over  the  small  proprietors.  The 
H^Kriiilist  moTement,  however,  mast  proceed  by  stagea* 
and  the  small  proprietor  and  small  shopkeeper  need 
not  be  absorbed  or '  exfiropriated '  at  once.  The  peasant 
proprietor  who  cultivates  what  is  now  his  own  land, 
and  employs  no  one,  is  not  an  'exploiter.'  He  is  him- 
self 'eiploited'  by  the  money-lender,  to  whom  he  is 
nearly  always  in  debt,  and  the  triumph  of  Social- 
Ism  will  cancel  his  debt.  When  the  proletariat  have 
seized  flower,  they  are  not  at  once  to  dispossess  the 
peasant  proprietor.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  to  shower 
benefits  upon  him.  With  the  exception  of  a  moderate 
sum,  which  he  is  to  pay  to  the  '  oollectivity '  as  long  aa 
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he  remains  a  separate  proprietor,  he  is  to  be  at  once 
freed  from  all  his  debts.  The  present  tax  upon  land  is 
to  cease^  and  seeds,  manare,  and  agricaltural  machinery 
are  to  be  provided  for  him  gintuitoasly  by  the  com- 
munity. In  his  case  no  violence,  or  even  persuasion,  is 
to  be  used  ;  *  but  it  will  be  seen  whether,  if  his  egotism 
is  in  this  large  measure  satisfied,  he  will  not  look  on  with 
indifference  upon  the  expropriation  of  the  larger  pro* 
prietors.'  The  overwhelming  competition  of  these  large 
properties,  when  administered  by  the  community,  and 
the  manifest  advantages  flowing  from  the  collective 
ownership  of  the  soil,  will  do  the  rest,  and  the  small 
proprietor  will  soon  exchange  his  nominal  possession  of 
a  fraction  of  the  soil  for  the  position  of  co-proprietor, 
with  a  remuneration  equivalent  to  his  time  of  work. 

This,  then,  is  the  economical  scheme  of  the  party  as 
sketched  by  a  most  competent  and  authorised  hand. 
Nothing  short  of  it  will  be  accepted,  and  all  measures 
of  reform  that  are  carried  are  to  be  regarded  simply 
as  weapons  to  be  used  in  the  struggle,  as  means  for 
strengtiiening  one  class  and  weakening  the  other,  or 
for  stimulating  the  api>ctite  for  further  revolutionary 
change.  Universal  suffrage,  Deville  specially  urges, 
can  never  prove  a  substitute  for  force,  or  effect  the 
emancipation  of  the  working  classes.  It  has  done  evil 
in  interesting  them  in  national  and  political  questions* 
bringing  them  into  alliance  with  different  sections  of 
the  possessing  classes,  and  thus  diverting  them  from 
what  ought  to  be  their  tnie  and  only  object  It  should 
be  made  use  of  solely  for  the  purpose  of  accentoating 
the  division  and  war  of  classes.  No  candidate,  whether 
he  be  a  working-man  or  an  employer,  should  be  elected 
who  does  not  pledge  himself  to  sacrifice  habitually  all 
other  interests  to  the  triumph  of  the  social  rerolntion. 
If  employed  in  this  way,  univenal  suffrage  will  prove 
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rerj  owfaL     Bnt  it  can  nerer  by  itwU  o 

KMaUnoe  of  the  Urge  clones  who 

tMiniag  the  prewnt  ooutitalioii  of  aodetr.    Force,  ■ 

foroti  alone,  U  th«  nltiimte  remedj.     At  Marx  ai 

*  Force  ii  tbe  midwife  of  em;  old  i 

vith  a  new  one.' 

Tiiere  are  two  otber  changes  which  DenDe  and  hii 
partjr  consider  enential  to  the  trinmph  of  their  idsBa. 
One  it  the  complete  snppre«ion,  not  onlj  of  Chniches, 
bot  of  all  idea  of  God  and  of  religion.  'God,'  in  tbe 
worda  of  Deville,  '  is  dying  withont  poateri^.'  The 
true  auaroe  of  the  religiona  sentiment  is  the  miserj 
that  grows  out  of  capitalism.  '  The  emancipation  (^ 
tbougbt  is  thus  linked  to  the  emancipation  of  labour. 
.  .  .  Tiie  terrestrial  despot,  the  capitalist,  will  Srag 
i'twn  in  his  fall  the  celestial  bngbesr.'  Usnkind,  rul- 
ing production,  instead  of  being  raled  by  it,  will  at 
taat  find  tlicir  liappineEs  upon  earth.  .  .  .  The  beli^ 
in  aHupremc  Ik-itig,  sovereign  dispeoEerof  bappioeas 
and  suffering,  will  universally  disappear.'  Religion  he 
deitfiribes  n»  '  un  engine  of  domination,'  '  one  of  the 
most  useful  springH  in  a  government  of  caste.' 

Tlifl  otlier  cliunge  is  the  suppression  of  marriage  and 
tbe  substitution  for  it  of  free  love.  '  It  is  marriage 
which  gives  to  the  possessing  class  its  hereditary  cha- 
rw.UsT,  and  tlius  develops  its  conservative  instincta. 
.  .  .  Marriage  in  a  regulation  of  property,  a  basineas 
cMitract  before  being  a  union  of  peraons,  and  its  utility 
frrows  out  of  tlio  economic  etnictnre  of  a  society  which 
is  based  upon  individual  appropriation.  By  giving 
guarmnlMS  to  the  legitimate  children,  and  ensnring  tb 


'  ii4  Croftumttaint  CUtMlt.  fluare  daiu  qnelqnf*  conm  d« 
A«fnMf(aiiu  If  dcfliMd  hy  tit*  «t  dooi  on  bit  p*nr  adx 
IkUi  I  •  MoaMra  louflDalr*  qui     patlu  vdIsdu.' 
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them  the  paternal  capital,  it  perpetuates  the  domina- 
tion of  tlie  caste  which  monopolises  the  productive 
forces.  .  .  .  When  property  is  transformed,  and  only 
after  that  transformation,  marriage  will  lose  its  reason 
for  existence,  and  boys  and  girls  may  then' freely, 
and  without  fear  of  censure,  listen  to  the  wants  and 
promptings  of  their  nature  ;  •  .  .  the  support  of  the 
children  will  no  longer  depend  on  the  chance  of  birth. 
Like  their  instruction,  it  will  become  a  charge  of  so- 
ciety. There  will  be  no  room  for  prostitution,  or  for 
marriage,  which  is  in  sum  nothing  more  than  prosti- 
tution before  the  mayor.' 

These  last  two  considerations  mark  a  great  differ- 
ence between  Continental  Collectivism  and  that  which 
is  held  in  England  and  America.  English  and  Ameri- 
can opinion  would  not  tolerate  such  language  as  I 
have  quoted,  and  many  English  Socialists  treat  ques- 
tions of  religion  and  marriage  as  wholly  extraneous  to 
their  theory.  In  the  opinion  of  Marx,  and  of  the 
great  body  of  Continental  Socialists,  they  are  intimately, 
and,  indeed,  necessarily  connected  with  it.^    In  my 


*  On  the  Tiolent  ttheitm  of 
Contincntml  SocialifiD,  fee 
\VooUey*f  Communism  and 
Socialism,  pp.  247-49.  The  Ger- 
man Socialist,  BebeU  haa  written 
an  elaborate  book  on  Woman  and 
Socio/ itm^  which  ha«  been  traoa- 
lated  into  Englinh  under  the 
title  of  Hbrnaa,  her  Pati^  Prf 
t€Mi,  and  Fuimrt.  Hia  riew  ia 
that  Mhe  bour^eoii  marriaipe 
ia  a  con!«qaence  of  boarfpoia 
propertj.  Thia  marriafe,  ataod- 
tng  aa  it  doea  in  the  moat  inti- 
mate connection  to  property 
and  the  right  of  inberHance,  de- 
mandf  '*  legitimate  **  children  aa 


beira.  It  ia  entered  into  for  the 
purpoae  of  obtaining  them,  and 
the  preaaurc  exerciaed  bj  aocietj 
haa  enabled  the  ruling  claaaea 
to  enforce  it  in  the  caae  of  thoae 
who  have  nothing  to  bequeath. 
But  aa  in  the  new  community 
there  will  bo  nothing  to  be- 
queath, unleaa  we  chooae  to  re- 
gard houaehold  furniture  aa  a 
legacy  of  an.v  importance,  com- 
pulaorjr  marriage  beoomea  un- 
neceaaary  from  thia  alaiidpoint, 
aa  well  aa  from  all  oUiera.  Thia 
alao  aettlea  the  ^teation  of  tlie 
right  of  ightfitma,  which  So- 
daltam  trill  iMTt  bo  aaad  to 
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own  judgment^  the  Continental  view  is  the  more  just. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  marriage  and  the  family  form 
the  tap  root  ont  of  which  the  whole  system  of  here- 
ditary property  grows,  and  that  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  permanently  to  extirpate  heredity  nnleaii 
family  stability  and  family  affection  were  annihilated. 
It  is  not  less  true  that  a  system  which  preaches  the 
most  wholesale  and  undisguised  robbery  will  never  ap- 
prove itself  to  the  nuisses  of  men,  unless  all  the  foun- 
dations and  sanctions  of  morality  have  been  effectually 
destroyed.  The  sense  of  right  and  wrong  must  be 
blotted  out  of  the  minds  of  men  before  the  new  doc- 
trine can  triumph.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the 
whole  of  the  scheme  which  has  been  described  is  simply 
dishonesty  carried  out  and  systematised  on  the  most 
gigantic  scale,  and  accompanied  with  every  aggravation 
of  solemn  promises  deliberately  violated,  of  great  ser- 
vices to  the  community  repaid  by  the  blackest  ingrati- 
tude, of  constant  attempts  to  excite  the  worst  passions 
of  ignorant  and  suffering  men.  The  true  character  of 
the  theory  is  not  changed  because  its  adherents  prefer 


aboHfh  formmllj '  (pp.  231, 232). 
M.  Jnlei  Gnctdc,  in  his  Ca- 
iMii$m€  SoeicUiitt^  hat  unfolded 
the  Mune  riewf  with  much  clear- 
ncfs:  *La  retponsabilit^  hu- 
mainc,'  he  lay^,  *  B*6vanouit 
comme  nn  menmingo  quVlle  est 
.  .  .  il  7  a  autant  de  sottise  ct 
d*injustice  k  le  rendre  respon- 
•able  de  ce  qu*il  a  pu  faire,  a  le 
lui  roprocher  ou  k  Ten  louer, 
qn'i  louer  la  fleur  d'embaumer 
et  qu*a  reprocher  au  feu  de  brO- 
ler*  (pp.  28,  2*J).  The  family, 
M.  Guesde  considers,  was  use- 
ful and  indispensable  In  the  past, 
bat  Is  DOW  oolj  an  odious  form 


of  property.  It  must  be  either 
transformed  ortotaUy  abolished. 
He  conjectures  that  the  time 
may  come  when  it  will  be  re- 
duced  to  the  relation  of  the 
mother  to  her  child  ^  k  la  p6riode 
de  Pallaitement,  et  que  d*autre 
part  les  rapports  sozuels  entre 
l*horonie  et  la  femme,  fondea 
sur  Tamour  ou  la  sympatlaie 
mutuelle,  puissent  derenir  ausal 
libres,  aussi  Tariables  et  ausal 
multiples  que  les  rapports  in- 
t^rllectuels  ou  moraux  entre  In- 
dividus  du  m^me  seze  ou  de  seze 
different  *  (pp.  72-79;. 
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to  the  homely  language  of  the  market-place  a  jargon 
about  *  nationalisation '  and  *  economical  expropria- 
tion/ and  because  they  are  often  accustomed  to  unite 
their  advocacy  of  plunder  with  high-sounding  phrases 
about  justice  and  ethics,  and  even  religion.  Cant  is 
never  a  beautiful  thing,  but,  among  all  the  forms  that 
are  now  current  in  the  world,  tliis,  perhaps,  is  the 
most  nauseous. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  these  remarks  are 
intended  to  apply  to  the  clear  and  definite  programme 
of  policy  which  I  have  been  describing,  and  not  to 
many  very  different  proposals  for  enlarging  the  sphere 
of  Government  influence  and  philanthropy,  to  many 
vague  sentiments,  aspirations  and  tendencies  which  are 
loosely  classified  under  the  name  of  Socialism,  and 
which  are  often  favoured  by  upright  and  benevolent 
men.  The  theory  of  Socialism  which  was  taught  by 
Marx  and  Lassalle,  and  which  now  dominates  in  Conti- 
nental Socialism,  is  a  perfectly  definite  one,  formulated 
in  a  number  of  programmes  that  are  at  least  as  clear 
:ind  precise  as  the  Confession  of  Westminster  or  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  is  difiicult,  I 
think,  to  reflect  without  a  sliudder  on  the  fact  that,  in 
the  two  foremost  nations  on  the  European  continent, 
this  programme  has  been  accepted  by  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  voters ;  that  it  has  taken  deep  root  in 
all  the  great  centres  of  German  and  French  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  that  it  is  repireented  in  the  Legislature  of 
each  of  these  great  countries  by  a  powerful  parliamen- 
tary group.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  confined  to  France 
and  Germany.  1893  is  a  memorable  year  in  the  annals 
of  Socialism,  but  it  was  nowhere  more  memorable  than 
in  Belgium.  For  the  first  time  in  history  a  great  Re- 
form Rill,  involving  universal  suffrage,  was  then  car- 
ried by  a  gigantic  workmen's  strike  which  brought  the 
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country  to  the  verge  of  reTolation.  The  result  of  the 
enormoaa  lowering  of  the  soffrmge  ww  in  flome  re^>ccta 
r^rj  digappointing  to  ita  aathors,  bat  it  ww  not  the 
]0i!a  si;piificant.  In  the  election  vhich  took  place  in 
Ocu>F>er  1804  the  Moderate  Liberals  were  almoiit  an- 
nihilated. An  overwhelming  ConserratiTe  majoricj, 
holding  Ultramontane  opinions,  was  retomed,  bat  also 
a  Sociiiliftt  minority  more  powerfal  in  proportion  to 
the  nnmher  of  the  chamber  than  in  any  other  conn  try. 
Oat  of  the  152  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Depaties, 
107  were  Clericals  and  33  were  Socialists,  chiefly  hold- 
ing the  creed  of  the  ColiectiTists.'  The  omen  is  not  a 
good  one  for  constitutional  government.  It  woold  be 
difficult  to  conceive  two  classes  less  endowed  with  that 
spirit  of  compromise  which  is  essential  to  its  saccessfal 
working  than  Ul tramontanes  and  Socialists. 

ThcHC  three  countries  are  now  the  special  centres  of 
the  n^^cialist  movement,  but  in  most  other  countries  a 
similar  tendency  may  l>e  traced.  Thus  in  Italy  a  great 
lAhoiirers'  party  formally  professing  the  doctrines  of 
the  OollectiviHtii  wiis  organiiMKl  in  congresses  at  Milan 
in  lHif\,  and  at  («eno;i  in  1802,  and  it  has  already 
won  several  seuU  in  tlie  Italian  Parliament,  and 
many  triumphs  in  local  elections.  In  Switzerland,  a 
H'K;isl  l>emr>cratic  party  holding  similar  views  was 
organ ifu:d  in  18H8  and  1800.  In  Austria,  under  the 
giiidan^^  of  a  follower  of  Marx  named  Victor  Adlcr, 
HtKi'mVium  han  manifestly  increased.     It  has  for  the 


*HMf  tn  ■itiHe  on    IWIffian  ciAlista.    The  Ammwai  Reyuter 

ftorUliura,  ForimighUy  Review^  (1894.  p.  804)  giTet,  a«  the  re- 

yphmmrj  IH95.    There  li,  how-  talt  of  the  election,  104  Cttlio- 

erer,  Mme   difference    in    the  lies,  S8  Socialitta,  tnd  20  Lib- 

rompatAttoot,  chieflj  owing  to  emit,  belonging  to  the  Moderate 

tbi>  difllcvltj  of  difcrirainating  tnd  Radical  gronpe. 
Mweva  the  Radicalf  aod  8a- 
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first  time>  within  the  last  few  years,  become  an  ap- 
preciable power  in  Holland.  In  Denmark  it  captured, 
in  1893,  seven  seats  in  the  Municipal  Council  of  Co- 
penhagen, and  it  has  some,  though  apparently  feebler, 
influence  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  Spain  and  Rus- 
sia also  it  has  appeared,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
Collectivism,  and  perhaps  more  frequently  in  the  form 
of  Anarchism.  Its  teaching  has  evidently  permeated 
great  masses  of  men  with  something  of  the  force,  and 
has  assumed  something  of  the  chamcter,  of  a  new  re- 
ligion, rushing  in  to  fill  the  vacuum  where  old  beliefs 
and  old  traditions  have  decayed.' 

In  the  United  States  also  it  has  made  some  pro- 
gress, though  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
a  nation  where  the  spirit  of  individualism  is  more 
strongly  developed  and  the  spirit  of  competition  more 
intense.  America  had  long  been  the  refuge  of  an  im- 
mense proportion  of  the  banished  Anarchies  of  Europe, 
and  it  presents  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  country 
where  the  working-class,  at  least  in  its  lower  levels, 
consists  mainly  of  foreigners  or  cliildren  of  foreigners. 
At  the  same  time,  the  most  prominent  type  of  Ameri- 
can Socialism  does  not  ap|>ear  to  have  been  created  by 
direct  foreign  propagandism,  though  its  leading  doc- 
trine had  long  since  been  antieipatctl  on  the  Continent. 
The  great  jiopularity  and  influence  of  tlio  writings  of 
Mr.  George,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have  been  a 
remarkable  fact.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  eminent 
literary  skill  with  which  he  has  propounded  his  views, 
and  described  and  exaggerated  the  darkest  sides  of 
modem  industrial  life,  and  partly  also,  I  think,  to  the 

'  Much  infoimation  alioat  tlie  tries  laid  Itofori*  the  Roral  Com- 

n*cf*nt  pn>(nvtii  of  Socialimn  on  miitrion  on  I^lniur.     8i*f ,  too, 

tlic  (*oDtinent  wUI  be  found  in  E\y*%  SocitUitm, 
the  Reports  from  Foreign  Cood- 
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genenl  ignoraoce  of  CoDtiaeahil  Socudirt  litaatnre, 
which  has  given  his  doctrines  iometfaing  of  the  fin  iin 
tioD  of  noreltj.  His  faad&menUl  propwitioa  is  that, 
the  soil  not  baring  been  made  bv  man,  and  h*Tiag  in 
th£  beginning  of  human  society  been  a  common  pro- 
perty (as  it  still  is  in  moat  aarage  nations),  shonld  be 
taken  by  thecommnnity,  witbont  compensation,  from 
its  present  owners,  althongb  it  haa  been  recognised  as 
private  property  for  countless  genemtions  ;  altbongh  it 
has  been  bongbt,  sold,  inlierited,  and  mortgaged  on 
the  faith  of  the  most  nndispnted  titles  ;  although  tha 
earnings  and  savings  and  labour  of  innumerable  indns- 
triouB  lires  have  been  sunk  in  its  improTement,  and 
haregireu  it  iu  chief  present  value ;  although  its  ex- 
isting rent  represents,  in  innomcrable  cases,  nothing 
more  tliuD  the  lowest,  or  almost  the  lowest,  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  sum  actually  cxpemled  upon  it  within  the 
memory  of  living  men.  It  ie  but  a  slight  circnmstance 
of  af^^avation  tli:it  lurgc  tracts  of  the  land  which  Mr. 
Cicorgc'lcsires  tlie  American  tiovemment  to  take  with- 
out compensation,  liud  not  long  since  been  sold  by  that 
very  Government  to  its  present  owners. 

This  scheme  of  plunder,  as  we  have  seen,  is  by  no 
means  original.  It  had  long  been  a  leading  article  in 
the  fifocinlist  programmes  of  Germany  and  France,  and 
the  Continental  SociiilistR,  long  before  Mr.  George,  had 
riearly  seen  Ihat  it  could  lie  carried  out  by  the  siniplo 
process  of  inijiofliuga  si>ccial  tax  on  land,  equivalent  to 
its  full  rent  value.  Tlic  doctrine  that  wages  are  not 
paid  from  capital,  but  from  earnings,  on  which  Mr. 
^  (Icorgo  lays  so  much  stress,  ia  merely  the  doctrine  of 
Marx ;  nor  is  there  any  originnlity  in  Mr.  Cieorge's  pro- 
|MHuil  that  nations  kIioiiM  Ktill  further  improve  their 
condition  liy  defniuding  tlieir  cntlilors  and  repudiate 
ing  tlieir  debts.     It  is  *  ii  jirepostcrous  aasumption,*  ha 
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assures  us,  'that  one  generation  should  be  boand  by 
the  debts  of  its  predecessors/  ^  That  all  the  profits  of 
production  of  every  kind  must  ultimately  centre  in  the 
possessors  of  land  (who  must,  in  consequence,  be  reap- 
ing the  most  enormous  wealth)  is  a  doctrine  which 
belongs  more  distinctively  to  Mr.  George ;  but  his  state- 
ments that  wages  are  steadily  tending  to  the  minimum 
of  subsistence,  the  condition  of  the  working-classes 
steadily  deteriorating,  and  society  rapidly  dividing  into 
the  enormously  rich  and  the  abjectly  poor,  have  been 
abundantly  made  in  Europe,  and  will,  no  doubt,  long 
continue  to  be  repeated,  in  spite  of  the  clearest  demon- 
strations of  their  falsehood. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  the  most  popular 
work  in  favour  of  the  plunder  of  landed  property 
should  come  from  a  country  where  there  is  neither 
primogeniture,  nor  entail,  nor  any  other  form  of  feudal 
privilege  or  restriction  ;  where  land  is  far  more  abun- 
dant than  in  the  Old  World,  and  where  the  immense 
majority  of  the  enormous  fortunes  that  have  been  so 
rapidly,  and  often  so  scandalously,  amassed  have  been 
acquired  in  ways  quite  difTerent  from  those  of  the  land- 
owner. In  no  country,  in  modern  times,  have  abuses 
of  property  been  greater  than  in  America,  and  in  no 
country  have  these  abuses  been  more  rarely  and  more 
slightly  connected  with  the  ownership  of  land. 

In  another  respect  the  American  authorship  of  these 
l>ooks  may  excite  some  surprise.  Whatever  may  have 
lieen  the  nature  of  the  first  division  and  appropriation 
of  the  soil  when  societies  passed  from  their  nomadic  to 
their  agricultural  stage,  it  is  at  least  inoontestably  true 
that  the  early  histories  of  all  nations  are  full  of  scenes 
of    savage    violence.     Exterminating    invasions    have 


>  Sociai  Problams,  pp.  SlS-Sl. 
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Dfarij  erenrwhere  been  agmin  mod  again  repeated,  and 
again  and  again  followed  bj  Tact  dispoaBeflsious  of  Imnd. 
In  European  coontries,  it  is  nsoailj  impoasible  to  aaj 
whether  anj  particular  man  is  wbdlj  or  in  part  de- 
scended from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  or  from  one 
of  the  many  saccetfive  noes  of  plundering  inTadeis. 
All  that  can  be  confidently  alleged  is,  that  the  Utter 
descent  is  by  far  the  more  probable,  when  we  consider 
the  rast  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  aboriginal  in- 
babitants  were  displaced,  and  the  exterminating  diano- 
ter  of  sarage  warfare.  But  in  America  we  mar  go  a 
step  further.  It  is  at  least  quite  certain  that  the  origi- 
nal owners  of  the  soil,  whoever  they  may  hare  been, 
were  not  the  members  of  the  Anglo-Sazim  r^e.  If 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  prescription  in  property ;  if 
violent  dispossession  in  a  remote  and  even  a  prehistoric 
past  invalidates  all  succeeding  contracts,  the  white  man 
has  no  kind  of  title,  either  to  an  individual  or  to  a 
joint  possession  of  American  soil.  The  sooner  he  dis- 
ap[>ears,  the  better.  Against  him,  at  least,  the  claim 
of  the  lied  Indian  is  invincible. 

But,  in  truth,  the  principle  of  Mr.  George  may  be 
carried  still- further.  If  tlie  land  of  the  world  is  the 
inalienable  possession  of  the  whole  human  race,  no 
nation  has  any  riglit  to  claim  one  portion  of  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest.  The  English  people  have  no 
more  right  than  Frenclimen  to  the  English  soil.  The 
French  have  no  more  right  to  the  soil  of  Fnmce  than 
the  Oermans.  Inequalities  of  fortune  are  scarcely  less 
among  nations  than  among  individuals,  and  they  must 
be  equally  unjust.  Compare  the  lot  of  the  Esquimaux 
in  the  frozen  North,  or  of  the  negro  in  the  torrid  sands 
of  Africa,  with  that  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  fer- 
tile soils  and  the  ti*niperate  rogiotiH  of  the  globe.  And 
wliat  i)ossible  right,  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  George, 
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have  the  younger  nations  to  claim  for  themselves  the 
exclusive  possession  of  vast  tracts  of  fertile  and  almost 
uninhabited  land,  as  against  the  teeming  millions  and 
the  overcrowded  centres  of  the  Old  World  ?  Mr.  George 
is  a  Californian  writer.  The  population  of  California  is 
about  a  fifth  of  that  of  Belgium.  The  area  of  Califor- 
nia is  nearly  fourteen  times  as  large  as  that  of  Belgium. 

In  some  respects  the  writings  of  Mr.  George  differ 
widely  from  those  of  European  Socialists.  They  con- 
tain no  aggressive  atheism,  and  no  attacks  on  mar- 
riage. The  American  writer  knows  his  public,  and 
there  are  few  books  on  economical  subjects  which  are 
so  percolated  with  religious  phraseology  and  so  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  Scriptural  quotations.  We  pass  at 
once  into  a  region  of  piety  to  which  Continental  Social- 
ism has  not  accustomed  us.  Nor  are  these  writings 
characterised  by  that  desire  to  aggrandise  the  functions 
of  government  which  is  so  general  in  Continental  So- 
cialism. Mr.  George  does  not  wish  to  suppress  compe- 
tition, or  individual  initiative,  or  individual  savings, 
and  he  desires  rather  to  diminish  than  to  extend  the 
powers  of  Government.  In  these  respects,  indeed,  he 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  Socialist.  All  he  asks  from 
the  Government  is,  that  it  should  rob  two  great  classes, 
appropriating  the  whole  rent-value  of  land  by  a  single 
tax,  which  should  supersede  all  others,  and  repudiating 
its  national  and  municipal  debts. 

The  results  to  be  expected  from  the  confiscation  of 
private  property  in  land  he  describes  in  rapturous 
terms.  *  It  is  the  golden  age  of  which  poets  have  sung 
and  high-raised  seers  have  told  in  metaphor !  It  is  the 
glorious  vision  which  has  always  liaunted  man  with 
gleams  of  fitful  splendour.  It  is  what  he  saw  whose 
eves  at  Patmos  were  closed  in  a  trance.  It  is  the  cul- 
mination  of  Christianity,  the  City  of  God  on  eiurth. 


vitb  itdi  wftlU  6f  jatiper  and  in  pees  cf  pearl !  It  ii 
Um;  r»i^  of  the  Prince  of  Fuee!'*  In 
fii/>re  t«Trcaitrial  poaage  he  deKribci  tiie 
jnilkaninoi  in  tb«  vonU  of  an  Fjigibh  dcmociat.  It 
wo^ld  be  ^  no  Uzes  a;  all,  and  a  penson  to  evervbodj.*' 
Mr.  Oeorge  u  qoite  at  mdj aa  die (iiiwiii  Social- 
kto  to  pionder  the  capitalist.  He  nnincaiDf  tiiat  the 
lint  act  of  the  Federal  Government,  at  the  begmning  of 
t^ie  War  of  Seceanon,  oaght  to  hare  been  to  provide  for 
jU  expenae  bj  oonfiicating  the  propertj  of  all  the  lidictt 
mem^ieni  in  the  commnoitr  who  lemaincd  lord  to  the 
Union  ;*  and  no  Continental  vriter  ever  adTocated  dia- 
honewtj  to  national  creditora  with  a  more  nnblnahing 
tsy uiciMfn.  At  the  s:ime  time,  c^Htal,  aa  distinguished 
from  landowning,  doe^  not  oocapj  in  his  srstem  the 
same  fK^ition  as  in  the  treatise  of  Marx.  In  tlie  de- 
moriol^igy  of  Marx  the  capitalist  is  the  central  figure. 
He  m  the  rampire  who  tacks  the  blood  of  the  poor, 
and  u)^ff\m  ail  tiie  wealth  which  more  perfect  ma- 
nWiUHry  and  more  prodiictiTe  labour  create.  Accord- 
ing Uf  Mr,  (Utorgi:,  he  can  ultimatelv  absorb  none  of 
thi«  we^ilth,  unie.iH  he  happens  to  be  a  landowner. 
1'he  inU;re»t  and  profits  of  the  capitalist,  as  well  as  the 
wa^iTS  fit  the  lalxiurcr,  can  nerer,  in  the  long  rnn,  in- 
/;reaiie  while  land  remains  private  property.  Some  of 
tuy  reaileni  will  probably  doubt  whether  such  a  doctrine 


'  i*n»grf$$  and  Prtrerltf^  nook 
ff  t\m\t  ft.  (*ompuTt!  tiM?  bofliit 
of  a  prom\twtti  KnuWtth  Ho- 
HflllK  :  *TIm*  fhurclM*!  are 
tNrnlnr  llmMIr  towardu  the  ri«- 
ing  «iin«  afKl  trM*  m$^r  n-irrp(ion 
Uy  K*an$(t'\ifm\  C*lin«ti«n  rvfur- 
m^rn  of  Mr.  Ili'tiry  Cn'orfr**  «•  a 
a/iCflbU*  clianipion  of  tlu*  faith  if 
f IfntfleaoC  of  tlir  riMngi*  of  tone. 


.  .  .  English  ProCetUntism  .  .  . 
U  romins  more  and  more  for- 
ward at  an  actire  political  in- 
flaence  tovardu  tbe  creadoo 
of  *Mhe  Kingdom  of  God  on 
Earth  ***  (Wehb*i  Soeiaiirm  im 
England^  p.  72 >. 

»  Pi-oieetum  and  Free  Tradt^ 
p.  a34. 

•  Social  Probiems,  p.  S16. 
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could  have  been  seriously  propounded,  but  the  language 
of  Mr.  George  is  perfectly  clear.  '  The  ultimate  effect 
of  labour-saving  machinery  or  improvements  is  to  in- 
crease rents  without  increasing  wages  or  interest.' 
*  Every  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  labour  but 
increases  rent.  .  .  .  All  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
march  of  progress  go  to  the  owners  of  land,  and  wages 
do  not  increase.  Wages  cannot  increase.'  *  The  neces- 
sary result  of  material  progress — land  being  private 
property — is,  no  matter  what  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion, to  force  labourers  to  wages  which  give  but  a  bore 
living.'  'Whatever  be  the  increase  of  productive 
power,  rent  steadily  tends  to  swallow  up  the  gains,  and 
more  than  the  gains.'  It  is  a  general  law,  according  to 
Mr.  George,  that  wherever  land  is  cheap  wages  will  be 
high,  and  wherever  land  is  dear  wages  will  be  low.'  It 
is  obvious  that,  according  to  this  law,  wages  must  be  far 
lower  in  London,  in  the  great  provincial  towns,  and  in 
tlie  country  that  surrounds  them,  than  in  Dorsetshire 
or  Connemara ;  far  lower  in  England  and  France  than 
in  Hungary,  or  Poland,  or  Spain  !  Mr.  George  assures 
us  tliat  the  whole  benefit  of  the  increase  of  wealth 
which  has  taken  place  in  England  within  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  has  gone  to  a  single  class — the  English 
landowners.  It  has  not  alleviated  pauperism,  but  only 
increased  rent.' 


•  Progress  and  Porerty^  Book 
Iv.  chap.  .*!.  '  Wherever  you 
flnd  land  reUtirely  low,  will 
vou  not  find  waget  relatirely 
iiiich  ?  And  wherever  land  if 
liiirh,  will  yon  not  And  wages 
luw  7  At  land  increaaea  in 
value,  poverty  deepens  and 
paupi*ri«ni  appeara'  (BikA  t. 
chap.  2.).  It  ifl  obvlouN  that 
Mr.  George  Dierely  thought  of 


the  high  wagea  in  aome  new 
countriea.  It  ia  equally  obvious 
that  the  explanation  of  tboae 
high  wages  is,  simply,  tliat  the 
labourers  are  few,  and  Uiat,  if 
they  do  not  wish  to  labour  for 
an  employer,  tbey  have  other 
and  easy  ways  of  aoqidring  a 
comfortable  subslsteiiee. 
•  Ibid.  Book  vL  diap.  1. 
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I  can  imagine  a  Bpeciilative  writer  who  belonged  to 
one  ot  the  more  severe  monastic  Orders,  or  who  wrote, 
like  Oampftnella,  in  the  profound  isolation  of  a  prison- 
cell,  arriving  at  snch  conclusiona.  That  sophistrf  of 
this  kind  should  deceive  anyone  who  saw,  or  might 
have  seen,  Manchester,  or  Birmingham,  or  Leeds ;  who 
observed  the  countless  prosperons  vilhis,  built  out  of 
aucceesfu)  industry,  that  are  growing  up  around  eve- 
ry great  manufacturing  centre ;  who  had  paid  the 
smallest  attention  to  the  hbtor;  of  wages  in  different 
times  and  different  places,  or  to  the  comparative  in- 
crease of  the  revenues  drawn  from  personal  property 
and  from  land,  in  any  of  tbe  great  countries  of  the 
world,  ia  truly  amazing.  One  touch  of  the  reality  of 
things  is  sufficient  to  prick  the  bladder. 

Mr.  George  dcrotcs  a  specinl  chapter  to  repudiating^ 
all  idea  of  compeuEatioii  to  the  'expropriated'  land- 
owner. In  this  he  is  perfectly  consistent.  I  have  al- 
ready examined  this  point  in  a  former  chapter,  and 
need  here  only  repeat  that  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  several 
other  writers,  have  shown  to  absolute  demonstration 
that  any  attempt  to  purchase  the  soil  at  its  market 
value,  by  means  of  a  loan  raised  at  the  current  rate  of 
interest,  conld  only  end  in  a  ruinous  loss  to  the  nation, 
while  the  lot  of  those  who  are  actually  cultivating  the 
soil  would  become  iiicomponibly  worse  than  at  pre- 
sent. To  pay  the  iiitcrcRt  of  the  purchase  money  it 
would  be  necessary  to  niisc  their  rents  to  the  ruck- 
rent  level,  and  to  exact  them  with  a  stringency  whicli 
is  now  only  shown  by  the  harshest  landlords.  The 
R'licme  of  an  honest  pnrrhosc  is,  in  fact,  I  believe, 
now  universally  abandoned  ;  but  some  of  the  English 
disciples  of  Mr.  George  have  proposed  that,  although 
the  land  should  be  taken  by  the  State,  an  annuity  of 
two  lives,  equal  to  its  net  revenue,  slionld  be  grunted 
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in  the  form  of  a  pension  to  the  dispossessed  o\vner  and 
to  his  living  heir.  It  is  charitable  to  assume  that  this 
proposal  is  a  serious  one ;  but  a  man  mast  have  a 
strange  conception  of  human  nature  if  he  imagines 
that  a  nation  which  had  gone  so  far  in- adopting  the 
principles  and  policy  of  Mr.  George,  would  consent  for 
a  long  period  of  years  to  burden  itself  with  this  enor- 
mous tax. 

Few  things  are  mora  difficult  than  to  estimate  the 
real  force  of  dishonest  and  subversive  theories  in  a 
great,  free  nation,  where  every  novelty  and  every  ex- 
travagance find  an  unshackled  utterance.  In  the  chaos 
of  vast  redundant  energies,  of  crude  opinions,  of  half- 
assimilated  nationalities,  of  fiercely  struggling  competi- 
tions, paradox  and  violence  rise  easily  to  the  surface,  for 
they  strike  the  imagination,  and  give  men  the  notoriety 
wliich,  in  such  a  society,  is  feverishly  sought.  Notori- 
ety, however,  is  no  measure  of  power,  and  the  con- 
trolling force  of  the  good  sense  and  the  sound  moral 
sentiment  of  the  community  has,  in  America  as  in 
England,  usually  proved  invincible.  The  writings  of 
Mr.  George  are  said  to  have  made  much  more  impres- 
sion in  England  than  in  his  own  conntr}',  and  few 
things  are  more  improbable  than  that  his  doctrines 
should  triumph.  Whatever  form  land  legislation  may 
take  in  the  future,  it  will  never  take  the  form  of 
wholesale  spoliation  in  a  country  where  land  is  as  di- 
vided as  in  America ;  and  a  people  who  so  honestly 
accepted  and  so  courageously  reduced  their  national 
debt  at  a  time  when  its  burden  seemed  overwhelming, 
are  certainlv  not  likelv  to  seek  their  millennium  in 
fraudulent  bankruptcy.  Nor  is  the  American  Con- 
stitution one  in  which  tlie  firm  fabric  of  property  and 
contract  can  be  overthrown  bv  anv  transient  ebullition 
of  popular  sentiment 
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It  is,  however,  impossible  to  deny  tliat  there  air 
■igna  of  grave  labour  troubles  in  America,  and  ele- 
ments out  of  which  -very  daDgerons  opiuions  might 
easily  grow.  In  America,  no  doubt,  as  in  all  other 
civilised  countries,  most  wealth  is  made  by  honest  in- 
dustry, and,  more  than  in  moat  countries,  it  has  been 
expended  for  public  uses.  At  tlie  same  time,  there  is 
no  country  where  t)ie  struggle  for  it  is  fiercer  or  more 
unscrupulous,  or  where  vaat  sums  hare  been  more  fre- 
quently or  more  rapidly  accumulated  by  evil  meana. 
The  colossal  fortunes  built  up  by  the  railway-wrecker, 
by  the  railway-monopoliser,  by  the  fraudulent  manipa- 
lator  of  municipal  taxiition,  by  unjust  favours  extorted 
from  bribed  legisUtors,  by  great  commercial  frauds  and 
commercial  monopolies  under  the  names  of  trusts  and 
syndicates,  must  one  day  bring  a  terrible  Nemesis. 
Tlicse  arc  the  things  that  do  most  to  eap  the  respect 
for  property  in  a  nation,  and  they  are  especially  dan- 
gerous where  no  aristocratic  or  esUbliahed  territorial 
influence  exists  to  restrict  the  empire  and  overshadow 
the  ostentation  of  ill-got  wealth.  The  vast  develop- 
ment of  the  protective  system,  and  of  tho  system 
of  subsidising  great  multitudes  from  the  pension  list, 
can  scarcely  fall  to  weaken  the  spirit  of  self-reliance, 
and  to  tcacli  the  American  people  to  look  more  and 
more  to  Government  to  create  for  them  artificial  con- 
ditions of  vcllbciug.  On  the  other  hand,  puujicrism 
bus  appeared,  and  g[ireiid  widely  through  the  Ameri- 
can cities,  where  so  many  turbulent  and  explosive 
foreign  elements  already  exist.  The  unoccupied  land, 
which  was  once  the  great  eafety-valve  of  dangerous 
energies,  is  fast  contracting  ;  wages  during  the  last 
terrible  years  of  depression,  probably  for  the  first  time 
in  American  histon-,  have  generully  fullen,  nnd,  in  a 
country  where  the  cost  of  living  is  extremely  high, 
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the  number  of  the  unemployed  has  enormously  in- 
creased. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  very  surprising  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  more  than  a  million  of  votes  should 
have  been  given  in  the  Presidential  elections  of  1892  in 
support  of  a  programme  en^bodying  a  great  part  of  the 
Socialist  creed.*  The  gigantic  coal  and  railway  strikes 
that  subsequently  broke  out  almost  assumed  the  cha- 
racter and  the  dimensions  of  civil  war.  The  railway 
strike  of  June  and  July  1894  is  said  to  have  dislocated 
for  a  considerable  time  the  operations  of  not  less  than 
70,000  miles  of  railway,  and  the  power  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  labourers  completely  paralysed  and  defeated 
the  State  Governments.  In  no  less  than  eight  States  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  the  military  force  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government  to  move  inter-State  commerce  and  the 
United  States  mails,  and  there  were  signs  that  even  the 
Supreme  Executive  Government  had  lost  something  of 
its  old  controlling  power.' 

Among  the  forms  of  the  extension  of  government 
which  have  recently  been  discussed,  a  prominent  place 
must  be  assigned  to  tlie  purchase  of  railways  by  the 
State,  and  the  'municipalisation'  of  some  of  the  great 
coriK>ration8  of  joint-stock  industry.  Policies  of  this 
kind,  I  need  scarcely  say,  stand  on  a  wholly  different 
basis  from  that  which  we  have  been  examining.  They 
involve  no  necessary  8))oliation,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  advocated  by  honest  and 
honourable  men.  As  I  have  already  noticed,  the  system 
of  unlimited  competition  in  railway  construction  which 
exists  in  the  United  States  is  the  parent  of  some  of  the 
very  worst  influences  in  American  life.   It  has  involved 


*  rk€  Famm,  March  1894,  p.  *  Ibid.  Jan.  1S9&,  pp.  6SS-SA. 
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Au  absolute  loss  and  waste  of  coital  that  it  is  iinpoBsi- 
ble  to  compute.  It  has  ruined  uouutless  families,  and 
broken  conntlesa  hearts.  It  has  bnilt  up  aud  consoli- 
dated some  of  the  most  colossal  frauds  tliat  ever  were 
known  among  mankind.  It  has  spread  its  detnoraliBing 
influence  tUrough  every  pore  of  political  and  munici- 
pal life  ;  and  as  the  useless  parallel  line  which  is  baJlt 
along  an  important  railway  for  the  purpose  of  extor- 
tion is  nearly  always,  sooner  or  later,  bought  up  by  the 
older  tine,  it  usually  ends  in  a  new  monopoly.  A  living 
American  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that,  if 
every  house  in  the  Itepublic  were  destroyed,  they  could 
all  be  rebuilt  and  the  whole  population  comfortably 
housed  for  a  sum  not  greater  than  that  which  lias 
been  lost  in  competition  in  railway  buuness  in  the 
United  States." 

How  far  this  evil  could  now  be  remedied  by  State 
purchase  is  a  question  on  which  I  am  not  comj>etent  to 
pronounce.  Itailway  governments  may  be  broadly  di- 
vided into  three  great  classes.  There  is  the  system  of 
nearly  utilimitod  competition,  which  exists  in  the 
United  Slates;'  there  is  the  system  of  coni)telitioii, 
strictly  limitctl  and  controlled  by  parliamentary  action, 
which  prevails  in  Kngland  ;  and  there  is  the  system 
under  which  the  Sbitc  'm  the  owner  of  the  railways,  and 
cither  works  tlicm  through  its  own  agents,  or  leua«.>8 
them  for  a  term  of  years  to  a  company.  Of  those 
systems,  the  Amcricim  one  seems  to  me  incompiirablv 
the  worat.  It  is  more  difficult  to  decide  Wtween  the 
two  others,  and  the  balance  of  advunt-igc  nnd  disad- 
vantage will  probably  vory  in  different  countries,  ac- 
cording to  their  8]>ei:ial  economical  conditions.  It  is, 
howi-vtr,  one  thing  tuest:thli:th  the  system  of  an  iiici(>ient 
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enterprise ;  it  is  another  and  far  more  difficult  thing 
to  change  a  system  which  has  long  been  established. 

There  is  also  a  strong  movement  for  placing  tele- 
graphs,  telephones,  water-supply,  tramways,  gas  and 
electric  light,  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal 
government ;  and  the  enormous  increase  of  late  years 
of  great  industrial  monopolies,  which  has  grown  out  of 
the  American  protective  system,  has  led  many  to  advo- 
cate still  further  extensions  of  the  industrial  functions 
of  municipalities.  They  contend  that  every  industry 
which  has  become  a  monopoly  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  municipality.  In  such  questions 
the  three  things  to  be  considered  are  honesty,  efficiency, 
and  economy.  Much  local  knowledge  is  required,  and 
very  much  must  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  mu- 
nicipality. Considering  the  universally  acknowledged 
corruption  of  American  city  government,  schemes  of 
this  kind  would  appear  to  a  stranger  more  dangerous 
in  America  than  in  almost  any  other  civilised  country. 
They  would  inevitably  place  an  enormous  accession  of 
power,  influence,  and  lucrative  patronage  in  the  hands 
of  bodies  that  are  notoriously  and  scandalously  corrupt. 
Functions  that  might  be  excellently  discharged  by  the 
municipalities  of  Birmingham  or  Liverpool  would  be 
very  differently  managed  if  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
Tammany  Hall.  It  is  argued  that  independent  corpo- 
rations in  America  exercise  an  overwhelming  corrupt 
influence  on  municij^al  government,  and  that  it  would, 
therefore,  be  better  to  place  them  completely  in  tlic 
hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  municipalities. 
*  This  reform,'  we  are  told,  '  will  be  favourable  to  the 
pnriflcation  of  politics.'  >    Such  reasoning  seems  to  mo 

*  Kly'f  Soeiaihm,  pp.  2SS  81.      Toited   SUU^ii  {Suhjerts  of  tkt 
Sec,  loo,  an  eway  hx  Mr.  GI«il-      Aiy,  Auy.  ISUO,  pp.  190-91). 
dcD  OD  Social  lYoblemt  in  the 
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of  that  oTer-refiDed  character  which  verges  close);  on 
paradox. 

I  scarcely  know  whether  it  is  right  to  include  among 
the  signs  of  growing  Socialism  in  America  the  extraor- 
dinary popularity  which  the  '  Looking  Backward '  of 
3Ir.  Bellamy  has  obtained  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. A  skilful  novel  on  an  unhackneyed  theme  natn- 
rally  strikes  the  popular  fancy,  and  Mr.  Bellamy  has 
drawn  with  much  skill  his  picture  of  asoctaliBtic  so- 
ciety. It  is  a  society  in  which  there  is  no  money,  no 
competition,  no  pauperism,  and  no  debt ;  in  whidi  all 
individual  ambitions  are  extinguished  ;  in  which  each 
member  is  like  a  soldier  in  an  army,  performing  in 
order  bis  appointed  task  ;  and  in  which,  by  the  expen- 
diture of  a  mere  fraction  of  the  present  amoant  of 
labour,  mankind  are  to  live  together  in  perfect  com- 
fort, contentment,  and  pence.  Of  all  the  many  readers 
of  this  ingenious  book,  few,  1  suppose,  who  have 
thought  seriously  on  the  subject  cau  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  such  a 
radical  transformation  of  society  ;  that,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, itcould  be  done  without  a  ruinous  struggle,  which 
would  begin  by  effectually  inipoverisbing  the  human 
race ;  that,  if  it  were  established,  it  could  by  any  possi- 
bility last.  The  admirable  picture  which  Eugene 
Ilichter  baa  drawn  of  the  effects  of  such  a  revolution 
on  the  different  chksscs  of  society  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
answer  to  this  picture. 

There  are,  in  truth,  several  grave  fallacies  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  all  such  Utopian  pictures.  One  of  these 
is,  that  any  possible  redistribution  of  the  goods  that 
are  in  the  world  can  maintain  mankind  in  comfort  if 
production  flags  and  docs  not,  iiidei-d,  steadily  increase. 
The  mere  division  of  the  larger  fortunes  of  the  world 
among  tbc  teeming  masses  of  mankind  would  go  but  a 
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very  small  way^  and  what  little  might  be  thus  obtained 
by  the  poor  would  be  speedily  consumed.    Wealth  pe- 
rishes swiftly  in  the  usage,  and  needs  to  be  perpetually 
replenished  ;  and^no  reform  which  impoverishes  society 
as  a  whole  can  permanently  raise  the  level  of  comfort 
among    its    members.      Socialists   dilate,   with    some  # 
truth,  on  the  waste  and  the  over-production  which  the  | 
competitive  system  continually  involves  ;  and  it  is  pro-  \ 
bable  that  most  of  the  future  industrial  progress  of  the  \ 
world  will  consist  in  co-operative  schemes  for  mitigat-  \ 
ing  these  evils.     But  the  Socialist  remedies  would  only 
bring  evils  far  greater  than  any  they  could  possibly  pre* 
vent.     The  desire  of  each  man  to  improve  his  circum- 
stances, to  reap  the  full  reward  of  superior  talent,  or 
energy,  or  thrift,  is  the  very  mainspring  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  world.     Take  these  motives  away ;  per- 
suade men  that  by  superior  work  they  will  obtain  no 
superior  reward  ;  cut  off  all  the  hopes  that  stimulate, 
among  ordinary  men,  ambition,  enterprise,  invention, 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  the  whole  level  of  production 
will  rapidly  and  inevitably  sink.     If  industry  is  greatly 
diminished  in  its  amount  and  greatly  lowered  in  its 
quality,  no  possible  scheme  of  redistribution  or  social 
combination  will  prevent  the  material  decadence. 

The  question  of  increasing  population  has  also  to  be 
met  It  is  one  which,  under  every  possible  system,  is 
very  formidable.  The  main  contention  of  the  school 
of  Marx  is,  that  increased  production  does  not  benefit 
the  producer,  because  it  leads  to  increased  population 
and  a  corresponding  fall  of  wages.  No  one  can  main- 
tain that  the  wages  of  a  stationary  or  nearly  stationary 
]K>pulation  would  not  enormously  rise  with  the  great 
increase  of  wealth  which  modern  machinery  creates. 
Hut  machinery  makes  men.  The  higher  wages  it  pro- 
duces stimulate  early  marriages ;  and  if  this  process  is 
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absolutely  nnrestrained,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  work- 
ing-classes will  gain  nothing  in  the  shape  of  wages  bj 
the  improved  production.  Fortunately,  however,  each 
reetrainta  do  exist.  The  desire  to  sare,  the  desire  to 
rise,  the  fear  of  poverty,  the  habits  of  foresight  and 
providence  which  education  produces,  the  higher  stan- 
dard of  comfort  which  men  come  to  regard  as  india- 
pensahle — all  act  powerfnily  in  the  direction  of  tardy 
marriage.  That  population  has  not,  on  the  whole, 
outrun  the  production  of  wealth  is  conclusively  proved 
hy  the  higher  average  of  wages  and  comfort  which  baa 
been  attained.  That  there  are  great  mnltitudes  upon 
whom  these  restraining  influences  do  not  operate  is  one 
main  cause  of  the  misery  which  we  all  deplore.  Bat 
a  Socialist  society  cannot  escape  the  problem,  and  the 
pressure  of  population  on  its  resources  would  soon  be- 
come overwhelming.  In  a  society  where  there  was  no 
motive  for  saving,  and  where  all  children  were  sup- 
ported by  the  community,  the  strongest  natural  re- 
straints would  he  destroyed. 

It  is  iilso  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  flrst  condition 
of  the  succcd^  of  a  socialistic  comiiiunity  is  complete 
isolation.  Sociuliam  is  essentially  opposed  to  Free 
Trade  and  international  commerce.  It  is  conceivable 
that,  in  some  remote  island  of  the  I'ucific,  the  ahole 
population  might  he  organised  into  one  great  co-opera- 
tive society,  in  wiiich  each  member  filled  an  assigned 
)iart  and  discharf^cil  an  assigned  duty  in  obedience  to 
the  autliority  of  the  whole.  But  this  organisation 
must  be  stereotyped.  It  must  be  kept  separate,  drilled 
and  disciplincil  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  It  is  abao* 
lutely  inconceivable  that  such  a  state  of  society  could 
exist  in  a  vast,  fluctuating,  highly  locomotive  imputa- 
tion, spreading  over  a  great  |>art  of  the  g1ul>e,  deriving 
its  •ulisistcnce  from  many  distant  countries,  bouud  to 
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them  by  the  closest  commercial  ties,  continually  send- 
ing out  vast  streams  of  emigrants,  continually  absorbing 
into  itself  Indian,  colonial,  and  alien  populations.  To 
organise  such  a  people  on  the  plan  and  in  the  frame- 
work of  a  Socialist  State  is  the  idlest  of  dreams. 

In  the  future  of  the  world  it  is,  no  doubt,  possible 
and  probable  that  the  industrial  conditions  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  may  be  profoundly  modified.  There 
may  be  great  changes  in  the  incidence  of  taxation,  in 
the  regulation  of  successions,  in  the  part  which  co- 
operative industry  plays  in  the  world,  in  the  part 
which  Governments  ahd  municipalities  play  in  ini- 
tiating, directing,  and  subsidising  industry,  or  in 
providing  for  the  old,  the  impoverish^,  and  the  un- 
employed. But  proposed  changes  which  conflict  with 
the  fundamental  laws  and  elements  of  human  nature 
can  never,  in  the  long  run,  succeed.  Tlie  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  respect  for 
property  and  for  the  obligation  of  contract ;  the  feeling 
of  family  affection,  on  which  the  continuity  of  soci- 
ety depends,  and  out  of  which  the  system  of  heredi- 
ty grows ;  the  essential  difference  of  men  in  aptitudes, 
capacities,  and  character,  are  things  that  never  can  be 
changed,  and  all  schemes  and'policies  that  ignore  them 
are  doomed  to  nltimate  failure. 

VOL.  u.  94 
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CHAPTER  IX 

LABOUR  QCESnOSS 

It  would  be  hardly  poanble  that  the  immenae  extenson 
of  Socialism  wbicb  has  taken  place,  ia  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  globe,  witfaia  the  last  tweDty-five  years,  and 
the  immense  change  that  has  been  effected  in  the 
bahiDcc  of  political  power  in  England  by  the  Acts  of 
1867  and  1884,  should  not  have  powerfally  stimnlated 
English  Socialism.  The  whole  wealth  and  greatness 
of  the  community  lie  at  tlie  mercy  of  an  electorate  iii 
which  the  poorest  and  least  instructed  class  have  tlia 
brgcst  share,  and,  if  it  is  the  will,  it  is  well  witliin 
the  power  of  the  democracy  to  make  taxation  the 
most  efficient  instrument  of  confiscation.  The  temptn- 
tion  is  a  great  one  ;  though  it  is  but  jastico  to  obeerve 
that  the  men  who  have  of  late  years  been  labouriog 
most  zealously  to  seduce  the  poorer  voters  into  the 
jmths  of  plunder  have  not  themselves  been  of  that 
class.  The  projiouil  of  Oeorge  to  rob,  by  moans  of  a 
confiRditiiig  tiiK,  all  the  owners  of  laud,  whether  it  be 
purchiiNctl  or  inherited  ;  and  tlic  doctrine  of  Marx,  that 
all  cupilal  shonld  tie  taken  poe^^ession  of  by  the  com- 
munity, arc  now  oft4.-n  put  forwuni  in  England,  usually 
in  thoHu  sonorous  phrases  by  which  some  men  seem 
able  to  dinf^tiisc  from  others,  anil  perhaps  from  them- 
selvL-M,  the  [>n>fouiid  iliisiionestyof  their  teaching.  The 
politry  is  deM:ril>c<l  as  '  the  collective  ad nrinist ration  of 
rent  and  interest,  leaving  to  the  individual  only  the 
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wages  of  his  labour  of  hand  or  brain  ; '  as  '  the  na- 
tionalisation of  land  and  organisation  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  armies  under  State  control  and  co- 
operative principles;'  as  'the  emancipation  of  land 
and  industrial  capital  from  individual  and  class  owner- 
ship^  and  the  vesting  of  them  in  the  community  for 
the  general  benefit/' 

There  are  several  small  bodies  which  are  at  present 
advocating  these  views,  though  they  are  usually  divided 
from  one  another  by  much  jealousy  and  antagonism. 
The  Social  and  Democratic  League,  of  which  Mr. 
Hyndman  is  the  leading  spirit,  is,  I  believe,  the  oldest 
It  has  published  a  programme  demanding,  among  other 
things,  nationalisation  of  the  land ;  the  rapid  extinc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt ;  cumulative  taxation  upon 
all  incomes  above  300/.  a  year ;  the  establishment  of 
national  banks  '  which  shall  absorb  all  private  institu- 
tions that  derive  profit  from  operations  in  money  or 
credit;'  a  law  prohibiting  men  and  women  in  any 
trade  from  working  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  ;  the 
compulsory  erection  of  dwellings  for  artisans  and 
agricultural  labourers,  for  which  no  rent  must  be  paid 
beyond  the  bare  cost  of  their  building  and  maintenance. 
In  order  to  attain  these  objects  the  State  is  to  be  made 
as  democratic  as  possible.  There  must  be  annual 
Parliaments,  adult  suffrage,  proportional  representa- 
tion. The  taxpayers  are  to  pay  the  membem.  The 
ratepayers  are  to  pay  for  their  election.  The  House  of 
Lords  and  all  hcnMlitJirv  authorities  are  to  be  abolished. 
All  State  Churches  are  to  Im  disestablished  and  dis- 
endowed, and  the  {wwers  of  County  Councils  are  to  be 
enlarged.     One  article  of  this  programme  is  ambiguous. 


1  Profrniinme  of  the  Fabian  Society ;  Skliiey  Webb*f  Sonaiism 
in  England^  p.  10. 
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The  '  rapid  extinction  of  the  National  Debt '  might  ap- 
pear to  unwarf  readers  to  point  merely  to  an  extension 
of  the  admirable  efforts  which  British  GovenimeDtg 
have  made  for  many  years  to  diminish  out  of  the 
annual  revenue  the  capital  of  the  debt.  The  iractR, 
however,  which  are  issued  by  this  society  nbundantly 
correct  the  error.  The  extinction  desired  is  of  a  fur 
simpler  character.  It  is  merely  to  cheat  the  iiatiocal 
creditors  by  repudiating  the  debt. 

*  The  few  thousand  persons/  they  write,  'who  own 
the  National  Debt,  saddled  upon  the  community  by  a 
landlord  Parliament,  exact  twenty-eight  millions  yearly 
from  the  labour  of  their  countrj'men  for  nothing.  The 
shareholders  who  have  been  allowed  to  ky  hands  npoa 
our  great  railway  communications  take  a  still  larger 
sum.'  '  The  land  must  be  iu  future  a  national  posses- 
sion ;  so  must  the  otlier  means  of  producing  and  dis- 
tributing wealth.'  '  The  haiidting  of  money  und  credit 
must  necessarily  be  carried  on  in  future  for  the  com- 
munity at  large.  ...  As  a  stepping-stone  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  State  organisation  of  production  and 
cxclmnge  we  advocate  the  heaviest  ciimulutive  taxation, 
rising  upon  all  incomes  derived  from  trade  or  buslnees,  as 
well  as  upon  those  drawn  from  the  land.'  '  The  means 
of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange  are  to  be  de- 
clared and  trcotcd  as  collective  or  common  property.' 
'Nor  is  It  reasonable  to  snppOBO  that  any  compensation 
will  be  given  to  the  lundhohlcrs,  the  fuudholders,  or  tlio 
railway  or  water  shareholders,  when  it  has  beeu  deter- 
mined to  assume  admlnislratiun  of  all  for  the  public 
benefit.'' 

>  UtanifntoefthtSorialDrme-  I>omncratic  FcdcralioD,  p.  60; 

rralic  FnltrntioH  (IHH:Ii;    llyml-  llyndmaD'i  liittorittU  Ikuu  «f 

nmn  and  Morrin.  Tht  Priiuipltt  SotiiUUm,  p.  iHi. 
o/   SonWuMi   wriuco   for   tlw 
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The  society  is  characterised  by  some  other  tendencies. 
It  is  much  opposed^  chiefly  on  lofty  moral  grounds,  to 
any  extension  of  the  Empire,  and  is  generally,  within 
the  very  moderate  limits  of  its  influence,  a  supporter 
of  any  movement  within  the  Empire  which  tends  to 
weaken  the  coherence  and  the  power  of  its  central 
Government.  It  is  also  strenuously  opposed  to  both  of 
tlie  great  parties  in  the  State,  and  maintains  that  its 
members  should  never  support  any  politician  who  does 
not  accept  their  programme.  They  have  not,  however, 
invariably  acted  on  their  principle,  and  on  one  memo- 
rable occasion,  in  1892,  a  branch  of  this  society  inter- 
posed, and  effected  by  their  vote  the  return  of  the 
Indian  member,  Mr.  Naoroji,  the  official  Liberal  candi- 
date for  Central  Finsbury.  He  was  returned  by  a  ma- 
jority of  three.* 

The  Social  Democratic  Federation  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  unfortunate  in  losing  its  members ;  and 
there  have  been  several  divisions,  arising,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand,  chiefly  from  personal  quarrels.  There 
was  a  secession  in  1883,  resulting  in  the  foundation 
of  a  'Socialist  licague,'  under  the  presidency  of  the 
distinguished  poet,  Mr.  W.  Morris.  There  was  a  seces- 
sion in  188G,  resulting  in  a  new  body,  called  the  *  So- 
cialist Union,'  which,  however,  appears  to  have  only 
histed  for  two  years ;  *  and  the  society  of  Mr.  Ilynd- 
man  afterwards  quarrelled  with  at  least  three  of  its 
most  active  members  —  Mr.  John  Bums,  Mr.  Tom 
Mann,  and  Mr.  Champion.  Members  of  the  party 
have  been  concerned  in  several  riots,  and  some  of  them 
have  endured  *  martyrdom  '  in  the  shape  of  short  peri- 

■  See  on  thin  cmc  the  po0t-  •  The  FMan    AbfiWy,   amd 

•cripc  to  Mr.  B.  Shaw**  li^cture,  witai     U     has    dome^     p.     7  ; 

The  Fabian  Society^  amd  ^ckai  Webb'f  SociaiUm  in  England. 

it  has  done,  p.  83. 
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fjfh  of  imprisonment.  There  is  jlUo,  I 
ciep<;ndent  group,  called  the  '  Eropotkin  AnMichiaMm/ 
and  there  is  a  separate  society  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing alx^at  the  '  nationalisatiim  of  land'  and  the  'ex- 
propriation '  of  its  owners. 

Another  bodv,  which  has  of  late  Tears  made  aooM 
noise  in  the  world,  is  the  Fabian  Society.  If  the 
figures  it  publishes  are  true,  its  tracts  must  hare  been 
circulated  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  it  contains  at  least 
two  men  of  considerable  ability.  It  proposes  to  woric 
for  the  extinction  of  private  property  in  land,  and  the 
appropriation  of  all  industrial  capital  by  the  oomma- 
nity,  in  order  that  rent  and  interest  may  be  added  to 
the  reward  of  labour ;  and  it  differs  from  the  Social 
and  Democratic  League  in  urging  its  members  to  take 
an  iu;tive  part  in  all  general  and  local  elections.  The 
creatiofi  of  a  pure  Socialist  party  in  Parliament  is  one 
of  itrt  {}\}'yM:\A ;  but  until  this  is  possible  its  members 
are  in  eridoavour  to  obtain  a  place  in  all  local  bodies  of 
pow«*r  nnd  influence,  and  to  support  on  all  occasions, 
ari'l  r^f^^iinllcHH  of  all  party  considerations,  those  candi- 
dat/'K  wlio  will  ^o  furthest  in  the  direction  of  Socialism, 
even  thoiigli  tliey  altogether  repudiate  its  ultimate 
endff  and  its  guiding  principles. 

Mr.  Hornard  Shaw — a  writer  of  plays,  and  an  excel- 
lent nniHif^il  and  dramatic  critic — who  has  taken  a 
liTa^liii^  lart  in  the  society,  has  written  a  very  frank 
and  iiirttriictivc  little  paper  on  'The  Fabian  Society : 
whiit  it  hi'is  done,  and  how  it  has  done  it/ which  was 
pulilJHhod  by  the  society  in  1892.  lie  claims  that  it  is 
eminently  practical,  and  he  cannot  be  accused  of  tak- 
ing  it  t/K>  M^riously.  He  says  that  in  1885  it  consisted 
of  forty  rnonilKjrH,  male  and  female.  '  We  denounced 
the  c'lipitaliHtH  as  thieves  at  the  Industrial  Remunera- 
tion ('otifrrcnce,  and  among  ourselves  talked  revolu- 
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tion,  auarchism,  labour  notes  versus  pass  books^  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  on  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  ob- 
ject of  our  campaign,  with  its  watchwords  ''  Educate, 
agitate,  organise/'  was  to  bring  about  a  tremendous 
smash-up  of  existing  jsociety,  to  be  succeeded  by  com- 
plete Socialism.  And  this  meant  that  we  had  no  true 
practical  understanding,  either  of  existing  society  or 
Socialism.  Without  being  quite  definitely  aware  of 
this,  we  yet  felt  it  to  a  certain  extent  all  along ;  for  it 
was  at  this  period  that  wo  contracted  the  invaluable 
habit  of  freely  laughing  at  ourselves,  which  has  always 
distinguished  us,  and  which  has  saved  us  from  being 
hampered  by  the  gushing  enthusiasts  who  mistake 
their  own  emotions  for  public  movements.'  There  was 
a  Fabian  Conference  in  1886,  which  achieved  the  great 
success  of  obtaining  a  notice  in  the  'Times.'  It  had 
not,  Mr.  Shaw  thinks,  much  other  result,  but '  it  made 
us  known  to  the  Radical  clubs,  and  proved  that  we 
were  able  to  manage  a  conference  in  a  business-like 
way.  It  also  showed  off  our  pretty  prospectus,  with 
the  design  by  Crane  at  the  top,  our  stylish-looking 
blood-red  invitation-cards,  and  the  other  little  smart- 
nesses on  which  we  then  prided  ourselves.' ' 

After  this,  however,  the  society  took  a  new  depar- 
ture, chiefly  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb, 
a  plausible  writer  and  adroit  tactician  who,  on  the 
London  County  Council  and  elsewhere,  has  played  a 
considerable  part  in  contemporary  English  Socialism.* 
The  society  clearly  saw  that  they  represented  only  a 


•  The  fhlfiam  Society :    witai  pUjed  rach  bewildering  conjur- 

%i  hoM  donty  and  how  it  has  dome  ing  trickf  with  the  Liberal  thim- 

«^,  p.  11.  blet  and  the  Fabian  prai  that  to 

* '  The    generalship    of   tliii  thia  day  both  the  Lil»eralt  and 

morement   waa    undertaken  tlie    aectarian    Soc*taIi«U    itaod 

chiefly   by   Skiney  Wel>b,  who  aghast  at  him  *  (Itiid.  p.  19). 
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very  small  portion  of  the  English  working  class.  '  We 
have  never  indulged/  Mr.  Shaw  writes,  '  in  any  yisious 
of  a  Fabian  army  any  bigger  than  a  stage  army.'  '  We 
have  never  advanced  the  smallest  pretension  to  repre- 
sent the  working  classes  of  this  country.'  '  We  know 
that,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  we  can  only  make  head- 
way by  gaining  the  confidence  of  masses  of  men  outside 
our  society,  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  unless 
we  first  prove  ourselves  safe  for  all  sorts  of  progressive 
work.' 

They  accordingly  adopted  what  they  called  a  policy 
of  '  permeation.'  In  other  words,  they  made  it  their 
object  to  enter  as  largely  as  possible  into  all  the  miuiy 
Radical  organisations  and  movements,  and  endeavour 
to  add  S<^K;ialist  formulae  to  the  received  Radical  pro- 
gramme»< ;  to  acquire  an  influence  over  municipal  and 
political  IxKlics  which  had  no  sympathy  with  their  spe- 
cific tenets  ;  to  help  on  all  revolutionary  or  subversive 
tendencies,  even  though  the  men  who  represented  those 
tendencies  were  far  from  looking  forward  to  a  socialis- 
tic State.  A  few  small  newspapers  had  been  set  up  as 
purely  S^K-ialist  organs,  but  most  of  them  proved  per- 
fectly in.^i^nificant,  and  soon  died  away.  Many  young 
newspaper  writers,  however,  sympathised  with  Social- 
ism, and  iyome  of  them  obtaine<l  employment  on  well* 
establirihe'J  Riidical  journals,  and  induced  two  or  three 
editors  w  admit  into  their  columns  a  certain  amount 
of  Socialist  doctrine  and  colouring.  The  vast  multi- 
plication of  local  elections  by  tlic  legislation  of  the  last 
few  year^  ansistcil  the  movement.  A  large  proportion 
of  them  excited  little  general  interest,  and,  in  the  face 
of  the  numerous  abstentions,  and  by  judicious  combi- 
nations, mlliances,  and  surprises,  it  was  not  difficult  for 
a  small  but  well-organised  minority  to  capture  occa- 
sional 
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Long  before  the  formation  of  the  Socialist  bodies  I 
am  describing  there  had  been  a  tendency,  largely  illus- 
trated in  the  present  work,  to  increased  extravagance 
in  taxation  ;  an  increased  disposition  to  extend  the 
functions  of  Government^  both  in  restraining,  initiat- 
ing and  supporting  private  industries,  in  dealing  by 
State  methods  with  social  evils,  in  supplanting  in  many 
fields  the  action  of  the  individual  by  the  action  of  the 
State  and  the  municipality.  Growing  democracy  had 
weakened  the  connection  between  property  and  taxing 
power,  and  had  made  it  easy  for  a  majority  of  voters 
to  throw  the  burden  of  the  taxation  they  voted,  upon 
other  shoulders  tlian  their  own.  It  was  the  object  of 
the  Socialists  to  fall  in  with  these  tendencies ;  to  en- 
courage, intensify,  and  embitter  them.  They  recognised 
fully  that  the  confiscation  of  all  rent  and  interest, 
wliich  was  their  ultimate  object,  could  only  be  fully 
attained  in  the  distant  future ;  but  in  the  meantime 
they  worked  with  all  parties  who  desired  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  State  or  of  municipalities  over  industries, 
to  sap  in  any  form  the  rights  of  property  and  the  obli- 
gation of  contnict,  to  throw  taxation  more  and  more 
upon  land  and  realised  property. 

Some  changes  which  took  place  in  the  character  of 
trade  unions  acted  in  the  same  direction.  Partly 
through  the  distress  and  fluctuations  produced  by  a 
long  period  of  trade  depression,  partly  through  the 
contagion  of  the  socialistic  and  anarchical  tenets  that 
were  circulating  through  the  working  chisscs  of  the 
Continent,  partly  through  the  wild  hopes  which  the 
great  and  sudden  lowering  of  the  suffrage  had  pro- 
duced, and  partly,  too,  through  the  natural  disposition 
of  young,  poor,  clever,  discontented  and  ambitious  men 
to  revolt  against  established  authorities,  and  seek  a 
new  deal  in  the  good  things  of  the  world,  there  arose  a 
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partj  vithio  the  trade  unions  who  were  bitterly  disccm- 
tented  with  the  conservative  and  moderate  spirit  of  the 
old  leaders.  They  assailed  them  with  the  moat  acniri- 
ioua  invective,  preached  a  more  violent  sad  aggreariTe 
policy  and  a  more  clearly  defined  class  wArfin,  and 
brought  the  chief  objects  of  Socialism  rapidly  to  the 
front 

It  was  about  1885  that  this  new  element  became  pro- 
minent in  the  trade  trnious.  It  increased  in  the  follow- 
ing years,  and  was  much  strengthened,  not  only  by  the 
progress  of  democracy  in  the  State,  but  also  by  the  in- 
troduction into  the  trade  unions  of  great  masses  of  nn- 
skilted  laboarers,  who  were  much  more  easily  led  by 
agitators  than  the  skilled  artisans.  Socialists  of  aU 
kinds  and  persuasions  allied  themselves  with  the  new 
le:ulers,  and  by  doing  so  they  achieved  considerable  tri- 
umphs. Trade  in  most  of  its  departments  was  at  this 
time  verj'  bad.  Work  bad  become  scarce  ;  wages  were 
falling.  Some  great  etrikes,  niEhlj  undertaken  in  the 
midst  of  a  declining  demand,  created  sharp  conflicts  be- 
tween capital  and  labour  ;  while  their  inevitable  failure 
nggravated  the  distress,  ruined  many  trade  unions,  and 
discredited  the  old  methods  in  the  eyes  of  great  bodies 
of  workmen.  The  old,  stem  gospel  of  thrift  and  self- 
reliance  was  put  aside,  and  the  opinion  grew  rapidly 
tliat  more  was  to  be  hoped  from  State  action  and  from 
a  great  indDstrial  revolution.' 

Independent  Labour  candidates,  usually  preaching 
socialistic  doctriues,  were  now  frequently  put  forward. 
In  {tarliamentary  elections  they  had  very  little  success. 
Their  minorities  were  nearly  always  infinitesimal ;  and 

■  Pot  the    riie   of  the   New  of   Tradt    Unionitm,   and  the 

UmoniumtherradmhouHooD-  eviilcnce  givFii  on  the  •abject 

Ruli  [lovell'*  Trade  Unioniim  bvforc  the  LalMor  CoaunlnioB. 
A>»  amd  Old,  WirW*  IliHory 
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although  a  few  Socialists  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
rnouB,  they  usually  did  so  much  less  as  Socialists  than 
as  advanced  Badicals,  and  the  more  powerful  of  them 
soon  sank  into  regular  members  of  the  Badical  party. 
In  school-board  and  municipal  elections,  however,  they 
were  more  successful.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  boasted  that 
in  130  municipal  elections,  of  which  he  obtained  infor- 
mation, the  Independent  Labour  vote  exceeded  25  per 
cent,  of  the  votes.'  The  most  remarkable  success  was 
in  the  London  County  Council,  where  the  Socialist  ele- 
ment acquired  an  undoubted  influence,  and  has  given 
a  distinct  bias  to  municipal  politics.  The  party  had 
already  achieved  a  similar  success  in  the  Municipality 
of  Paris,  and  the  two  largest  and  wealthiest  cities  in 
Europe  were  thus  in  a  large  measure  under  their  influ- 
ence. 

Still  more  serious  is  the  hold  which  they  have  ac- 
quired over  the  Trade  Union  Congresses.  This  is  a 
very  recent,  but  surely  a  very  serious,  fact,  due  to  the 
rise  of  tlie  New  Unionism,  and  it  is  shown  in  many 
forms.  Undeterred  by  the  disastrous  example  of  the 
French  national  workshops  of  1848,  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  of  1890  voted  *  that  power  should  at  once  be 
granted  to  each  municipality  or  county  council  to  estab- 
lish worksliops  and  factories,  under  municipal  control, 
where  destitute  persons  shall  be  put  to  useful  employ- 
ment, and  tliat  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  to  ut  once  take  the  matter  in  hand.'' 

In  a  similar  spirit,  a  compulsory  Act  limiting  the 
labour  of  adult  men  in  all  trades  to  eight  hours  has 
come  to  bo  a  leading  article  of  trade-union  ]>olitic8. 
AH  parties  and  classes  have  agreed  that,  under  the 


'  See  an  article  fn  the  JVVar-         *  HoweH's    Trade    Unionitm 
Utnik  Ctmimry^  January  1S95.        Ntw  and  Oid^  p.  IOC. 


JSaturday  half-holiday  ;  but  the  law  h 
from  regulating  by  a  hard  and  fast 
adult   labour,  and    thus   invading  w 
called  *  the  most  sacred  and  inviolabh 
— '  the  property  which  every  man  hj 
hour/    The  legal  eight  hours,  howe^ 
prominent  in  the  Continental  Socia 
and  it  has  made  great  progress  in  En| 
The  movement  has  taken  several 
mand  is,  that  it  should  be  the  rule  i 
persons  employed  either  by  the  State, 
ties,  or  by  any  other  public  body.     L 
lished  by  law,  it  would  become  a  mo< 
employers  would  be  soon  forced  to  fo 
State  and  the  local  bodies  lost  by  the 
had  always  the  purses  of  the  taxpaye: 
as  their  resource.     The  possibility  of 
wages  and  shorter  hours  is  one  of  the  • 
the  demand  for  the  municipalisatic 
Another  proposal,  which  is  likely  sooi 
would  restrict  the  legal  eight  hours  1 
very  evident  that  such  a  period  of 
much  as  can  in  general  be  exacted  ip 
this  kind  of  labour,     d,      a  matter  o\ 
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land  it  is  generally  less  than  eight  and  a  half  hours.  ^ 
Another  proposal,  which  has  received  a  large  amount 
of  working-class  support,  has  been  that  the  eight-hour 
limitation  should  be  introduced  into  each  trade  on  the 
vote  of  the  members,  the  majority  binding  the  minority. 
In  the  International  Congress  of  Workmen  which  was 
held  in  London  in  1888,  a  resolution  was  carried  in 
favour  of  a  general  limitation  of  the  hours  of  all  trades 
to  eight  hours  ;  and  although  this  policy  was  defeated 
in  the  Congress  of  1889,  an  eight  hours  day  for  all 
trades  by  Act  of  Parliament  was  voted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority in  the  Congress  of  1890,  and  a  Bill  was  subse- 
quently introduced  making  it  a  penal  offence  to  '  cause 
or  suffer  any  other  person  to  work,  on  sea  or  land,  in 
any  capacity,  under  any  contract,  or  agreement,  or  ar- 
ticles for  hire  of  labour,  or  for  personal  service  on  sea 
or  land  (except  in  case  of  accident),  for  more  than  eight 
hours  in  anyone  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  for  more 
than  forty-eight  hours  in  any  week. '  *  Sometimes  it  has 
been  proposed  that  an  eight  hours  day  should  be  estab- 
lished by  law,  but  that  any  trade  objecting  by  a  formal 
vote  to  that  standard  should  be  exempted. 

Still  more  significant  is  the  conversion  of  the  New 
Unionism  to  the  extreme  Socialist  doctrines  of  George 
and  Marx.  The  writings  of  George,  as  a  Socialist  his- 
torian observes,  'sounded  the  dominant  note  alike  of 
the  New  Unionism  and  of  the  English  Socialist  move- 


'  HotreU's    Trade  Unionism^ 

f>.  171.  If  the  actual  working 
iour«  ^at  the  facts'  aa  it  b 
tennod,  deducting  the  tioie  for 
meala  and  re*t,  and  alto  the 
tim<f  occupied  in  going  to  and 
fro,  be  taken,  the  time  of  work 
appears  much  leas.  A  Govern- 
meat  report  on  thirteen  mining 


dittricta  in  Great  Britain  Phowt 
that  in  no  dintrict  ezcvpt  Soutli 
Walea  did  thin  kind  of  work 
arerage  forty-tix  hour*  a  week ; 
in  all  the  other  dtntrictii  it  waa 
leM  than  forty  -  four,  in  »ix 
diftricts  leM  tlian  forty  (Ibid, 
p.  IHS). 
*  Ibkl.  pp.  188,  193-20J. 
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ment  of  to-day,' '  and  demands  for  the  nationalisation 
of  land  were  soon  regularly  put  forward  at  Trade  Union 
Congresses.  An  amendment  in  this  sense  was  carried, 
though  apparently  only  by  surprise,  and  in  the  absence 
of  many  delegates,  in  the  Congress  of  1882.  It  was 
rejected  in  the  five  succeeding  coiigreseee,  bat  carried 
in  a  rngue  form  in  1887,  and,  more  decisiTely,  at  Brad- 
ford in  1888.  It  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  demand 
for  the  creation  of  peasant  proprietors  and  household 
enfranchisement,  which  bad  formerly  been  urged.* 
The  congreBB  which  was  held  at  Bradford  in  1893  lud 
the  foundation  of  an  Independent  labour  party  in 
Parliament,  which  was  intended  to  act  in  complete 
separation  from  all  other  parties  in  the  State,  and  one 
of  the  main  articles  of  its  programme  was  'the  taxa- 
tion to  extinction  of  all  unearned  incomes.'*  In  the 
congress  whicli  was  held  at  Norwich  in  1894  a  dele- 
gate moved,  '  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress  it  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  British  industries  to 
nationalise  the  land,  mines,  minerals,  and  royalty  rents, 
and  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be  instructed 
to  promote  and  support  legislation  with  the  above  ob- 
ject.'  The  motion  was  met  by  an  amendment,  moved 
by  Mr.  Keir  Uardie,  substituting  for  the  words,  'mines, 
minerals,  and  royalty  rents,'  the  words, '  and  the  whole 
of  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange.' 
He  explained  that  there  was  no  argument  in  favour  of 
the  nationalisation  of  land  and  mines  u-liicli  did  not 
apply  to  the  nationalisation  of  every  other  form  of  pro- 
duction ;  that  if  the  mines  from  which  minerals  were 
taken  were  natioiwliscd,  the  same  thing  slionld  be  done 
to  the  railways  which  couvcrcd  tliesc  minerals,  to  the 

'  Wehb'»    Httlory   of  Tradt         »  AMi.U-  of  Mr.  Kuir  llanlip, 
I/aibnuM,  n.  ifA.  A'intteenth    CtntHry,    Januaiv 

•  Ibid.  pp.  802,  ST&-7G.  1090. 
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depots  where  they  were  deposited,  to  the  works  where 
they  were  manufactured ;  that  for  every  1/.  taken  by 
I  the  landlord  in  the  form  of  rent,  2/.  were  taken  by  the 
capitalist  in  the  form  of  interest,  and  that  there  was, 
therefore,  no  reason  why  the  landlord  should  be  at- 
tacked and  the  capitalist  allowed  to  go  free.  The 
amendment  was  supported,  among  others,  by  Mr.  John 
Bums  and  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  and  was  carried,  amid  loud 
applause,  by  219  votes  to  61.' 

This  congress  consisted  of  380  delegates  from  diffe- 
rent trade  bodies,  and  it  was  the  boast  of  one  of  its 
members  that  it  included  at  least  100  men  who  were 
either  members  of  town  councils,  county  councils, 
school  boards,  benches  of  magistrates,  or  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  such  a  body  should  have  carried,  by 
a  great  majority,  such  a  resolution  must  surely  be  re- 
garded as  a  grave  portent,  even  by  men  who  are  in  no 
degree  disposed  to  panic  or  exaggeration. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  serious  deductions  to  be  made 
from  its  significance.  One  of  the  largest  and  richest 
of  the  trade  unions  formally  seceded  from  all  connec- 
tion with  the  Trade  Union  Congress  on  account  of  this 
resolution  ;  and  it  has  long  been  asserted,  by  those  who 
liave  the  best  means  of  information,  that  these  bodies 
only  represent  to  a  very  small  and  imperfect  degree 
tlie  older  and  larger  trade  unions,  which  are  the  special 
organs  of  tlie  more  intelligent  members  of  the  working- 
classes.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  active  agitators  of 
a  new  doctrine  acquiring  for  a  time  a  notoriety  and 
prominence  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  real  weiglit 
and  number  of  their  adherents.     The  increasing  in- 


*  Reporiofike  Ttrenltf-itrtnlk  siinflar  rptolotions  werv  rarri«*d 

Annuat  Trade  Union  CongrtiM  a  year  later  in  the  congreat  at 

puhlUbed  by  the  authority  of  Cardiff, 
the  Congreatf  pp.  53-^.    Very 
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Alienee  of  unskilled  labour  in  the  trade  nnions,  and 
some  changes  that  had  been  made  in  the  manner  of 
electing  delegates,  have  assisted  them.  In  the  sepa- 
rate trade  anionE  voting  power  is  not  proportioned  to 
the  amount  which  each  member  has  contributed  to  its 
funds,  and  in  the  congresses  cacli  delegate  has  one 
Tote,  qnite  irrespectively  of  the  wealth  and  number  of 
the  union  he  represents.  Under  such  a  system  the 
votes  of  the  Trade  Union  Congresses  can  only  repre- 
sent in  a  very  imperfect  degree  tlie  real  weight  of 
opinion  in  the  bodies  from  which  they  spring.  There 
have  been  large  abstentions,  and  active  minorities  have 
often  governed  the  proceedings.' 

It  is  also  not  surprising  that,  in  the  terrible  shrink* 
ages  of  industry  that  have  of  hito  years  taken  place  on 
uU  sides  around  us,  wild  nnd  revolutionary  experi- 
ments should  liuvo  been  advocitted.  Tho  schemes  of 
gigantic  plunder  which  are  put  fonvurd  are  relegated 
to  a  distant  future,  and  tliey  thcivfore  fail  to  arouse 
the  full  measure  of  earnest  o)i]iosition.  It  is  probable 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Norwich  Congress  is  far  from 
rej)rcscntiiig  the  genuine  opinion  of  trade  unions,  and 
it  docs  not  ercn  pretend  to  rcprosciit  that  of  the  work- 
men who  are  ontsido  tliem.  Yet  Sir  Itobert  Giflcn 
stated  in  18M  that,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  out 
of  a  working  jiopuiation  of  13.200,000,  only  871,000  are 
mombers  of  trade  unions.'    K'o  one  who  knows  Kng- 

'  Sw  Itoirpll'i  Tradt  Uniotit,  thr   ■•rnnclira   of    laliour   frnm 

pp.  I'.)2-9D;    Broak'i    lnd»ttry  vliicli  trade  anionitm  M«ki  lU 

and  Ih-optrty,  U.  8«i!-G3,  SaS-  mTuim  at    IB.aSA.OSR  pvrwn*, 

11!).  aiul   llir  total    membi-riihip   of 

-  See  hii  eThleoce  before  tlie  the  (i77  union*  at  the  clo*e  of 

I.olfuur  Commiwion  iDigttt,  p.  IS!*»  «l  1,270,T81I.     IlealMcol- 

4:1).      A   trdl-tn formed    curre-  l«-t)   iiiucli  eridenec  to    iliow 
apiindcDi.   in   llw    TVm«,  Si-ji- 
l-nilwrT,  \^ii,  giTei  aomeirliat 
different  fifurea.    He  Fitimatei 
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land  will  seriouBly  doabt  that,  if  these  achemes  of 
nationalisation  were  submitted  to  the  English  people 
as  a  plain  issue  for  immediate  action,  the  oTerwhehn- 
ing  majority  would  pronounce  them  to  be  a  mixture 
of  madness  and  swindlilig,  certain  to  ruin  any  nation 
that  adopted  them,  and  fundamentally  opposed  to  those 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  on  which  all  civilised  society 
must  rest.  No  feature  of  the  general  election  of  1895 
was  more  remarkable  than  the  inyariable  defeat  of 
representatives  of  the  New  Unionism  and  of  the  Social- 
ist party,  and  the  strong  conservative  tendencies  that 
were  dominant  in  the  great  working-class  centres. 
The  same  thing  had  been  shown  shortly  before,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Socialist  party  in  the 
London  County  Council.  The  avowed  and  exclusively 
Socialist  party,  which  is  so  formidable  in  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
Knots  of  men  holding  such  views  may  be  found  in 
many  constituencies,  but  they  scarcely  anywhere  pre- 
dominate. Except  in  places  where  political  jnrties  are 
closely  balanced,  or  greatly  disintegrated,  they  have 
little  power,  and  the  sustained  market  value  of  the 
forms  of  property  which  they  desire  to  rob  shows  that 
the  security  of  this  pnq)erty  is  not  yet  greatly  shaken. 

At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  an  indifferent  thing 
that  there  is  a  large  number  of  men  in  England  who 
look  upon  Government  as  an  instrument,  not  for  pro- 
tecting, but  for  plundering  property,  and  who  are 
exerting  all  their  influence  to  lead  the  ruling  de- 
mocracy in  this  direction.  Those  who  have  followed 
the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  members  of  this  school 
will  scarcely  deem  these  words  too  strong.  *  Thrift,' 
Mr.  John  Bums  assured  the  Trader  Union  Congress  at 
Norwich,  *  was  invented  by  capitalistic  rogues  to  be- 
voi.  iL  as 
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gnile  fools  to  destruction,  and  to  deprive  honest  fools 
of  their  diet  and  their  proper  comfort.' '  ilr.  Hynd- 
I  maa  expressed  verj  similar  sentimeots  before  the  Ls- 
I  boar  Gommisaioti,  and  added,  that '  to  pnt  mosey  into 
I  savings  banks,'  or  to  accumulate  it  in  any  other  way,  is 
I  to  accumulate  orders  on  other  men's  labours,  and  is  no 
I  benefit  to  the  class  who  so  save.  All  thrift  on  the 
I  part  of  the  working  classes  which  leads  to  their  be- 
\  coming  small  capitalists  he  declared  to  bo  an  evil.  It 
\  only  intensifies  competition,  and  fortifies  the  class 
I  which  they  should  endeavour  to  snpplanL' 

The  two  most  successful  methods  that  have  ever 
been  employed  to  mitigate  the  antagonism  of  classes, 
;  and  to  give  the  working  classes  the  full  benefit  of  capi- 
.  tal,  have  been  the  system  of  profit-sharing  which  has 
been  so  successful  id  France,  and  the  system  of  co- 
operative industrial  undcrtukings  worked  by  working 
men.  Both  of  these  modes  of  raising  the  condition  of 
the  working  class  have  been  strenuonsly  opposed  by 
the  New  Unionists.*  >>'o  feature  of  the  Old  Trade 
Unionism  is  more  admirable  than  the  efforts  thev  havo 
made  to  encourage  providence  among  their  members 
Hud  to  assist  them  to  provide  for  sickness,  old  age,  aii<l 
the  destitution  of  their  families.  Mr.  Howell  baa  given 
the  statistics  of  the  sums  expended  by  the  fonrtceii 
largest  trade  unions  in  England  in  sick-pay,  superannu- 
ation allowances  to  aged  members,  funeral  allowances. 
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and  other  benevolent  parposes,  and  he  has  compared 
the  Slim  with  that  expended  bj  these  bodies  in  strikes. 
For  the  detailed  accounts  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr,  Howell's  valuable  book.  They  clearly  show  how 
entirely  subordinate  is  the  part  which  strikes  have  held 
in  the  policy  of  the  most  important  trade  unions  ;  how 
admirable  and  conscientioDS  their  administration  hss 
usually  been  ;  what  a  vast  sum  of  self-lielp  and  provi- 
dence exists  among  the  better  class  of  the  English  la- 
bourers ;  and  what  incalculable  benefits  these  trade 
unions  have  conferred  npon  their  members.  '  The  ag- 
gregiite  amount  devoted  [by  these  fourteen  societies] 
to  what  might  be  called  the  constant  and  permanent 
requirements  of  workmen — namely,  pecuniary  assistance 
in  cases  of  need  over  which  they  have  little  control — 
reaches  the  grand  snm  of  7,331,953/.,  while  the  total 
ascertained  amount  expended  solely  on  strikes  was  only 
4G2,8I8/.'  'Singularly  enough,"  Mr.  Howell  adds, 
'  the  provident  side  of  trade  unions  is  the  one  mainly 
attacked  by  the  apostles  of  the  so-called  New  Trade 
Unionism,  whose  objects  seem  to  be  to  make  the  unions 
merely  fighting- machines,  uncncnmbered  with  any 
sick  or  accident  fund.'' 

I  have  mentioned  In  a  former  chapter  that  worst  and 
most  dangerous  form  of  cormption,  which  lias  shown 
itself  in  modern  times  in  England— the  combination  of 
workmen  in  the  dockyard  towns,  and  of  Civil  Servants 
of  different  categories,  to  use  their  voting  power  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  political  pressure  upon  their 
representatives  in  parliament  in  order  to  raise  their 
own  salaries  and  wages,  subordinating  to  this  end  all 
national  and  political  considerations.  It  would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  habit  more  calcniated 

•Howell,  pp.  W,  is;,  137. 
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to  demoralise  constitiiencies  to  the  core,  and  more  cer- 
tain, if  it  spreads  widely,  to  destroy  all  sound  patriotic 
feeling  in  tiie  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  osaal  argDmenti 
of  the  Socialist  party  in  favonr  of  the  mnnicipaliaatioa 
of  industries,  that  it  enables  workmen  more  easily  to  ex- 
ercise their  franohiee  with  this  object,  and  Hr.  Sidney 
Webb  informed  the  Labour  Commission  that  he  desired 
an  indefinite  extension  of  this  practioe.' 

At  the  same  time,  tlie  necessi^  of  acting  with  other 
sections  of  the  Radical  party  obliges  the  Socialist  bodies 
engaged  in  active  politics  in  some  measure  to  mask 
their  objects,  and  to  throw  many  of  their  favonrite 
arguments  in  the  baokground.  The  confiscation  of 
mining  royaltiee  and  of  ground  rents  are  the  only 
forms  of  direct  plunder  which  ore  now  pot  forward 
with  much  persistence.  These  kinds  of  property  Ire- 
long  chiefly  to  a  few  men,  and  they  are,  ther^ore, 
natural  objects  of  dishonest  cupidity.  But  on  the 
question  of  the  taxation  of  ground  rents  we  find  an 
instructive  combination  of  two  classes  of  rery  differ- 
ent arguments. 

The  subject  is  one  into  which  I  do  not  propose  to 
enter  at  length.  There  is  obviously  a  great  distinction 
between  proposals  to  break  existing  contracts,  under 
which  householders  have  engaged  to  pay  all  ratea 
and  taxes,  and  a  proposal  like  that  of  a  recent  town 
holdings  committee,  that  in  all  future  contracts  ratea 
should  be  compulaorily  divided  between  the  owner  and 
occupier.  The  point  on  which  I  would  insist  is,  that 
the  arguments  which  are  commonly  advanced  in  public 
in  favour  of  the  special  taxation  of  the  ground  land* 
lords  are  baaed  on  that  bourgeois  morality  which  Social- 
ist* so  moch  disdain.     It  is  argued  that  the  ground 
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landlord  does  not  pay  his  fair  or  dae  share  to  the  im- 
provements that  are  rapidly  and  enormously  raising  the 
value  of  his  property ;  that  vast  expenses  have  been 
imposed  on  the  community  which  were  not  anticipated 
at  the  time  when  existing  contracts  were  made.  The 
question  is  treated  as  one  of  equity  and  degree,  and  on 
the  principle  that  all  parties  should  contribute  their 
fair  proportion  to  the  common  expenditure. 

Among  the  Socialists  it  is  looked  on  in  another  light. 
It  is  considered  simply  as  a  step  to  the  confiscation  of 
the  whole  value  of  the  ground  on  which  cities  are  built 
*  The  movement  for  the  absorption  by  taxation  of  the 
site  value  of  great  cities/  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  writes,  *  is 
making  enormous  strides/  and  he  congratulates  himself 
upon  the  fact  that  when  Mr.  George  propounded  his 
views  on  these  subjects  in  London,  in  1889,  his  lectures 
were  presided  over  by  Liberal  members  and  candidates, 
and  by  ministers  and  other  leaders  of  the  great  Non- 
conformist religious  bodies,  who  would  once  have  re- 
garded his  doctrine  with  horror.  'The  accepted 
method  of  land  nationalisation,'  he  says,  '  is  the  taxa- 
tion of  rental  values  ;'  and  he  notices  how  a  Commit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  taxation  of 
ground  rents  and  values  has  enjoyed  the  presidency 
of  a  noble  lord  who  holds  a  high  judicial  office  under 
the  Crown,  '  and  has  succeeded  in  enlisting  nearly  all 
the  Liberal  (and  some  Conservative)  members  of  Par- 
liament in  support  of  the  special  taxation  of  urban 
land  values.'  This  committee  does  not  profess  to  be 
a  Socialist  body,  or  to  aim  at  the  Socialist  ideal.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Webb  remarks,  its  first  important 
publication  'was,  at  the  request  of  the  committee, 
written  by  a  Socialist,  and  the  arguments  used  therein 
support  the  complete  nationalisation  and  municipali- 
sation  of  all  rent' 
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Oo  the  wbole,  Mr.  Webb  obaeires :  'The  apecial  rat- 
ing Mid  taxation  of  urban  land  valnea,  the  amount  be^ 
ing  left  nnspecified,  is,  indeed,  now  fully  accepted  as 
part  of  the  official  liiberal  {>rogramme ;  and  this  fact 
ia  the  more  significant  of  the  popular  pressure  in  that 
probably  not  one  of  the  present  Liberal  leaders  really 
desires  or  intends  any  such  confiscatory  taxation, 
though  they  take  no  trouble  to  disclaim  it."  Mr. 
Webb's  own  view  ia  very  clearly  stated.  He  has  no 
objection  to  purchase  ground  rents,  but  he  would  first 
of  all  tax  them  to  extinction.  He  would  gladly  see  a 
rate  of  twenty  ahillinga  in  the  pound  imposed  on 
ground  ralues,  and  would  then  '  take  over  tiie  rerer- 
aion  of  the  estate  of  London  on  theee  terms.'*  It 
would  be  difficult  to  be  more  completely  emancipated 
from  the  trammels  of  a  mere  '  bourgeois  morality ' ! 

It  is  instmctive  to  notice  the  analogy  between  these 
TiewB  and  the  agrarian  movement  which  has  lately 
taken  place  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Parnell  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  advocate  the  purchase  by  the  teuHnts  of  their 
farms,  but  he  desired  in  the  first  place  to  beat  down 
their  cost  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  natural  value. 
This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  vialeut  conspiracy  and 
intimidation  ;  by  systematic  breach  of  contract  and  re- 
pudiation of  rent;  by  throwing  the  country  into  a 
state  of  anarchy,  in  which  all  market  transactions  in 
land  were  paralysed.  The  English  Socialist  difFera  in 
his  means,  but  not  in  lits  end.  He  seeks  by  a  apecial 
and  confiscatory  taxation  to  reduce  to  a  mere  nominal 
value  the  property  he  desires  to  ajipropriate. 

The  connection,  indeed,  of  Irish  agrarianism  and  the 
laws  that  it  has  produced  with  English  Socialism  is 
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very  close^  and  it  has  been  clearly  seen,  not  only  by 
Socialists  at  home,  but  also  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent economists  on  the  Continent.'  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  unqualified  ad- 
vocates of  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  George  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Irish  agrarian  movement.  That  move- 
ment showed  more  clearly  than  any  preceding  one  how 
possible  it  was  for  a  class  who  possessed  a  predominance 
of  voting  power,  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
contracts  and  confiscating  property ;  and  it  also  showed 
that  we  have  arrived  at  a  stage  of  party  government 
in  which  neither  Parliament  nor  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown  can  be  trusted  to  resist  the  pressure,  or  to  pro- 
tect th6  property  and  legal  contracts  of  any  class  who 
have  lost  political  power.  The  lesson  will  not  be  lost 
upon  wise  men.  The  precedents  and  principles  intro- 
duced into  Irish  legislation,  and  the  methods  by  which 
that  legislation  was  carried,  will  have  far-reaching  re- 
sults, and  have  already  given  a  powerful  impulse  to 
English  Socialism. 

One  of  the  immediate  objects  of  the  Socialist  wing 
of  the  Radical  party  is  to  advocate  on  all  occasions  the 
absoq)tion  of  as  many  great  industries  as  possible  by 
the  State  or  the  municipality,  with  the  curious  resnlt 
that  the  very  men  who  are  preaching  the  repudiation 
of  debts,  and  the  policy  of  t4ixing  interest  out  of  exis- 
tence, are  the  strenuous  advocates  of  enormous  national 
and  municipal  loans.  Thus  Mr.  Hyndman,  who  is 
the  leading  spirit  of  an  association  that  desires  the 
*  rapid  extinction  of  the  National  Debt '  by  means  of 
repudiation,  informed  the  Labour  Commission  that  the 
State  should  immensely  enlarge  its  functions  as  an  em- 
ployer of  labour ;  that  tlie  first  industry  it  should  take 
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over  is  the  railways ;  that  the  cost  of  the  acquisition 
wonld  be  about  1,100,000^000/.^  and  that  he  wonld 
gladly  see  the  State  giving  this  sum,  and  raising  it  by 
State  bonds.  He  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  if  he  had 
his  way  he  would  take  the  railways  for  nothing ;  bat 
as,  in  a  capitalistic  society  recognising  private  property, 
this  is  not  possible,  he  urged  for  the  purpose  of  the 
purchase  an  immediate  addition  to  the  National  Debt 
greatly  exceeding  the  whole  of  that  debt  when  it  reached, 
its  highest  point,  at  the  Peace  of  1815.  As  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  State  on  taking  the  railways  would 
be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transport,  and  as  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  State  ownership  would  be  that 
those  who  were  employed  upon  them  would  have  the 
power  of  exerting  political  pressure  to  extort  higher 
wages,  the  reader  may  easily  foresee  the  nature  of  the 
financial  millennium  that  would  ensue.  Nor  is  it  diflS- 
cult  to  conceive  what  prospect  a  Government  would 
have  of  raising  sudh  a  loan  at  the  instigation  of  the 
party  that  talks  of  the  *  healthy  indifference  *  which 
each  generation  should  cultivate  to  the  debts  incurred 
on  its  behalf  by  its  forefathers,  of  the  facility  with 
which  'veiled  repudiations'  might  be  effected  'by  a 
judicious  application  of  the  income  tax.'  ^ 

But  the  railways,  though  the  largest,  form  only  one 
item  in  the  long  list  of  State  acquisitions  tliat  are  ad- 
vocated by  Socialist  leaders,  each  one  of  which,  in  the 
present  condition  of  society,  could  only  be  effected  by 
raising  vast  loans.  Canals,  dockyards,  tramways,  om- 
nibuses, the  gas  supply,  and  the  water  supply,  are  in 
like  manner  to  be  taken  over  by  the  municipalities ; 
which  are  also  to  set  up  municipal  workshops,  to  make 
large  purchases  of  land,  to  absorb  in  succession  the 
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great  private  industrial  concenis,  and  to  aet  np  new 
onee.  The  hours  of  work  are  to  be  shortened  by  law  ; 
the  municipalities  are  to  establish  ft  mtnimam  of  wages 
for  all  workmen  in  their  employment — which  Mr.  Hynd- 
man  puts  at  30«.  a  week,  and  which  would  be,  certainly, 
considerably  above  the  market  rate — and  they  are  to 
guarantee  that  the  advantages  in  the  matter  of  wages 
and  hours  obtained  in  good  times  should  not  be  taken 
from  the  workmen  in  1^  times  without  their  consent.' 
The  enormona  additional  taxation  that  wonM  natDrally 
ensue  is  not  a  thing  to  be  deprecated,  but  rejoiced  in, 
for  '  the  increasing  absorption  of  rent  and  interest  by 
taxation '  ia  one  of  the  objects  the  Socialists  most  de- 
sire. They  propose,  in  the  words  of  an  academic  So- 
cialist,** to  make  rent  and  interest  pay  for  their  own 
extinction.'  They  hope  that  the  ever-increasing  burden 
of  rates  may  drive  thesmaller  ratepayers  in  despair  into 
their  ranks,'  and  it  is  only  when  taxation  has  reached 
the  point  of  confiscation  that  their  ideal  will  be  attained. 
That  this  insane  and  grotesque  policy  can  ever  be  car- 
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ried  into  effect  is  impossible ;  but  any  near  approach  to 
it  would  produce  calamities  in  a  countrj  like  England 
which  it  wonld  be  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate.  It 
would  blast  as  in  an  hour  the  whole  prosperity  of  the 
nation'.  If  a  House  of  Commons,  were  elected  which 
accepted  the  Socialist  programme,  long  before  that 
Parliament  had  time  to  assemble  countlees  millions  of 
capital  wonld  hare  passed  out  of  the  land.  The  whole 
system  of  credit,  on  which  the  Tast  aud  complex  edifice 
of  English  industry  and  commerce  depends,  would  in- 
evitably collapse.  Every  manufacturer,  every  employer 
of  labour,  would  make  it  his  object  to  stop  )iis  works 
and  diamisa  hia  workmen,  and,  in  an  oTercrowded  coon- 
try,  nearly  every  main  channel  of  employment  would  be 
at  once  obstructed.  The  Cotton  Famine  of  Lancashire 
during  the  American  Civil  AVar,  even  the  ghastly  scenes 
that  were  witnessed  in  Ireland  during  the  great  Famine 
of  1847,  would  only  fuintly  foreshadow  the  misery  that 
such  a  state  of  things  must  produce.  For  a  justor 
parallel  we  slioiiM  have  to  go  to  the  Inst  days  of  the 
lloMiun  Empire,  when  the  Egyptian  com  supplies  were 
cut  off.  and  the  population  of  ItiUy  slowly  dwindled  by 
famine  to  n  mere  fraction  of  what  it  had  been.  In  no 
age  of  the  world  could  such  a  calamity  be  more  easily 
produced,  for  never  before  could  capital  be  so  quickly 
and  easily  displaced,  and  in  no  other  country  do  indus- 
try and  employment  more  largely  depend  upon  national 
cre«1it.  In  a  population  like  that  of  England  every 
fluctuation  of  credit,  every  diminution  of  capital,  ev- 
ery temporary  dislocation  or  enfeeblemeut  of  a  great 
industry,  jiroduces  deep  and  widespread  distress,  and 
adds  largely  to  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  Who 
can  cstimato  what  would  happen  if  all  the  elements  of 
national  proa)>erity  were  convulsed  or  paralysed  by  the 
prospect  of  a  legislative  conQscatioo  ? 
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The  goad  sense  and  tlie  fundamental  honesty  of.  the 
English  people  may  be  trusted  to  guard  against  such  a 
catastrophe,  but  measures  that  are  far  short  of  it  may 
produce  grave  evils.  I  have  already  described  the  ef- 
fects on  national  industries  when  any  considerable 
revolutionary  body  passes  into  power,  when  capital  be- 
gins to  feel  itself  unprotected  and  insecure,  and  when 
confidence  and  credit  decline.  Men  cease  to  under- 
take great  enterprises  which  can  only  slowly  mature. 
They  contract  those  in  which  they  are  engaged.  They 
diminish  their  risks.  They  divide  and  scatter  their 
investments,  and  place  large  portions  in  other  lands. 
Hitherto  every  wave  of  Continental  trouble  has  brought 
large  sums  of  money  to  England,  under  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  country  where  property  is  the  most  secure. 
If  men  whose  avowed  object  is  to  use  their  political 
power  for  the  purpose  of  confiscating  property  increase 
in  influence,  the  stream  will  flow  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. If  the  belief  once  grows  and  strengthens  that 
England  has  ceased  to  be  a  safe  country  for  investment 
and  enterprise,  employment  in  all  its  brandies  will 
speedily  wither.  Unemployed  capital  means  unem- 
ployed labour,  and  the  migration  of  capital  is  soon 
followed  by  the  displacement  of  industry.  In  modern 
tiroes,  political  causes  may  easily  change  the  course  of 
wealth  and  industry ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  a 
country  which  lives,  not  by  agriculture,  but  by  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  and  which  possesses  no  natural 
resources  suflScient  to  support  its  population. 

The  increase  of  taxation  has  similar  effects.  No  de- 
lusion can  be  greater  and  more  dangerous  than  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  possible  to  throw  great  burdens  of 
taxation  on  the  rich  without  injuring  the  poor.  In  a 
thousand  ways  employment  will  be  contracted,  and  the 
capital  from  which  it  is  paid  will  be  diminished,  or  will 
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seek  lands  where  it  is  less  heavily  burdened.  There 
are  comparatively  few  homes  in  Loudon  into  which  the 
recent  increases  of  rates  and  taxes  have  not  introduced 
an  increased  spirit  of  economy.  Servants  are  dis- 
missed; charities  are  cut* down;  luxuries  which  give 
a  livelihood  to  numbers  of  poor  people  are  given 
up.  The  small^  struggling  shop  is  abandoned  for  the 
cheaper  store.  Contracts  are  more  rigidly  enforced. 
Every  article  of  expense  is  closely  scrutinised,  and  a 
final  remedy  is  probably  found  in  a  period  of  economy 
in  some  cheaper  country  or  some  distant  watering- 
place.  Every  small  London  shopkeeper  knows  but 
too  well  that  the  augmenting  pressure  of  taxation  is 
diminishing  his  custom,  as  well  as  absorbing  a  larger 
proportion  of  his  profits ;  that  both  by  its  direct  and 
indirect  action  it  is  constantly  increasing  the  cost  of 
living ;  and  that  it  is  forcing  numbers  into  the  ranks 
of  pauperism  who  had  hitherto  maintained  an  honour- 
able, though  struggling,  independence.  It  is  perhaps 
less  evident,  but  not  less  true,  that  the  great  industries, 
on  which  so  large  a  proportion  of  London  workmen 
subsist,  are  made  by  the  same  cause  less  productive, 
and  therefore  less  capable  of  giving  employment. 

The  tendency  to  place  important  industries  more 
and  more  in  the  hands  of  municipalities  is  very  evident, 
and  it  is  not  one  wholly  to  be  condemned.  As  I  have 
already  said,  the  municipal  government  of  our  pro- 
vincial towns  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  English 
successes,  and  in  several  cases  great  industries,  which 
are  essential  to  the  town,  such  as  the  supply  of  water 
or  gas,  have  been  taken  over  by  the  municipalities, 
and  managed  with  honesty,  efiiciency,  and  economy. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
low  franchise  which  now  prevails  is  too  modem  to 
justify  us  in  speaking  with  much  confidence  of  its  re- 
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suits;  and  certainly,  if  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  Socialist  party  were  to  prevail  in  English  town 
government,  the  evils  which  have  been  so  abundantly 
displayed  in  the  United  States  wonld  not  be  perma- 
nently averted.  Municipalities  are  becoming  enor- 
mons  employers  of  labonr.  The  labourers  are  at  once 
their  servants  and  their  masters,  having  the  power  of 
coercing  their  employers  by  their  votes ;  and  a  strong 
party  is  encouraging  their  very  natural  temptation  to 
nse  this  power  with  the  object  of  obtsioiug  higher 
wafres. 

In  London  the  number  of  labourers  employed  by 
the  Hetropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  said  to  have  been 
already  multiplied  fourfold  by  the  County  Council, 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  extend  the  sphere  of  mu- 
nicipal employment  Chiefly  tlirongb  the  influence  of 
the  Socialist  members  of  the  County  Council,  that 
body,  ander  the  plausible  pretext  of  setting  an  example 
to  other  employers,  has  flxed  a  minimum  rate  of  wages, 
irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  work  performed,  inde- 
pendent of  the  market  rate  for  similar  work,  and  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  for  which  equally  efllcient 
labonr  could  be  easily  procured.  It  lua  thus,  in  a 
slightly  different  form,  brought  back  the  system  of 
'  make-wagee,'  or  '  rate  in  aid  of  wages/  which  bad 
long  been  regarded  by  economists  as  one  of  the  worst 
abuses  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  century.  That  sys- 
tem also  endeavoured  to  establish  a  certain  itandard  of 
comfort,  beneath  which  wages  should  not  fall,  and  it 
did  so  by  granting  to  the  poorer  labourers  an  allowance 
from  the  rates  in  addition  to  the  wages  they  received 
from  their  employer.'    In  the  present  case  the  whole 

■  Then  U  u  liwtraetlrc  m-  MonUgnr.  on  Thi  OU  n»r 
rooat  «f  tbe  worklax  «f  Ihi*  Law  and  tk*  Ntw  Xetialum, 
i>TM«D  la  a  puiphlft,  hj  Hr.     paUlibcd  hj  ibe  Cobdca  Cimb. 
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wage  comes  from  the  rates ;  but  it  is  fixed  above  its 
market,  or  natural  value,  and  the  excess  is  s  gift  made 
by  the  ratepayer  to  the  labourer. 

In  thia  way  the  London  County  Council  has  com- 
pletely abandoned  the  old  notion  that  a  representative 
body  is  a  trustee  for  all  classes,  and  that  one  of  its  first 
duties  is  to  obtain  the  best  market  value  for  the  money 
witli  which  it  is  entnisted.  One  of  the  ablest  of  ite 
members*  observes  that  it  'has  adopted  a  policy  that 
would  involve  a  private  firm  in  bankruptcy,'  and  it 
only  escapes  this  evil  because  the  purse  of  the  rate^ 
payers  is  behind  it. 

Whether  a  step  which  must  at  once  injure  inde- 
pendent industries  and  increase  the  indacement  to 
country  workmen  to  flock  to  London  can  be  really 
bcncflcial  to  tlio  working  classes  is  surely  very  doubt- 
ful, but  it  is  not  doubtful  that  it  opens  the  door  to 
vast  possibilities  of  corruption.  The  danger  lias  been 
greatly  uggriiviitcd  by  two  other  steps  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  s;imc  body.  They  have  made  tlie  trado 
unions  arbiters  of  the  wages  they  give,  by  resolving 
that  no  contractor  shall  bo  employed  by  tiie  munici- 
imlity  who  docs  not  sign  a  declaration  declaring  that  he 
pays  the  wages  '  recognised,  and  in  practice  obtained, 
by  the  tnidc  unions  in  the  place  or  places  where  the 
contract  is  executed.'  One  of  the  results  of  this  step 
has  been  that  contractors  have  largely  increased  the 
sum  they  demand  for  executing  municipality  work.  In 
one  cose,  out  of  a  total  of  54,353f.  in  an  acceptfil  ten- 
der, no  less  than  5,750/,  was  increased  charge  due  to  the 
rule  of  the  Council  that  the  tendering  company  must 
bind  itself  '  to  adopt  the  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
Ubonr  as  fixed  by  tlie  various  trade  unions  concerned.' 

■  Eridcncv  of  Sir  T.  Fairer  before  Uie  Labour  CommiMiiMi. 
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Soon  after  the  Coanty  Council,  moved  partly  by  the 
increased  cost  of  the  contract  system  which  was  due  to 
their  own  rule,  and  partly  also  by  the  desire  to  realise 
the  Socialist  idea  of  municipal  workshops,  undertook  as 
far  as  possible  to  abolish  contractors,  and  carry  out 
their  public  works  without  their  intervention.  It  thus 
entered  into  the  most  direct  business  relations  with 
great  masses  of  labourers  on  whose  votes  its  members 
largely  depended  for  their  seats.  ^ 

The  dangers  that  may  spring  from  such  a  policy 
seem  to  me  very  obvious.  Where  democracy  reigns, 
few  things  are  more  to  be  feared  than  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  who  are  in  the  direct  employ- 
ment of  the  State  and  the  municipality.  If  a  dominant 
proportion  of  the  voters  in  each  constituency  are  in  the 
pay  of  one  or  other  of  those  bodies,  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  relations  between  the  representative  and  his 
electors  can  long  be  kept  distinct  from  the  relations 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed.  The  temp- 
tation of  the  representatives  to  use  public  money  and 
public  works  as  a  means  of  electioneering,  and  the 
temptation  of  the  electors  to  use  their  political  power 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  trade  advantages  for  them- 
selves, will  soon  become  irresistible,  and  the  floodgates 
of  corruption  will  be  opened.  A  candidate  for  election 
is  never  likely  to  appear  before  an  audience  of  working- 
class  electors  advocating  either  a  reduction  of  wages  or 
a  restriction  of  work.  Public  works  are,  in  this  re- 
Fpect,  far  more  dangerous  under  a  democratic  Govern- 
ment than  under  a  despotism.  There  is  a  remarkable 
contrast  between  the  works  carried  out  at  public  ex- 


iSee  on  this  tobject  an  ez-  Coundrt  Wagrt  Dill  in  1R02, 

cellent  memorandam,  drawn  up  and  al*o  hi<  later  erklcnce  be- 

l>y  rA>rd  PaiTpr(then  Sir  T.  II.  fore  the  Labour  ConimiMion. 
Farrer),  on  the  London  County 
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pense  in  India  and  in  France.  In  both  cases  they  hxre 
largely  added  to  the  national  debt,  and  some  persona 
believe  that,  in  India  as  well  as  in  France,  they  have 
been  carried  to  excess.  Bat  no  one  doubts  that,  nnder 
the  despotic  system  in  India,  public  works  have  been 
undertaken  according  to  the  best  GoTemment  intelli- 
gence, and  with  the  sole  view  of  benefiting  the  country. 
No  one  also  doubts  that,  under  tlie  democratic  aystem 
of  France,  they  have  been  in  a  great  degree  electioneer- 
ing devices,  intended  to  conciliate  a  class  or  a  district 
and  to  induce  them  to  support  the  Oovernment.  And 
because  this  has  been  the  object,  an  immense  propor- 
tion of  them  have  proved  unremunerative  to  the  State. 

Many  dangerous  experiments  of  this  kind  are  likely 
to  be  made  in  England,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
will  be  many  attempts  to  withdraw  great  industries  or 
forms  of  production  from  private  hands,  and  to  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  State— or,  in  other  words, 
under  the  management  of  Government  functionaries. 
The  belief  in  the  competence  of  the  State  to  undertake 
all  kinds  of  tasks  and  to  deal  with  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  curious  characteristics  of  much 
contemporary  political  thought.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover on  what  ground,  either  of  experience  or  of  rea- 
soning, it  is  based. 

One  other  remark  on  this  subject  may  not  be  useless. 
Experience  has  shown  that  Government  organisation 
may  be  applied,  with  some  success,  to  such  industrial 
undertakings  as  can  be  managed  on  the  system  of  strict 
routine,  and  by  rigid  and  inflexible  rules.  The  State 
administers  very  efficiently,  on  such  a  system,  the  Post 
Office  and  Telegraph  services,  and  in  some  countries 
it  undertakes  the  management  of  the  means  of  public 
transport,  or  the  supply  of  a  few  great  articles  of 
public  necessity,  such  as  gas  and  water.     But  in  all 
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those  departments  of  industry  which  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  this  kind  of  management  it  is  certain  to  fail. 
It  is,  for  example,  utterly  unfit  to  undertake  on  a  large 
scale  the  duties  of  a  landowner.  The  extreme  variety 
and  fluctuation  of  conditions  and  circumstances  among 
agricultural  tenants ;  the  great  place  which  exceptions 
and  allowances,  and  special  treatments  and  indulgences, 
must  play  in  the  wise  management  of  land,  are  quite 
incompatible  with  those  hard  and  fast  lines  of  adminis- 
tration which  the  State  can  never  abandon  without  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  jobbery  and  favouritisuL 
Equally  hopeless  would  be  the  attempt  to  convert  the 
State  into  a  gigantic  shopkeeper,  or  storekeeper,  or 
manufacturer,  providing  for  the  vast  and  ever-chan- 
ging variety  of  human  wants  and  tastes.  All  the  quali- 
ties that  are  needed  for  success  in  these  fields  are  qua- 
lities that  are  found  in  exceptional  individuals,  acting 
under  the  impulse  of  strong  personal  interest,  but  never 
in  the  disciplined  action  of  a  great  public  service. 
The  tact  and  foresight  which  anticipate  changes  in 
the  course  and  conditions  of  commerce  or  fashion  ;  the 
promptitude  which  seizes  tlie  happy  moment  for  con- 
tracting or  expanding  supply,  meeting  half-disclosed 
wants,  and  giving  to  enterprise  new  directions  and  im- 
pulses ;  the  rare  combination  of  daring,  caution,  and 
insight  by  which  alone  these  great  forms  of  industry 
can  succeed,  will  never  be  found  in  routine-ridden 
Government  officials. 

There  is  not,  I  think,  any  real  danger  that  the  vast 
predatory  schemes  of  George  and  Marx  will  ever  be 
carried  into  effect  in  England,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
great  civilised  ooantry  ;  thoagh  it  is  probable  that  the 
disciples  of  theee  men  may,  in  some  degree  and  in 
more  than  one  direction,  modify  the  action  both  of  the 
State  and  of  local  bodiai.    The  mere  pretence  also  in 

VOU  IL  91 
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the  political  world  of  a  group  of  men  opeul;  adTocat> 
iag  the  confiscation  of  all  iutereat  on  pablic  debts,  of 
all  rent  on  land,  of  all  mining  royalties,  ia  a  portent 
of  Bome  Bigniflcance.  It  is  a  deep-seated  conviction  of 
English  political  life  that,  where  dangerone  and  snb- 
TersJve  opiuiona  exist,  it  is  desirable  that  they  ahoDld 
be  brought  into  light,  fully  discussed,  and  adequately 
represented.  Opinions,  it  is  said,  are  never  so  danger- 
ous, and  their  power  is  never  so  exaggerated,  as  when 
tlieir  free  expression  is  suppressed.  Discussion  brings 
out  any  element  of  truth  that  anderlics  them  ;  fansti- 
ciamBwither  in  Uie  atmosphere  of  free  criticism  ;  and 
contact  with  the  reality  of  things,  and  with  the  vari- 
ouB  forms  of  national  thought,  seldom  fails  either  to 
convert  or  moderate  the  revolutionist,  or  to  reduce 
liim  to  insignificance,  or  to  lead  to  some  compromise 
wliich  allays  friction  and  diminishes  the  area  of  discon- 
tent. Ill  hardly  any  country  in  Europe  have  extreme 
or  revolutionary  opinions  been  so  freely  propagated  as 
ill  England.  In  hardly  any  country  in  Europe  have 
tbny  BO  little  power.  At  the  worst,  it  ia  said,  they 
only  produce  strong  reaction!*,  unduly  frightening 
moderate  men,  and  delaying  for  u  time  inevitable  re- 
forms. 

There  is  great  truth  in  tliia  political  philosophy, 
which  for  several  generations  has  been  that  of  the  more 
siigaciouR  English  politicians.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other  side  to  the  question,  which  in  England,  I  think, 
is  apt  to  be  nnderrated.  L^al  toleration  is  one  thing, 
social  and  political  toleration  is  another  ;  and,  as  Bnrke 
long  since  observed,  the  widest  latitude  of  legal  tolera- 
tion is  only  harmloBB  where  there  is  a  strong  restrain- 
ing moral  opinion  in  the  nation.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  restraint  has  diminished  in  England. 
There  has  grown  up  in  onrday  an  extreme  laxity  of  opi> 
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nion  in  judging  men  who  are  advocating  courses  which 
are  palpably  criminal,  provided  they  have  not  them- 
selves a  direct  money  interest  in  the  issue.  It  is  tnie 
that  this  pretended  disinterestedness  is  often,  perhaps 
usually,  a  fraud.  The  love  of  money  is  by  no  means  the 
only  selfish  motive  by  which  men  can  be  actuated.  A 
desire  to  enter  Parliament ;  to  win  votes,  or  popularity, 
or  power  ;  to  obtain  the  kind  of  notoriety  which  the 
profession  of  extreme  and  startling  opinions  often  gives 
to  very  commonplace  men ;  the  vanity,  the  discontent, 
the  incapacity  for  serious  and  continuous  work,  the 
bitter  class  hatred  growing  out  of  a  diseased,  envious, 
acidulated  nature — all  these  things  lie  at  the  root  of 
much  anarchical  and  socialistic  speculation.  But, 
apart  from  these  considerations,  it  is  an  evil  sign  for  a 
nation  when  those  who  are  preaching  open  dishonesty 
are  treated  by  great  sections  of  society  as  honest  men, 
deserving  of  no  more  moral  reprobation  than  if  they 
held  extreme  or  eccentric  opinions  about  vaccination, 
or  vivisection,  about  the  nature  of  the  sacraments  or 
the  organisation  of  the  Church.  It  is  no  real  dishonour 
to  a  nation  that  it  produces  among  its  teeming  millions 
teachers  of  dishonesty.  It  is  a  far  graver  thing  when 
such  teachers  can  command  the  votes  of  thousands  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  can  rise  to  positions  of  power 
and  influence  in  the  State,  can  move  uncensured,  or 
even  applauded,  through  large  circles  of  society.  The 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  sphere  of  politics  is 
thus  gradually  dimmed.  Success  justifies,  to  most 
men,  the  methods  and  the  principles  that  lead  to  it. 
A  new  standard  of  judgment  and  honour  is  insensibly 
formed,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation  too  easily 
accommodates  itself  to  a  lower  moral  level. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  last  chapter  that  English  and 
American  Socialism  differs  from  that  of  the  Continent 
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in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  usually  associated  either  with 
aggressive  atheism  or  with  attacks  oq  the  relation  of  the 
sexes.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  exceptions.  Thas 
Mr.  Bax,  who  is  prominent  among  English  Socialist 
writers,  describes  Socialism  as  an  '  atheistic  hnmanism,' 
which  '  utterly  despises  the  "  other  worid,"  with  all  its 
stage  properiiies — that  is,  the  present  objects  of  re- 
ligion ; '  and  lie  tells  us  that  the  existing  theology  '  is 
BO  closely  entwined  with  the  current  mode  of  produc- 
tion that  the  two  things  must  stand  or  fall  together.'  * 
There  are  also  clear  signs  that  a  section  of  the  party 
contemplate,  and  desire,  great  revolutions  in  the  sphere 
of  family  life.  I  have  already  quoted  the  subvemive 
views  of  Godwin  and  of  Owen  on  the  subject.  The 
work  of  Bebel  '  On  Woman,'  advocating  an  extreme 
latitude  of  free  love,  has  been  tronsliited  and  published 
in  an  English  Socialist  libraiy.  filr.  Uyndman  assures 
US  that  the  family,  '  in  the  German-Christian  sense  of 
marriage  for  life,  and  responsibility  of  the  parents  for 
the  children  born  in  wedlock,  is  almost  at  an  end  even 
now,'  and  he  predicts  '  a  complete  cliange  in  all  family 
relations,'  which  must  issue  '  in  a  widely  extended 
communism.'*  Mr.  William  Morris  and  Mr.  Bax,  in  a 
joint  work  on  Socialism,  contend  that  marriage  should 
cease  to  be  a  permanent  and  binding  contract,  and 
should  be  a  more  voluntary  association,  dissoluble  by 
either  party  at  pleasure.*  But  it  wonld  be  unjust  to 
English  Socialists  to  attribute  to  them  in  general  such 
views.  A  large  proportion  of  them  treat  questions  ot 
religion  and  qnestions  of  marriage  as  entirely  outaide 

■  Bfti'a  Rrligim  ofSccialu»,  Grant  Allen  a1«o,  vho  luu  hl«n- 

pp.  62,  «!.  lificd     him*elf     with     rxtreiM 

■Hvndman*!  Ilitloritai  Barit  Soc\iA\*m{i>rr  Vox  Cla-mantitim, 

ef  Son'aiitm,  p.  iM.  pp.  ISS-lil),  Ilium  otherwritintti 
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Ottleomt,     pp.     I99-S00.      Ur.  Uonai?  in  tbt  domefUc  iptwrc. 
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their  system ;  while  another  section,  who  call  them- 
selves Christian  Socialists,  very  earnestly  deprecate  all 
attacks  upon  religion  and  upon  the  Christian  concep- 
tion of  the  family. 

The  denationalising  inflaence  of  Socialism  probably 
goes  deeper.  Its  very  essence  is  to  substitute  a  class 
division  for  the  division  of  nationalities,  and  to  unite 
the  workmen  of  all  countries  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
owners  of  property.  Nearly  all  the  institutions  that 
make  the  distinctive  glory  and  greatness  of  a  nation 
are  bound  up  with  the  state  of  society  it  desires  to  over- 
throw, and  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  to  its  progress. 

Mr.  Bax,  with  his  usual  uncompromising  candour, 
has  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  genuine  Socialist.; 
*  The  establishment  of  Socialism  on  any  national  or 
race  basis  is  out  of  the  question.  The  foreign  policyf 
of  the  great  international  Socialist  party  must  be  tot 
break  up  these  liideous  race  monopolies,  called  empires,) 
beginning  in  each  case  at  home.  Hence  anything! 
that  makes  for  the  disruption  and  disintegration  of 
the  empire  to  which  he  belongs  must  be  welcomed  by 
the  Socialist  as  an  ally.  It  is  his  duty  to  urge  on  any 
movement  tending  in  any  way  to  dislocate  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  world,  knowing  that  every  shock' 
the  modern  complex  commercial  system  suffers  weakens 
it,  and  brings  its  destniction  nearer.'  * 

Much,  however,  of  the  Socialism  which  we  see  around 
us  is  of  a  more  siiperficial  and  less  dangerous  descrip- 
tion. It  has  little  genuineness,  and  is  largely  due  to 
transient  causes.  Prolonged  and  widespread  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  depression  has  increased  the 
number  of  the  unemployed.      By  introducing  acute 


*  Religion  of  Soeiaii§m,  p.  126. 


*  gcuuiuc  conviction  that 

movement  there  gathers  loosely  a 
formed,  unsifted,  unsubstantial  n 
cated,  the  excitable,  the  great  m. 
seriously  formed  convictions,  des 
are  in  the  Tan  of  progress,  natan 
aggerate  the  dominant  enthnsiai 
their  time,  and  when  the  cnrrei 
change  with  it     It  is  canons  to 
this  may  happen.     In  the  early  y 
nearly  all   the  genuine  religioos 
country  flowed  in  the  Eyangelical 
short  years  it  Tfas  mainly  flowing 
Tnictariani^m  or  Rationalism.     Fil 
all  political  enthusiasm  in  Engbiud 
of  Free  Trade,  and  the  restriction 
Qoveniment  interference.    The  do 
countries  is  now  a  desire  to  enlarge 
action  and  control  in  nearly  all  dep 
trial  life. 

Such  considerations  are  well  fit 
fn      exaggerating  the  importance  o 

hour.     At  the  same  time  it  u 
1  that  a  tendency  which  is  so 
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It  wonld  be  very  anjast,  however,  to  classify  the 
many  efforts  that  are  made  to  regulate  by  Government 
authority  the  different  forms  of  industry  with  the  con- 
fiscating and  dishonest  type  of  Socialism.  No  legisla- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
more  successful,  and  certainly  none  was  more  clearly 
called  for  by  great  abuses,  than  the  factory  legislation 
which  began  with  the  Act  of  1802  for  regulating  the 
health  and  morals  of  apprentices,  which  was  consoli- 
dated and  codified  by  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act 
of  1878,  and  which  has  received  several  important  ad- 
ditions within  the  last  few  years.  Even  the  history  of 
the  African  slave  trade  hardly  reveals  more  horrible 
abuses  than  may  be  found  in  the  early  days  of  the  fac- 
tory system  in  England,  when  machinery  first  intro- 
duced child  labour  on  a  large  scale  into  industrial 
employment,  when  the  domestic  industries  were  sud- 
denly broken  up,  and  when  multitudes  of  ignorant 
peasants  were  precipitated  from  their  country  homes 
into  the  great  manufacturing  towns.  The  laws  dealing 
with  these  subjects  are  very  numerous  and  very  intri- 
cate, but  a  brief  outline  of  their  leading  provisions  will 
here  be  sufiicient. 

Their  chief  object  was  to  protect  three  classes.  The 
first  were  children.  The  factory  laws  carefully  regu- 
lated the  ages  in  which  they  might  be  introduced  into 
the  factories,  and  the  amount  and  the  continuitv  of 
work  that  might  be  exacted  from  them ;  they  prohi- 
bited their  night  work,  and  at  tlie  same  time  provided 
for  them  an  excellent  system  of  education,  running 
ooncnrrentlv  with  their  work.  Provisions  of  this  kind 
have  met  with  an  almost  universal  approval.  They 
have  been  extended  by  many  successive  enactments  to 
a  great  variety  of  industries,  and  they  have  been  adopt- 
ed, in  their  main  lines,  in  all  civilised  countries. 


^ ^-w     ..MO  iaiot;vt  vu  luuneen,  excej 

child  of  thirteen  had  passed  a  si)ecifie 

On  this  class  of  subjects  also  the 
serious  controversy  ;  but  there  has  bee 
of  opinion,  on  grounds  which  will  be 
following  chapter,  aboat  the  provisi 
interfering  with  the  right  of  adalt  w 
they  please  and  make  their  own  ooo 
employers.      By  the  Factory  Act  of  1 
factories  or  workshops  were,  for  the  i 
under  the  same  regulations  and  disal 
persons.'    An  earlier  Act  had  absolute 
from  underground  employment  in  mil 
their  employment  for  four  weeks  aft 
the  protected  trsdes  was  forbidden, 
copied  from  Continental  precedents.     1 
kind,  though  with  different  time  li 
in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Ut 
Xetiierlands.' 

Concurrently  with  these  provisions 
number  r^ulating  with  extreme  minut 
conditions  of  factories  and  workshops, 
gress  of  sanitary  science  laws  of  this  kirn 
ly  multiplied.     An  army  of  inspecto 
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large  powers,  and  acting  sometimes  under  the  central 
authority,  and  sometimes  under  local  authorities,  con* 
trol  all  the  details  of  protected  industries.  This  control 
is  not  confined  to  unhealthy  industries,  or  to  industries 
in  which  children  or  young  persons  are  employed.  It 
extends  to  many  which  involve  no  special  danger,  and 
are  carried  on  by  adult  men,  and  there  are,  at  the  same 
time,  minute  directions  about  fencing  dangerous  ma- 
cliinery,  and  about  the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  em- 
ployed. No  woman  or  young  person,  for  example,  is 
permitted  by  law  to  clean  any  mill-gearing  in  motion, 
or  to  work  between  the  fixed  and  traversing  parts  of 
a  self-acting  machine ;  though  a  man  has  full  liberty 
to  do  so.'  No  one  will  question  the  general  utility  of 
sanitary  regulations,  and  of  regulations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents,  but  many  good  judges  doubt  whether 
it  is  a  wise  thing  for  the  State  to  regulate  the  industry 
of  adult  men  in  all  its  details,  as  if  they  were  children, 
incapable  of  taking  measures  for  their  own  protection, 
and  requiring  at  every  turn  to  be  directed  and  inspected 
by  authority  of  the  law. 

This  policy,  however,  lias  been  largely  carried  out, 
and  in  many  different  forms.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
truck  laws  prohibit  any  arrangements  between  em- 
ployers and  employed  for  the  payment  of  wages  in 
goods,  or  otherwise  than  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm.  An  Act  regulating  agricultural  gangs  provitles 
that  no  females  may  work  in  the  same  gang  as  men. 
An  Act  of  1883  makes  it  penal  to  pay  wages  in  public- 
houses,  lest  tlie  workmen  should  fall  into  the  temp- 
tation of  spending  them  in  drink.  Another  Act, 
intended  to  protect  seamen  against  fraudulent  lodging- 
house  keepers,  makes  it  penal  for  any  person  on  board 


I  Cooke  Taylor,  The  Paitory  Latn,  p.  170. 
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of  a  deputation  of  sturdy  workwoE 
Secretary.     Tliey  represented  to  hii 
diate  consequences  of  the  proposed 
deprive  them  of  their  means  of  livelil 
this  branch  of  industry  into  the  hi 
they  proved  very  conclusively  that,  1 
tice,  they  ooald  wield  the  castomary 
the  slightest  difSculty,  while  the  use 
mers  woald  require  a  considerably 
effort,  as  the  work  could  only  be  ac 
much  larger  number  of  blows. 

The  next  great  restriction  involvet 
Acts  is  that  of  the  hours  of  adult  mail 
II  long  period  it  was  universally  held 
were  capable  of  making  their  own  bar| 
restriction  of  their  hours  of  work  wa 
the  legitimate  province  of  the  law. 
arranging  the  period  of  working-hours 
quoted  in  this  connection,  but,  as  Mr. 
they  were  not  intended  to  limit,  but  to 
They  established  a  minimum,  but  n 
providing  that '  the  legal  day's  work  i 
hours  at  the  least' 
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being  of  the  workman,  and  that  it  practically  reduces 
his  life  to  a  life  of  continued  slavery.     Nothing  can 
contribute  more  to  raise  the  mental,  moral,  and  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  working-classes,  to  strengthen 
their  domestic  happiness,  and  to  lighten  lives  that  are 
at  best  toilsome  and  difficult,  than  a  wise  limitation  of 
the  hours  of  work,  and  no  part  of  modern  industrial 
reforms  lias  been  more  really  beneficial.     There  are 
several  considerations  which  have  of  late  years  consi? 
derably  added  to  Its.iiecessity.     The  Sunday  holiday 
had  fallen  in  a  great  measure  into  abeyance  in  Catholic 
countries,  though  its  importance  is  now  more  generally 
felt,  not  so  much  on  religious  as  on  economical  grounds. 
The  Church  holidays,  though  often  multiplied  to  ex- 
cess, secured  to  past  generations  frequent  intermissions 
of  labour  ;  but  they,  too,  are  now  little  observed.     On 
the  other  hand,  facilities  of  communication  have  im- 
mensely added  to  the  severity  of  competition  ;  and  the 
unintermitted  action  of  machinery,  though  it  greatly 
diminishes  physical  toil,  brings  into  many  forms  of 
labour  a  vastly  increased  mental  strain  through  the 
constant  watchfulness  and  attention  it  requires. 

Another  consideration,  which  is  of  great  importance 
in  judging  this  question,  is  the  demonstrated  fact  that 
the  most  prolonged  work  is  not  the  most  productive. 
The  greatly  increased  amount  and  accuracy  of  sta- 
tistical information  which  has  been  acquired  in  the 
present  generation  has  established  this  fact  beyond 
dispute.  Work  which  exceeds  the  healthy  physical 
powers  of  the  average  labourer  is  always  inefficient. 
In  employments  that  require  hard  and  steady  work,  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  a  work -day  of  twelve  hours 
will  produce  less  than  a  work-day  of  ten  hours.  It  is, 
of  course,  obvious  that  the  diminution  of  the  length 
of  labour  cannot  be  carried  on   indefinitelv  without 


...^  .*.v,aii  It  uimiuishea  emp 
which  know  no  fatigue  ;  ^  but,  ( 
spreiul  and  various  experience  ch 
men  will  work  the  best  who  work 
of  their  physical  capacities^  and  ii 
groundwork  on  which  we  may  saift 
A  similar  process  of  reasoning  a 
wages.     High  wages  do  not  neces 
boar,  or  low  wages,  cheap  labour, 
to  underfeed  the  horse  that  labou 
human  labour  only  attains  its  full 
labourer  is  enabled  by  good  wages  t 
at  the  highest  point.     A  comparisoi 
wages  and  work  in  many  differen 
supplies  ample  and  striking  evidenci 
of  work  usually  rises  and  falls  with 
underpaid  labour  producing  little, 
producing  much.     In  most  fields  of 
labour  more  remunerative  to  the  e 
of  the  Englishman  and  American,  ¥ 
most  highly  paid.     One  of  the  best 
goes  so  far  as  to  conclude  that,  in  8] 

*  There  are,  however,   coses      duce  nia 
In  ^       h  expensive  machinery      nnKlii/«'*-« 
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fereuce  of  wages,  the  real  price  of  labour  is  everywhere 
much  the  same ;  that,  on  the  whole,  for  the  same  sum 
of  money,  much  the  same  amount  of  work  may  be 
everywhere  procured.* 

Taking  these  principles  as  a  guide,  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  within  the  last  half-century  to  diminish  the 
hours  of  labour  in  different  industries  ;  but  it  has  been 
done,  for  the  most  part,  by  voluntary  agreement,  and 
not  by  the  action  of  the  law.  Indirectly,  however,  the 
Acts  limiting  the  work  of  young  persons  and  women 
in  textile  factories  to  56^  hours  a  week,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  other  industries  to  60  hours  a  week,  have 
influenced  adult  male  labour,  for  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  or  advisable,  to  stop  the  work  of  the  factory 
at  the  time  when  a  great  proportion  of  the  workers 
were  obliged  to  desist.  In  addition,  also,  to  Sunday 
the  law  has  secured  some  periods  of  intermission.  The 
Saturday  half-holidaVf  which  has  spread  so  widely 
through  all  departments  of  English  industry,  was  first 
incorporated  in  the  Factory  Acts  in  1825,  and  several 
other  holidays  and  half-holidays  have  since  then  been 
established.' 

As  wc  have  already  seen,  the  demand  for  a  I^al 
limitation  of  all  adult  labour  has  of  late  years  grown 
and  strengthened  in  many  countries,  and  the  form 
which  it  has  assumed  has  been  a  general  demand  for 
an  eight  hours  day.  In  some  Socialist  programmes  it 
is  decreed  that  overtime  should  be  strictly  forbidden. 


I  This  rabJecC  it  treated  frHh 
grrat  ability,  and  with  anple  il* 
luiitnition»,  by  Ixml  Braaaey  in 
hie  Work  and  Wagti  ;  aee  cape- 
dally  p.  75  <3d  ed.). 

*  Cooke  Taylor,  pp.  62,  14W. 
M.  Stocqaart  obaerret  that  one 
of    tbe  old    Flemiah    cuftoma 


(preacribed  by  law)  prohibited 
moat  forma  of  work,  not  only 
on  Sandaya  and  other  reliicioaa 
featirala,  bat  alao  on  8at«rday 
aftemoona  and  on  the  ere  of 
fentirala  {Rermt  dt  Droit  inter- 
nationai^  xzrii.  148). 


W.WIV.V.  4»«ivi  i^iuuL;  Liie  same  course  will 

The  interference  of  tlie  law,  liowev 
very  dubious  policy  :  and   the  extens 
legal  limitations  to  all  industries  woul 
roas  evils,  injustices,  and  anomalies. 
of  work — such  as  domestic  serrioe,  c 
sailor,  or  the  work  of  an  agricultuiil 
hanrest-time— in  which  the  eight  honia 
manifestly  impossible,  and  it  would  be 
the  same  time  limit  to  industries  that 
similar.     Eight  hours  in  a  crowded  ] 
much  harder  work  tlian  twelve  hours  ii 
shop ;  and  there  can  be  no  real  compari 
labour  of  a  porter  at  a  country  station, 
in  a  well-to-do  household,  and  the  ino 
£    ofj  labour.    One  of  the  most  remai 
t     curtailment  of  work  hours  withon 
ot        law  is  the  early  closing  and  the 
t      gi    t  shops,  and  some  persons  won 
a  br  force  of  law  to  the  small  sli 

usi         open  the  longest.     Hitherto  th 
no     mz  in  this  field  except  providing,  l 
1      ,  that  persons  under  eighteen 
oe  <        >yed  more  than  seventy-four  ho 
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To  the  richer  classes  their  curtailment  would  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  ;  but  it  is  specially  for  the  cou- 
Ycnience  of  the  working-classes  that  a  great  proportion 
of  these  small  and  poor  shops  are  kept  open  into  the 
nighty  and  it  is  solely  by  these  long  hours  that  they  are 
able  to  hold  their  own  against  the  crushing  comi)eti- 
tion  of  the  great  shops. ^  It  would  surely  be  an  act  of 
tyranny  to  prevent  a  poor  man  from  serving  his  cus- 
tomers in  his  own  shop  as  long  as  he  pleased ;  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  by  law  between 
the  shop  where  the  master  served  alone,  and  that  in 
which  he  served  with  two  or  three  assistants,  leaving 
the  one  open,  while  the  other  was  forcibly  closed. 

In  trades  where  work  is  intermittent,  and  where 
long  periods  of  depression  are  followed  by  brief  periods 
of  inflation,  the  time  limit  is  especially  harsh.  Take, 
for  example,  the  common  cose  of  a  strong  girl  who  is 
engaged  in  millinery.  For  perhaps  nine  months  of 
the  year  her  life  is  one  of  constant  struggle,  anxiety, 
und  disappointment,  owing  to  the  slackness  of  her 
work.  At  last  the  season  comes,  bringing  with  it  an 
abundant  harvest  of  work,  which,  if  she  were  allowed 
to  reap  it,  would  enable  her  in  a  few  weeks  to  pay  off 


*The  Mine  diftioction  Ap- 
pear^ when  the  qaeftion  was 
raiacd  of  briogioic  laandriet 
under  the  Factory  laws.  *  The 
moTcrocnt  was  tieired  faroui^ 
ably  by  the  largirr  employers, 
who  eoald  afford  to  keep  a 
double  staff,  but  vaa  objected 
to  by  the  aroaller  ones,  who 
were  afraid  that  they  would  lose 
their  trade  if  they  wete  obliged 
to  observe  the  limited  and  refo- 
lar  periods  of  emplorment  or- 
dained  hy  the  Acti^    (Spjer, 


ne  Labour  Qutsiiom^  p.  IIS). 
Mr.  Spyer  sums  up  the  riews  of 
those  who  adrocated  before  the 
labour  Commission  more  strin- 
gent shop  regulations,  and  con- 
cludes: *Tbey  were,  for  the 
most  part,  riewed  not  nnfarouf^ 
ably  by  the  larger  employers; 
but  the  smaller  shopkeepers 
complained  that,  if  they  were 
obliged  to  close  early,  they 
would  lose  the  patronage  of  the 
working-men,  for  whom  they 
chiefly  catered  *  (p.  1S5). 


otiuugtii,  and  not  more  really  injuri 
long  succession  of  nights  that  are 
room  by  the  London  beauty  whom 
the  law  interposes,  forbids  her  to 
stated  hours,  dashes  the  cnp  from  h< 
redaces  her  to  the  same  old  roan 
debt.    What  oppression  of  the  pooi 
or  more  galling  than  this  t    What  < 
be  to  the  poor  girl  who  is  thus  deprii 
which  is  most  vital  to  her  happinei 
she  lives  in  a  free  country,  where  men 
and  vote  as  they  please  ? 

There  are  other  and  still  laiger  aq 
tion  to  be  considered.  In  the  keen 
modem  industrial  life,  knowledge,  ma 
portunities  are  all  greatly  equalised,  i 
most  important  trades  are  only  kept  i 
extreme  diflScnlty  and  by  a  narrow  n 
especially  the  case  in  the  textile  mani 
support  such  a  vast  proportion  of  our 
International  competition  in  this  man 
■0  cloee  that  any  change  which  serio 
profit  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  migration 
Any  change  that,  bv  con«i#?«'«»**'-  - 
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wages  would  be  undiminishedy  and  even  increased,  by 
the  change.^  Is  it  quite  certain  that,  under  these  con- 
ditions, the  ascendency  of  the  English  cotton  manufac- 
ture would  long  survive  ? 

But  French  competition  is  far  from  being  the  most 
formidable.  The  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  India,  which  is  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  in 
modern  industrial  history,  is  not  likely  to  be  isolated. 
Japan  has  swiftly  followed  in  tlie  steps  of  India,  and 
it  already  possesses  a  large,  flourishing,  and  rapidly 
growing  cotton  manufacture.  In  the  great  awakening 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  East  the  same  manufacture 
is  likely  to  spread  through  other  countries,  where  the 
manufacturer  may  have  his  cotton  growing  at  his  door, 
where  the  cost  of  living  and  the  price  of  labour  are  a 
mere  fraction  of  what  they  are  in  Europe,  where  labour 
is  so  abundant  that  machinery  miglit  easily  be  worked 
during  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  by  relays  of  fresh  labourers.  If  such  a  sys- 
tem can  be  made  profitable,  it  is  not  probable  that  mere 
difficulties  of  organisation  and  displacement  will  })er- 
manently  prevent  it.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that, 
in  no  very  distant  future,  some  of  the  chief  centres  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  may  be  in  these  regions  ;  and 
if  the  legislative  tendencies  tliat  now  prevail  in  Eng- 
land increase,  it  is  also  probable  that  the  machinery 
that  works  them  may  be  largely  provided  by  English 
capiUil.  The  capitalist,  discouraged  and  restricted  at 
home,  will  find  his  profit — but  what  would  be  the  fate 
of  the  English  workman  ? 

Coal,  unlike  cotton,  is  a  great  English  product,  and 
there  are  some  who  contend  that,  as  it  cannot  lie 


'  Sec  tlie  evidencr  of  Mr.  T.  Mann,  Mr.  ilyndinaD,  and  Mr.  8. 
Webb  before  the  LalxMir  Cominitfioo. 
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driTen  from  tlie  coantry,  it  should  be  the  object  of  the 
colliers  to  raise  its  price.  The  great  strikes  in  the  coal 
trade  that  have  taken  place  witliiu  the  last  few  years 
enable  na  to  realise  clearly  what  would  be  the  effects. 
To  the  rich  man  who  only  consumes  coal  in  his  own 
booses  it  would  be  of  little  consequence.  The  present 
wasteful  methods  of  consumption  furnish  an  ample 
margin  for  economy,  and,  after  all,  the  cost  of  coal  will 
form  but  a  small  item  in  his  budget.  To  men  of  mo- 
derate income  it  would  be  a  cause  of  great  inconve- 
nience, sometimes  making  all  the  difference  between 
comfort  and  straightened  means.  But  to  the  poor  it 
wonid  be  a  calamity  of  the  first  magnitude.  In  a  cli- 
mate like  ours  warmth  is  only  second  in  importance  to 
food,  and  a  change  of  price  tliat  placed  it  beyond  the 
means  of  the  poor  would  produce  an  amount  of  suffer- 
ing and  illness  that  it  would  be  ditHcult  to  exaggerate. 
But  tliis  is  only  one  part  of  the  question.  There  is  a 
considerable  export  trade  of  coal  from  England,  which 
may  easily  be  arrested  or  diminished  ;  and  there  are  also 
a  crowd  of  important  home  industries  which  depend  vi- 
tally fortlieir  profit  on  cheap  coai.  Every  considerable 
rise  of  prices  extinguishes  furnaces,  throws  multitudes 
out  of  employment,  and  endangers  still  further  great 
industries  on  which  tens  of  thousands  depend,  and 
which  are  already  shrinking  and  tottering  before  fo- 
reign competition. 

All  this  is  very  elementary,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  forgot- 
ten, or  deliberately  couceuled.  It  is  obvious  that,  if 
an  English  industry  be  so  handicapped  by  restrictions 
that  it  is  nnable  to  compete  with  a  foreign  industry  of 
the  same  kind,  it  must  lose  iu  oscendency  abroad,  and 
can  only  in  the  long  run  retain  its  ascondency  at  home 
by  the  help  of  stringent  protective  legislation.  This 
fact  does  not,  as  1  have  shown,  lead  to  the  necessity  of 
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low  wages  and  excessive  hoars,  but  it  does  add  im- 
mensely to  the  dangers  of  the  hard-and-fast  lines  of 
legislative  restriction. 

In  nearly  all  the  reforms  of  industry  which  seem 
most  desirable  we  find  a  painful  conflict  of  poor  men's 
.interests.  The  hardships  that  may  be  found  in  domes- 
tic service  are  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  but  in  the  poor  and  struggling  homes, 
where  one  overworked  servant  is  all  that  can  be  kept. 
The  horrible  grinding  of  the  poor  that  takes  place 
under  the  name  of  sweating  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rich.  They  buy  their  clothes  or  shirts  at  a  price  which 
should  amply  allow  for  the  proper  payment  of  labour. 
It  is  in  the  struggle  to  provide  clothes  of  extreme 
cheapness  for  the  very  poor  that  these  evils  chiefiy  arise. 
The  building  trade  is  one  of  those  into  which  interna- 
tional competition  can  enter  least,  and  it  would  there- 
fore appear  at  first  sight  to  be  one  of  those  in  which 
artificial  methods  may  be  most  easily  and  most  safely 
employed  to  raise  the  price  of  labour.  But,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Jcvons,  'Nothing  can  be  more  injurious 
to  the  poorer  classes  than  any  artificial  restrictions  in 
the  building  trades  tending  to  raise  the  cost  of  build- 
ing, or  to  impede  the  introduction  of  improvements  in 
bricklaying  and  the  other  building  arts.  The  effect  is 
peculiarly  injurious  because  it  places  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  any  attempt  to  produce  really  good  new 
dwellings  for  the  working-classes.  There  are  always 
quantities  of  old  houses  and  buildings,  of  various  sorts, 
which  can  be  let  as  lodgings  at  a  rate  below  that  at 
which  it  is  possible  to  build  good  new  ones.  The  re- 
sult is  either  that  very  inferior  cheap  houses  must  be 
built,  or  the  more  expensive  model  dwellings  fall  prac- 
tically to  a  better-paid  class.  The  general  effect  is  to 
make  really  wholesome  houses  a  luxury  for  the  weal- 
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thier  classes,  while  the  residuum  have  to  herd  together 
between  whatever  walls  they  can  find/  *  It  is  already 
observed  by  those  who  are  connected  with  societies  for 
building  artisans'  houses,  that  the  enhanced  cost  of 
building  is  making  it  necessary  to  choose  between 
meaner  cottages  and  higher  rents.' 
Considerations  of  this  kind  are  well  fitted  to  preach 


*Jeroo8,  The  State  in  Rde^ 
Hon  to  Labour^  pp.  107-S. 

'  The  most  imporUot  of  these 
societies  is  the  Artisans  and  La- 
bourers' Dwelliogs  Company, 
wliich  has  done  a  rast  benefi- 
cent work,  and  been  estabUshed 
on  a  thoroughly  sound  economi- 
cal basis.  The  following  pas- 
sage from  a  speech  of  the  chair- 
man (Mr.  Noel)  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  1895  seems  to  me 
veTy  significant : — *  I  am  bound 
to  point  out  a  third  considera- 
tion, connected  with  the  estates, 
which  is  important,  namely,  that 
we  shall  never  1k'  able  to  build 
so  economically  in  the  future  as 
we  have  built  in  the  paM.  This 
naturally  arit^cs,  in  tlie  first 
place,  not  from  tlie  increase  in 
the  price  of  material — for  this 
has  diminished,  and  wc  can 
build  more  economically,  in 
some  re8|>ect8,  ««  reganis  such 
thingit  as  iron  and  wood  -  but 
our  gn>at  bill,  u  hich  10  the  wagt^s 
bill,  is  larger,  and  niuot  be 
larger,  owing  to  the  rise  in 
i«  ages.  There  is,  aUo,  not  only 
the  rise  in  wages,  but  there  are 
shorter  hours  of  lal>our.  Doth 
these  things  must  produce  more 
costly  buildings;  but  I  should 
n*joice  personally  in  both  of 
tlicMie,  even  if  we  had  to  find  our 
bnildiogs  more  costly.    I  could 


hardly  but  rejoice,  seeing  thai 
the  money  was  thus  spent ;  but 
I  must  add  another  fact,  wliich 
is,  to  my  mind,  not  at  all  satis- 
factory, and  that   is   an  appa- 
rently marked  desire  on  the  iiart 
of  the  labour  leaders,  supposing 
it  to  be  on  the  principle  of  doing 
good  to  their  fellow-workmen, 
that  the  men  should  do  less  work 
and  leFS  eflicient  work   during 
the  hours  of  labour.    This,  gen- 
tlemen,   seems    to   me   a   most 
suicidal  policy.     Not  only  does 
the  rise  of  wages  and  the  shorter 
hours  of  labour  increase  the  ex- 
pense of  building,  but  it  must 
also  increase  the  rents  that  the 
working  -  clasifes  pay  for   their 
houses,   for,  as  you  know,  we 
work  on  a  very  small  margin  of 
profit.    Tliere  will  Ih.*  a  perpetu- 
ally increased   rent   for   work- 
men's   houses    owing    to    this 
unfortunate  action  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  lalK)ur  leadi  n*. 
Hut   there    is    something  more 
than  that.     It  will  tend,  I   Ih>- 
lieve,   to  diminiith    the   capital 
employed  in  building — I  believe 
it   has   already   done  so  —  and 
therefore  will  certainly  cause  an 
ever -increasing  numlKT  in  the 
building  trades  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  '  ( Report  of 
ike  (lent I  at  Meeting^  Wd:>), 
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caution  to  the  legislator,  whose  efforts  to  benefit  the 
poor  may  often  be  the  means  of  seriously  injuring 
them.  One  truth  should  never  be  forgotten:  it  is, 
that  no  change  which  renders  labour  less  productive 
and  efficient  can  permanently  benefit  the  working- 
classes.  Short  hours  in  industry  are  frequently  advo- 
cated, not  only  on  the  sound  and  proper  ground  that 
they  are  a  blessing  to  the  workman,  and  give  him  the 
means  of  larger  instruction  and  increased  happiness  in 
life,  but  also  on  the  very  different  ground  that,  by  mak- 
ing it  necessiiry  to  employ  more  workmen  to  produce  a 
given  result,  they  will  diminish  competition,  and  give 
work  to  the  unemployed.  This  doctrine  has  of  late 
years  obtained  a  great  prominence  in  trade  union  poli- 
tics, and  has  evidently  taken  deep  root  in  the  English 
working-class  mind.  There  can,  I  think,  be  little 
doubt  that  a  grave  economical  fallacy  underlies  it.  If 
the  shorter  hours  produce  as  much  as  the  longer  ones, 
the  change  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  actual  work- 
man, but  it  will  create  no  additional  demand,  nnd  will 
do  nothing  for  the  unemployed.  If  the  produce  is  di- 
minished, either  wages  will  bo  reduced  so  that  the  same 
wage  fund  may  be  distributed  among  a  larger  num- 
ber, or  prices  will  rise,  or  profits  will  fall.  Against  the 
first  consequence  the  labouring  classes  emphatically 
protest,  but  in  a  large  numl)er  of  cases  it  would  be  the 
inevitable  result  On  the  other  hand,  increased  prices 
mean  decreased  consumption,  and  smaller  profits  mean 
a  contraction  or  a  migration  of  industry ;  and  in  all 
these  cases  the  ultimate  result  will  be  to  diminish  in- 
stead of  increase  the  number  of  the  uncmployetl.  In 
the  long  run,  all  who  are  engaged  upon  an  industry 
must  be  8up]>ortc<l  out  of  its  profits,  and  if  an  industry 
is  declining,  the  well-being  of  those  who  are  employc<l 
in  it  cannot  iiernianentiv  be  maintained.    Law  or  com- 
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bination  may  compel  the  capitalist  to  shorten  hours  or 
increase  wages,  but  they  cannot  compel  him  to  pursue 
an  industry  which  has  ceased  to  be  profitable ;  nor  can 
they  compel  the  consumer  to  purchase.  Protective 
laws  may,  no  doubt,  exclude  foreign  articles,  but  an 
immense  proportion  of  the  purchasers  of  English  goods 
are  foreigners,  who  are  attracted  to  them  mainly  by 
their  cheapness.' 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  in  some  important 
respects  trade  union  policy  has  a  tendency  to  multiply 
rather  than  diminish  the  number  of  the  unemployed. 
One  of  its  chief  objects  is  to  maintain  the  highest  rate 
of  wages  an  industry  can  bear,  and  to  make  this  rate 
uniform  through  the  trade  or  district.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  employer  is  necessarily  driven  to 
employ  exclusively  the  most  efficient  labour.  One  of 
the  saddest  features  of  modern  industrial  life  is  the 
growing  difficulty  of  the  old,  the  sickly  and  the  feeble 
to  obtain  a  living.  It  is  observed  that,  since  the  max- 
imum trade  union  wages  have  been  stringently  en- 
forced, men  come  to  the  workhouse  earlier  than  before.' 
Formerly,  when  their  powers  decline<l,  they  could  usu- 
ally find  work  at  reduced  wages.  Now,  such  wages 
are  prohibited  by  trade  union  rules,  and  as  they  cannot 
be  profitjibly  employed  at  the  trade  union  wages,  they 
sink  rapidly  to  pauperism.  By  this  process  multitudes 
who  are  still  able  to  work,  but  not  at  the  highest  ave- 
rage of  efficiency,  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
Not  unfrequently  an  employer,  through  a  feeling  of  be- 


I  The  effect  of  «  !e^  eight  *  The    reader  wiU   find  tome 
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nevolence,  keeps  on  the  old  worker  at  a  loss  to  himself ; 
but  if  a  strike  is  ordered  by  the  union,  this  worker  is 
obliged  to  quit  his  work  with  the  rest,  and  he  very 
seldom  regains  his  position.  Such  facts  make  the  pro- 
blem of  dealing  with  old  age  especially  serious.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  any  sufficient  remedy,  except  by  the 
large  extension  of  piecework — the  form  of  labour  which 
is  the  most  just,  as  it  proportions  the  reward  of  eacli 
man  rigidly  to  his  production.  But  piecework  can  be 
less  easily  controlled  and  managed  by  trade  unions 
than  day  labour,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  New  Union- 
ism it  is  generally  opposed.  Wherever  labour  is  very 
highly  organised,  the  tendency  is  toward  industries 
carried  on  by  the  smallest  possible  number  of  workmen 
at  the  highest  possible  rate  of  wages. 

There  is  also  a  marked  tendency,  especially  among 
the  New  Unionists,  to  establish  monopolies,  excluding, 
often  by  gross  violence  and  tyranny,  non-unionists 
from  the  trades  they  can  influence,  and  sometimes  even 
closing  their  own  ranks  against  new  recmits.  In  u 
large  number  of  trade  unions  there  arc  strict  rules, 
much  like  those  of  the  mediaeval  guilds,  limiting  the 
number  of  apprentices  who  may  be  taught  a  trade,  and 
maintaining  by  trade  union  action  the  restrictions  on 
skilled  employment  which  were  once  enforced  by  law.' 
One  of  the  most  sioniificant  strikes  of  late  veairs  has 
been  that  which  took  place,  in  1890,  in  tlie  great  lot- 
tery works  of  Sir  Henry  Doulton.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  wages  or  hours,  but  the  sole  point  in  dispute 
was  the  right  of  the  manufacturer  to  teach  new  Inmds 
the  more  difficult  branches  of  the  work.  'Throwing* 
on  the  potter*8  wheel  is  an  art  which  requires  much 


I  M«nj  particnUm  «li«ut  theic   rcttrictioim   will  be  found  in 
lluweirt  ConjHi€ti  of  LaUmr  ^SJ  tfJ-S  pp.  210  50. 
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skill,  and  can  i-arely  be  attained  to  perfection,  except 
by  those  who  begin  it  early  in  life.    Sir  Henry  Doultoii 
states  that  it  was  only  by  the  careful  training  and  se- 
lection of  youths  in  this  branch  that  his  works  hud 
attained  their  world-wide  f^me.     When  several  vacan- 
cies had  occurred  near  the  close  of  1890,  he  selected 
three  lads,  the  sous  of  journeymen  employed  by  ilie 
firm,  and  put  them  in  training ;  but  he  at  once  re- 
ceived a  peremptory  demand  from  the  trade  union 
that  there  should  in  future  be  only  one  apprentice  to 
seven  journeymen.     Sir  Henry  Doulton  replied  that 
such  a  nile  had  never  existed  in  the  past ;  that  if  it 
had  existed,  past  progress  would  have  been  impossible^ 
and  a  largo  proportion  of  his  present  workmen  could 
never  have  received  their  training ;  that  the  number  of 
learners  was  at  this  time  less  than  it  had  been  in  any 
period  during  the  last  fourteen  years ;  and  that  it  wjis 
absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  tnido 
Lhat  the  number  of  the  skilled  labourers  should  bo 
kept  u]).     The  only  reply  was  an  order  from  the  tradu 
nnion  that  the  three  boys  sliould  be  at  once  dismissed, 
under  pain  of  a  general  strike.     Tlie  manufacttirer  re- 
fused to  submit  to  this  dictation,  and  a  desperate  strike 
in  the  pottery  tnide  ensued,  lasted  for  three  months, 
and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  workmen.* 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  spirit  was  shown 
by  the  London  Dockers'  Union.  Tliis  bo<ly  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  riverside 
industry  of  Ijondon,  and  in  18fK)  it  passed  a  resolution 
that  no  further  members  should  be  admittinl  witJiout 
the  special  sjinction  of  the  district  committee.*    It  is 
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obvious  that  such  a  policy^  which  has  of  late  years  been 
shown  in  many  quarters  and  in  many  forms,  has  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Some  writers,  in  considering  the  possibility  of  a  great 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  place  much  stress  on 
international  agreements  preventing  any  one  country 
from  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  its  neighbours.  In 
many  large  departments  of  human  affairs  international 
agreements  have  proved  very  successful.  Telegraphs, 
the  rates  of  postage,  extradition,  and  copyright  have 
all  been  regulated  in  this  way;  the  same  system  has 
been  efficacious  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  and  in- 
troducing several  mitigations  into  war;  and  a  large 
and  growing  party  are  advocating  international  agree- 
ments for  regulating  the  currency,  and  maintaining  a 
fixed  ratio  between  the  precious  metals. 

The  prospect,  however,  of  such  agreements  for  regu- 
lating the  hours  of  work  seems  to  me  exceedingly 
remote.  Nations  differ  so  vastly  in  their  industrial 
circumstances,  in  the  price  of  food,  in  their  standard 
of  living,  and  in  their  commercial  and  industrial  legi.s- 
lation,  that  agreements  of  this  kind  would  meet  with 
almost  in8U|)erabIe  difficulties.  Free  Trade  has  not 
triumphed,  and  does  not  api>ear  likely  to  triumph,  in 
Europe.  If  all  Customs  barriers  were  struck  down, 
the  more  important  forms  of  manufacture  would  be 
concentrated  in  comparatively  few  centres,  whore  large 
capital  and  a  gig:intic  production  and  sale  would  reduce 
prices  to  a  lower  level  than  could  be  made  profitable  in 
a  small  manufacturing  State.  It  is  the  object,  how- 
ever, of  eaich  nation  by  protective  legislation  to  preserve 
its  own  industries.  There  are  cases,  like  those  of  the 
carpet-manufactures  of  the  Xetherlands.  where  the 
industry  of  a  small  and  coni|>aratively  ]K>or  country 
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is  able  to  hold  its  own,  and  in  some  degree  to  flourish » 
iu  spite  of  the  gigantic  manufactures  of  the  greater 
nations,  but  it  will  usually  be  found  that  it  can  only 
do  so  by  longer  hours  and  lower  wages.    In  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  legislation  about  the  hours  of 
adult  labour  either  does  not  exist,  or  is  drawn  in  terms 
that  would  certainly  not  be  regarded  by  English  work- 
men as  an  improvement  on  their  lot.     In  France,  the 
law  of  1848,  establishing  a  twelve  hours  working-day, 
remains,  but  it  has  been  interpreted  to  exclude  the 
time  of  meals.     It  is  largely  evaded  where  it  is  nomi- 
nally in  force,  and  several  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustries have,  by  subsequent  measures,  been  withdrawn 
from  its  oi)eration.     As  a  rule,  the  French  labourer  is 
present  in  the  factory  for  at  least  fourteen  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four.     In  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  in  most  of 
the  smaller  countries  in  Europe,  there  arc  no  laws  re- 
stricting tlie  hours  of  adult  work.     In  Austria,  mining 
work  is  limited  to  ten  hours,  actual  working-time,  and 
factory  work  to  eleven  hours,  exclusive  of  meal-time, 
and  there  are  some  s|)ecial  regulations  about  female 
labour,  which  arc  said  to  be  not  generally  enforced. 
In  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  limitations  of  adult 
labour  are  confined  to  the  case  of  women.     Switzer- 
land, however,  has  legislatetl  more  stringently  on  the 
subject,  reducing  the  working-day  to  eleven  hours  on 
ordinary  days  and  ten  hours  on  Saturdays  and  public 
holidays,  and  regulating  with  much  strictness  the  con- 
ditions of  female  labour.* 


I  Soo  on  this  «iihjort  the  Re-  that  tince  these  Ropoits  there 

ports  from  ifer  Majeaiy'B  Reprt-  inav  hmre  heen  some  frefh  le- 
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In  most  countries  it  is  found  that  the  workers  are 
very  ready  to  connive  at  evasions  of  laws  restricting 
their  labour  :  a  large  proportion  of  adult  women  resent 
bitterly  laws  which  injure  them  in  the  competition 
with  men,  and  deprive  them  of  some  portion  of  their 
scanty  earnings.  Among  adult  men,  also,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  to  limitation  of  working-hours,  and 
the  legal  eight  hours  is  probably  intended  quite  as  much 
to  coerce  the  workman  as  to  coerce  their  employers.  The 
strong  desire  of  workmen  to  work  longer  than  the  pre- 
scribed hours,  if  they  can  by  doing  so  increase  their 
wages,  and  the  impossibility  the  trade  unions  find  in  pre- 
venting them,  are  among  the  chief  reasons  why  these 
bodies  advocate  a  compulsory  eight  hours  bill.  One  of 
the  most  significant  pieces  of  evidence  laid  before  the 
Labour  Commission  was  the  case  of  the  Enginemen  and 
Firemen's  Union,  in  favour  of  a  legal  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  adult  work.  '  It  would  be  impossible,'  they 
said,  *  to  reduce  the  hours  permanently  except  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  since  in  bad  times  employers  must  either 
reduce  wages  or  lengthen  hours  in  order  to  make  a 
profit,  and  the  men  always  prefer  the  latter  alternative 
if  left  to  their  own  devices,  thereby  increasing  the 
number  of  unemployed  members  on  the  funds  of  the 
union.*'  'There  is,  really,  no  disguising  the  fact/ 
says  another  good  authority,  'that  overtime  is  worked 
willingly  by  large  bodies  of  men  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing their  earnings.  It  is  even  known  as  a  fact  in  some 
trades  that  men  will  leave  situations  in  which  they  can 
only  work  their  nine  hours  per  day,  to  go  to  places  in 
which  they  can  increase  their  time  and  earnings  by 
night- work.'* 

'  Spjer't  Labour  Qutttion^  Uniont  In  Stihjedi  of  the  Day 
p.  80.  ( Aufnint  1890),  '  SocUlwm/  pp. 

•See  the    article  oo    Trade      \VJ-^. 
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It  is  certain,  indeed,  tliat  a  large  proportion  of  those 
who  desire  a  fixed  eight  hours  day  do  not  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  their  work. 
Their  calculation  is  that,  by  systematically  working 
overtime  at  a  higher  rate,  they  will  add  something  to 
their  earnings.^  If  this  is  true  of  England,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  is  equally  true  of  other  countries,  and  that 
a  legal  eight  hours  day  could  only  be  established  by 
coercing  a  large  number  of  workmen.  If  we  cross  the 
Atlantic,  we  find  it  enacted  in  some  American  States, 
including  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  California^  but 
it  appears  to  be  much  evaded,  and  there  is  great  lati- 
tude of  altering  the  hours  by  agreement  and  working 
overtime.  In  the  Australian  colonies  the  legal  eiglit 
hours  generally  prevails  ;  but  in  Australia,  in  addition 
to  the  protective  system,  the  s})arseuc8S  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  great  distance  from  Europe  establish  in- 
dustrial conditions  wholly  unlike  our  own. 

This  survey  gives  little  reason  to  believe  in  a  general 
reduction  of  hours  by  law,  though  it  is  probable  that 
the  excessive  hours  which  prevail  in  many  Continental 
countries  will  be  gradually  reduced,  that  the  Sunday 
rest  will  be  more  generally  secured,  and  that  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  will  be  more  frequently  adopted. 

The  idea  of  an  international  regulation  of  labour  has 
of  late  years  spread  widely.  It  has  been  proposed  in 
several  working-men's  con<i^resses,  and  in  1881,  and 
again  in  1889,  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  invited  the 
leading  Powers  of  EurojMJ  to  join  in  a  conference  on 
the  subject.  The  inviUition  was  not  warmly  received  ; 
but  in  1890  the  Kni])eror  of  Germany  took  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  at  his  invitation  the  representatives  of  four- 
teen States  assembled  at  I^rlin.     Thev  soon  decided 

>  Ilowell'i  ConJIictt  of  iMliOvr^  pp.  282-84. 
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that  they  could  do  no  more  than  submit  some  very  i 
platonic  recommend atioae  to  the  public,  without  at-  I 
tempting  in  any  way  to  enforce  their  decisions,  or  even  i 
to  bind  the  Governments  they  represented.  They  also  \ 
agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  any  conclusion 
about  the  normal  length  of  the  working-day,  and  this 
subject  was,  in  consequence,  formally  ezclude<l  from 
their  discussione.  On  nearly  all  points  there  were 
grave  differences  of  opinion,  and  nearly  all  the  decisions 
were  only  carried  by  majorities. 

Resolutions  were  passed  commendiiig  the  general 
adoption  of  the  Sunday  rest ;  the  establishment  of  an 
age.  which  the  majority  fixed  at  twelve  years,  before 
which  children  should  not  be  admitted  into  factories ; 
and  some  special  regulations  for  the  labour  of  children 
and  young  persons.  The  majority  of  delegates  also  de- 
sired that  female  labour  should  be  Bpecially  regulated. 
Women,  they  maintained,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
work  at  night,  or  in  mines,  or  for  more  than  eleven 
hours,  or  for  four  weeks  after  confinement.  'J'iic  con- 
ference recommended  additional  sanitary  precautions, 
additional  inspectors,  additional  institutions  for  en- 
couraging thrift,  periodical  meetings  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Euro[>ean  Powers  to  consult  about  lal>onr 
problems.  Most  of  tlio  measures  recommended  by  the 
llcrlin  Conference  had  already  been  taken  in  Kn;;1iind, 
and  there  has  been  some  recent  Continental  legislation 
ill  the  Home  direction ;  but  inlerimtional  and  simulta- 
neous consultation  and  legislation  about  labour  seem  to 
hare  found  little  favour  with  the  sovereigns  and  states- 
men of  the  world.' 


■  Rrrhaax,  Lrt  KtrtmJimlituit  ty'a  rpprrtrDUIlTrt  abriMd  nl*- 
OKtrHrutn  /Vamir.  pfi.  r,S-7Ti  IWi- to  Ihp  rvcnmnirtMlalioni  of 
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A  few  more  remarks  must  be  added  to  those  which 
have  been  already  made  about  the  position  and  func- 
tions of  trade  unions.     Thede  bodies  rose  naturaUy 
when  factory  industry,  carried  on  by  great  bodies  of 
workmen,  took  the  place  of  the  domestic  industrieB, 
which  were  carried  on  in  independence  and  isolation  in 
the  cottages.     No  one  will  now  deny  their  legitimacy, 
or  defend  the  legislation  which  for  so  long  a  period 
condemned  them.     They  perform  many  functions  of 
the  highest  value,  most  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  quite 
unconnected  with  any  class  antagonism.     They  are 
friendly  societies,  disclmrging  efficiently  a  large  number 
of  most  useful  benevolent  purposes.     Under  this  head 
are  included  their  sick  funds,  their  burial  allowances, 
their  superannuation  allowance,  their  funds  for  assist- 
ing their  members  when  out  of  work  or  when  travelling 
in  Search  of  work,  and  for  rendering  to  them  several 
minor  and  occ^isional  seri'ices.     Thev  are  the  clubs  of 
the  working-men.     Tiiey  are  class  parliaments,  repre- 
senting, organising,  and  furthering  their  class  interests ; 
and  if  a  trade  union  is  wisely  and  equitably  conducted, 
it  does  much  to  raise  the  monil  level  of  its  members,  by 
sustaining  the  sentiment  of  fraternity  and  association, 
and  extending  their  range  of  sympathies  and  interests. 

In  dealing  with  the  employers  these  organisations  are 
also  of  grcjit  value.  The  workman,  if  isolated,  is  in 
two  essential  respects  at  a  disadvantage  in  bargaining 
with  the  manufacturer.  He  has  not  the  same  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions,  and  profits,  and  probable  future 
of  the  trade,  and  has,  therefore,  insufficient  means  of 
testing  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  terms  that  are 
offered  him.  He  has,  also,  the  great  disadvantage  of 
being  unable  to  wait  for  better  times  and  more  favour- 
able terms.  His  daily  work  is  necessary  for  his  daily 
subsistence,  while  the  manufacturer  can  for  a  time  sus- 
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pend  production  and  forego  profits,  and  fall  back  on 
the  fortune  he  has  already  amassed.  In  both  of  these 
respects  the  trade  union  is  of  inestimable  value.  It  is 
a  great  co-operative  society  for  collecting  all  the  avail- 
able facts  relating  to  its  trade,  and  it  has  largely  accu- 
mulated resources  which  enable  the  workmen  to  exist 
for  a  considerable  period  when  on  strike.  It  in  this 
manner  places  the  two  parties  to  the  bargain  on  a  basis 
of  substantial  equality.  Politically,  too,  labour,  like 
other  things,  has  its  own  special  interests,  and  those 
interests  are  likely  to  be  most  attended  to  when  labour 
is  powerfully  organised  and  intelligently  represented. 

On  the  whole,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
largest,  wealthiest,  and  best-organised  trade  unions 
have  done  much  to  diminish  labour  conflicts.  They 
remove  these  questions  from  the  domain  of  passion  and 
ignorance,  and  secure  that  no  strike  shall  take  place 
without  knowledge  and  without  deliberation.  The  em- 
ployer, knowing  the  vast  reserve  of  strength  that  lies 
behind  a  trade  union  demand,  is  not  tempted  to  take 
any  undue  advantage  of  transitory  conditions,  and  is 
prepared  to  concede  all  that  can  be  conceded  without 
seriously  or  permanently  affecting  his  industry.  The 
trade  union,  on  the  other  hand,  acts  only  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  tlie  conditions  of  the  trade,  and 
under  the  direction  of  leaders  who  have  secured  the 
confidence  of  large  numbers  of  workmen.  It  knows 
that  the  whole  complex  system  of  benefits  for  the  class, 
which  it  has  laboriously  built  up,  depends  upon  its 
financial  solvency,  and  may  be  shattered  by  impnident 
policy  ;  and  the  very  magnitude  which  organised  trade 
warfare  assumes  gives  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  prc)Mires  the  way  for  compromise  and  mutual  con- 
cession. Indnstrv,  also,  it  inav  be  added,  is  now  of  a 
very  international  character,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  means 
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of  these  great  organisations  that  the  labourers  of  one 
country  are  able  to  come  into  correspondence  with 
those  of  another. 

These  advantages  are  very  great ;  but  it  is  a  fallacy 
to  attribute  to  trade  union  organisation  the  chief  part 
of  that  increase  of  wages  which  has  taken  place  daring 
the  present  century.  This  increase  is  due  to  much 
wider  and  larger  economical  causes,  relating  to  the  pro- 
duction and  interchange  of  wealth.  It  has  often  been 
noticed  that  it  has  been  nowhere  more  conspicuooa 
than  in  the  case  of  domestic  servants^  and  in  tiie  case 
of  agricultural  labourers,  though  in  these  cases  trade 
union  organisation  has  been  absolutely,  or  almost  abso- 
lutely, unknown  ;  and  the  unassisted  action  of  supply 
and  demand  has  given  great  and  permanent  addition 
in  many  forms  of  mercantile,  professional,  and  Go' 
vernment  employment.^  Lord  Brassey  has  collected 
conclusive  evidence  showing  that  some  of  the  most 
considerable  and  rapid  rises  of  wages  in  our  time  have 
taken  place  in  foreign  countries,  without  any  trade 
union  pressure.'  But  although  it  is  impossible  that 
trade  union  combinations  can  ]>ermuncntly  raise  the 
general  level  of  wages,  there  are  doubtful  and  balanced 
circumstances  where  a  little  pressure  ciui  turn  the  scale 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  a  rise  of  wages  has  often 
been  accelerated,  or  a  fall  in  wages  in  some  degree  de- 
layed, by  trade  union  action. 

The  doctrine  that  the  price  of  labour  in  the  long 
run  and  on  a  large  scale  must  necessarily  be  regu- 
lated by  supply  and  demand — the  demand  for  labour 
in  the  labour  market ;  the  demand  for  the  things  that 
it  produces,  and  the  amount  of  capital  that  is  applied 

I  So^  on  thin  nukject,  Joront,         *  Bni««oy*t     Work  and    If  ii- 
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to  the  production — is,  in  the  eyes  of  many  contempo- 
rary writers,  a  hard  doctrine,  and  much  declamation 
has  been  expended  on  its  immorality.  Mr.  Ruskin, 
for  example,  expresses  his  regret  that  ho  can  find  no 
language  *  contemptuous  enough  to  attach  to  the  beastly 
idiotism  of  the  modern  theory  that  wages  are  to  be 
measured  by  competition  * ;  ^  and  both  within  and  with- 
out trade  unions  a  school  has  arisen  which  believes  that 
wages  can  be  placed  on  another  foundation.  It  main^ 
tains  that  the  relation  of  the  employer  and  the  emJ 
ployed  sliould  be  an  ethical  relation  :  that  the  first  datj 
of  the  employer  is  to  give  his  labourer  a  'just  wage,^ 
representing  a  *  fair '  proportion  of  the  produce  of  his 
labour ;  ^a  living  wage/  enabling  him  to  live  up  to  ai 
given  standard  of  comfort ;  and  that  by  such  considera-j 
tions  the  rate  of  wages  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  deter-^ 
mined. 

To  me,  at  least,  these  writers  seem  to  confuse  a 
desirable  end,  which  may  be  largely  attained,  with  the 
means  of  attaining  it  In  a  prosperous  industry,  and 
with  an  intelligent  and  provident  working-class,  the 
'  living  wage'  and  the  'just  wage'  will  be  easily  reached, 
but  they  will  be  reached  through  the  improved  condi- 
tions of  the  market,  and  not  by  any  ethical  considera- 
tion. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  modern  economists  have 
shown  that  the  influences  acting  upon  the  rate  of  wages 
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are  both  more  numerous  and  more  complex  than  their 
predecessors  had  supposed,  and  that  causes  which  often 
seem  very  remote  have  sometimes  modified  them.  But 
these  influences  play  only  a  minor  and  subsidiary  part. 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  great  body  of  average  men 
will  ever  consent  to  purchase  an  inferior  article  at  a 
high  price  in  one  shop,  when  they  can  purchase  a  su- 
perior article  at  a  lower  price  in  the  adjoining  one,  be- 
cause the  conditions  of  production  are  less  favourable 
to  the  labourer  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former. 
It  is  no  less  idle  to  suppose  that  they  will  pay  a  high 
rate  of  wages  for  any  given  service  if  a  multitude  of 
equally  efficient  labourers  are  willing  to  perform  it  at 
a  lower  rate. 

The  phnise  '  a  living  wage/  which  has  lately  come 
into  use,  is  a  very  vague  one.  It  was  first,  I  believe, 
brouglit  into  prominence  during  a  great  miners'  strike, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  the  rate  of  payment  which  was 
then  rejected  as  below  *a  living  wage'  was  about  double 
the  agricultural  wage  over  a  great  part  of  the  world. 
And,  indeed,  in  the  same  trade  the  same  wages  will  be 
opulence  to  one  man  and  penury  to  another.  One 
workman  is  unmarried,  and  has  no  one  but  himself  to 
support,  or  he  has  a  strong  wife  and  child,  who  can 
fully  bear  their  part  in  maintaining  the  family.  An- 
«»ther  workman  h:is  to  support  old  and  infirm  parents, 
or  a  dying  wife,  or  a  young,  numerous,  or  sickly  family. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that,  in  the  vast  competing  indus- 
tries of  the  world,  the  wages  of  equally  efiicicut  labour- 
ers can  ever  be  varied  according  to  such  considerations  ? 
Old  age  and  diminished  strength  need  more  than  youth, 
but  in  manual  labour  they  will  always  gain  less.  Win- 
ter in  a  cold  climate  is  more  costlv  to  the  labourer  than 
summer,  but  it  is  also  the  time  of  slack  work,  and 
therefore  of  diminished  wages. 
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There  is,  undoubtedly,  some  truth  in  the  doctrine 
which  is  now  much  taught,  that  a  rise  in  the  habitual 
standard  of  comfort  among  the  working-classes  is  not 
only  the  consequence,  but  also,  in  some  degree,  a  cause 
of  higher  wages.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  it  is 
gradual,  normal,  and  general.  Such  a  rise  gives  an 
increased  earnestness  and  steadiness  to  the  pressure  of 
one  of  the  two  competing  parties  in  the  labour  market, 
and  it  tends  to  limit  the  supply  of  labour,  by  making 
labourers  more  prudent  in  contracting  early  marriages, 
and  more  ready  to  abandon  callings  in  which  the  re- 
quisite wages  are  not  given.  In  this  way  the  share  of 
the  labourer  is  often  increased  at  the  cost  of  diminished 
profits  or  enhanced  prices.  But  although  this  fact  is  of 
real  importance  in  the  history  of  industry,  its  action  is 
restricted  to  narrow  limits.  Nothing  can  be  more  idle 
than  to  suppose  that  the  mere  increase  of  a  labourer's 
wants,  witliout  any  increase  of  the  produce  of  his  la- 
bour, will  secure  him  increased  prosperity.  If  the  rise 
of  wages  is  sufficient  to  swallow  up  the  profits  of  the 
employer,  or  to  make  tliose  profits  less  than  he  could 
have  obtained  in  other  fields,  the  industry  will  inevit- 
ably cease,  and  the  capital  that  supports  it  will  go  to 
other  lands  or  to  other  employments.  If  the  increased 
cost  be  thrown  upon  prices,  the  demand  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  reduced,  and  the  industry  will,  in  many  cases, 
be  annihilated  by  foreign  competition.  No  trade  union 
combinations  can  possibly,  in  the  long  run,  emancipate 
industry  from  this  law. 

The  first  great  step  towards  establishing  the  present 
position  of  trade  unions  in  England  was  the  repeal  of 
the  combination  laws  in  1824  and  1825,  which  gave 
workmen  full  liberty  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  and  maintaining  wages,  and  regulating  the 
hours  of  work.     But  although  from  this  time  tn?  ie 
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unions  rapidly  multiplied,  especially  after  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  their  position  was  still  somewhat  preca- 
rious. In  addition  to  the  very  just  laws  against  mo- 
lestation, obstruction,  and  intimidation,  which  were 
often  stringently.^  enforced,  they  suffered  under  the 
great  disadvantag^jfibat,  as  far  as  they  were  considered 
corporations  'aotiUigrin  restraint  of  trade,'  they  were 
still  illegal,  excipjd^  from  the  power  of  protecting 
their  property  which  was  accorded  to  other  corpora- 
tions by  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  and  liable  to  be 
robbed  with  impunity  by  their  own  officers.  The 
Trade  Union  Act  of  1871.  remedied  this  evil.  It  en- 
abled all  trade  unions,  even  though  they  were  acting 
in  restraint  of  trade,  to  obtain  full  corporate  rights  of 
holding  land  and  other  kinds  of  property  in  the  name 
of  trustees,  who  might  sue  or  be  sued  in  respect  to  it. 
The  only  condition  required  was  that  the  rules  of  the 
society  should  be  registered. 

In  this  manner  the  trade  unions  acquired  full  rights 
of  holding  and  protecting  corporate  property.  At  the 
same  time,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  which  was  partly  due 
to  the  jealousy  with  which  they  were  regarded,  but  still 
more,  I  believe,  to  their  own  desire,^  they  remained  in 
other  respects  purely  voluntary  soc^ieties,  external  to, 
and  uncontrolled  by,  the  law.  The  law  took  no  cog- 
nisance of  their  internal  arrangements ;  they  had  no 
])ower  of  making  binding  contracts  in  their  coq)orato 
capacity,  either  with  their  own  members  or  with  other 
Ixxlies  or  individuals,  and  thev  could  neither  sue  nor 
be  sued.  If  a  trade  union  made  an  agreement  with  an 
association  of  employers  about  the  conditions  of  work, 
neither  party  had  any  power  of  enforcing  it  in  the  law 


*  See  on  tliis  cootrorerty,  Webb*f  Hitiory  of  Tradt  Unionin^ 
pp.  2o4-4M). 
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courts.  If  a  member  was  expelled  from  the  union  for 
some  alleged  offence  against  trade  union  ruies^  and  was 
thus  deprived  of  all  the  benefit  of  his  previous  sub- 
scriptionSy  he  had  no  legal  redress.  If  an  employer  or 
a  non-unionist  was  injured  by  a  trade  union  official 
acting  as  a  trade  union  agent,  his  only  remedy  was  to 
bring  an  action  against  the  individual  who  had  injured 
him,  who  would  probably  be  unable  to  pay  any  consi- 
derable damages.  He  could  bring  no  action  against  the 
trade  union  itself^  and  recover  no  damages  from  its 
collective  funds.  In  this  way  these  great  bodies  were 
left  in  an  entirely  exceptional,  and  in  some  respects 
privileged,  position,  quite  unlike  that  of  a  club,  or  a 
joint-stock  company,  or  a  railway  company,  or  any 
other  fully  legalised  corporation. 

Such  a  privilege,  granted  to  bodies  which  are  under 
manifest  temptations  to  oppress  and  to  coerce ;  such  an 
immunity  from  responsibility,  granted  to  bodies  which 
seek  to  extend  to  extreme  limits  the  responsibility  of 
others,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  anomalous,  and  illus- 
trates clearly  the  tendency  of  modern  industrial  legis- 
lation to  aggrandise  the  powers  of  the  corporation  at 
the  expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  The  enor- 
mous wealth,  power,  and  magnitude  which  these  cor- 
porations have  attained  in  England  make  their  legal 
position  peculiarly  surprising.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
in  1889  sixteen  trade  unions  had  together  a  member- 
ship of  21G,G34  and  an  annual  income  of  530,7«>5/.' 
Sir  Robert  GilTen  stated  before  the  Labour  Commission 
that,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  the  aggregate  an- 
nual income  of  the  trade  unions  is  nearly  1,200,000/.' 

In  one  of  the  reports  of  this  Commission,  which  was 


>  Hovrell't    Con/lictt   of  La-         «  Dijftst  of  EMcmet,  p.  43. 
hour^  p.  16S. 


tiiose  whom  they  had  injured  sliou 
of  bringing  actions  against  them  in 
pacity  ;  and  that  they,  in  their  tun 
power  to  take   legal   proceedings  oi 
members,  and  to  make  legal  contrac 
dies  or  with  individuals.     This  sugj 
appears  to  have  been  very  nnpopulai 
circles.^ 

It  was  pat  forward  with  great  mode 
only  proposed  that  those  trade  unioni 
a  complete  legal  personality  which  d 
The  trade  unions  of  the  workers  and 
of  the  employers  stand  in  this  respc 
legal  basis,  and  it  was  urged  that  Eiig 
a  lai^  scale  is  coming  more  and  more  t 
tive  agreements,  made  in  the  most  form 
these  great  and  highly  organised  tra* 
Such  agreements  are  constantly  made, 
coming  much  more  than  engagementi 
vidual  employers  and  individual  worli 
into  which  English  industry  is  manife 
This  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  a  goo 
probably  inevitable,  but  in  order  that 
well  it  is  manif      v  n^'*'      —  ^' 
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The  growth  of  trade  unionism  all  over  Europe  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  marked  feature  of  modern  industrial 
life.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  exactly  in  proportion 
as  these  bodies  acquire  an  overwhelming  power,  that 
makes  them  fully  competent  to  make  their  own  bar- 
gains, so  does  the  tendency  to  regulate  and  restrict 
industry  in  all  its  details  by  direct  legal  enactments 
increase.  Scarcely  a  ministry,  scarcely  a  Parliament, 
passes  over  the  political  scene  without  adding  something 
to  the  vast  network  of  restrictions,  precautions,  and 
limitations  by  which  the  action  of  men  and  women  in 
nearly  all  the  branches  of  industry  is  now  regulated. 
The  law  pursues  them  into  the  smallest  industry,  into 
the  humblest  workshop,  even  into  their  own  homes, 
dictating  in  minute  detail  how  long  they  may  work, 
under  what  conditions  they  may  work,  what  risks  they 
may  incur,  what  risks  they  must  avoid. 

Public  opinion,  and  especially  the  public  opinion  of 
those  who  are  most  directly  interested  in  these  ques- 
tions, is  now  the  supreme  arbiter,  and  it  evidently  a])- 
proves  of  these  restrictions.  It  is,  however,  a  somewhat 
singular  fact  that  an  age  in  which  liberty  of  worship 
has  been  most  fully  secured,  and  in  which  the  liberty 
of  holding,  expressing,  and  propagating  every  variety 
of  opinion  on  religious,  moral,  social,  and  political  ques- 
tions has  become  almost  unlimited,  should  have  wit- 
nessed this  strong  disposition  to  limit  in  so  many  forms 
and  in  so  many  spheres  the  freedom  of  human  action. 

That  the  laws  to  which  I  have  referred— e8]>ecially 
in  their  sanitary  aspects — have  done  much  good  cannot 
reasonably  be  denied.  They  have  prolonged  life,  and 
diminished  disease,  and  blotted  out  many  plague-spots 
from  the  world,  and  given  to  multitudes  healthier,  hap- 
pier, and  more  rational  lives.  At  the  same  time,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 


uigeous  to  cripple  by  rigidly  unifort 
of  superior  industry,  capacity,  or  darii; 
industries,  whicli  are  now  barely  retai 
try^  may  not  easily  be  regulated  or  ta 
ence;  whether  the  growth  of  a  vasi 
inspectors  and  other  officials,  and  tl 
creasing  mingling  of  questions  of  ind\ 
lions  of  politics,  do  not  foreshadow  gi 
State ;  whether  it  is  a  genuine  kindn 
poor,  the  very  incompetent,  and  the  tc 
driTe  them  even  out  of  unhealthy  trader 
may  be  overworked  and  underpaid,  % 
often  the  case,  the  only  real  altematit 
bouse  or  the  street. 

The  complexity  and  interdependence 
interests  are  very  great,  and  the  effects 
far  beyond  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver, 
and  easy,  by  improving  the  conditions  o; 
injure  many  others  that  are  dependent  on 
different  motives  blend  in  the  movemen 
Among  the  advocates  of  increased  regi 
work  of  women  and  young  persons  the 
minority  wh<  object  is  to  establi 
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one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  statesmanship,  and 
requires  beyond  most  others  a  judicial  and  impartial 
^temperament,  a  rare  power  of  tracing  distant  conse- 
quences and  estimating  nearly  balanced  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Whether  a  Government  depending  for 
its  existence  on  a  democratic  Parliament,  and  compelled 
at  all  times  to  seek  support  by  conciliating  great  masses 
of  the  most  ignorant  voters,  is  likely  to  deal  wisely  with 
so  delicate  a  machine  may  surely  be  gravely  doubted. 

Experiments  of  organisation  and  restriction,  however, 
are  ardently  advocated  in  many  lands.  Sometimes  the 
demand  is  for  a  legal  minimum  of  wages,  and  some- 
times for  a  legal  maximum  of  hours.  Sometimes  it 
takes  the  form — which  a  German  law  of  1889  has  sanc- 
tioned— of  an  obligatory  insurance  against  old  age. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  demand  for  legislation  investing 
conciliation  or  arbitration  boards,  or  tnide  unions,  with 
increased  powers.  A  considerable  working-men's  party 
on  the  Continent,  but  especially  in  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  desires  '  obligiitory  syndicates,'  or,  in 
other  words,  corporations  for  carrying  on  particular 
trades,  to  which  all  who  practise  these  trades  must 
necessarily  belong.  It  is  a  system  curiously  like  the 
guilds,  and  other  trade  organisations  and  monopolies, 
that  flourished  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  existed  till  the 
French  Revolution.  In  Austria,  a  very  remarkable  law, 
enacted  in  1883,  established  compulsory  guilds,  includ- 
ing all  employers  and  workmen,  for  the  smaller  indus- 
tries, with  power  of  regulating  apprenticeships.  In 
these  corporations  workmen  and  their  employers  are 
brought  together  ;  there  is  a  court  for  arbitration,  and 
there  is  a  trade  savings  bank  and  insurance  fund.  The 
system  is  said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  popular  with  the 
working-men  in  Austria.  In  1893,  a  working-men's 
congress  held  at  Bienue,  in  Switzerland,  unanimously 
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voted  for  obligatory  corporatioiiB ;  a  raTisioD  of  tba 
Constitution  was  prepared  which  would  have  made  it 
possible  to  establish  such  corporations  and  suppresB 
free  laboar,  but  it  was  defeated  by  a  Email  majority  on 
a  referendum  vote.' 

In  countries  where  there  is  no  legal  restriotion  im- 
posed upon  the  liberty  of  industry,  much  legislation  is 
sometimes  required  to  protect  the  individual  workman 
against  molestation  and  intimidation  from  his  fellow- 
workmen.  This  is  one  of  the  many  qaestions  which 
present  little  or  no  difficulty  as  long  as  we  confine  our- 
selves to  brood  and  general  principles,  bnt  great  diffi- 
culty when  we  attempt  to  apply  them  in  detaiL  As  a 
general  principle,  it  is  clear  that  when  men  of  their  own 
free  will  join  an  association,  and  retain  the  liberty  of 
leaving  it,  they  have  no  right  to  complain  if,  while 
they  remain  in  it,  they  are  obliged  to  conform  to  its 
niles.  Tbe  most  obvious  case  is  that  of  a  great  strike 
which  is  oi-dcred  by  iho  executive  of  a  trade  union.  A 
minority  of  the  members,  in  most  cases,  would  much 
prefer  to  coutiiuic  at  work,  but  they  are  compelled 
by  the  orders  of  the  trade  union  to  desist.  As  long  as 
this  body  confines  its  coercion  to  threatening  recalci- 
trant members  with  expulsion,  there  ia  no  real  grievance 
in  the  case.  Iklen  have  sought  certain  advantages  by 
joining  the  society,  and  placing  the  direction  of  their 
industry  under  the  order  of  its  cliiefs,  and  they  have 
no  reason  to  complain  that  they  lose  the  advantages  if 
they  discard  the  obligations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  plain  ttint  any  attempt  to  carry  out  a  strike  by 
force  or  intimidation  ought  to  be  rigidly  suppressed  by 
law. 


Ret  ftlM  the  Kcpurt  on  Auitri*  bud  before  tbe  LaboBr  CommlMioti. 
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The  English  law  on  the  subject  rested,  for  many 
years,  on  the  enactment  of  1825.  By  this  law  both 
workmen  and  employers  had  obtained  full  liberty  of 
meeting,  consulting,  and  combining  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  wages  and  hours  of  work,  but  a  summary 
process  was  established  for  the  punishment  of  all  those 
acts  of  violence  which  were  already  indictable,  and  ad- 
ditional provisions  were  enacted  providing  summary 
punishment  for  the  employment  of  threats,  intimida- 
tion, molestation,  and  obstruction  directed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  trade  union  objects.'  In  the  early  history  of 
trade  unions,  however,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  carry- 
ing on  a  labour  war  without  acts  of  violence  and  intimi- 
dation, directed  cither  against  members  of  the  unions 
who  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  executive,  or 
against  non-unionist  workmen  who  took  the  place  of 
those  who  were  on  strike,  was  abundantly  shown.  Every 
period  of  depression  and  distress  was  accompanied  by 
fierce  explosions  of  crime,  which  induced  some  men  to 
regret  the  authorisation  of  trade  unions  in  1824  and 
1825.  Several  trials  took  place.  Several  workmen  were 
sentenced  to  long  periods  of  transportation.  In  1830, 
Nassau  Senior  drew  up,  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Melbourne,  a  report  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  described  the  'cowardly  ferocity'  with  which 
not  only  innocent  and  laborious  workmen,  but  also 
their  families,  were  assailed ;  the  paralysis  of  industries 
employing  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  work- 
people by  organised  intimidation  ;  and  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  coercive  provisions  of  the  law  if  the 
national  superiority  in  industry  was  to  be  preserved. 

Similar  violence  was  displayed,  and  similar  com- 
plaints  were  made,  at  many   later  periods,  and  the 
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_  Q..ai|ju\vacr  were  exploded  in  the  1 
wlio  had  broken  the  tnide  union  rul 
liberate  murders  were  committed,     i 
mentiiry  inquiry,  assisted  by  a  pron 
to  the  instigators  or  perpetrators  of 
ceeded  iu  tracing  them,  for  the  n 
Grinders^  Clubs  at  Sheffield   and  i 
Union  at  Manchester,  and  in  provir 
been  deliberately  organised,  and  paic 
club  funds.     It  was  shown  that  these 
ceeded  for  many  years,  by  systematic 
crime,  in  keeping  up  a  reign  of  terror  i 
and  trades  as  complete  as  has  ever  be 
a<;rarian  conspiracy  in  Ireland,  or  by 
gnires  in  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  same  time,  the  inquiries  into 
led  also  to  other  conclusions,  which  I  fa 
dicated.  They  showed  that  it  was  the  so 
the  poor  trade  societies  that  tried  to  i 
and  to  hold  their  members  together 
trade  warfare,  and  establishing  throug 
intimidation  their  authority  over  their  i 
older,  larger,  and  richer  societies  were 
different  spirit.     By  securin**  *—  •• 
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them  very  cautious  in  risking  financial  disaster  by  an 
unnecessary  struggle,  while  the  consciousness  of  their 
strength  and  their  widely  representative  character  made 
the  employers  attend  with  great  deference  to  their 
demands.  This  distinction  has  steadily  prevailed  to 
the  present  day.  It  was  clearly  brought  out  before  the 
Labour  Commission,  and  it  is  one  of  the  landmarks 
that  are  most  useful  in  guiding  us  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  disclosure  of  the  gross  abuses 
that  had  taken  place  was  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1871,  which  inflicted  a  punishment  of 
three  months*  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour,  on 
anyone  who  attempts  to  coerce  another  for  trade  pur- 
poses by  the  use  of  personal  violence  ;  by  such  threats 
as  would  justify  a  magistrate  in  binding  a  man  to  keep 
the  peace  ;  or  by  persistently  following  a  person  about 
from  place  to  place,  hiding  his  tools,  clothes  or  other 
property,  watching  and  besetting  his  house,  or  follow- 
ing him  along  any  street  or  road  with  two  or  more 
other  persons  in  a  disorderly  manner.  These  last 
clauses  were  directetl  against  the  practice  of  picketing, 
a  practice  which  W2is,  and  still  is,  constantly  employe<l 
in  strikes.  It  consists  of  bodies  of  workmen  on  strike 
surrounding  and  guarding  the  places  of  labour,  and 
the  approaehe.s  to  them,  in  order  that  no  workmen 
sliould  be  able  to  take  up  their  work  without  passing 
through  the  midst  of  them,  being  observed  and  re- 
ported, and,  if  possible,  ]>ersnadcd  or  induced  to  al)an- 
don  tiieir  purpose.  Even  when  no  actual  violence  is 
employed,  it  is  idle  to  8upi>ose  that  picketing  can  be 
carried  on  by  bodies  often  amounting  to  some  hun- 
dreds, and  even  thousands,  of  rough  and  angry  work- 
men,  without  a  great  deal  of  obstruction,  insult, 
intimidation  and  molestation. 

The  Act  of  1871,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  its  general 
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LCI  ins  on  an  unwilling  comp 
of  producing  a  great  public  inconveniei 
contracts  which  had  been  already  former 
were  accused  of  construing  the  word  '  - 
were  rather  a  synonym  for  '  induce'  tha 
Bightly  or  wrongly^  great  discontent 
in  trade  union  circles,  and  as  it  contii 
the  Legislature  at  last  intervened.  In 
of  1871  was  repealed,  and  a  new  Act  w 
for  it. 

This  Act  specifically  protected  all  co 
furtherance  of  trade  disputes,  and  laid  do 
pie  that  what  one  man  might  do  in  such  < 
out  committing  an  indictable  offence  die 
criminal  because  many  did  it.     It  folio 
action  of  hundreds  of  men  assembled  to  c 
unionists  from  working  was  of  the  same  U 
if  a  solitary  individual  had  been  sent  to 
with  them.     The  other  very  important  p< 
Act  was  the  seventh  clause,  which  dealt  w 
subtle  forms  of  coercion,  and  re-enacted  i 
but  in  morecarefullv  limited  terms,  the 
the  law  of  1871.     This  clause  provided 
person  who,  with  a  view  to  comnel  anv  ^ 
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place  ;  or  (3)  hides  any  tools,  clotbes,  or  other  proper- 
ty owned  or  used  by  such  other  person,  or  deprives 
him  of  or  hinders  him  in  the  use  thereof;  or  (4) 
watches  and  besets  tlie  house  or  other  place  where  such 
other  person  resides,  or  works,  or  carries  on~  business, 
or  happens  to  be,  or  the  appraaoh  to  such  house  or 
place ;  or  (5)  follows  such  other  person,  with  two  or 
more  persons,  in  a  disorderly  manner  in  or  through 
any  street  or  road,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  by  a 
court  of  summary  jnrisdiction,  or  on  indictment  as 
hereiuafter  mentioned,  be  liable  either  to  pay  a  penalty 
of  20/.,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
three  months,  with  or  withont  hard  labour.'  The  same 
section  contains  a  proviso  thut  'attending  at  or  near 
the  house  where  a  person  resides,  or  works,  or  carries 
on  business,  or  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to  such 
house  or  place,  in  order  merely  to  obtain  or  communi- 
cato  information,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  watching  or 
befietting  within  the  meaning  of  this  section.'  ■ 

Such  is  the  law  which  at  prpfcnt  governs  these  maU 
tcrs,  and  opposite  parties  have  been  endeavouring  in 
opposite  senses  to  obtain  its  rvvi^ion.  It  is  contended 
on  one  side,  that  the  whole  system  of  picketing  ought 
to  bo  made  illegal :  that  it  is  inevitably  a  system  of 
terrorism,  intimidation,  and  molestation,  and  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  merely  giving  information,  or 
submitting  arguments  or  remoni^tninceB  to  non-unionist 
workers.  On  the  other  side,  it  lo  urpned  that  the 
workmen  on  strike  have  an  umloubtrd  right  to  inform 
any  workmen  who  are  brought  from  a  distance  to  sup- 
ply their  place  that  a  strike  is  in  existence ;  to  jwr- 

■  romiMrr  Sifph»n'i  l/iitorg  Jlirii   of  CapiM   am4    laUur 

of  llu  Crimimai  Imt.  lii.  JS»-  (W    «i.l,  p.   T.n:     Fi.if>l    Sf 

IT;  Sprrr*!  Tkt  iMUur  (f't»-  pari  of  Ikt  JTvyn/  Cv-miaiam 

tiom,  pp.  l«-19i  IlowrU**  Cm*  of  Uliosr,  pp.  SMI,  UW-T- 


c«0 


uisLiiigiiisiied  from  '  violeii 
tioii/  should   be   fully   recognised 
preted,  and  they  endeavour,  with  n 
establish  a   ])arallel   between  picket 
dential  commiinicatioiis  about  the  c 
strike  which  often  pass  between  em] 
it  difficult  for  its  leaders  and  oipuiL 
ployment. 

In  accordance  with  these  antagonL 
ent  amendments  of  the  hiw  have  been 
employers  desire  that  the  term  inti 
apply  to  the  assemblage  of  more  than  \ 
neighbourhood  of  industrial    establis 
purpose  of  picketing.  They  maintain  \ 
about  the  strike  can  be  amply  comrour 
men  by  public  meetings,  placards,  ad 
the  papers^  or  canvassing  from  honsc 
they  desire  that  the  penalties  under  tb 
increased,  and  made  in  all  cases  impr 
workmen,  on  the  other  hand,  take  twe 
Home  of  them  wish  the  term  intimidat 
stricted  as  to  include  onlv  threats  accoi 
sical  violence,  and  of  such  a  character  i 
reasonable  bwlily  fear,  and  th^v  w;<.u  ^ 
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during  a  etrike  without  informing  them  of  its  oxlet- 
euce,  ought  all,  they  maintain,  to  be  included.' 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Laboar  Gom- 
miBsion  couclnded  timt  very  little  could  be  done  on 
either  side  to  amend  the  law.  Tbej  recommended, 
however,  that  the  word  '  intimidation '  should  be  sup- 
pressed as  ambiguous,  and  the  phrase '  uses  or  threatens 
to  use  violence  to  such  other  person,  or  his  wife  or 
children,  or  injures  bis  property,'  should  be  inserted 
in  the  Act.  They  also  hinted  that  much  of  the  difli- 
culty  of  the  question  would  be  removed  if  the  full 
legal  personality  of  trade  unions  were  recognised,  and 
if  it  were  possible  to  recover  damages  from  them,  in 
the  case  of  injury,  in  the  civil  courts. 

In  spite  of  these  diSereuccs  of  opinion,  the  legis- 
lation  of  IS75  api>cars,  ou  the  whole,  to  have  been 
successful,  and  though  great  strikes,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  great  abuses,  have  since  then  taken  place, 
there  has  been  certainly,  of  late  years,  less  open  vio- 
lence and  crime  in  lubonr  disputes  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  Fmncc,  in  Dclgium.  or  in  the  United  Stales. 
It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  the  New  Unionism 
brought  with  it  a  considerable  recnidescence  of  violence 
and  a  greatly  increased  stringency  of  trade  despotism. 

That  a  rast  amount  of  intimidation  and  coercion 
prevails  in  trade  union  politics  is  incontestable.  Lists 
are  sometimes  put  out  of  shops  and  other  work-places 
which  unionists  may  not  enter.  Some  unions  aim  at 
obtaining  a  complete  monopoly  in  their  respective 
trades,  by  depriving  non-unionists  of  all  means  of  live- 
lihood, and  thus  forcing  them  into  siibje<;tion  to  their 


'  8py*r,  pp.  18-19.  Tb*  workman'*  point  of  »Ww,  ii 
■rholr  labjprl  of  pickrlinp  il  IIowHI'*  CowJIittt  af  tahent 
tnmVtA   t*Ty  fullj,   from   the     pjk  303-21. 


J  ^.li^jiK/yviA,     iiie  wora 

known,  is  a  recent  word,  of  Irisli  ori 
has  long  existed  in  English  trade  dis 
pidity  witii  which  the  new  word  hai 
several  languages  is  itself,  some  evi 
diffusion  of  the  practice.     Black-listi 
names  of  recalcitrant  or  non-uniouis 
a  strike,  has  been  a  common  device, 
been  condemned  by  the  law  courts, 
for  excluding  from  a  given  ueighbourl 
from  other  i)arts  of  the  kingdom,  thuf 
ducing  tlie  old  limitations  on  the  circ 
which  existed  before  the  laws  of  sett 
olishcd  in  1795.     There  is,  indeed,  astr 
disposition  among  large  bodies  of  wo 
the  free  circulation  of  labour,  either  fr 
or  district,  or  trade  to  another.     A  W( 
learnt  more  than  one  trade,  or  who  n 
than  one  division  of  a  complex  industr 
hours  or  in  times  of  slackness  turns  his 
trade  to  another,  is  severely  condemn* 
one  job,'  is  a  favourite  maxim,  and  mi 
desire  not  only  to  amfine  the  workmen 
work,  but  also  to  limit  severely  both 
its  #»flR/»i«*»'**'      '^ 
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different  trades  the  amount  of  work  which  may  be 
performed.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  these  rules 
measuring  the  amount  of  productive  work  are  eome- 
times  found  where  there  is  most  opposition  to  piece> 
work  when  instituted  by  the  employers. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  controversy 
about  the  extent  to  wliich  these  different  forms  of  re- 
striction are  carried,  but  there  can  be  no  real  doubt 
that  they  are  widely  diffused,  and  that  they  have  been 
supported  by  a  large  amount  of  persistent  persecution. 
The  rules  limiting  the  efficiency  of  labour  are  espe- 
cially dangerous,  and  they  appear  of  late  years  to  have 
become  very  popular  iu  some  bronchcB  of  trade.  They 
rest  upon  tlie  fallacy  that,  the  less  work  each  man  ac- 
complishes, tlie  more  there  will  be  for  his  fellows,  aud 
that  by  raising  the  coiit  of  work.tlicy  will  benefit  the 
workman  ;  but  they  strike  directly  at  the  Bui»erior 
quality,  and  tliereforc  Buperior  cheapnesj.  of  English 
well-paid  wprk,  on  which  the  wliolo  eiliGcc  of  our  in- 
dustrial supremacy  muiuly  rests.  They  belong  to  the 
B.ame  order  of  ideas  a»  tlie  attacks  ni>on  lalxuir-^ving 
machines,  whiuh  were  once  bo  common,  which  even 
now  are  not  wholly  extinct,  and  which  are  cucounigod 
and  applauded  by  some  Socialist  writers.' 

£x|>erieiico  shons  that  coercion  and  opprcfisiuu  may 
exist  in  extreme  severity  without  actual  violence,  and 
in  forms  which  it  is  very  dillicult  to  bring  under  the  di- 
rect action  of  tlie  law.  Fortunately,  honevcr.  in  Kng- 
land  other  and  stronger  influences  thnu  legal  (tenuities 

'Thai,    Mr.  Ilai   aMum  u*  nuctiiniTy,  fo  far  from  bi-lni;  a 

lluii  nucbiiirr7,  '  op  lo  tlie  pre-  m»re  Irniional  oalhurM.  Ilic  re- 

•TDt  tiino,  hai  provrd  tlie  great-  lult    of    |>opu)ar  niiM|>tirvbfii- 

Pit  rurw  mankind  lui  cm  aut-  tian.  u  ili.-  gnhudm  i 

frrrd    undiT'  (Tkt  Htliyien  of  Mwrl,  *■■■  iirrfi^lv 

SoritJitm,  p.  7ni.     'The  ■(iinn  and  JuatilUllv'  "^" 

of  thv   Loddilea  In  drftrovine  oO;. 


V*  uv  great  federations  of  en 

pose  of  acting  in   concert,  protect 
and  resisting  unjust  demands.  Tliis 
most  important  facts  in  modem  ii 
England^  aud  it  is  of  very  recent  ds 
these  federations  appears  to  have  b< 
of  Engineers  and  Ironfounders  in  S 
established  in  1865,  and  in  1894  t 
seventy  associations  of  this  kind  i 
They  are  very  powerful,  and  when  tr 
spotic  and  oppressive  they  become  the 
of  the  non-unionists.  The  war  betwe( 
and  the  isolated  employer  seems  to  bt 
It  is  being  replaced  by  the  far  more  fi 
more  equal,  struggle  between  the  trad 
federation.     One  of  the  first  objects 
been  to  put  down  the  system,  which  t1 
have  cndeavourc<l  to  establish,  of  drivi 
out  of  employment,  compelling  empi 
them  on  pain  of  a  strike,  forbidding  t 
in  conjunction  with  them.     Thus,  th< 
Federation,  which  had  registered  no  I 
seamen  up  to  September  1893,  empk 
non-unionists  alike,  but  on  the  pm*^ 
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Among  the  workmen,  also,  there  Imve  been  growing 
signs  of  reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  the  New 
Unionism,  and  a  Free  Labour  Association  was  founded 
in  1893,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  right  of 
workmen  to  sell  their  labour  at'  the  best  market, 
and  to  make  their  agreements  on  their  own  terms. 
This  society  has  a  central  council  in  London,  and  it 
claims  to  have  thrown  out  many  branches  and  enrolled 
many  thousands  of  workmen.  The  fact  is  one  of  un- 
doubted significance,  though  it  is  too  early  to  forecast 
its  full  importance.  One  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Free  Labour  Congress  of  1893  is  especially  significant. 
It  is  :  '  That  this  congress,  bearing  in  mind  the  system 
of  intimidation  and  coercion  practised  by  union  pickets 
during  the  recent  disastrous  strikes,  whereby  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land  has  been  practically  set  aside, 
most  earnestly  calls  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  unlawful  picketing,  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
just  liberty  of  the  subject  for  a  workman  to  sell  his 
labour  in  the  best  market  during  the  internecine  war- 
fare arising  from  labour  conflicts.'^  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  general 
election  of  1895  of  the  political  impotence  of  the 
New  Unionism ;  and  it  must  be  added  that  the  trade 
unions  themselves  are  independent  bodies,  animated  by 
very  different  Fpirits,  and  often  acting  in  antagonism. 
The  trades  that  fall  within  the  provinces  of  diflbrent 
unions,  and  the  demarcations  of  industry  that  arise 
under  the  tniiisformations  effected  bv  new  inventions, 
have  produced  keen  disputes  between  rival  unions. 

The  tendency,  however,  to  fedenition  and  organ isa- 

*  Socon  tliisiiul»jei«t,  nrookn'a  tratinff    the   coerrire  tnofl^arci 

ImduBlry  and  Proptrljf^  ii.  335-  adoftUrd  liy  m  large  acctioo  of 

46.     Mr.  Brookf  hat  collcctod  a  trade  nniooifU. 
freat  amouot  of  material  illut- 


.   ^^  ^ii^iv;ipai  government 
nicipal    Council,  under  the  infiuem 
members,  lias  more   than  once  atten 
nine  hours  day  and  a  fixed  minima 
the  contractors  who  did  its  work  ;  be 
State  possesses  in  France  a  right  ol 
hitherto  refused  to  sanction  sach  mea 
body  has  tried  to  prevent  contractors 
portion  of  the  municipal  work  done  I 
in  the  provinces,  and  then  brought  in 
gone  f  urther,  and  has  actually  subsid. 
the  public  funds.     The  first  proposal 
made  in  1884,  on  the  occasion  of  tl 
mines  of  Anzin.     It  was  on  this  occasi 
similar  proposals  were  soon  after  aoce 
municipal  council  subsidised   from  p 
less  than  twenty-two  strikes.     On  some 
the   I^iris  Municipality  desired  to  so 
dangerous  of  all  strikes — those  on  th 
central  Government  annulled  their  act 
sions  it  yielded,  adopting  the  comprc 
the  money  to  the  families  of  the  str 
strike  was  over.* 

The  procectlings  of  the  Paris  Muni< 
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direct  Ginploycrg  of  labour.  It  is  the  desir«  of  the 
trade  uqIous  that  the  municipal  authorities  shonld 
apply  to  them  for  their  labourers,  and  shonld  accept 
and  enforce  their  rules  about  wages  and  hoiir^,  and 
constant  political  pressure  id  brought  to  bear  upon  Go-- 
vornmenls,  with  tiie  object  of  bringing  all  State  em- 
ployment under  trade  union  rules,  supplying  from  the 
rates  and  tjixos  any  losses  that  may  in  conRequeuce  be 
incurred. 

The  attitude  of  the  employers  to  the  trade  unions 
varies  a  good  deal,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
latter.  In  the  case  of  the  larger,  wealthier,  and  more 
conservative  unions  there  is,  I  believe,  little  friction, 
and  no  real  nntagonism.  In  several  trade  unions  there 
are  rules  expressly  framed  for  the  protection  of  em- 
ployers against  unjust  dcmunds,  and  employers  have 
sometimes  found  appeals  to  the  tmde  union  authorities 
the  best  means  of  ticttling  disputes  with  their  workmen.' 
In  the  case  of  ihe  more  aggressive  unions  a  different 
B))irit  prevails,  and  employers  find  many  modes  of  de- 
fence and  retjilialion.  Simietimes  they  have  taken  the 
extreme  step  of  refusing  to  employ  members  of  hos- 
tile trude  unions.  More  frequently  they  have  made  it 
an  express  condition  of  employment  that  there  shonM 
be  no  restriction  on  non-unionist  labour.  They  have 
guarded  agninst  sudden  Btrikes  by  engaging  their  men 
for  definite  term*.  AVhcn  hostilities  were  manifestly 
arising,  they  Imve  t-ikcn  tlie  first  step,  and  antici]uiled 
n  strike  by  a  lixk-mit.  Sometimes  during  a  strike 
tlicy  have  imported  foreign  labourers.  Sometimes 
they  have  made  ihcnisclves  independent  of  native  la- 
bour by  setting  up  bninch  establishments  in  foreign 


>.  V.  »_  4    »  C 


ueputations  from  Jus  ow 
rents  or  rules  of  his  estate,  but 
crani.Siitions  :  and  it  is  worth v  of 
perial  Government  has  hitherto  ac 
refused  to  permit  trade  unions  to  ii 
questions  between  themselves  and  t 
The  trade  unions,  on  the  other  . 
their  power  to  give  their  organisatic 
character,  so  as  to  prevent  the  n 
flooded  with  foreign  workmen.     At 
their  great  objects  to  affiliate  diffei 
induce   them   to  support  one  anot 
tests.     In   some  recent  instances  th 
in  obliging  vast  bodies  of  workmen 
leged  no  grievance  whatever  against 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  support 
workmen  on  strike  in  another  trud 
trict,  and  the  paralysis  of  industry  is 
an  area  far  larger  than  that  of  the 
In  .  these  great  strikes  the  interest 
labourer  is  alone  considered,  and  it  is 
of  the  leaders  to  conduct  the  war  in  t 
produces  most  inconvenience  and  injc 
at  large.     It  is  the  boast  of  one  of  ^^* 


...j- 
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for  over  ten  weeks  completely  paralysed ' ;  *  and  at- 
tempts have  been  made^  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
dislocate  the  whole  railroad  commanication,  on  which 
immense  districts  depend  for  all  industrial  life,  in 
order  to  succeed  in  some  local  dispute.  The  calamities 
which  the  great  coal  strikes  and  the  great  shipping 
strikes  have  brought  upon  gigantic  interests,  and  upon 
multitudes  of  men  and  women  who  were  wholly  uncon- 
nect^  with  the  matter  of  dispute,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
aggerated. And  it  is  upon  the  very  magnitude  of  these 
calamities  that  tlie  leaders  of  the  strikes  chiefly  base 
their  hopes  of  enforcing  their  demands. 

A  large  proportion  of  English  strikes  are  brief  in 
their  duration  and  very  restricted  in  their  area.  They 
are  a  form  of  bargaining,  wasteful  indeed  in  their  na- 
ture, but  not  ])ermanently  injurious  to  the  national  in- 
dustries, and,  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  best 
authorities,  they  have  not,  on  the  whole,  injured  the 
workmen  wlio  were  engaged  in  them.'  A  consider- 
able proportion  have  succeeded,  and  a  short  sus|)en- 
sion  of  wages,  even  in  case  of  failure,  is  soon  made 
up.  But  the  great  strikes  can  be  only  looketl  upon  as 
national  calamities.  In  many  cases  their  immediate 
cost  to  the  country  has  been  at  least  as  great  as  that  of 
a  small  war,  and  it  falls  far  more  directly  than  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  war  on  the  labouring  classes  and  their 
families.  The  distant  and  indirect  consequences  have 
probably  lieen  still  more  serious.  Every  great  strike 
drives  a  portion  of  trade  out  of  the  country,  and  some 
of  it  never  returns.  The  great  industrial  forces  of  the 
nation  are  permanently  affected,  and  English  industry. 


I  Webb'a   IfiHory  of  Trade      bert  Giffen  (JhgtMt  of  Endenet 
Union%$m<^  p  3!M|.  htfort  the  Labour  Coutmissiom^ 

*  8«c  the  evkieoce  of  Sir  Ro-     pfn  42-43). 


due  to  false  calculations  of  results, 
of  conditions  of  trade  ;  and  pride  ai 
personal  ambition  of  individual  agit 
into  them.     Sometimes  it  is  a  new 
wishes  to  force  itself  into  notoriety  i 
port  of  larger  numbers.    Sometim< 
ambitious  man  who  sees  in  a  laboui 
placing  his  foot  upon  the  ladder  tlu 
pal,  or  perhaps  even  parliamentary,  i 
sequences  of  these  great  strikes  are  8< 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  them.    Ir 
lead  the  workmen  to  utter  and  ruino 
ing  away  not  only  the  accumulated  1 
unions,  but  also  the  private  savings  ol 
and  reducing  hard-working  men  an 
and  children  to  the  lowest  depths  o 
times  they  are  partially  or  wholly  s 
main  object ;  but  even  then  success  o 
pensate  for  the  losses  incurred  by 
suspended  work  and  by  the  restrictio 
that  often  follows.     Sometimes  the  vi 
parent  than  real,  and  the  ap]>ortionn 
losses  is  not  what  at  first  sight  migh 
have  been  «     »*«  «fK«»*  —  ' 
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coal,  and  the  masters,  having  large  quantities  in  store, 
gained  enormoasly.  The  next  was,  that  when  this 
store  was  sold  the  men  were  taken  back  to  work  at  the 
higher  wages  they  demanded,  which  the  enhanced  price 
of  coal  abundantly  justified.  They  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  victory ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  the  mas- 
ters who  had  gained  largely  by  the  stmggle,  while  the 
suffering  fell  partly  on  the  public  in  the  shape  of  in- 
creased prices,  and  partly  on  the  workmen,  who  were 
deprived,  perhaps  for  several  weeks,  of  all  wages. 
Nearly  always  after  a  great  strike  comes  a  time  of  re- 
stricted and  uncertain  employment,  due  to  the  fact 
that  capital  has  been  expatriated  or  rendered  insecure, 
that  capitalists  find  it  necessary  to  retrench,  that  in- 
dustries which  were  once  wholly  British  have,  in  part 
at  least,  crossed  the  Channel  or  the  ocean.  Sometimes 
unanticipated  changes  of  habit  affect  the  issue.  A 
great  London  cab  strike  is  said  to  have  accustomed 
multitudes  to  use  omnibuses  who  had  never  done  so 
before,  and  the  habit,  when  once  formeil,  persisted 
though  the  strike  had  terminated.  Often,  too,  in- 
creased cost  and  scarcity  of  labour  gives  a  great  impulse 
to  the  invention  of  labour-saving  machinery.  The 
extraordinary  development  of  this  form  of  invention 
in  the  United  States  is  probably  largely  due  to  the 
great  cost  of  American  labour.  Always  in  these 
strikes  the  community  suffers  severely,  and  gonorally 
in  ])art  permanently,  and,  if  these  labour  wars  succeed 
each  other  too  rapidly,  they  must  ruin  the  industrial 
pre-eminence  of  the  nation,  and  destroy  or  cuntnict 
great  centres  of  employment. 

The  federation  of  industries,  enlarging  the  area  of 
a  strike,  is  one  great  wea|H>n  which  is  employed  by  the 
working-man  ;  but  there  is  also  a  widespread  desire  to 
make  use  of  the  iK>wer  which  democracy  gives  to  the 


«,  v«*n.c  luims  wiiicn  111' 

One  of  the  most  popular  proposi 
can  be  supported  by  the  strongest 
measures  should  be  tiiken  to  prever 
of  foreign  pauperism.     This  policy  1 
adopted  by  the  United  States,  whicl 
was  most  identified  with  the  opposi 
nearly  all  other  great  countries  it  i 
another  pursued.     The  change  of 
taken  place  on  this  subject  in  the  Ur. 
own  generation  is  exceedingly  signifi< 
years  ago  Lowell,  echoing  the  favour 
rican  statesmen,  spoke  of  his  country 

Sbe  that  lifta  up  the  manhood  of  t] 
She  of  the  open  toul  and  open  doo 
With  room  about  her  hearth  for  al 

As  late  as  18G8  the  American  Goren 
with  the  Emperor  of  China,  asserted  ' 
inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  h 
glance/  and  unqualified  freedom  of  ] 
United  States  was  frequently  put  forw 
most  essential  characteristics  of  the 
Since   1880  fho  «♦. 
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the  Califomian  Legislature,  but  they  were  pronounced 
unconstitutional.  But  in  a  few  years  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment took  up  the  question,  and  the  United  States 
have  now  been  closed  against  Chinese  immigration.  By 
laws  of  1885  and  1891  all  persons  who  had  been  convicted 
of  crimes  other  than  political,  all  labourers  brought 
over  on  contract,  all  idiots,  lunatics,  cripples,  consump- 
tives, persons  with  loathsome  contagious  diseases,  girls 
with  children  or  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  inmates  of 
poorhouses,  and  also  all  paupers  who  seem  likely  to  be- 
come a  burden  on  the  community,  are  excluded  from 
American  soil. 

In  the  British  colonies,  the  old  system  of  free  or 
Government-assisted  immigration  has  been  abolished. 
Measures  have  been  taken,  both  in  Canada  and  in 
Australia,  to  diminish  the  influx  of  Ciiincse  immi- 
grants ;  and  in  the  North  American  colonies  at  least  a 
strong  disposition  has  been  shown  to  restrict  the  im- 
migration of  all  pauper  labour.  By  the  Immigration 
Act  of  188G,  indeed,  the  Viceroy  has  already  power  to 
prohibit  it.* 

It  does  not  api)ear  to  me  that,  either  in  America  or 
in  England,  there  is  any  valid  argument  of  principle 
against  such  legislation.  Every  nation  has  a  right  to 
close  its  own  door,  and  a  country  which  is  already 
overcrowded,  where  vast  masses  of  native  industry  are 
unemployed,  and  where  the  State  undertakes  at  na- 
tional expense  to  support  pauperism,  can  surely  not  be 
blame<1  if  it  refuses  to  admit  torrents  of  foreign  pauper- 
ism, which  displace  native  industry,  beat  down  the 
wages  of  native  workmen,  and  appreciably  lower  the 
standard  of  life.  The  real  question  is  one  not  of  prin- 
ciple, but  of  expediency.    In  past  periods  of  her  history 

Ihlkea  Pfobitwu  of  Gnmigr  Britain^  i.  12U-22,  U6. 


strict  foreign  immigration  would  n 
retaliatory   measures,   which  would 
astrous   to    a   nation   so    migratory 
whether  the  principle  of  exclusion, 
could  be  restricted  within  reasonabl 
tions  which  demand  much  careful  an 
manship.     It  is  extremely  probable 
Rule  policy  ever  e£Fected  a  comple 
separation  between  the  Govemmenti 
and  Ireland,  a  working-class  agitati 
some  parts  of  England  to  prevent  tl 
Irish  labour.     In  France^  where  gi 
of   Belgian  and  Italian  labour  hay 
same  effects  as  Irish  labour  in  Englan 
ment  in  faTour  of  the  exclusion  of 
has  more  than  once  appeared.* 

It  can,  at  least,  haitlly  be  doubted 
of  importing  cheap  foreign  labour  in  t 
came  common,  there  would  be  an  in 
of  working-class  opinion  in  favour  ol 
it,  much  like  the  American  and  Anstr 
Chinese  labour.  Sometimes  the  Pr 
has  shown  itself  at  home  in  still  moi 
Amo      the  prorx       i  carriwl  iit  tht^  i 
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labour  when  the  existing  supply  was  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  district.'' 

In  other  ways  it  is  possible  for  a  legislature  to  do 
much  to  handicap  the  employer  in  any  contest  with 
the  employed.  It  may  do  so  by  largely  increasing  tax- 
ation for  the  benefit  of  one  class,  and  throwing  the 
burden  mainly  upon  another.  It  may  do  so  by  intro- 
ducing into  legislation  trade  union  rules  about  hours, 
and  even  about  wages  ;  by  surrounding  the  employer 
with  new  restrictions,  responsibilities,  and  limitations, 
and  withdrawing  the  management  of  his  work  practi- 
cally from  his  control.  It  is  the  ideal  of  some  men 
to  leave  the  whole  cost  and  risks  of  a  great  factory 
in  the  hands  of  the  owner,  while  the  conduct  of 
the  business  is  placed  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
working-men  and  of  Government  inspectors.  In  this 
direction  much  has  been  done,  and  much  more  may 
be  done.  But  it  can  be  done  only  subject  to  one  in- 
exorable condition — that  all  legislation  which  seriously 
diminishes  profits,  increases  risks,  or  even  unduly 
multiplies  humiliating  restrictions,  will  drive  capital 
away,  and  ultimately  contract  the  field  of  employment. 

The  form  in  which  the  spirit  of  Protection  now 
shows  itself  most  strongly  in  England  is  the  limitation 
and  regulation  of  labour,  and  it  is  the  outcome  of  a 
spirit  which  is  now  passing  widely  over  the  whole  civi- 
lised globe.  No  fact  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  than  the  strength  of  the  reaction  that 
has  taken  place  against  the  Free  Trade,  or  laissez  faire^ 
principles  which,  within  the  memory  of  men  still  liv- 
ing, were  almost  completely  dominant  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced economical  teaching  of  the  world,  and  which 
seemed  likely  in  a  few  years  to  control  all  the  more 

^Rtporioflkt  Trade  Vniom  Coitgitsty  p.  49. 


-^  .^iiic  lessoii   may  oe 
wliere  the  old  Free  Trade  doc 
a  declining  creed,  and  the  clii 
forms  which  Protection  should 
which  it  may  be  wisely  carried, 
tablishing  a  preferential  treaim« 
ent  parts  of  the  same  empire. 

In  England,  more  than  in  an 
Free  Trade  holds  its  ground,  ai 
oommercial  legislation.     But  Ec 
and,  if  I  read  aright  average  i 
doctrine  has  become  something  t 
confident,   enthusiastic   evangel 
oome  to  mean  little  more  than  a 
nations  agreed  to  adopt  Free  Tnu 
efit  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  thouj 
of  it ;  that  though  protective  duti 
in  fostering  the  infancy  of  manu: 
not   be   continued    when  these 
reached  their  maturity,  or  be  graz 
probability  that  they  may  be  one 
Free  Trade  is  the  manifest  interef 
cial  country  which  does  not  pr 
for  its  subsistence,  while  its  ships 
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system  under  which  the  greatest  and  most  important 
of  ull  national  industries  is  almost  hopelessly  paralysed, 
under  which  land  is  fast  falling  out  of  cultivation,  and 
the  agricultural  population  flocking  more  and  more  to 
the  congested  towns,  cannot  be  really  good  for  the 
nation.  It  is  more  and  more  repeated  that  the  great 
rush  of  prosj^rity  that  undoubtedly  followed  the  re- 
pe:il  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  largely  due  to  the  gigantic 
gold  discoveries,  which  kept  up  prices  while  they 
stimulated  enterprise  ;  that  the  predictions  of  agricul- 
tural ruin  made  by  the  old  Protectionists,  which  were 
once  laughed  to  scorn,  are  fast  becoming  true;  that, 
short  of  tiie  absolute  repeal  of  the  corn  duties,  diminu- 
tions might  have  been  made  which  would  have  greatly 
cheapened  bread  without  ruining  agriculture  ;  and  that 
if  this  i>olicy  was  not  adopted,  it  was  because  the  pre- 
ponderance of  voting  power  luid  {msseil  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  towns.  To  those,  indeed,  who  observe  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  advantage  of  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  articles  of  food  goes  simply  to  the  middle- 
man, antl  not  to  the  consumer,  it  will  a])pear  very 
doubtful  whether  a  low  corn  dutv  would  have  anv 
piTi'cptihle  elTrct  on  the  price  of  bread. 

What  mav  be  the  final  issue  of  this  momentous  con- 
troversy.  on  which  the  riviliseil  world  is  fo  deeply 
divided.  I  shall  not  venture  to  forc»cast.  If.  a  (|uarter 
of  a  century  hence,  this  book  should  find  its  readers, 
they  will  probably  Ik?  able  to  judge  this,  like  many 
other  <|uesiions  that  I  have  niised,  with  a  jnstor  judg- 
ment than  rontem]M»niry  critics.  One  thtn^.  Ii<»wevcr, 
may  be  contidently  said.  It  is,  that  the  jK^licyof  rt»gu- 
lating  and  limiting  labour,  which  is  now  mi  |Nipular  : 
the  jMilicy  of  substituting  in  all  industrial  split^ri's  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  restriction  for  the  free 
action  of  supply  and  demand ;  the  policy  of  attempt- 
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vfiuer  oi   laeas  as  iDe 

p;ist.     It  is  clearly  akin  to  the  ol 
laws,  of  embargoes,  of  trade  re^ 
lies,  of  feudal  restrictions  on  p 
of  strict    commercial    Protectio. 
would    exclude   foreign    labour 
submit  all  English  labour  to  trai 
logically  to  the  exclusion  of  all  gc 
tlie  Continent  by  foreign  laboni 
conditions.      Free  labour  and  fr 
connected.     If,   in  England,  the 
first  profess  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
because  most  sections  of  the  labov 
cheap  food  to  be  altogether  to  tl 
because  in  tlie  great  division  of  inc 
thev  see  no  present  prosix^ct  of  o 
for  their  own. 

In  the  United  States,  Protection 
on  the  ground  tliat  it  kee|M  wa( 
height.  In  Australia  and  New  Zeal 
rnlly  have  supposed  that  a  small  i 
lation,  living  amid  the  bonndlesi 
new  country,  with  every  stimulus  i 
sou  I  uld  have  chosen  to  be  t 

po     ble.  »r»i^  — 
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ration  has  stated  that^  at  the  eud  of  1892,  the  wealth 
of  the  Australian  colonies '  amounted  to  1469.000,000/., 
or  309/.  per  head  of  the  total  population/  '  The  per- 
centage of  the  accumulated  private  wealth/  he  added, 
'  was  higher  than  that  of  any  other  nation  ;  the  next 
in  point  of  wealth  was  the  United  Kingdom  ;  the 
tliird,  France  ;  the  fourth,  Holland  ;  and  the  fifth, 
the  United  States,  which  were  very  much  below  that 
of  the  Australian  colonies.' ' 

Yet  there  are  few  countries  where  State  intervention 
is  more  exaggerated  than  in  these  prosperous  colonies, 
and  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  are  probably  the  two 
countries  in  the  world  in  which  the  theory  of  State 
socialism  is  most  nearly  realised.  Compulsory  eight- 
hour  laws  ;  steeply  graduated  taxation,  especially  de- 
signed to  break  up  large  landed  pro[>erties  ;  compulsory 
education,  paid  by  the  State  ;  State  railways ;  highly 
protective  duties;  an  immense  multiplication  of  go- 
vernment officials ;  a  debt  rising  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity for  the  purpose  of  ex])enditure  in  public  works 
which  in  England  would  be  left  to  individual  enter- 
prise— all  these  things  are  the  characteristics  of  these 
rising  English  democracies,  where  the  working-classes 
exercise  the  most  complete  ascendency.  In  Victoria, 
about  8  per  cent,  of  the  adult  male  population  are  said 
to  be  in  Government  employment.*  The  Now  Zea- 
land land  laws  are  es])eeially  remarkable  for  their 
stringent  provisions  intended!  to  prevent  all  sjMH'ulation 
in  land,  and  confining  its  ownership  to  moderate  pro- 

'  Soo  a  remnrkahlo  9po<^cli  of  in    the    Nrw  Zealand    Oficiai 

Sir  Ilcnn*    rarkcn   (NovcmlM»r  ifandbook  for  |H!»2,  pp.  hG-8. 

\K  IH1^4)\    Afir    Sovth     \\ale$  Virtoria  MH*iua  tu  be  tla*  ricbvfl 

Parliamenlartf    Pehates^    1H94,  colony. 

p.  2^4.     Some  intcrvfting  ntfl-  *  Vvnrtion*B  XationtU  Lift  and 

tifftict  aboat  the  arcniire  wealth  Charader^  p.  21. 
in  thc»e  colonief  will  be  fouDd 


J 11  Eiiglaiid,  tlie  greatly  increas 
of  labourers  and  of  employers,  i 
upon  which  all  sound  calculations 
tnre  must  be  based.     The  value  o 
representing,  sustaining,  and  exte 
interests,  both  at  home  and  abrof 
aggcratedy  but  there  are  great  da 
stimulate  over-legislation  and  lai 
dual  liberty.     If  they  reduce  the 
of  English  labour,  by  hampering  f 
work  which  each  man  is  allowed 
gist  u{>on  the  worst  workmen  beii 
the  best ;  if  they  oppose  or  retard 
labour-saving    machines  which   ot 
adopted  ;  if  they  so  diminish  profit 
that  capital  finds  more  profitable  ei 
countries  than  in  England — if  th 
they  will  ultimately  prove,  not  a  bl 
to  the  working-men  of  England. 

The  great  hope  of  our  industrif 
working-classes  will  master  these 
stain  from  seeking  proximate  ben 
ultimate  disaster.     The  long  praci 
the  evident  desire  of  all  Pjirlinm^wf- 
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have  raised  up  a  large  clasa  of  workmen  who  are  fully 
aware  of  the  true  conditions  of  industrial  success,  and 
who  have  no  desire  to  separate  themselves  by  a  class 
warfare  from  the  bulk  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  It 
is  observed  that  the  older,  wealthier,  and  more  conser- 
vative trade  unions  are  far  less  desirous  of  legislative 
interfei-ence  than  the  new  unions,  and  that  they  rely 
much  more  largely  on  their  own  unassisted  action.  It 
is  also  observed  that  these  unions  are  by  far  the  most 
permanent.  The  aggressive  and  belligerent  type  of 
trade  union  makes  for  a  time  a  great  noise  in  the  in- 
dustrial world,  but  such  unions  usually  perish  during 
periods  of  depression  :  not  less  than  fifty  of  them  are 
said  to  have  been  wrecked  during  the  acute  trade  crisis 
of  1878  and  1879,'  and  since  that  i>eriod  many  others 
have  shared  the  same  fate ;  while  the  unions  of  the 
older  school,  and  of  more  moderate  policy,  generally 
survive. 

In  such  facts  we  have  a  good  omen  for  the  future. 
An  advocate  of  the  new  unions  h:is  given  a  graphic 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  organiser  or 
leadin<:  ot!i(!ial  of  an  aggressive  new  union  starts  in  his 
career  full  of  belligerent  ardour,  but  gradually  changes 
his  views  as  he  lK?romes  more  prosperous,  as  his  family 
grow  up.  as  he  begins  to  come  into  closer  connection 
with  the  euiployers,  and  with  the  more  well-to-do 
classes.'  A  very  similar  change  is  apt  to  pass  over 
trade  unions  themselves  when  their  funds  ucruniulate, 
when  their  advantages  as  benelit  societies  liecome  ni(»re 
apparent,  when  the  responsibility  of  the  manairement 
of  large  investments  an(l  the  dread  of  financial  disaster 

*  Sifhfeet*  of  the   Miy   (*Sf>-  up    by    n    pkiU«Ml    arti.<nn.    in 

ciali«m'>,  .Auirutt  1S'.»0,  p.  ll.'S.  Wrlil/n  //ittorif  of  Trmlt   I'n- 

•Soe  llii*  viTV  int4>n>>*lini?  pl«-  ionum,  pp.  4:n-r»S.    Thi^  Mr«>tii!< 

tur%*  of  trade  uoion  lifo,  <ini%ro  to  iii«  the  best  thing  iu  tin*  Look- 


ciit-imt'<or  voutn.     Conservatism 
human  nature,  and  there  is  a  kin 
in  human  alTairs  which   j>re vents 
tremes.     If  times  of  depression  a 
the  impulse  towards  violent  expei 
tioiiar}'  change^  times  of  prosperitj 
direction.     If  the  clash  of  rival 
generating  fierce  passions,  it  commo 
ing  possibilities  of  compromise, 
and   measures  have   for  a   time  s 
infallibly  end   by  arousing  the   ti 
thetic,  and  producing  reactions  pro] 
England  has  been  saved  from  ma 
reactions,  and  the  lassitude  that  i 
abnormal  excitement  has  often  give 
mation   of    habits   that   will    not 
AVhether  a  great  social  or  industrial 
or  a  benefit  will  often  depend  upo 
fected  violently,  suddenly,  and  pn 
gradual  change  of  ideas,  by  a  process 
insensible  growth. 

The  best  securitv  of  the  industr 
found  in  the  M'ide  division  and  diff 
which  softens  the  lines  of  class  dems 
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uent,  France  lioliU  the  Rnt  pluce  in  wealth,  skill,  in- 
dustry, and  thrift,  and  the  peasant-proprietor  By8t«m 
attracts  to  the  innd  a  far  larger  proportion  of  working- 
tneii's  savings  than  tu  England.  Her  fii-st  living  eco- 
nomist computea  her  total  annual  savings  at  from  1  j 
to  a  milliards  of  francs,  or  from  CO  to  80  millions  ster- 
ling ;  and  lie  mentions  that  in  1883  it  appeared  from 
official  documents  that  the  sum  due  to  the  depositors 
uf  the  French  savings  banks  was  about  1,745  millions 
of  francs,  and  that  it  had  increased  by  1  milliard  85 
millions  since  18Td.'  In  England,  the  accumulated 
canital  of  the  workiug-clatiscs  is  to  be  mainly  found  in 
savings  banks,  insurance  and  co-operative  Horking- 
me'i's  societies,  trade  unions,  building  societies,  and  a 
f«<v  other  kindred  BocicticE,  about  which  much  accui-ate 
ptntistical  information  has  been  collected.  Mr.  llra- 
br'Mik,  the  Chief  Itcgistrur  of  Friendly  Sucietieit.  gave 
Aome  valuable  evidence  on  this  subject  before  the  l^i- 
bonr  Commission,  and  he  estimated  the  sum-total  of 
the  accnmnlaled  capital  of  tlio  working-clastes  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  nioiio,  in  1S!<0,  »t  the  enormous  sum  of 
218.nr-l.('4i;/.'  Silll  moi-e  Gigiiific-nnt  i>t  the  evidence 
allowing;  that,  in  the  sjtncc  of  fifteen  years  In-fore  lljUl. 
the  invesietl  cupilul  of  theiie  cla-ises  in  Knghtnd  and 
AValcs  had  nearly  dtiubW.* 

Such  facts  ulciirly  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  sharp  dis- 
tinction thill  is  commonly  drawn  l>etwccn  thccapi(»lit<t 
ami  the  working  ]M<puhition,  and  eai-h  generation  briiig.f 
them  more  ili>st-ly  logethcr.  by  incrc:ising  vastly  the 
realise«l  and  tnu-tifying  pro|>erty  of  the  wagc-<-aniiiig 
clasiws.     'i'hi.<  i.i  the  bo><t  of  all  guarantees  against  iv- 

■  t^mr-1t.'aiilii-u.    U  Callte-  >>rauf[til  lofccthiT  hv  Mr.  Mae- 

tiritmt.  jii'-  Tl*.  iX7.  k«j  {A  IViey  of  fVit  Eukongt, 

*  Ihyttt  of  KHflrnet.  f.  3i.  p.  S3S). 
'H^  tW' itmiMKal  atMiract* 


...c»iiv.ij  xmius,  ana  tlie  various  1 

whicli  are  the  special  property  or  fc 
of  the  poor,  are  eitlier  invested  ii 
or  are  a  first  charge  upon  land, 
the  soil  are  not  merely  those  who 
They  are  also  tlie  mortgagees  and  e 
have  a  first  claim  on  its  revenues,  i 
land  of  England  belongs,  to  a  deg 
realiseil,  to  the  very  j)oor,  and  to 
ritablo  institutions  for  their  benefit 
remarkable  facts  disclosed  bv  the  re 
the  ground  values  of  our  great  toi3 
rents  have  long  been  a  favourite  f 
of  persons  of  small  means,  as  well  a£ 
sunince  societies,  charities,  and  tn 
necessary  to  look  tii rough  the   rep 
hospital,   or  charitable  association, 
insumnce  company,  to  i>ereeive  hoM 
comes  are  derived  from  the  very  f 
which  the  Socialist  and  the  demagc 
assiiil. 

Tliat  a  wide  difTusion  of  projior 
complete  and  i)ermanent  security  tc 
has  no  written  Constitution  protectin 
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creasing  tendency  of  popular  party  politics  to  depend 
upon  competing  offers  of  class  bribes ;  with  the  prece- 
dents of  violation  of  contract  and  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty which  Irish  land  legislation  has  established,  it  is 
certainly  not  surprising  that  a  feeling  of  growing  inse- 
curity may  be  traced  among  the  possessors  of  property. 
There  are  already  plain  signs — ominous  for  the  indus- 
trial future  of  England — that  they  are  beginning,  in 
calculating  risks  and  profits,  to  estimate  as  a  serious 
item  in  the  former  category  the  possibility  of  plunder 
by  their  own  Government,  either  in  the  shape  of  viola- 
tion of  existing  contracts,  of  increasing  restrictions  on 
their  industrial  freedom,  or  of  partial,  inequitable,  and 
confiscator}*  taxation.  But,  at  the  same  time,  every 
measure  which  by  honest  means  tends  to  the  diffusion 
of  property  and  the  multiplication  of  proprietors  is  of 
real  value,  and  in  this  constantly  increasing  diilnsion 
we  possess  the  most  ]K)werful  corrective  of  the  Socialist 
tendencies  of  our  time.  The  growth  of  the  co-oj>era- 
tive  principle  in  industry  and  the  multiplication  of 
joint-stock  companies  accelerate  the  process.  If  it  is 
true  that,  with  the  ag^^Iomenition  of  industries,  grc:it 
capital  is  more  and  more  nec<Ied  for  successful  indus- 
try, it  is  also  true  that  a  great  capital  is  ceasing  more 
and  more  to  imply  a  great  capitalist.  It  often  consists 
mainly  of  the  romhination  of  a  large  number  <if  nio<le- 
rate,  or  even  very  Hmall,  shareholders,  and  the  chief 
industries  of  the  world  are  thus  coming  rapidly  to  rest 
on  a  bro:id  proprietary  Imsis. 

Co-oiierative  industries  in  which  the  actual  workers  * 
are  at  oncc>  the  proprietors  and  the  managers  are,  on 
the  whole,  Pteadily  advancing,  though  their  history  has    \ 
been  a  <-he<juen»«l,  an<l  in  some  res|>ects  rather  a  disa])-    j 
pointing,  one.     A  large  pro|H)rtion  of  the  earlier  co- 
openitive  enterprises  failed  through  causes  that  may 


rarer,  a  more  difficult,  and  a  raoi 
a  coniinon  workinan  is  apt  to  ii 
salaries  bv  wliicli  alone  it  can  be  5 
ordinate  to  a  workman's  commits 
with  the  wages  of  manual  labour, 
tious  of  industry ;  the  many  raise 
uresy   balanced  by  occasional  bri 
years  of  depression  and  declining  ] 
with  cycles  of  prosperity;  the  tr, 
years  at  the  beginning  of  an  enterp 
fund  has  not  vet  boon  accumulate 
cessfully  met  by  moral  qualities  of 
common  in  any  class,  and  which  the 
workman  is  not  much  calculated  to 
It  is  difficult  to  persuade  worknu 
highly  paid  that  it  is  necessary  in  a 
to  reduce  their  wages  in  order  to  avi 
is  perhaps  still  more  difficult  to  j 
times  when  large  profits  hare  been 
IK>rtions  of  these  profits  should  be 
the  stress  of  bad  vears  and  commcr< 
mulate  a  reserve  fund,  to  obtain  i 
machinery,  to  enlarge  buildings,  o 
branches,  for  vrh'^^u  ♦!— - 
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equality.  Tlie  spirit  of  command  and  the  spirit  of 
obedience  must  both  be  there,  and  there  must  be  some 
power  that  can  promptly  and  decisively  enforce  sub- 
mission and  expel  ineflicieDt  or  recalcitrant  members. 
It  must  be  added,  too,  that  this  form  of  co-operation  is 
still  in  such  an  early  and  undeveloped  stage  that  a 
few  conspicuous  digastera  produce  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  discouragement. 

On  the  whole,  a  broad  distinction  must  be  drawn  be- 
tween co-operative  distribution  and  co-operative  pro- 
duction. The  former,  which  depends  for  its  profits  on 
the  suppression  of  the  middleman,  and  on  the  great 
cheupness  that  may  be  attained  by  an  enormous  mid 
rapid  sale  and  very  extensive  choice,  has  proved  of 
late  years  brilliantly  succeasfut.  The  purchasers  have 
gained  largely  in  the  ehape  of  diminished  prices,  und 
the  shareholders,  in  a  large  proportion  of  these  socie- 
ties, in  ample  dividends.  These  societies  arc  largely 
vorking-clofis  institutions,  though  many  of  the  most 
conspicuous  arc  chiefly  owned  by,  and  profitable  to. 
other  classes.  In  181)1  there  a]))K!i)r  to  have  been  1,45!) 
retail  distributive  co-opemtivo  societies  in  Great  llri- 
tain,  with  1.098,35'J  members,  and  profits  of  no  lets 
than  A.'lii,Z'3l.  hud  been  realised  un  their  sales  during 
the  year.' 

There  are  also  numerous  c.tamplcs,  both  in  Enghind 
and  in  other  countries,  of  successful  co-o{>erutive  es- 
tablish men  t.'t  for  |in>duction.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  Aiiil. 
thul  m»sl  of  ihu  eurlier  societies,  and  esiKcialiy  the 
Kliite-uitled  institutions  in  Fmnce,  apeetlily  failed,  but 
cxjicrience  bos  done  much  to  solve  the  difficulty.  Uii 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  the  conditions  under  which 
such  establishments  can  be  successfully  worked  arr  now 

'  Joor*'*  l/itlorj/  «/  C»-efrrmlirt  frodattioti,  I.  1. 
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mnch  better  understood,  and  large  nnmbers  of  induv^ 
tries  have  adopted  the  system,  and  are  working  it  with 
respectable  profits.    Their  snccess  has  not  been  con- 
spicuously brilliant^  nor  has  it  been  uncheqnered,  but 
it  has  been,  on  the  whole^  real  and  lasting,  and  estab- 
lishments of  this  kind  are  steadily,  though  not  Teiy 
rapidly,  increasing.    They  do  not  appear  to  be  greatly 
encouraged  by  trade  unions,  which  generally  refuae  to 
invest  any  of  their  funds  in  them  ;  the  societies  for  co- 
operative distribution  do  not  usually  connect  them- 
selves with  them  ;  ^  and  there  seems  little  probability 
that  they  will  so  far  displace  individual  capitalist  pro- 
daction  as  to  become  the  dominant  form ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  have  acquired  a  considerable  impor- 
tance within  the  last  thirty-five  years.    They  are  natu- 
rally   viewed    with    much    dislike    by    the    Socialist 
demagogues  who  are  trying  to  foment  ill-feeling  be- 
tween the  employer  and  tiie  employed,  for  they  do  very 
much  to  reconcile  tliese  classes.     Tliev  make  the  work- 
ers  themselves  capitalists,  produce  in  them  the  feelings 
and   instincts  of  capitalists,  and  place  industry  on  u 
basis  that  gives  no  scope  to  class  animosity.     They 
have  also  a  great  indirect  value  in  enabling  working- 
men  to  nnderstiind  more  thoroughly  than  they  could 
possibly  do  by  other  means  the  true  conditions  and  pro- 
spects of  a  tnide,  and  the  nite  of  wages  which  can  he 
jirofiUibly  paid.     In  all  these  ways  tliey  j)revent  labour 
wars,  and  tend  to  correct  the  fatal  fallacy  that  capital 
and  labour  are  essentially  antagonistic.^ 


'See    Howcll*i    Com/lids    of  Co).      Sec,    too,    the   ezcellcnt 

Labottr^  pp.  400-(il.  chnptor  of  I^rd  BrsMeT  ( llork 

'  Mr.  Howell  has  (H^cn  a  long  ami  IITr^rir,  pp.  247-(iO);  Joocn'ii 

Ciitalo}nii*  of  the  more  buvcv**-  I/iftory  of    Co^petation  ;    Je- 

ful   e8t»bliithni€*nt«  of  thin  »ort  von«'K     Work    and    lla^M,  pp. 

{Conficts  of  LaboMr,   pp.  401-  144-40. 
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The  establislimciit  of  such  societies  has  been  lurgely 
due  to  the  Limited  Liability  Act  making  it  jrassible  to 
establish  companies  with  moderate  risk,  fuid  it  has 
been  much  assisted  by  the  growth  of  nationul  cdnca- 
tioii.  The  industrial  ns^s  of  education  are  great  and 
evident,  though,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  there 
are  certain  dmwbacks,  which  practical  men  have  now 
learned  clearly  to  realise.  They  observe  how  tlie  gene- 
ral effect  of  the  spread  of  school  education  is  to  pro- 
duce among  the  poor  a  disdain  for  mere  niannal  labour 
and  for  the  humbler  forms  of  menial  service,  and  they 
notice,  with  some  coucern,  a  greatly  increased  restlees- 
Dcss  of  character  and  a  much  stronger  appetite  (or 
amusement  and  ei:citemoiit.  It  shows  itself  iu  the  in- 
creased love  of  gambling ;  in  the  growing  preference 
for  the  liard  work  of  the  factory,  with  its  free  evenings, 
to  the  lighter  work  but  greater  restraints  of  domestic 
BL'rvice ;  in  the  more  fluctuating  and  iiomudic  chiiructer 
which  domestic  tiervice  lias  itself  assumed.  It  enters, 
us  wc  have  seen,  as  an  important  element  into  the  mi- 
gration of  the  ii<;ricultund  population  to  the  grcut 
tow  lis  ;  and  it  is  very  apparent  in  the  country  district;, 
in  an  incri-jitin;;  di!i|H>:<ition  to  choose  casual  and  irre- 
gular work  at  ooniiKira lively  high  wages  rather  than 
rvgulur  and  constiint  work  at  lower  [hiv,  and  also  in 
u  greatly  increiiseil  ohjtf^tion  nniong  agnoullnral  hi- 
boureni  tu  isohitiun.  which  leads  them  to  ])ri-rer  to  pay 
u  high  rent  for  a  Imd  cutttigc  in  u  village  nilhcr  than  n 

low  rent  for  a  g 1  ciittajn*  on  a  farm.     This  di-siTti<>n 

of  the  farmx  fur  the  village  has  boon  justly  cotifidcrotl 
one  of  the  most  t^ignilioant  facts  in  recent  agricultural 
hixtury.'     On  tJie  other  hand,  education  generally  ]>ro- 

■  flrr  ihi'  v<Tv  lnt<  nutinK  ri~      Ijilwiur  ConiniliiloD  (/>/>*  ami 
port  uf  Mr   W    r.  l.iiilf  on  Ihc      t'iitaf  grporlt. 
•frirDllanil  lalwurrr  li-furr  llw 
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daces  self-respect  It  makes  men  quick  to  peraeive 
and  prompt  to  avail  themaeWes  of  opportanitiea  €(t  im* 
proving  their  position,  and  tlias  tends  to  laiae  and  to 
maintain  the  levels  of  industry.  In  all  the  higlier 
branches,  by  developing  intelligence,  it  increases  pow«r, 
and,  where  a  work  of  difficult  administration  is  re- 
quired, it  is  almost  indispensable.  The  prndenoOy  fore- 
sight, self-control,  and  skill  in  management  wbioh  mra 
essential  for  succrasf nl  co-operative  work  are  not  likely 
to  be  found  in  an  uneducated  class. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  made  about  co-operation 
in  production  apply,  with  little  change,  to  the  vmrions 
schemes  of  profit-sharing  under  which  woricmen  re- 
ceive, in  addition  to  their  wages,  either  a  percentage  on 
the  whole  profits  of  their  work,  or  a  proportion  of  snch 
profits  as  are  made  in  excess  of  a  certain  reserved  limit. 
Schemes  of  this  kind  were  much  advocated  by  the 
Christian  Socialists  in  England,  and  they  have  had 
some  considerable  success.  They  leave  the  manage- 
ment and  risks  in  the  hands  of  the  employer,  who  seeks 
his  profit  in  the  increased  stimulus  given  to  industry, 
in  the  diminished  need  of  su})ervision,  in  a  closer  tie  of 
interest,  binding  the  workman  to  his  business,  in  the 
special  attraction  this  form  of  industry  presents  to  the 
more  eflicient  workmen.  The  bonus  system  is  often 
so  arranged  sis  to  come  gradually  into  openition,  to  take 
the  form  of  provisions  for  old  age,  and  to  depend 
lar^^oly  on  the  len^i^th  of  time  the  workman  ccmtinucs 
in  liis  employment. 

The  various  systems  of  profit-sharing  are  only  appli- 
cable to  a  limited  number  of  industries.  They  work 
best  in  those  which  are  at  once  ])rofitabIc  and  steady, 
and  in  these  they  have  been  widely  adopted,  and  ap- 
pe;ir  to  have  given  a  large  measure  of  satisfaction.  In 
trader  where  profits  arcprecariouK,  violently  fluctuating. 
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und  often,  for  long  periods,  saspeiided,  tliey  are  rarely 
successful.  In  geDeml,  the  trade  unions  dislike  them. 
Uy  estublishing  a.  close  anion  bettreen  tho  employer  and 
his  workmen  tliey  withdraw  the  lutterfrom  trade  union 
influetice ;  and  strong  objections  are  urgM  against 
the  provisions  which  are  intended  to  guurd  against 
strikes,  against  the  minimam  rate  of  profit  which  ia 
often  guaranteed  to  the  employer  before  the  workmen's 
profits  accrue,  against  the  tendency  of  the  syBtem  to 
enconrage  increased  work  and  unequal  rewards,  corre- 
sponding to  diversities  of  industry  and  skill.  The  great 
strike  against  the  South  Metropolitan  Oas  Company, 
in  IS'JO,  was  a  desperate  but  wliolly  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  break  down  this  system.  There  is  so  mncli 
difliculty  and  complexity  in  its  practical  application 
that  thia  form  of  industry  is  never  likely  to  become 
universal;  but  wherever  it  hiis  succeeded  it  tends,  by 
ejtablishing  a  kind  of  indnt^trial  partnership,  to  cnre 
some  of  the  worst  evils  of  our  time.  There  are  said  to 
be  already  seven tj'- seven  profit-shnring  firms  in  Great 
Bnliiin  and  the  Colonies,  with  over  10,000  persons 
cinplnytfl  in  them.'  In  the  rnile<l  Suites,  more  tliun 
UMNKJ  workmen  an-  said  tn  be  admittc<l  (o  a  share  in 
tho  profiunf  the  industries  in  which  they  are  engaged.* 
In  Franee,  also,  (he  sv'stem  has  been  birgely  and 
skilfully  devolo|)ed.  In  spite  of  all  her  politinil  revo- 
lutions, the  French  laws  |>crmittins  eomhinntions  nf 
workmen  are  very  rei-cnt.  It  wan  not  until  18fi4  that 
some  small  anmnni  of  lilterty  %-m  gmnle<l  to  working- 
mon's  eombinationit  and  syiidicnte:).  and  Intde  unions 
were  only  fully  and  formally  uuthorisiil  in  18S4,  It 
must  be  add<il,   too.    that  tlii>ugh    tliey  have   proved 
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actire  and  rciy  belligerent  bodies,  ihej  sn  not  bdievad 
to  compriee  more  than  6  or  7  per  oenL  of  the  Frandh 
working-men.*    On  the  other  hand,  the  laxg«r  nuum- 
facturersy  and  still  more  the  great  indostrial  compsiiic% 
hare  snooeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  nniting  their 
interests  with  those  of  their  workmen,  and  creating  a 
strong  and  healthy  sjrmpathy  between  theoi.    They 
hare  done  so  in  many  ways.    They  have  bailt  cheap 
cottages  for  their  workmen,  in  the  immediate  imgfa- 
boarhood  of  their  work,  and  where  the  workmen  lire 
at  a  distance  they  have  oiganised  a  system  known  ea 
the  '  Economat,'  for  providing  them  with  food  mt  ireiy 
cheap  rates  in  their  pbioes  of  work.  They  have  Utfgely 
supported  saving  bonks,  pension  funds,  and  aomefcinwa 
gratuitous  schools  connected  with  their  woriuL    They 
liave  often  introduced  the  system  of  adding  a  certain 
Iiercentagc  to  Siilarics  after  tiro  or  tliree  years'  service, 
and  granting  special  bonuses  to  workmen  engaged  in 
works  in  M'hich  8]XH;ial  exertions  are  required.     Tbey 
have  p:iven  shares  in  the  profits  of  their  establishments 
niainly  in  the  form  of  Siiving  funds,  increasing  in  pro- 
]H>rtion  to  the  length  of  time  the  workman  remains  in 
his  employment,  and  managed  by  a  joint-committee 
representing  the  employers  and  the  workmen.     They 
have  also  a<lopte4l  the  system  of  filling  vacancies  in 
their  establishments  by  ap|>ointing  chiefly  the  children 
or  other  relatives  of  their  sUifTs.     In  the  large  shops  a 
eommission  of  from  :i  to  .3  )>er  (\*nt.  is  usually  granted 
to  the  assistants  who  si^ll  the  goinls. 

In  all  these  ways  a  strong  co-o])erativc  feeling  and 
interest  is  cn»ateti.and  industry  nnvives  a  new  impulse 
and  a  new  stability.    It  is  observed  that  this  system,  like 


I  Report  om  the  RetntiomB  betwrtn  Capital  and  lA^bour  im  Framre 
(Ffin-ifHi  OflHcv,  ImJIJi,  jk  rt. 
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80  many  other  influences,  works  in  the  direction  of  large 
industries.  The  great  company  or  the  great  manufac- 
turer can  do  these  things,  but  not  the  small  employer. 
In  the  words  of  a  valuable  Government  report,  '  the 
owners  of  large  private  concerns,  either  by  personal 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  their  men,  or  by  a  judi- 
cious distribution  of  annual  gratuities,  have  generally 
succeeded  in  retaining  a  stafl!  of  able  and  fairly  con- 
tented workmen  ;  but  the  small  employers,  on  whom 
very  often  the  worst,  and  consequently  the  most  dis- 
contented wage-earners  filter  down,  have  not  been  so 
successful.  Often  their  circumstances  prevent  their 
doing  more  than  just  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages, 
and  their  engrossing  sympathy  for  their  own  wants  and 
difficulties  is  a  hindrance  to  their  sympathising  with 
the  complaints  of  those  they  employ  .  .  .  and  this  in 
a  measure  accounts  for  the  hatred  existing  towards  the 
petit  bourgeois.* 

A  natural  consequence  is  that  the  best  workmen 
prefer  to  work  under  a  company  or  in  a  large  firm, 
and,  when  the  system  I  have  described  proves  success- 
ful, they  are  usually  completely  alienated  from  trade 
union  polities.  '  Workmen  who  join  profit-sliaring 
establishments/  it  is  said,  *  desert  the  army  of  labour, 
and  declare  war  on  the  syndicates.' ' 

In  addition  to  profit-sharing,  there  are  various  other 
ex|>edient<i  for  connecting  the  interests  of  employer  and 
employed,  and  preventing  ruinous  tnule  quarrels. 
There  is  the  sliding-scale  system,  according  to  M'hicli 
wages  are  mlvaiice<I  or  diminished   on   a   recognised 

'  Report  on  the  Relatiemt  he-  by  Sir  CondU*  Stcphf^n,  iriven  ao 

ttreem   Capital  and   Labour  in  excfllent  a(*rount  uf  Uliour  r%- 

Prance  (Fon'ifrn   < Hiiro,   lMt»2\  Utiooii    in    FniiH'i*.      Coiii|mhv 

|«l».  I7-1M.     TUxn  T«»ry  intorcut-  Gnyot.  An  Tyrannie  Soeiaiitte^ 

in;;  rrport,  whicli  was  drawn  up  pp.' 232-34. 
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aoale,  in  proportion  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  prioes.  It 
has  prevailed  largely  in  England  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  coal  indaatries, 
and,  in  a  l^s  degree,  in  the  manufactures  of  laoe  and 
hosiery.^  There  is  the  system  of  piece-work,  which 
exists,  though  in  very  fluctuating  proportions^  in 
many  industries,  and  which,  heyond  all  others,  estab- 
lishes a  fair  proportion  between  wages  and  production, 
and  furnishes  strong  incentives  to  industry  and  ambi- 
tion. There  is  the  system  of  paying  work  by  the  hour, 
giving  the  workmen  large  liberty  of  lengthening  or 
diortening  their  day.  Great  efforts  have  also  been 
nmde  to  substitute  in  industrial  conflicts  arbitration 
for  strikes.  Conciliation  boards  and  arbitration  boards^ 
on  which  both  parties  in  the  dispute  are  represented, 
and  which  consist  of  men  in  whoso  judicial  qualities 
both  parties  have  contidcnce,  have  attempted,  with 
great  success,  to  prevent  and  to  terminate  strikes. 
Sometimes  these  boards  arc  permanent  bodies.  The 
North  of  England  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion for  the  Manufactured  Iron  Trade,  which  was 
founded  in  18G9,  has  been  the  most  successful,  and  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  shown  itself  very 
useful  and  active  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  said  that 
some  3,000  disputes  in  the  Northumberland  coal  trade 
have  been  settled  by  joint  committees.' 

The  example  has  lH*en  chiefly  set  by  France,  where, 
as  earl}'  as  the  reign  of  the  Greit  Xapole<m,  concilia- 
tion boards  were  establi:;hed,  under  tlic  name  of  Con- 
fteilsde  Prud'hommes,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  dis- 
putes about  the  terms  of  labour  compacts.  Each  of 
them  is  divided  into  a  burciiu  of  conciliation  and  a 
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bureau  of  judgment,  or,  as  we  should  say,  of  arbitra- 
tion. They  are  instituted,  at  the  initiative  of  the  lo- 
cal chamber  of  commerce,  by  Government  decree,  and 
they  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  employers  and  work- 
men, with  a  president  and  vice-president,  who  were 
once  appointed  by  the  Government,  but  are  now  elected 
by  the  body  itself.  The  success  of  these  bodies  has 
been  very  remarkable.  From  30,000  to  45,000  cases 
are  said  to  be  annually  brought  before  them,  and  in 
about  70  per  cent,  of  these  cases  they  succeed  in  re- 
conciling the  disputants.*  In  Belgium,  Austria,  and 
Germany,  also,  there  are  elaborate  provisions  for  set- 
tling labour  disputes. 

In  England,  an  Act  was  passed,  in  1867,  authorising 
the  Secretary  of  State,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
grunt  a  license  for  the  formation  of  councils  much  like 
those  in  France,  and,  while  strictly  limiting  the  sub- 
jects on  which  they  might  pronounce,  it  gave  them 
powers  of  enforcing  their  awards  ;  but  this  Act,  as  well 
as  a  later  one  which  was  carried  in  187*^,  apjKSirs  to 
have  l)een  a  dead-letter,  and  conciliation  and  arbitration 
boards  of  a  purely  voluntary  character  have  been  found 
most  acceptable,  both  to  employers  and  workmen. 
They  have  greatly  multiplied,  and  boards  of  this  kind, 
consisting  of  equal  numl>ors  of  employers  and  work- 
men, have  been  established  in  a  great  variety  of  trades. 
IVrhaps  the  most  useful  service  rendered  by  the 
(Jovornment  in  this  field  is  the  rollection  of  a  large 
amount  of  accurate  statistical  information  about  the 
condition  of  work  and  wages  in  many  countries. 

In  all  these  ways  much  has  been  d<me  to  mitigate 
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class  antagonism  in  indnstrial  life.  Maeh,  too^  is  done 
by  the  Go?emment  to  encourage  thrift  in  the  shape  of 
savings  banks  and  kindred  institations,  whidh  bridge 
o?er  the  chasm  between  the  wage-earning  and  the  wege- 
paying  classes,  extend  to  the  working-dasa  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  the  national  credit,  and,  by  making  tiieir 
savings  a  portion  of  the  National  Debt,  bl«id  their  in- 
terests very  closely  with  the  great  property  Interests  of 
the  nation* 

In  France,  and  in  several  other  Continental  oonnteies, 
one  great  safeguard  of  property  lies  in  the  ezteiudTe 
subdivision  of  land,  which  raises  up  a  bulwark  againat 
which  Anarchist  and  Socialist  passions  dash  in  Taiiu 
In  England  this  bulwark  does  not  exist,  for,  altboagh 
the  le^  owners  have  been  shown  to  be  a  mnoh  larger 
body  than  had  been  frequently  alleged,  and  althongh 
tlie  real  owners,  who  hold  charges  on  the  land,  are 
very  numerous,  the  ostensible  ownership  of  the  soil  is 
in  tlie  hands  of  a  com|)<irativcly  small  class,  whose  poli- 
tical power  has  greatly  diminished.  If  the  agricultural 
interest  had  been  as  powerful  in  England  as  in  France, 
English  legislation  would  probably  have  taken  a  some- 
what different  course  during  the  last  half-century,  and, 
amid  the  ruinous  depression  through  which  English 
agriculture  is  fast  withering  away,  the  inadequacy  of 
its  political  representation  lias  become  a  great  national 
evil.  Extensions  of  the  suffrage  have  not  improved  it. 
They  have  left  tiie  relative  importance  of  town  and 
country  unchanged,  and,  by  crciiting  or  deepening 
divisions  between  labourers  and  farmers,  between 
Churchmen  and  Nonconformists,  they  have  rather 
weakened  than  8trengthene<I  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture. Nothing,  I  tliink,  can  be  clearer  than  that, 
in  a  democratic  State,  land  should  be  in  manv  hands. 
In  this  way  only  can  it  exercise  its  legitimate  influence. 
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and  secure  itself  from  injustice  and  extortion.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  possible,  in  the  existing  conditions  of 
English  life,  to  defend  with  success  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture in  case  of  intestacy,  and  it  is  extremely  desi- 
rable that  all  legal  restrictions  and  obstacles  that  make 
the  division  of  land  and  its  sale  in  small  quantities  diffi- 
cult and  ex])ensivey  should  be  swept  away. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  old  laws  favour- 
ing agglomerations  of  land  should  be  looked  on  as  acts 
of  injustice  or  tyranny.  They  were  intended  to  main- 
tain in  England  a  governing  class  who  could  be  trusted 
to  administer,  for  the  most  part  gratuitously,  county 
business,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  with  honesty  and  dignity.  In  spite  of  many 
shortcomings,  this  end  was  attained,  and,  under  the 
government  of  her  gentry,  the  English  nation  in  its 
long  and  chequered  past  has  achieved  as  large  an 
amount  of  freedom,  of  greatness,  of  honest  administra- 
tion, and  of  internal  pros])erity,  as  any  nation  in 
modem  history.  Nor  is  it  tnie  that  the  interests  of 
the  poor  have  been  largely  or  consciously  sacrificed. 
Cases  may,  no  doubt,  be  cited  in  English  history  in 
which  class  interest  had  an  undue  power  in  legislation, 
and  things  have  been  done  in  the  past  which  cannot 
be  jnstitied  if  measured  bv  nineteonth-centurv  stan- 
dards  ;  but  still,  in  every  period  of  her  history,  England 
can  well  l)ear  a  comparison  with  the  most  favoure<1  na- 
tions of  the  Continent.  It  would  be  difficult  or  im- 
]M)ssible  to  find  any  countr}'  in  Europe  in  which  the 
gononil  level  of  prosperity  has  been  higher,  the  taxa- 
tion more  equitable,  and  the  relations  of  clai^ses  more 
hesilthy. 

The  old  order,  however,  baa  manifestly  changed, 
and  the  groat  agglomerations  of  property,  which  wore 
once  so  closely  connected  with  the  prevailing  iw»litic*al 
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type^  hare  become  a  sonroe  of  politiGiil  veaknaas  and 
danger.    The  qaeetion  how  far  it  is  likely  that  Englidi 
aoil  will  be  more  subdivided  tlum  at  preamt  in  one  of 
great  difficulty  and  complexity.    The  ayitem  of  oom- 
pulsory  equal  division  which,  under  the  infloenoe  of 
the  Code  Napoleon,  has  spread  so  widely  over  Europe, 
has  taken  no  root  in  either  English  or  American  pablic 
opinion.    Traditional  habits  and  ideas  thnmghoat  the 
English-speaking  world  are  strongly  opposed  to    it, 
while  the  revolntionary  party  would  probably  dialike 
it,  as  strengthening  the  sentiment  of  hereditary  pro- 
perty, and  the  rights  of  the  family  as  against  the  daiina 
of  the  community.    If  agriculture  in  England  waro 
prosperous,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  possible  that  it 
would  take  the  form  of  a  peasant-proprietary.     The 
two  forms  in  which  such  a  tenure  of  land  is  most  profit- 
able are  vineyards  and  market-gardening ;  but  tlie  first 
does  not  exist  in  England,  and,  in  tlie  face  of  foreign 
competition,  the  second  can  never  play  more  than  a 
very  subsidiary  pert  in    English  agriculture ;   while 
pasture,  into  which  England  is  more  and  more  turn- 
ing, is  not  adapted  for  small  farms. 

The  disapjKMirancc  of  the  yeomanry,  which  is  so 
often,  and  in  some  respects  so  justly,  lamented,  was 
not  in  any  perceptible  degree  due  to  the  laws  of  entail 
and  primogeniture,  and  was,  probably,  only  slightly 
accelerated  by  the  enclosure  of  common  land.  It  was 
mainly  due  to  irresistible  economical  forces,  which  I 
have  already  traced,  and  which  were  closely  connected 
with  the  growth  of  manufactures.  AVhen  the  small  pro- 
prietor found  that  he  could  greatly  increase  his  income 
by  selling  his  farm  and  investing  the  proceeds  in  trade, 
or  by  selling  his  farm,  renting  it  from  the  purchaser, 
and  en)))loying  his  Ciipital  in  stocking  it,  one  or  other 
of  those  courses  was  certain  to  be  followeil.    In  our  own 
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day,  if  the  owiiership  of  laud  is  not  widely  diffused 
among  the  farming  classes,  this  is  much  more  due  to 
the  absence  of  all  wish  on  their  part  to  huy  than  to 
any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  sell. 
The  political  arguments  in  favour  of  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary are,  indeed,  even  now  fur  more  powerful  than 
either  the  social  or  the  economic  ones. 

In  Ireland,  as  ia  well  known,  great  efforts  are  made 
to  create  such  a  proprietary ;  but  the  conditions  of  Ire- 
land are  unlike  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  civilised 
globe.  It  has  been  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  break  down,  by  almost  annual  Acts,  the  obli- 
gatioti  of  contracts,  and  the  existing  ownership  of  land 
luis  been  rendered  so  insecure,  the  politiciil  )K)wer  at- 
taclicd  to  it  has  been  so  effectually  dcstroyeil,  and  the 
inllucnces  tending  to  anarchy  and  condscatiDn  have 
been  made  so  powerful,  tliut  most  good  judges  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  to  force  into 
existence  by  strong  legislative  measures  a  new  social 
ty|)e,  which  may,  {lerhaps,  iK)ssess  some  elements  of 
stabilitv  and  conservatism.  In  order  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject  the  national  credit  has  been  nuule  uhc  of  in  i^udni 
way  that  a  tenant  is  enabled  to  purcliose  his  farm  with- 
out making  the  smallest  sacrifice  for  that  object,  tlie 
wiiole  sum  being  advanced  by  the  (lovernmont,  and 
advanced  on  such  terms  that  the  tenant  in  only  obligoil 
to  pay  for  a  limited  number  of  years  a  sum  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  loss  than  his  present  rent.  In  other  words, 
a  man  whose  rent  has  been  fixe<l  bv  the  Land  (*ourt  at 
1(K)/.  a  year  can  purchase  his  farm  by  paying,  insti*ad  of 
tliat  sum,  70/.  or  80/.  a  year  for  forty-nine  yeais.  The 
arrangement  sounds  more  like  burlesque  than  rierious 
legislation  ;  but  the  lK»lief  that  iwilitiral  ]ireHiure  can 
obtain  still  lietter  terms  for  the  tenant,  and  that  fur- 
ther confiscatory  legislation  may  still  more  dejireiiate 
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the  value  of  land  to  the  owner  who  has  inherited  it,  or 
purchased  it  in  the  open  market,  has  taken  such  deep 
root  in  Ireland  that  the  tenants  have  shown  little  alac- 
rity to  avail  themselves  of  their  new  privilege. 

What  may  be  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  attempt  to 
govern  a  country  in  complete  defiance  of  all  received 
economical  principles  remains  to  be  seen.    The  future 
must  show  whether  a  large  peasant  proprietary  can  be 
not  only  called  into  existence,  but  permanently  main- 
tained, under  these  conditions,  and  whether  it  will  prove 
the  loyal  and  conservative  element  that  English  politi- 
cians believe.    According  to  all  past  experience,  peasant 
proprietors  rarely  succeed,  except  when  they  possess 
something  more  than  an  average  measure  of  industrial 
qualities,  and  the  Irish  purchase  laws  give  no  preference 
to  the  energetic,  the  industrious  and  the  thrifty.     On 
tlie  contrary,  it  is  very  often  the  farmer  wlio  is  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  who  is  most  eager  to  buy,  in  onler 
to  reduce  his  annual  charge.     The  tendency  of  the  new 
proprietors  to  mortgage,  to  sublet,  and  to  subdivide,  is 
already  manifest,  and  some  of  tlic  best  judges  of  Irish 
affairs,  who  look  beyond  the  present  generation,  are 
very  despondent  about  the  future.     They  believe  that 
a  peasant  proprietary  csilled  into  existence  suddenly  and 
artificially,  with  no  discrimination  in  favour  of  tlie  bet- 
ter class,  in  a  country  where  indiistriul  qualities  arc 
very  low,  and  where  tlie  strongest  wish  of  the  farmer  is 
cither  to  divide  his  farm  among  liis  cliildren,  or  to  bur- 
den it  with  equal  mortgages  for  tlieir  benefit,'  must 
eventually  lead  to  economic  niin,  to  iaUil  subdivision, 
to  crushing  charges  on  hind.     Tlie  new  policy  must 
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also,  they  contend,  almost  wholly  withdraw  from  the 
country  life,  where  it  is  peciiliurly  needed,  the  civilieiiig 
and  guidiog  influence  of  a  resident  gentry.  Whether 
or  not  these  apprehensions  are  exaggerated  time  only 
can  show.  Two  predictions  may,  I  think,  with  some 
confidence  be  made.  The  one  is,  that  the  transforma- 
tion is  likely  to  be  most  successful  if  it  is  gradually 
effected.  The  other  is,  that  a  great  part  of  the  influ- 
ence once  possessed  by  the  landlord  will,  under  the  new 
conditions,  pass  to  the  money-lender. 

We  may,  perhaps,  derive  more  instructive  facta  bear- 
ing on  the  probable  future  of  English  land  from  the  ex- 
ample of  what  is  taking  place  in  Xew  England  and  some 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  competi- 
tion of  American  wheat,  which  has  ruined  agricultnre 
orer  a  great  part  of  England,  is  felt  witli  still  greater 
force  in  Xew  England  and  Xew  York,  where  the  over- 
whelming influx  of  the  products  of  the  Western  States 
has  beaten  down  most  prices  to  un remunerative  levels. 
The  first  resnlt  has  been  a  great  removal  of  popula- 
tion from  the  countr}'  to  the  towns.  Tlie  second  has 
been  a  large  diminution  of  the  number  of  farms.  In 
Massachusetts  alone  there  were,  in  ISIK),  1,4G1  aban- 
doned farms.  In  the  State  of  Xew  York  there  were,  in 
I8!K),  1C,1US  fewer  farms  than  in  1880.  At  the  same 
time  the  xtcady  tendency  eocnis  to  be  to  larger  farms, 
worked  us  miicit  us  possible  by  lulmur-siiving  niacliinery, 
and  exhibiting  n  much  greater  varictv  of  funning  than 
in  the  ]iust.  Markel-^inlcning  and  trtv-pluiiting  M-eni 
to  have  rapiilly  increu^,  and  niUL-li  inferior  hind  haa 
gone  out  of  cultivation.  In  Maine,  n-hich  is  cidled 
'  the  Lumber  8ute,'  scarcely  a  tiiird  of  the  State  is  oc- 
cupied by  farms,  and  more  than  half  of  the  farms  are 
under  wuo<l.  While  the  old  farmers  of  Xew  Kngland, 
who  were  once  the  backbone  of  these  .States,  are  mov- 
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ing  in  great  nnmben  to  the  towns,  thef  an  in  aome 
districts  largely  replsoed  by  foreigneis— chiefly  FicwJi 
Canadians,  who  are  aoonstomed  to  more  eoonomionl 
habits  and  a  loww  standard  of  comfort 

Land  in  all  these  States  has  always  been  coltivmled 
chiefly  by  its  owners,  bnt  it  is  a  remarkable  tmst  that 
there  appears  to  have  been  during  flie  period  of  depres- 
sion some  moTcment  in  New  Kngland  towards  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  rented  fiums.    In  1880,  91*8  per  cent, 
of  the  farms  were  cnltivated  by  their  owners;  in  1890, 
only  85  per  cent.*    In  general,  all  fanning  in  the  United 
States  is  condacted  on  a  mndi  larger  soile  than  in  the 
peasant-proprietor  ooantries  of  Enrope.    In  the  words 
of  the  British  Ambassador  in  the  United  States, «  With 
a  Terr  few  isolated  exceptions,  there  does  not  exist  in  the 
United  States  tlie  class  of  peasant  proprietors  as  under- 
stood in  Knroj)e:in  countries.     There  are  to  be  found 
in  iigricultural  districts  a  few  fanners  whose  farms 
arc  of  only  twenty  acres  or  thereabouts,  but  the  term 
peasant  proprietors  could  not  in  any  way  be  applied  to 
tlicni/* 

A  series  of  reports  were  presented  to  Parliament  in 
18*J1,  dniwn  up  by  tlie  different  British  diplomatists  iu 
the  countries  to  whicli  they  were  accredited,  relating 
to  tlie  increase  or  diminution  of  the  number  of  peasant 
proprietors,  and  of  the  debts  with  which  they  were 
bunlened  during  tlie  preceding  twenty  years,  but  the 
evidence  accumulated  is  so  imiierfect  and  conflicting 
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that  it  scarcely  authorises  us  to  draw  any  fixed  conclu- 
sion. Thus,  it  was  shown  that  in  that  portion  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  where  the  peasant  properties  are  large 
and  seldom  divided  there  is  a  far  higher  level  of  culti- 
vation and  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  debt  than  in  tlie 
part  where  the  system  of  small  farms  and  constant 
division  prevails.  In  the  German  Empire,  where  the 
habit  of  letting  farms  is  seldom  practised,  except  on 
princely  estates,  and  where  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  estates  are  managed  by  their  owners,  there  is  de- 
cisive evidence  that  the  farmers  wlio  have  suffered  least 
by  the  long  period  of  depreciation  are  those  who  are  the 
owners  of  what  are  termed  middle-sized  farms,  whicli 
range  from  about  18  to  about  370  acres,  and  are  proba- 
bly, on  an  average,  a  little  more  than  GO  acres. 

In  France,  the  number  of  persons  cultivating  their 
own  land  is  believed  to  have  increased  during  the  last 
twenty  years  by  rather  less  than  ^  \)er  cent.,  but  there 
has  been  a  large  diminution  in  the  number  of  farm- 
servants.  Tiiere  has  been  a  considerable  movement  of 
])opuIation,  botli  from  agricultural  and  productive  in- 
dustry, to  commercial  and  tran8|)ort  occupations.  The 
larger  farms  tend  to  increase,  but  the  general  average 
size  of  the  plots  of  land  cultivated  is  diminishing. 
Most  of  the  peaisant  proprietors  have  very  small  hold- 
ings, but  most  of  the  land  of  France  belongs  to  the 
proprietors  of  farms  ranging  from  23  to  115  acres. 
Ai>out  78  ]>er  cent,  of  the  rural  owners  themselves  till 
the  land  thoy  own  or  occupy.  The  author  of  the  re- 
{M)rt  expresses  his  belief  that,  owing  to  '  the  intensely 
frugal  habits 'of  the  French  ]>easantry,  their  indebted 
ne$s  has  not  increased,  but  rather  diminished,  during 
the  hu?t  twentv  vears.  This  statement,  however,  seems 
to  rest  chiefly  on  conje<^ture,  as  tlien*  are  no  available 
st;itistics,  and  it  is  cjuite  inronslstcnt  with  the  exjieri- 
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eno6  of  oil  other  ooontries  where  the  system  of  pmtinf 
proprietorship  exists. 

In  the  smaller  countries  the  eyidence  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing  debt  is  very  great,  and  in  some  of  the  counlriea 
where  peasant  proprietorship  is  most  extended  the  dis- 
tress has  been  extremely  acnte.    In  Belginm^  almost 
the  only  peasant  proprietors  who  were  not  poorer  in 
1890  than  in  1880  were  said  to  be  fonnd  among^  the 
▼ery  smallest  and  poorest,  who  employ  no  hired  latwar, 
and  cnlti?ate  their  own  land  with  their  own  children. 
In  the  Netherlands  the  only  accurate  statistice  on  the 
subject  appear  to  be  for  the  fire  years  from  188S  to 
1887  inclasive,  and  they  are  certainly  abundantly  sig- 
nificant   In  that  time  the  unredeemed  mortgagee  of 
the  peasant  proprietors  nearly  doubled,  haring  risen 
from  80,000/.  to  158,000/.,  and  while  the  number  of  the 
very  small  farms  not  exceeding  2|  acres  has  increased, 
there  has  been  a  considemble  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  rent-paying  farmers. 

In  some  parts  of  Switzerland  the  number  of  peasant 
proprietors  has  gresitly  declined,  but  in  the  whole 
country  it  is  believed  to  have  considerably  increased. 
This,  however,  is  no  real  proof  of  the  success  of  the 
system,  for  it  is  largely  due  to  the  much  smaller  num- 
ber of  peasant  proprietors  who  now  buy  up  neigh- 
bouring farms,  and  also  to  the  marked  tendency  to 
break  up  tlie  common  laiid^^.  In  Switzerland,  as  in 
nearly  all  other  countries,  there  has  lioen  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  tlie  debt  of  the  peasant  proprietors  during  the 
last  thirtv  vears,  and  if  it  is  not  checked  it  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  the  report,  seriously  endanger 
their  position.  Much  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
about  the  Scandinavian  countries,  in  which  the  system 
of  ]>ea8ant  proprietors  is  ]K)pular,  and  works  welK  and 
is  encouraged  by  several  special  laws.     In  Denmark* 
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during  the  last  forty  years^  the  debt  has  increased  from 
about  25  to  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
landed  properties. 

These  facts  do  not  seem  to  me  to  point  to  any  gene- 
ral movement  in  iavour  of  peasant  proprietors.  At  the 
same  time,  in  England  laud  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be 
held  by  a  larger  number  of  persons  than  at  present. 
The  laws  that  favoured  its  agglomeration  have  been 
repealed,  and  nearly  all  the  social,  political  aud  eco- 
nomical motives  that  led  to  it  have  either  passed  away 
or  greatly  diminished.  If  under  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  agricultural  depression  and  Radical  finance  the 
greut  historical  properties  come  frequently  into  the 
market,  it  is  probable  that  the  new  millionaires  will 
often  prefer  to  purchase  a  great  place  unincumbered 
by  large  tracts  of  farming-land,  which  now  add  little  to 
the  power  or  the  social  consequence  of  the  purchaser. 

Several  important  Acts  have  been  passed  within  the 
liist  few  years  for  the  puriK)se  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and,  if  possible, 
checking  their  migration  to  the  towns.  Sanitary  au- 
tiiorities  and  county  councils  have  obtained  large 
I>owcrs  of  closing  or  removing  insanitary  dwellings, 
acquiring  sites,  and  building  houses  for  the  working 
chisscs.  In  Ix>ndon  and  several  of  the  great  provincial 
towns  these  |K)wers  have  been  largely  exercised,  and 
they  have  also,  in  some  degree,  been  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Under  an  Act  of 
1887  allotments  have  been  multiplied,  and  the  Small 
Holdings  Act  of  1892  attempte<l  to  create  a  jieasant 
pro])rictary  on  the  lines  of  the  Irish  Purchase  Act,  by 
enabling  the  county  councils  to  lend  public  money  on 
certain  conditions  to  small  farmers  for  the  purchase 
of  their  farms.  Legislation  of  this  kind  is  the  first 
fruit  of  the  extension  of  Uie  suffrage  to  the  agricul* 
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ready  mentioned  the  attempt  of  tlie  Ikltinicipality  of 
PurU  to  prevent  it.  It  is  poseible — though  tlie  aagges- 
tion  can  onlj  be  thrown  out  aa  one  of  distant  and  un- 
certain conjectnre — that  the  progresa  of  science  may 
some  day  bring  back  to  the  country  districts  a  larger 
portion  of  their  old  industries.  If  electricity  becomes 
a  cheap  and  easily  managed  motor  force,  it  may  make 
it  possible  to  do  many  things  in  the  cottage  which  can 
now  only  be  done  in  the  factory. 

There  is  one  form  of  agglomerated  property  which 
probably  endangers  the  security  of  property  in  England 
much  more  than  the  great  contitry  estates.  It  is  the 
vast  town  properties,  which  are  in  England  in  a  very  few 
hands,  and  which,  being  let  at  long  leases,  have  risen 
enormously  in  value,  oning  to  the  general  prosperity 
and  efTorts  of  the  community.  Few  jtcrsons  who  have 
watched  the  Radical  and  Socialist  tendencies  of  modem 
times  can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  is  this  form  of  pro- 
perty which  lias  provi-d  most  invidions,  and  which 
lends  itself  most  readily  to  socialistic  attacks.  The 
immense  increase  of  value,  which  is  not  doe  to  any  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  the  owner;  the  power  which  n 
selfish  or  unwise  owner  may  exercise  in  obstrncting  the 
development  of  the  community ;  the  bad  effects  of  the 
lcn»hold  system,  in  producing  buildings  calculated  to 
lust  little  longer  than  the  period  of  a  Ica^,  are  keenly 
fi-ll.  and  schemes  for  the  special  taxation  of  such  pro- 
perties, nnd  for  a  oompntitory  transformation  of  Ivasc- 
iiolds  into  freeholds,  are  acqniring  much  favour.  It 
is  greiitly  to  be  wished  that  the  large  town  landlords 
wonid  generally  follow  the  example  which  has  been  set 
by  a  few  mrmbem  of  their  class,  and  make  it  their 
policy  to  convert,  on  e<|Uitable  terms,  their  long  leases 
into  freeholds.  Few  things  would  do  so  much  (o 
strengthen  property  in  England  as  the  existence  of  t 


i.ne  more  intelligent  Socialiets 
about  its  effects.      It  is  a  charac 
gels,  the  chief  disciple  of  Murx,  w 
opponents  of  the  policy  of  mak. 
the  owner  of  liia  kouae,  and,  if  he 
of  a  Bmall  garden.     This    Bnge 
'  boargeois '  Bolation  of  the  Ubon 
noanoed  it  as  the  infamous  denot 
ba;  bbour  cheap,  as  a  cause  of  b( 
ing  man,  and  a  misforttine  for  his  i 
qnarter  is  the  idea  of  a  peasant  pi 
liked  than  among  the  disciples  of  Jil 

In  considering  the  ncnt«nea  wb: 
hare  assumed  in  modern  dajv,  »  li 
assigned  to  moral  causes.  The  inei 
are  undoubtedly  felt  much  mora  I 
past.  The  agglomeration  of  men  i 
the  sharp  division  of  those  towns  I 
the  rich  and  the  quarters  of  the  pool 
relief  the  too  frequent  contrasts  b( 
luxury  and  struggling  misery.  Edac 
eiicd  among  the  ])oor  the  sense  of  tb 
and  by  increasing  self-respect  and 
Mid  wants  it  raises  the  bIjii«i~~>  -' 
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up,  among  large  classes,  of  old  religious  beliefs  has 
given  an  additional  impulse  to  the  restlessness  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  when  the  ho})e  of  a  future  world  no  long- 
er supplies  a  vivid  and  strongly  realised  consolation 
amidst  the  miseries  of  life,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  desire  to  obtain  the  best  things  of  this  world  should 
attain  a  passionate  foi*ce.  And  all  this  restlessness 
concurs  with  the  unexampled  opportunities  for  agita- 
tion which  the  conditions  of  modem  life  afford,  with 
the  growth  of  a  great  popular  press  which  represents, 
echoes,  re-echoes,  and  intensifies  every  discontent. 

It  concurs  also  with  the  new  sense  of  power,  the 
new  vistas  of  untried  possibilities,  which  triumphant 
democracy  has  o))ened  to  the  poor.  Nearly  all  the 
wide  legislative  movements  I  have  enumerated  are 
attempts  to  realise  quickly  and  by  compulsory  action 
changes  which,  under  the  system  of  unrestricted  free- 
dom, had  been  steadily  growing.  Building  societies 
and  artisans'  dwelling  companies  have  anticipated 
legislative  and  municip.'il  action  in  providing  sanitary 
houses  for  the  working  classes,  and  they  have  succeeded 
in  making  their  enterprises  thoroughly  remunerative. 
I'ensions  for  old  age  and  iniirmity,  and  insurance 
against  accidents,  have  long  been  leading  features  of 
unobtrusive  provident  8oc*ieties,  working  without  any 
compulsory  powers,  and  resting  U]>on  a  sound  com- 
mercial basis.  Uy  voluntary  co-o|>eration  and  voluntary 
iKirgaining,  unassistc^l  by  law,  trade  unions  have  sui*- 
cce<le<l  in  obtaining  over  large  areas,  and  wherever  it  is 
economically  proH table,  nearly  all  those  lx)ons  which 
legislators  are  now  as^ked  to  enforce  by  law.  But 
swifter  and  larger  changes  arc  demanded  by  the  new 
democracy,  and  they  are  pursue<l  often  with  effects 
which  their  authors  had  neither  foreseen  nor  do- 
si  retl. 

VOL.  II.  33 


_  ...uL.iuuu  uy  tiie  lUeals  ( 
intros|)<>ctive  faitli  lius  lost  much  of  it 
pliilaiitliropic  side  of  religion  tias  cer 
eiied.  Morality  is  looked  upon  much  1 
reatrictious  aud  prohibitions  than  as  . 
impelling  mau  to  active  dnties,  and  c 
by  nsefnl  serrice  to  mankind.  The  no 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  is  more  atn 
there  is  agesniiie  and  growing  dear 
spheres  of  opportunity  and  the  great  soi 
pleaanre  more  largely  to  the  poor. 

Much  in  this  direction  has  been  done, 
great  inTentioos  of  modem  times  and 
coarse  of  economical  and  moral  growtl 
also  throagh  the  action  of  wise  le^jfislt 
interested  philanthropy.  Education  in 
forms  has  been  widely  diffused.  Pid 
museums,  libraries,  more  suuiptuons  tl»] 
aire  could  collect,  are  the  common  pr 
nution,  and  gratuitouslr  open  to  all  clu 
ble  institutions,  corichcd  by  the  bcnefac 
generations,  and  growing  in  full  prop 
growth  of  capital,  bring  the  l>est  medica 
appliances  within  the  reach  of  the  poor, 
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and  wealth  tlirown  open  to  ability  in  ever;  rank  ;  and 
while  the  decline  of  panporisni  nnd  crime,  the  riBe  of 
wages,  the  prolongation  of  life,  and  the  ehortening  of 
work  houra,  attest  the  snbstiiiitiul  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  tho  poor,  tliQ  runge,  variety  and  clieapuess 
of  amusements  hare  greutly  increased. 

The  picture,  it  is  true,  is  not  UDchequercd.  The 
land  has  become  overcrowded.  The  strain  of  competi- 
tton  in  many  forms  has  grown  more  intense.  T'be  con- 
ditions of  modem  iadnstry  bring  with  tbem  vast  and 
frequent  flnctnations,  which  increase  the  great  evil  of 
unemployed  labour.  Among  the  very  poorest,  misery 
is  probably  as  acute  us  it  has  ever  been.  It  is  also  true 
tiiat  many  of  the  forms  of  plensuro  which  gave  Eng- 
land the  title  of  '  merrie  England '  have  passed  away 
or  greatly  diminished  througli  changed  conditions  of 
life,  tlirongli  cliangcs  of  tastes,  manners  and  beliefs. 
But  for  these  lust  losaea,  at  least,  the  printing  press 
and  the  railway  furnish  ample  compensation,  and  who- 
ever will  bo  at  the  pains  to  analyso  the  plcnanres  of 
rich  and  poor  will  probably  be  struck  with  the  enor- 
mous proportion  that  niur  be  directly  or  indirectly 
traced  to  their  influence. 

Envy  is  not  a  cliuniclcri^tic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
democracies  at  either  side  of  tlio  Atlantic,  and  I  do 
not  believe  thut  wculth  lionmirably  acquired  and  wisely, 
usefully  and  generously  omploye<t,  u  ever  likely  to  be 
really  un|K)pular  among  them.  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
they  will  ever  to  a  large  extent  adopt  tho  doctrine 
which  is  now  so  indnstrionsly  propagated,  that  there  is 
Boinetliing  immoral,  and  injurious  to  society,  in  living 
on  an  uneurnod  income,  or.  in  other  wonla,  on  in- 
herited pru]>erty.  The  number  of  men  who  arc  able 
to  do  so  form,  evi-n  in  the  ri<-h<'st  counlritii,  but  a  amull 
fraction  of  the  {wpulation,  and  many  of  tlio  moat  uw- 
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fnl  and  indoBfarioos  Urm  maybe  found mmoii|f 
To  thu  class  belonged  WiUiam  Wflberf oroe^  and  Jolm 
Howard,  and  Lord  ShafteBbuiy,  and  coontlev  othar 
philanthropistSy  whose  seirioeB  to  ntanlrind  can  hmtdlj 
be  oTerpraised.     Great  inherited  propertiea  oaoallj 
cany  with  them  huge  and  naef  ol  administimtiva  dutiei^ 
and  no  cfaus  of  men  in  England  hare^  on  the  whok^ 
lived  better  lifes,  and  contribated  more  to  the  nal 
well-being  of  the  c<Hnmanitj,  than  the  lam  w«althj 
ooontry  gentlemen  who,  oontenting  thonaelireB  with 
the  modemte  incomes  they  inhmted^  liTed  npoti  tbair 
estates,  administering  county  bnsinesB^  and  improTiny 
in  countless  ways  the  condition  of  their  traants  and  of 
their  ndghbonrs.    It  might  hafo  been  better  for  thoao 
men,  but  it  would  certainly  not  have  been  better  for 
the  commnnitjy  if  they  had  thrown  themselTes  more 
generally  into  the  already  OTorcrowded  paths  of  profes- 
sional life,  displaced  {)oorer  men  who  were  struggling 
for  its  prizes,  or  secured  for  themselves  a  larger  num- 
ber of  coveted  Goveniment  appointments,  paid  for  out 
of  the  taxation  of  tlie  nation. 

The  impulse  of  ambition  may  be  sufficiently  trusted 
to  ini]>el  rich  men  of  extraordinary  abilities  to  the  de- 
velopment of  their  powers,  and  it  is  certainly  no  disad- 
vantage to  the  world  if  their  circumstances  and  their 
aptitudes  combine  to  lead  them  to  paths  from  which 
they  never  could  have  derived  a  livelihood.     It  is  |kis- 
siblc  that  if  Darwin  had  become  a  physician  he  might 
have  earned    a  larger  professional   income  than   his 
father.     It  is  po^ible  that  if  Sir  Charles  Lyell  had 
applied  to  the  practice  of  the  law  his  rare  powers  of 
collecting  and  appreciating  evidence  he  might  have  be- 
come a  chancellor  or  a  judge.    It  was  surely  better  that 
these  great  men  should  have  contented  theniKclves  with 
the  *  unearned  incomes '  which  they  had  inherited,  and 
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should  hare  devoted  tliemselves  to  puniuits  which  da- 
ring the  greater  part  of  tiieir  lives  were  absolut«ly  un- 
remuaerative.  A  man  who  has  Berious  work  to  perform 
in  t)ie  world  is  in  no  degree  to  be  blamed  if  )ie  makes 
it  his  object  to  minimise  tlte  cares  of  life  by  throw- 
ing his  fortune,  if  it  is  id  his  power  to  do  so,  into 
forms  that  require  little  thought,  effort,  or  respouBi- 
bility.  English  public  life  in  most  of  its  branches 
bos  been  largely  filled  by  men  who  lived  upon  in- 
herited competences,  took  uo  means  to  increase  them, 
Slid  gave  their  services  gratuitously  to  their  country. 

It  is  quite  riglit  that  u  legt&lutor,  in  adjusting  taxa- 
tion, should  take  into  account  the  fact  that  a  realised 
property  descends  uudiministied  from  father  to  eon, 
while  a  professional  income  is  a  precarious  tiling,  de- 
pending OD  the  life  and  strcngtli  of  the  man  wlio  earns 
it  It  is,  however,  a  false  and  mischievous  doctrine 
that  the  one  form  of  pro[>crty  is  less  legitimate  tlian 
the  other.  Society  is  a  com|iiict  chieHy  for  securing 
to  each  man  a  peaceful  jtosscssion  of  his  property,  and, 
as  long  as  a  man  fulfils  his  part  in  the  eocinl  compact, 
liie  right  to  what  he  has  received  from  his  father  is  as 
valid  as  his  right  to  what  he  has  himself  earned.  In 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  no  ilouht  tlie  Supreme 
I<egislatnre  in  England  has  the  jwwer  of  confiscation. 
Itut  moral  right  and  constitutional  [tower  arc  different 
things,  and  it  is  one  of  the  worst  coiisc<|neiice3  of  the 
Knglish  doctrine  of  the  omniiHttence  of  Parliament  that 
it  tends  to  confuse  thorn. 

It  is  not  the  existence  of  inherited  wealth,  even  on 
a  very  large  scale,  tliat  is  likely  to  shake  Ecriously  the 
resifcct  for  property :  it  is  the  many  examples  whit-h 
the  conditions  of  modern  society  present  of  vast  wealth 
aci)iiir»l  by  shameful  means,  ciiijiloyed  for  shamofnl 
puqtoses,  aud  exercisiag  an  altogether  undue  influem-e 
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in  society  and  in  the  State.    Wlien  trinmplumt  rob- 
bery IB  found  among  the  rich,  snbTeniTe  docftrioea  will 
grow  among  the  poor.    When  democracy  fjxna,  mm  it 
often  does,  into  a  corrupt  plutocracy,  both  national  da- 
cadence  ahd  social  reTolution  are  befaig  prepamL     No 
one  who  peruses  modem  Socialist  literatnre,  no  one 
who  obsenres  the  current  of  feeling  among  the  maaaes 
in  the  great  towns,  can  fail  to  peroeire  their  dmmp, 
growing,  and  not  unreasonaUe  sense  of  the  profound 
injustices  of  life.    In  the  words  of  one  of  the  moat 
popular  of  these  writers,  'Jay  Ctonld,  the  "  financder,** 
got  more ''  pay  "  and  held  more  wealth  than  Gladatone, 
and  Garlyle,  and  Darwin,  and  Koch,  and  Galileo,  and 
Columbus,  and  Cromwell,  and  Caxton,  and  Stephen- 
son,  and  Washington,  and  Raphad,  and  Mosart,  and 
Shakespeare,  aiid  Socrates,  and  Jesus  Christ  ever  got 
amongst  them.     So  perfect  is  the  present  system  of 

When  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
wretched  slums  of  onr  great  cities  there  are  to  be 
found  societies  where  dignity  is  mainly  measured  by 
wealth,  irrespective  of  the  source  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  when  in 
the  mad  race  of  luxury  and  ostentation  men  are  ever 
seeking  for  and  inventing  new  and  costly  inutilities  to 
gratify  the  freaks  of  fashion,  and  lavishing  sums  that 
might  bring  comfort  to  a  hundred  families  on  the 
pleasures  of  a  single  night,  or  on  trinkets  that  are  not 
really  more  rcspect^ible  than  the  beads  and  feathers 
of  the  savage,  it  is  not  surprising  that  feelings  should 
strengthen  and  opinions  should  grow  that  portend 
grave  convulsions  in  the  State.  In  these  things  law 
can  do  little,  but  opinion  can  do  much.     A  sterner 


•  BUtcbfoitl*f  Merrie  Emgiamd^  p.  139. 
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judgment  of  ill-gotten  wealth  and  of  hixiirious,  vi- 
cious, or  merely  idle  lives,  a  higher  standard  of  public 
dutj,  and  something  more  of  that '  plain  living '  which 
is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  '  high  thinking,'  are 
the  best  remedies  that  can  be  applied. 
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WOXAK  QUESTIONS 

There  is  one  other  class  of  questions  oonneotad  with 
the  democratic  movement  in  Europe  which  has  during 
the  last  few  decades  risen  rapidly  in  prominence,  and 
which,  though  it  has  been  incidentally  touched  upon 
in  scTeral  of  the  preceding  chapters,  requires  a  some- 
what fuller  examination.  I  mean  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  position  and  education  of  wo- 
men, and  the  rapidly  growing  movement  in  favour  of 
conferring  on  them  some  considerable  share  of  political 
power. 

There  are  few  more  curious  facts  in  the  history  of  opi- 
nion than  the  entire  omission  in  the  works  of  Uousseuu 
and  of  the  writers  of  his  school  of  all  mention  of  the 
political  rights  of  women,  although  the  first  principle 
of  their  philosophy  was  that  the  exercise  of  jiolitical 
power  was  a  natural  and  inalienable  right.  Acuonliii^ 
to  the  *  Contrat  Social '  and  the  *  Emile,'  no  law  could 
have  any  binding  force  unless  it  had  been  directly 
sanctione<l  by  univers;il  suffrage,  and  the  soven»ignty 
of  the  iKK)))le  was  so  sacred  and  inalienable  that  no  con- 
tracts, no  voluntary  resignation,  no  consideration  of  e\- 
j)ediency,  could  limit,  or  suspend,  or  annul  it.  Yet  the 
very  writers  who  preached  this  doctrine  as  a  law  of  na- 
ture were  content  that  one-half  of  the  adult  ])opulation 
should  be  absolutely  excluded  by  the  other  half  from 
all  political  {>ower,  and  should  have  no  voice  in  the 
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laws  which  regulate  tlieir  property  and,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, mould  tlieir  destiny. 

..Rousseau  wrot«  much,  and  Bometimes  with  great 
acuteness,  on  the  distinctioiie  between  men  and  wo- 
men :  but  few  writers  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  as- 
serted more  strongly  tlic  esseutially  subordinute  position 
of  the  latter.  'Women,'  he  said,  'are  apecially  made 
to  please  men.'  'All  tlieir  education  should  be  relative i 
to  men.  To  please  them,  to  bo  useful  to  tbem,  to  make  i 
themselves  loved  and  honoured  by  them,  to  bring  tliem 
up  when  young,  to  take  cure  of  them  when  grown  up, 
to  counsel,  to  console  them,  to  make  their  lives  agree- 
able and  pleasant — these,  in  all  ages,  have  been  the 
duties  of  women,  and  it  is  for  these  duties  that  they; 
should  be  educated  from  infuncy.'  Even  in  their  reli- ' 
gious  beliefs  the  subordination  should  be  complete. 
Like  I'lutarch,  Ruusseuu  strongly  maintains  tlint  a 
wife  should  know  no  religion  except  that  of  her  hus- 
band, and  tliat  she  should  in  her  turn  tronamtt  it  to 
her  daughters.  '  Even  if  this  religion  is  false,  the  do- 
cility with  which  wife  and  daughter  submit  to  the  or- 
der of  nature  cfTuees  in  the  sight  of  God  the  sin  of 
error.  Being  incapable  of  judging  for  themselves,  they 
might  to  accept  the  decision  of  their  fathers  and  their 
liusbandu  like  that  of  the  Church.' '  The  only  imporn 
turit  exception  to  the  prevailing  tone  among  the  writers' 
of  the  Itevulutiuii  wuB  Coudon-ot.  who,  in  an  almost< 
forgotten  writing  published  in  1787,  urged  thiit  it  was 
iingmssible  to  establish  the  cxistent'e  of  rights  of  men  ' 

■  Emile,  lirrr  r.    Comfmn  Milton : 

Mv  MxthoT  and  iliapowr,  *lial  tlinu  I'klit, 
rnanrard  I  ulvv  :  co  (lol  unlainn, 
Ihii)  i*  IhT  law.  Ibou  mine :  in  fcnuv  no  moiv 
Ii  wMuaii*!  bapirftvt  knuwlcdp-  nnH  hi>r  pni*r. 

ytiini/iir  ImI,  Book  ir. 
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Widows  or  unmarried/ ' 

The  tone  of  the  politicjil  write 
liition  is  especially  remarkable  i 
vast  place  which  Maria  Theresa 
sia  occupied  in  the  political  his 
the  pre-eminence  attained  by  woi 
tellectnal,  and  even  politicd  life 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  tc 
which  women  bore  both  among  th> 
tims  of  the  Revolution.     Few  figi 
are  more  striking  than  Madame  B 
Corday.     No  writer  of  the  age  jud{ 
more  eminent  sagacity  than  Madam 
concentrated  against  herself  a  grei 
revolutionary  fury  than  Marie  Ante 
only  the  most  illustrious  of  the  nuu 
ished  on  the  guillotine.     It  is  relat 
on  one  occasion,  meeting  the  widow 
was  herself  an  active  Republican,  sai 
tory  tones,  *  Madame,  I  do  not  lik< 
in  politics.'    'You  are  right,  Gei 
'  but  in  a  countrv  where  it  is  the  cu 
heads  of  women,  it  is  natural  thaf. 
know  the  i      r>^  — ' 
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societies  and  political  assemblies  were  forbidden  by  the 
Convention.  Women  were  excluded  from  the  galleries 
of  the  hall  where  it  sat ;  and  Chaumette  warned  them 
that  by  entering  into  politics  they  abjured  their  sex 
and  violated  the  law  of  nature. 

In   England,   however,   Mary   Wollstonecraft    pub- 
lished her  *  Vindication  of  the   Rights  of  Women/ 
which  was  intended  as  a  protest  against  the  doctrines 
of  Rousseau,  and  which  gave  the  first  considerable  im- 
pulse to  a  discussion  on  the  subject.     It  was  not  an 
able  book,  and  grave  faults  and  frailties  that  clouded 
the  later  life  of  the  authoress  did  much  to  discredit  it, 
but  in  its  general  tendency  it  is  far  from  extravagant 
or  revolutionary.     Man*   Wollstonecraft  indulges  in 
none  of  those  attacks  on  marriage  which  have  some- 
times been  connected  with  the  movement.     She  speaks 
of  it  with  reverence,  as '  the  foundation  of  almost  every 
social   virtue.'     She  dwells  on   the  transcendent  im- 
portance of  chastity  and  morality,  and  on  the  essen- 
tially domestic  character  of  the  cl)icf  duties  of  women  ; 
and  although  she  desires  to  assimilate  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  tastes  and  studies  of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  she  expresses  a  strong  antipathy  to 
women  who  are  addicted  to  field  8)K>rt8.  She  complains, 
however,  that  in  England  women  are  taught  to  look  to 
man  alone  for  their  maintennnce,  and  to  marriage  as 
the  sole  end  of  life  ;  to  regard  as  unfeminine  all  serious 
studies  that  strengthen  the  understanding,  and  to  cul- 
tivate as  the  chief  female  charm  an  exaggerated  sensi- 
bility and  dependence,  and  a  proficiency  in  arts  and 
qualities  that  have  their  empire  only  in  the  transient 
]icriod  of  youth  and  passion. 

Such  a  conception  of  female  life  was,  she  main- 
tained, essentially  false,  and  profoundly  injurious  to 
both  sexes.     If  women  are  not  educated  to  be  the  ta- 
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tional  companions  of  men,  they  will  ineritably  impede 
their  progress  both  in  knowledge  and  Tirtae.    It  cannot 
be  an  indifferent  thing  that  the  education  of  man  in 
his  earliest  and  most  susceptible  years  is  oommittad  to 
beings  whose  minds  liave  been  artificially  eramped  and 
stunted,  and  that  the  closest  companion  of  his  adnlt 
life  should  be  wholly  unfitted  to  sympathise  with  liis 
more  serious  aims,  studies  and  occupations.    Frirolil^j 
yanity,  dissimulation,  superstition  and  credulity  are 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  prevailing  type  of  female  edn- 
cation.    In  married  life  it  throws  a  dark  cload  over 
those  long  years  when  passion  has  subsided  and  when 
time  has  stolen  away  the  charms  that  were  so  nndnly 
prized.    It  gives  the  point  to  the  sarcasm  of  a  lirely 
writer  who  asked  'what  businesswomen  turned  forty 
have  to  do  in  the  world  ?  * 

But  in  the  case  of  the  many  women  who,  with  nar- 
row  means  and  contracted   interests   and    enfeebled 
character,  are  obliged  to  tight  the  battle  of  life  alone, 
the  influence  of  such  an  education  is  still  more  disas- 
trous.    Our  authoress  quotes  some  curious  passages 
from  contemponiry  monilists  showing  how  feebleness 
of  body  as  well  as  of  mind  was  regarded  as  peculiarly 
graceful  in  women ;  how  they  were  exhorted  to  ab- 
stain from  all  energetic  exercises  ;  to  conceal  systema- 
tically all  signs  of  high  spirits  or  robust  health,  of 
serious  interests  or  studies,  or  independent  judgment, 
lest  these  things  should  mar  their  attraction  in   the 
eyes  of  men  ;  how  even  female  piety  was  inculcated,  on 
the  ground  that  'a  fine  woman  never  strikes  so  deeply 
as  when,  composed  into  pious  recollection  and  posseted 
with  the  noblest  considerations,  she  assumes  without 
knowing  it  superior  dignity  and  new  gnices.' 

Against  all  such  teaching  Mary  Wollstonecraft  in* 
dignantly  revolts.     She  denies  that  virtues  have  a  sex. 
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aud  that  those  which  are  supremely  precious  in  oue- 
half  of  the  human  race  should  be  indifferent  in  the 
other  ;  and  she  especially  asks  why  cowardice,  which  is 
deemed  shameful  in  a  man,  should  be  thought  not  only 
pardonable,  but  graceful,  in  a  woman.  She  urges  that, 
on  the  ground  of  natural  rights,  the  claim  of  women 
to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  political  power  is  irre- 
sistible, and  that,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  it  is  in 
a  high  degree  important  to  the  community  that  women 
should  be  inspired  with  a  genuine  public  spirit.  She 
maintains  that  it  is  grossly  unjust  that  women,  who 
are  already  heavily  handicapped  by  nature  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  should  be  excluded  by  law  or 
custom  from  any  honourable  employment  in  which 
they  might  earn  a  livelihood.  She  considers  the  pro- 
fession of  a  physician  peculiarly  fitting  for  them,  and 
she  contends  that  if  restrictive  laws  were  abolished 
women,  by  a  natural  process,  would  gravitate  to  such 
employments  as  were  suitable  to  them.  They  have  at 
least  a  right  to  an  education  as  wide  and  liberal  as 
that  of  men.  She  deplores,  witli  great  reason,  the  too 
scdoiitury  lives  which  girls  in  her  time  were  accus- 
tomed to  lead,  and  urges  tlint  many  of  the  faults  and 
frailties  of  women  are  simply  due  to  the  custom  of 
keeping  them  when  young  coiifined  in  close  rooms, 
with  no  sufficient  exercise,  till  their  muscles  arc  re- 
laxed and  their  ])ower8  of  digestion  impaired. 

These  views  would  not  now  ap]>car  very  startling,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  indignation  they  nroused.  The 
political  aspect  of  the  case  was  only  touched  at  rare  in- 
tervals. Charles  Fox  referred  to  it  in  a  si>eech,  which 
I  have  alrcadv  had  occasion  to  notice,  and  which  was 
delivorcMl  in  the  Mav  of  1797.  lie  savs  that,  '  with  the 
exception  of  compsitiii*8,  in  which  the  right  of  voting 
merely  aflects  proiierty,'  it  has  never  been  suggestinl, 
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'  in  all  the  theories  and  projects  of  the  most  mbeard 
.  speculation,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  tbe 
/  elective  suffrage  to  the  female  sex ' ;  aud  yut,  lie  saja, 
/  vomea  have  iuterests  to  be  protected  'as  dear  and  u 
I  important  aa  our  own,'  and  oo  one  could  den;  '  tluit 
I   all  tlie  superior  classes  of  the  female  sex  of  Kiiglaad 
,    must  be  more  capableof  exercising  the  elective  snSrage 
'.    with  deliberation  and  propriety  than  the  uuiuformed 
individuals  of  the  lowest  class  of  men  to  whom  tbe  ad-    - 
Tocates  of  oniveisal  saffnge  would  extend  it'     What, 
he  asks,  is  the  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  ? 
It  is  that  the  chief  end  of  all  healthy  political  syataDB 
is  to  obtain  independent  voten,  and  that  by  the  law  of 
nations,  and  perhaps  of  nature,  the  female  aex  is  de- 
pendent on  oura. 

The  subject  was  more  than  once  touched  upon  by 
Bentiiam.  He  was  struck  by  the  anomaly  and  injustice 
of  refusing  females  the  small  fraction  of  political 
power  irhich  is  implied  in  a  vote,  while  they  have  b«^ii 
snffered  in  ncariy  all  countries  to  wield  the  snprcme 
power  of  the  8lat«.  At  the  santt;  lime,  he  wus  of 
opinion  that  the  prevailing  prejudices  on  the  subjt.-(.-t 
were  bo  strong  that  it  was  uselera  to  diacuss  it,' 

Bailey,  the  author  of  a  very  able  treatise  calle*!  '  The 
Itutioualc  of  Political  Representation.'  whirh  a|ij>earc(l 
in  11*33,  was  jwrhaps  the  first  writer  who  H.-riuiifly 
■  aSvocated  the  ext«?usion  of  the  suffrage  to  women.  The 
'  two  great  prinriplcs,  he  maintained,  on  which  the  re- 
kprescututive  sytitem  ehould  ho  foiimlcil  arc,  Ihat  tlie 
end  of  govpriimeiit  is  the  happiness  of  the  community, 
comprchondliig  alike  male  and  female,  us  alike  suscop- 
\tible  of  pain  niid  pleasure ;  and  that  '  power  will  be 
uniformly  exercised  for  the  good  of  the  iwrties  subjwt 

I  WoHtt,  iiL  tea.  WI;  It.  5A8;  il.  IO*-9. 
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to  it  only  when  it  is  under  their  control,  or  the  control 
of  persons  who  have  an  identity  of  interests  with  them- 
selves.'   From  these  principles  it  follows  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  women  could  only  be  defended  on  one  of 
two  grounds.     It  might  bo  said  that  their   interests 
were  so  identical  with  those  of  men,  that  they  were  suf- 
ficiently protected  by  a  masculine  suffrage  ;  or  it  might 
be  said  that  they  were  so  incompetent  to  exercise  poli- 
tical power  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  tho 
community  that  the  disadvantages  arising  from  any  per- 
fect want  of  identity  of  interests  between  the  two  sexes 
were  more  than  compensated  by  the  superior  discern- 
ment which  tho  male  sex  would  bring  to  this  task  of 
government.     The  first  of  these  arguments,  it  was  an- 
swered, was  refuted  by  ail  history,  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  in  the  past  than  that  the  stronger  half  of  the 
human  race  have  almost  universally  used  their  power 
to  oppress  the  weaker ;  that  in  the  relations  between 
men  and  women,  as  in  all  other  relations,  irresponsible 
power  has  been  continually  abused.     Much  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  condition  of  women,  but  still '  the 
power  of  man  over  woman  is  constantly  misemployed  ; 
and  it  may  be  doubte<1   whether  the  relation   of   tho 
sexes  to  each  other  will  ever  be  placeil  on  a  just  and 
pro{)er  footing  until  they  have  both  their  share  of  (con- 
trol over  the  enactments  of  the  Legislature.*     Much 
legislation,  no  doubt,  applies  to  questions  on  which  the 
interests  of  the  sexes  arc  identical.  '  but  in  the  actual 
relative  position  in  which  by  nature  the  sexes  staind. 
and  must  always  remain,  .  .  .  separate  interests  cannot 
fail  to  grow  up  between  them,  and  numerous  laws  must 
be  directed  to  the  regulation  of  their  respective  rights 
and  duties.     If  the  enactment  of  these  laws  concerning 
two  parties  who  have  distinct  interests  is  solely  under 
the  control  of  one  party,  we  know  tho  consequence.' 


..^..^v,ii,  xyjL     instance,  possessii 
generally  superior  in  information  t 
altliough  not,  perhaps,  equal  to  m€ 
a  true  statement,  the  obvious  exp4 
elude  women,  but  to  place  their 
tiou  higher.      Even   the   necessity 
qualification  may  be  doubted,   in; 
peculiar  intelligence  which  is  reqn 
choice  of  persons  to  fill  public  offices 
respects  greater  proficients  than  m< 
tiou.    Female  tact  in  the  discrimina 
tain  qualities  of  character  is  univers 
it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  sue 
be  highly  nseful  in  the  selection  < 
.  .  .  Were  a  jiroper  method  of  tak 
and  such  other  a])propriate  measure 
encumber  elections  of  what  at  prec 
scenes  of  rudeness  and  riot,  tlie  exen 
franchise  would  bo  compatible  with 
lous  refinement  of  feelings  and  ha 
s:ivs,  the  fnmiersof  the  Iloform  Bill  < 
women  on  the  same  footing  as  men 
removed  a  grave  anomaly  and  inju 
would  have  very  slightly  affected  tl 
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lege,  except  the  tiimultiious  proceediugs  which  are  the 
tinruly  progeoy  of  unskilful  arraugenieiits." 

To  this  last  argumeut  there  is  one  conclusive  ansirer. 
It  is,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  no 
class  of  women  demanded  the  franchise,  and  an  over- 
whelming niujority  tvould  have  almost  certainly  dis- 
liked it.  A  long  series  of  causes,  however,  have  greatly 
altered  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  most  profoundly  important  changes  that 
Iiave  passed  over  £iigland  during  the  last  century  has 
been  tlic  destruction  by  u  few  great  inventions  of  the 
old  domestic  industries  which  were  once  carried  on  in 
innumerable  farm-houses,  and  the  substitution  for 
tiiem  of  gigsnitic  factories  in  which  tens  of  tliousands 
of  women  are  daily  employed.  The  effects  of  this 
great  revolution  niiiy  be  traced  in  almost  every  field 
of  English  social  ami  political  life,  and  cert^iinlr  no- 
where more  clearly  thini  in  the  lives,  the  hiibits,  and 
the  interests  of  women.  In  some  res]>ecls  no  one  can 
doubt  that  the  change  has  brought  with  it  Beriona evils. 
From  a  moral  |>oint  of  view  domestic  indiiKtrieii  wero 
singularly  u^-eful.  They  left  family  life  unlmiuiired, 
and  they  contribute<l  jKiwerfulIy  t4>  maintain  the  claw 
of  small  farmers  and  yconicn,  who  form  one  of  the 
nio:tt  valuable  oh-mciitu  in  the  community.  Thousands 
of  KugliKli,  and  {)erlia]M  a  still  larger  projtortion  of 
Vlstcr.  funns  would  have  been  sold  and  amalganiatei) 
in  large  farms  if  the  sianty  eaniinga  of  agriculture 
pursued  on  a  small  scale  had  not  Imvu  ai>sistef]  by  the 
industry  of  the  weaver  and  the  spinster.  It  is  ex- 
tremely deslruble  that  men  should  nut  W  wholly  de- 
pendent on  a  single  fluctuating  industry — that  their 
should  be  some  subsidiar}'  rciioun-c  enabling  llicm  i<> 

■  RaltuHHlt  of  l^iliml  Rrprtifntatiaii,  pp.  tX-Al. 
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tide  over  periods  of  depression  and  adversity.  Domes- 
tic manufactures  were  in  this  respect  pecaliarly  Tain- 
able,  and  they  could  be  pursued  when  other  indastries 
were  intermitted.  They  were  the  special  occupation 
of  the  winter  days,  when  the  labours  of  agricaltore 
were  very  slight. 

The  work  of  women,  on  the  whole,  probably  flactn- 
ates  more  violently  than  the  work  of  men.  As  a  rule, 
no  doubt,  the  true  work  of  a  married  woman  of  the 
labouring  classes  is  the  care  of  her  home  and  family, 
but  the  amount  of  labour  this  will  involve  varies  im- 
mensely. It  depends  largely  on  the  number  of  her 
children,  on  the  age  of  her  children,  on  the  health  of 
her  children,  on  the  degree  in  which  they  are  employed 
in  school  or  in  business  outside  the  house,  on  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  grown-up  daughters  to  assist  her  in 
her  task.  A  life  wliich  in  one  vear  niav  be  crowded  to  the 
utmost,  may  in  the  next  be  most  imperfectly  filled. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  needle,  the  distaff  and 
tlie  handlooni  l>ec;inie  of  great  importance. 

All  this  class  of  industrv,  however,  hjis  necessarilv 
perished.  It  is  inipossihle  that  the  home-made  article 
rouhl  compete  in  the  market  with  the  cheap  and  ex- 
cellent prmlucts  of  machinery.  Kven  in  the  sphere  of 
artistic  i)ro<luction  machinery  has  so  nearly  rivalled 
the  hand-made  article  that  it  has  Ix^inin  to  dominate. 
It  is  onlv  within  the  last  few  vears  that  the  mechanical 
imitations  of  lace  have  attained  such  j>erfe<*tion  that 
tho  lare  industrv.  which  had  so  lonjj  flourished  in  in- 
numerable  cottapes  in  the  great  towns  of  Belgium,  has 
be<'ome  almost  unprofitable.  The  clothes  of  the  family 
of  the  lalxmring  man  may  still  be  often  made  at  home, 
but  even  this  has  greatly  diminishe<1  with  the  cheapen- 
ing of  the  manufacturcfl  article  and  the  diminished 
habit  of  domestic  industry.     Spheres  of  employment 
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may  have  increased^  but  employments  of  a  casual,  inter- 
mittent and  secondary  kind  have  probably  diminished. 
In  a  rank  somewhat  higher  than  the  labouring  classes, 
indeed,  the  great  fields  of  journalism  and  literature 
•furnish  such  employments  to  many,  and,  without 
being  pursued  as  a  regular  profession,  they  often  turn 
a  bare  competence  into  an  easy  competence,  and  add 
some  comforts  and  luxuries  to  lives  which  without 
them  would  be  very  dreary.  But  in  general  industry 
has  become  more  concentrated  and  exclusive,  and  fe- 
male labour  has  been  largely  transferred  from  the 
home  to  the  factory. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  apply  to  these  vast 
organised  industries  an  amount  of  legislative  interfer- 
ence which  would  have  been  both  impracticable  and 
unnecessary  at  a  time  when  weaving  and  spinning  were 
chiefly  accomplished  at  the  fireside.  Legislative  regu- 
lation of  industry  has  been  in  the  past,  and  seems 
likely  to  be  still  more  in  the  future,  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  statesman,  and  on  this  question 
the  interests  of  women  and  men  are  bv  no  means  iden- 
tical.  Few  questions  are  more  difHcnlt  than  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  possible  by  legislative  arrangements  to 
protect  women  against  the  profoundly  injurious  pliy- 
sical  effects  of  excessive  labour,  without  practically 
excluding  them  from  employments  in  which  they 
might  earn  a  livelihood,  and  fatally  handicapping  them 
in  their  competition  witli  men.  When  two  classes  dif- 
fering in  physical  strength,  and  differing  also  in  the 
wages  for  which  they  are  prepared  to  work,  are  in 
comiH»tition.  separate  interests  inevitably  grow  up, 
and  when  the  regulations  of  labour  are  made  exclu- 
sively by  the  representatives  of  one  class,  the  other 
class  are  verv  likelv  to  suffer.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  in  England  and  in  mo^t  civilised  countries  the 
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labour  of  women  is  noir  rq^lated  by  ipeeU  In^ 
which  are  far  more  reBtrictire  than  thoae  whidk  an 
imposed  npon  men.  They  are  excluded  from  n%bl* 
work,  from  nndergronnd  work,  from  all  &CC017  woik 
for  scTeral  weeks  after  confinement,  from  agrictfltafil 
gangs  which  consist  partly  of  men.  They  are  reatrielad 
in  employments  connected  with  dangerooa  maehiiieiy. 
Their  hours  of  labour  in  vast  departmenta  of  indasliy 
are  specially  limited  by  law,  and  they  are  placed  in  tibe 
same  category  as  *  young  persons  'of  the  other  aex  who 
have  not  attained  the  age  of  maturity. 

The  arguments  which  haTe  induced  legidslon  to 
impose  these  special  restrictions  on  female  labour  aie 
TCF}'  powerful.    Whaterer  controrersy  there  may  be 
about  the  comparatiye  capacities  of  the  two  sezea,  tliere 
c»n  ait  least  be  no  doubt  that  women  are  physically 
weaker  than  men,  and  that  the  strain  of  excessive  toil 
tells  u|K)n  them  more  quickly  and  more  fatally.     They 
overwork  themselves  much  more  easih%  and  they  are, 
probably,  iiiueh  more  ready  to  do  so.     In  some  cases 
they  appear  to  be  more  susceptible  than  men  to  the 
deleterious  efTects  of  unhealthy  branches  of  manufac- 
ture.     Thus,  leaul  ]>oisoniiif;  is  said  to  affect  women 
both  more  e:u<ily  and  at  an  earlier  a^e  than  men.'     But, 
alK)ve  all,  the  gresit  fact  of  maternity  clearly  separatee 
female  from  male  labour.     The  fatal  effects,  both   to 
the  mother  and  to  the  child,  of  severe  labour  in  the 
j)erio<i  immediately  preceding  and  immediately  follow- 
in;r  confinement,  and  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  mother 
from  the  aire  of  her  child  during  the  first  weeks  of  ita 
life,  are  now  fully  recoprnised. 

But  while  there  will  probably  be  little  difference  of 


'  Sco  }Voman'$   Work,  hy  BuHev.  Wliitlcv  miMl  Dilkc  (Ifi04>,  ftp. 
133-37. 
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opinion,  either  among  men  or  among  women,  about 
the  necessity  of  much  legislation  of  this  kind,  the 
question  of  more  or  less  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
delicacy,  and  it  is  one  on  which  adult  women  may  very 
justly  urge  that  they  ought  to  have  a  controlling  voice. 
They  complain  that  some  parts  of  the  factory  legisla- 
tion have  driven  them  out  of  employments  in  which 
they  once  earned  a  livelihood ;  that  they  have  arti- 
ficially lowered  wages  which  were  already  lower  than 
those  of  men  ;  that  they  fall  with  extreme  severity  on 
the  large  class  of  women  who  pursue  trades  which  are 
in  general  slack  and  underpaid,  but  which  become  very 
lucrative  under  the  high  pressure  of  a  brief  fashionable 
season.  They  urge  that  every  restriction  which  limits 
the  efficiency  of  their  work,  by  preventing  them  from 
working  as  long  or  as  much  as  men,  means  their  dis- 
placement by  men  in  some  branch  of  industry ;  that 
tliis  process  is  going  on  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  many 
causes,  women  are  much  more  frequently  obliged  than 
of  old  to  work  for  their  living ;  and  that,  under  the 
keen  com]x>titi(m  of  modem  industry,  ill-judging  phi- 
lanthropy or  the  jealousy  of  male  comjHJtitors  may  very 
easily,  through  such  laws,  inflict  on  them  irreimrabic 
injury. 

One  considerable  bodv  of  reformers  would  drive  wo- 
men  altogether  out  of  the  factories.  Others  would  ex- 
tend to  adult  women  the  Act  which  limits  the  hours  of 
))ersons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  in  8lio|>s,  with  the 
effect,  as  a  large  Ixxly  of  women  Wiove.  of  roplacin;; 
female  by  male  workers  in  one  of  the  floMs  on  which 
the  former  most  largely  depend.^  Scarcely  a  Parlia- 
ment passes  in  which  the  area  of  factory  legislation  is 
not  extended,  and   in  which  new  special   regulations 

I  JeTOD*,  The  Siate  in  Relatiom  to  Ixibottr^  p.  S7. 
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«re  not  impotad  on  the  work  of  woomb  vliidk  ttmA  %m 
handicap  them  in  competition  vith  men.     TIm^  Io 
take  a  Tery  recent  example,  the  Factorf  Act  of  UM 
brongbt  buindries  nnder  the  woape  of  hq^ialationy  iatnH 
doced  neir  limitations  to  the  amoont  of  oinerrinie  vUeh 
women  nnder  qpecial  drcnmstancea  are  aUowed  to 
work,  phced  restrictions  on  their  home-WDrk  wlueli 
will  probably  greatly  diminish  its  amoont,  aad  nmidi 
enlarged  the  power  of  the  Home  Secretaiyin  mxdmir 
ing  than  from  dangerous  or  insanitaiy  rnnploynMrnta:' 
And  this  legislation  emanates  from  a  Legishitaiw  in 
the  dectioa  of  which  women  hafo  no  Yoioe»  aad  ift  is 
largely  due  to  the  Totes  and  tiie  premnre  of  oi]gBiiia»» 
tions  of  working  mm.    Etni  the  inqiection  of  fsefeo- 
ries  has,  until  TCiy  latdy,  been  whcdly  in  the  handa  d 
men.     It  was  only  in  1893  that,  for  the  first  time,  two 
women  were 'appointed  faictorr  inspectors.' 

In  the  very  remarkable  preamble  of  the  edict  sup- 
pressing the  jurandes  and  matirises  in  France  which 
was  drawn  up  by  Target  in  1T76  there  is  a  paragraph 
condemning  the  arbitrary  restrictions  on  indnstriea* 
that '  repel  a  sex  which  through  its  weakness  lias  most 
wants  and  fewest  resources,  and  which,  by  condemning 
them  to  an  inevitable  misery,  condiici*  to  seduction 
and  debauch.'  In  the  conditions  of  modem  industry 
something  of  this  kind,  it  is  said,  may  rery  easily  fol- 
low from  the  system  of  special  factory  le^station.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  while  in  most  things  the 


'  A  good   tummary  of  tbew  tia,  Le$  ProftsnomM  mteenihitm 

provUions  will  l>e  found  in  MiM  awx  Femtmesy  pp.  SOS-10. 
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interests  of  men  and  women  are  in  harmony,  in  many  of 
the  great  fields  of  modern  industry  they  are  the  keenest 
rivals  and  competitors.  If  machinery  has  injured  wo- 
men by  destroying  the  domestic  industries,  it  has  com- 
pensated them  by  a  vast  o|)ening  of  other  fields.  It 
lias  dethroned  physical  strength,  and,  by  the  extreme 
subdivision  and  specialisation  of  industries  which  it 
produces,  it  has  even  greatly  diminished  the  value  of 
skilled  labour.  Weak  and  inexperienced  girls  by  the 
aid  of  a  machine  can  and  do  perform  tasks  which 
would  once  have  required  strong  and  highly  trained 
men  ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  work  for 
lower  wages  than  men.  There  are  exceptions,  no 
doubt,  the  great  cotton  industry  being  the  most  con- 
spicuous, but  in  most  branches  of  industry  their  level  of 
remuneration  is  distinctly  lower.  Even  in  shops,  where 
such  a  difference  seems  least  natural,  the  wages  of 
female  assistants  are  estimated  at  33  per  cent,  lower 
than  those  of  men.' 

This  difference  of  wages  is  due  to  several  causes.  It  \ 
no  doubt  partly  means  that  male  work  is  usually  in  { 
reality  more  efficient  amd  less  intermittent  than  that  of 
women,  and  that  women  are  more  numerous  than 
men.  and  more  limite<I  in  the  number  of  their  employ- 
ments. Something  also  is  due  to  the  old  tradition  of 
inferiority,  which  the  changed  habits  of  modern  times 
have  not  wholly  overthrown,  and  something  more  to 
the  fact  that  female  labourers  are  much  less  organised 
than  men,  and  therefore  less  capable  of  making  their 
bargains.  These,  however,  are  not  the  only  elements 
of  the  problem.  The  standard  of  life  always  pro- 
foundly influences  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  cost  and 


>  Bullev,  Whitley  and  Dilkc,  pp.  51,  117. 
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standard  of  lining  of  an  unmarried  man  is  mmallj 
higher  than  that  of  an  unmarried  woman  of  the  aune 
class.  A  married  working  man  is  natnrally  the  main 
support  of  his  family,  while  the  wages  of  a  married 
woman  are  rather  cdC  the  nature  of  a  supplement, 
merely  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  earnings  of  her 
husband. 

These  causes  ineyitaUy  affect  the  comparative  wages 
of  the  two  sexes.    But  the  fact  that  the  general  levd 
of  female  wages  is  lower  than  that  of  men  adds 
greatly  to  the  severity  of  the  competition,  and  makes 
it  certain  that  a  disposition  will  arise  among  male 
workers  to  banish  female  labour  from  the  field,  and,  if 
they  are  unable  to  do  this,  at  least  to  diminish  its 
efficiency.    The  restrictions  which  factory  legislation 
and  trade  nnioii  rules  imi)03e  on  men  are  often  a  great 
grievance  to  some  members  of  the  class ;  but  it  is  at 
least  tolerably  certain  that  they  rci)reseut  the  real 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  workers.     It  is  by  no  means 
so  certain  that  a  corresponding  assertion  may  be  truly 
made  about  the  special  restrictions  and  dissibilitics  put 
ui)on  women's  work. 

To  say  that  working  men^  in  advocating  increased 
restrictions  on  the  work  of  women,  are  not  cxchisivelv 
actuated  by  phihmthropic  motives,  but  partly  also  by 
tnide  jealousy,  is  only  to  attribute  to  them  the  onli- 
nary  feelings  that  influence  all  large  bodies  of  comi>eting 
men.  Very  few  persons  will  seriously  doubt  that  mo- 
tives of  this  kind  entered,  in  part  at  least,  into  the 
strong  op])osition  shown  by  the  medical  profession  to 
the  admission  of  women  ;  and  in  the  so-calletl  working 
classes  they  are  not  concealed.  The  trade  unions 
which  strenuously  urged  that  women  should  be  *  taken 
out  of  the  mills'  o|>enly  argue  that  by  this  moans  an 
overstocked  market  would  be  relieved  and  much  of  the 
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overplns  labour  reduced.'  The  witnesses  before  the 
Labour  Coniniission  who  desired  that  women's  hibour 
in  the  factories  sliould  be  still  further  restrict4Ki,  while 
thev  maintained  that  such  restrictions  would  be  bene- 
ficial  to  women,  at  the  same  time 'frankly  admitted 
that  their  proposals  were  based  mainly  upon  a  desire  to 
get  rid  of  the  competition  of  female  labour^  which 
acted  so  prejudicially  upon  the  men's  wages  and  well- 
being.'* 

I  have  no  wish  to  overstate  the  case.  Women  are 
naturally  more  prone  to  advocate  State  regulations  than 
men.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  if  tliey  had  a 
controlling  voice  in  these  matters,  they  would  not  de- 
sire rather  more  than  less  legislative  restriction,  and  if 
female  suffrage  were  accorded  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  new  voters  would  be  connected  with  factory 
labour.  Nor  is  the  com])etition  between  male  and  fe- 
male labour  at  present  as  acute  as  in  many  periods  of 
the  past.  After  many  shif tings  and  vicissitudes,  the 
respective  domains  of  men  and  women  in  English  in- 
dustrv,  at  least,  have  l)eoome  toleniblv  Rt4itionarv.  Of 
late  years  the  pro|H>rtion  lx»twecn  the  workers  of  the 
two  sexes  has  varied  but  little,  and  the  chief  changes 
in  female  lalx)ur  have  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  labiHir  market  of  the  number  of  middle-class  girls, 
and  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  numl>erof  married 
women.'  Rut  the  fact  remains  that  Parliament  is  more 
and  more  interfering  in  the  way  of  restrictions  and  re- 
gulations with  tlie  chief  depsirtments  of  industry,  and 
that  its  legislation  for  women  is  widely  different  from 
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conditions   of   female   labour, 
questions  affect  women  under 
more  tlian  in  other  days.     TIk 
no  longer  chiefly  a  home  mar 
foreign  and  colonial  trade,  on  w 
vitally  depends,  fluctuates  with 
The  question  of  Protection  or 
of  commercial  treaties,  of  peace 
of  the  expansion  or  contraction  < 
relations  of  the  mother  country 
directly  and  immediately  the  mc 
tens  of  thousands.     In  some  bran 
especially  in  the  great  cotton  mani 
of  the  workers  are  women,  and  m 
are  said  to  have  been  thrown  oi 
England  by  the  great  Civil  War  ii 
A  change  somewhat  similar  to 
duced  by  the  factory  system  is  pi 
keeping  trade.     The  steady  eoon< 
substitute  what  the  French  call 
for  la  peiiie  induf^trie.     It  is  beco 
difficult  for  the  small  shop,  witi 
com))ete  with  colossal   establishn 
their  success  ui>on  ror^M  —^ 
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dersold.  Oue  monster  sliop  nlniost  nioiiopolises  withiu 
a  lurge  district  the  supply  of  some  great  chiss  of  articles. 
It  offers  them  at  a  low  price  and  witii  an  immeuBe  range 
of  choice ;  it  then  proceeds  to  eitcnd  its  business  by 
bringing  under  the  same  roof  the  supply  of  many  other 
wholly  different  industries ;  and  the  coiivetiJence  of  this 
combi nation  gives  it  an  increased  advantage  in  the  com- 
petition with  the  humbler  providers  of  each.  The 
growth  of  the  joint-stock  syEtem,  especially  since  the 
Limited  Liability  Act  of  1862,  gives  new  facilities  for 
the  creation  of  these  vast  establishments,  while  ateam 
and  the  Parcels  Po^t  enable  them  to  carry  their  compe- 
tition into  remote  provincial  towns  and  villages.  In- 
dustry is  thus  8t«adiiy  concentrating,  and  multitudes 
who  in  another  stage  of  society  would  have  been  inde* 
pendent  shopkeepers  become  salaried  subordinates  in  a 
vast  industrial  regiment. 

The  change  is  Inevitable,  for  it  grows  out  of  irresis- 
tible economical  causes.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
on  the  whole  beneficial ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  it 
has  most  serious  drawbacks,  and  brings  in  its  truin  a 
large  amount  of  acute  and  unmerited  suffering.  Zola, 
in  one  of  his  truest  and  most  powerful  novels,  has  ad- 
mirably depicted  the  desperate  and  unavailing  struggle 
of  the  small  shoj>kee}>er  aguinat  the  overwhelming  pres- 
sure of  his  coloiuiil  rival,  and  no  careful  oltsorver  i-uu 
fail  to  notice  how  soriously  this  change  has  revolution- 
ised the  conditions  of  industry.  The  old  luitlis  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  broken  up.  XumlK-m.  after 
years  of  steady,  hone$il,  continuous  labour,  have  been 
force«l  to  seek  new  clianncU  of  employment ;  und  the 
pressure  has  fallen  with  the  groatest  weight  on  the  very 
class  in  whose  lives  and  liupplni-^is  habit  and  custom 
liave  the  fn'eateat  place.  In  one  imjtortant  respect  it 
has  been  especially  dlMdvantageou*  lu  women,  for  it 
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prodnoes  a  tendency  the  enct  opposite  of  that  wliioli 
growsoatof  the  q[>read  of  machinery.  Ph jBical  sin^gth 
counts  for  mnch  more  in  the  monster  shop  than  in  the 
small  shops  it  replaced.  Women  hare  been  thni;^  to  a 
considerable  extent,  expelled  from  what  seema  iheir  pa- 
caliar  proTince,  and  crowds  of  jonng  men  may  be  m&a 
measuring  ribbons  or  unfolding  silloL 

The  change  has  greatly  strengthened  the  case  for  le- 
moving  as  far  as  possible  all  artificial  legislative  reatiie- 
tions  which  hamper  women  in  seeking  emplojmenta. 
It  has  altered  greatly  the  number  and  proportion  of 
women  in  the  old  industries,  and  much  has  been  done, 
both  by  legislative  enactments  and  by  private  effortSp  to 
enlarge  their  cirde.     Post-ofBces,  tel^^raphs,  aavlnga 
banks,  and  several  minor  posts  in  the  Civil  Service,  in 
municipal  bodies,  and  in  railway  administration,  have 
been  opened  to  them.    They  have  multiplied  greatly  in 
authorship,  in  the  newspaper  press,  in  all  the  fields  of 
art.     The  new  and  growing  industry  of  typewriting, 
for  which  their  flexible  fingers  are  peculiarly  adaptetl^ 
is  chiefly  in  tlicir  hands.     A  few  have  found  means  of 
livcIihtxKl  on  the  platform  or  in  tlie  lectiire-room,  and 
a  few  others  in  ins{>ector8hii>s  and  in  various  somewhat 
excreptional  administnitive  posts.     Attempts  have  l)een 
made,  though  with  no  great  success,  in  the  Ritualist 
section  of  tlie  Anglican  Church,  to  revive  Sisterhoods 
on  the  model  of  those  which  in  tlie  Middle  Ages  sfael- 
tere<]  and  occupied  the  great  majority  of  unmarried 
a-omen.     In  tlie  United  States  women  have  been  very 
generally  admitted  to  the  profession  of  the  law.    There 
in  a  considerable  number  of  female  advocates,  and  by 
&  law  of  18«ll  women  have  licen  allowed  to  plead  before 
the  Supreme  Court.     Most  European  countries  have 
n*fnsiHl  to  follow  this  example,  though  female  advocates 
were  for  some  time  admitted  in  Russia,  and  though 
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Sweden  aiid  Roumaiiiu  Imve  iu  tlii^  field  sliown  tliem- 
selves  ready  to  follow  the  esami)le  ot  Americn,' 

The  special  aptitude  of  women  for  the  mauugement 
of  the  sick  has  been  far  more  fully  recognisGd.  No* 
thing  is  better  attested  than  that,  in  the  power  of  qnick 
and  delicate  obscrvatiuu  of  slight  changes — which  is  nt 
least  one  of  tlie  most  essential  qualities  that  are  require)! 
for  the  succcasfu!  treatment  of  disease — women  arc,  on 
the  whole,  superior  to  men.  As  nurses  tliey  have  al- 
ways beeu  pre-eminent;  but  in  our  generation,  to  tlio 
incalcnlable  benefit  of  both  sexes,  the  profession  has 
been  much  augmented,  and  raised  by  skilful  training 
to  a  much  higher  degree  of  competence.  An  Act  of 
1868  for  the  first  time  opened  pharmacy  to  women ; 
and  after  a  long  struggle  they  have  at  last  obtained 
their  footing  as  physicians.  Tlie  United  Ktutes  had  in 
this  field  preceded  us,  and  female  doctors  ap])ear  to  l>c 
both  more  numerous  and  more  frequently  placed  in 
posts  of  influence  than  in  England.  In  (ireat  Britain, 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  led  tlie  way.  In  IST-1  a 
e|>ccia1  nicilical  school  was  opened  for  women  in  Lon- 
don. In  lt>7ti  an  Act  known  as  the  Ilussell  (Mirncy 
Act  authorised  every  recognised  mctliciil  Ixaly  to  ojh'U 
its  doors  to  women.  In  the  following  year  they  were 
for  the  first  time  allowc<I  to  follow  clinical  lectures  in 
a  London  hospital.  In  1878  a  euppleitu-nta)  charlt-r 
rnublvd  the  Uaivorsity  of  London  to  grunt  degrei-s  lo 
women  in  all  its  faculticfi.  including  molit'im-.  S-vcral 
nihcr  bodies  hare  since  followed  the  e.\iim)dc.  and  up 
to  the  close  of  181tr>.  'ifH  women  ap|>car  to  hate  Utn 
placed  on  the  Uritish  register  as  duly  qualified  medical 


millions  of  Indian  women  who  a 
faith,  even  in  times  of  extreme  s 
from  any  contact  with  a  male  pi 
establishment  of  female  doctors 
carrying  the  alleviations  of  scienc 
of  uncared-for  suffering,  it  woulo 
to  over-estimate  the  benefit  it  w 
upon  humanity. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  nations  have 
pursuing  this  path.  The  Universi 
a  very  high  place  as  one  of  the  ch 
medical  education  at  an  early  stag 
France,  Switzerland,  Belgium  and 
female  doctors  ;  and  an  Italian  lady 
lately,  professor  of  pathology  in  the 

Russia  was  at  one  time  eminent!^ 

• 

its  liberality  towards  women  who  c 
professions.  In  the  great  wave  o: 
secution,  however,  that  has  reconi 
country  these  concessions  have  b 
women  were  excluded  by  an  Impel 
profession  of  advocate,  and  a  fc 
were  excluded  from  all  the  hiirhoi 
and  no  woman  w«»  «"-- 
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The  teaching  profession  has  at  the  same  time  ac- 
quired a  new  importance^  and  there  has  been  an  im- 
mense increase  in  the  number  of  women  who  are  en- 
gaged in  it^  in  the  level  of  their  competence,  and  in 
the  salaries  they  can  earn.  -  Remarkable  as  have  been 
the  changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the  education  of 
boys,  they  have  been  less  important  than  those  which 
have  taken  place  in  female  education  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Girls  have  fully 
shared  with  boys  in  the  great  impulse  given  to  educa- 
tion by  the  Education  Act  of  1870  ;  by  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  schools  and  art  schools,  and  technical 
education  ;  by  the  law  for  encouraging  intermediate 
education  in  Ireland  ;  by  the  improvement  of  voluntary 
schools  that  has  resulted  from  the  competition  with 
School-board  schools,  and  from  the  svstem  of  Govern- 
ment  inspection  and  of  payment  by  results,  'i'he  ex- 
cellent high  schools  and  the  ladies'  colleges  established 
in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  giving  many  thou- 
sands of  girls  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  an  educa- 
tion incomparably  better  than  any  which  was  attainable 
by  their  parents,  and  providing  teachers  for  humbler 
institutions  and  for  private  families  utterly  unlike  the 
half-tniined  governesses  of  the  past. 

The  higher  female  education  in  England  on  a  large 
scale  has  been,  for  the  first  time,  systematically  organ- 
ised and  seriously  and  intelligently  pursued,  and  eight 
out  of  the  ten  universities  of  G resit  Hritain,  as  well  as 
the  Koyal  rnivcruity  in  Ireland,  now  throw  open  their 
examinations  and  degrees  to  women.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, wliirli  in  past  ages  were  so  largely  endowed  by 
women,*  it  is  true,  still  withhold  their  degrees  and  their 


I  8^  Mipf  I'mrkft'p  (Mmc.  BellocV)  £jMiyj  on  IVoman'B  IVotk, 
pp.  201-3. 
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great  prizes  from  them,  bat  fev  persons  beliere  thai 
this  will  long  be  the  case.     In  spite  of  a  strennoos 
ecclesiastical  opposition  by  sach  men  as  Bm^n,  Ud- 
don  and  PoseT,  vomen  hare  alreadj  been   admitted 
vithih  the  circle  of  their  teaching.     The  eatablishinent 
of  Hitchiu,  Girton,  Xewnham  and  Somerrille  colleges  ; 
the  opening  to  vomen  of  the  great  majoritr  of  oniTer- 
sitj  lectnres,  of  the  degree  and  honoor  examinations, 
and  of  the  local  examinations  instituted  bj  the  nniver- 
sities  throoghont  the  conntrr ;  the  still  more  reoent 
system  of  oniTersity  extension,  and  the  enormoos  de- 
velopment of  popular  scientific  teaching  in  onr  g:rBat 
towns,  have  profoundly  affected  the  knovledge,   the 
acquirements  and  the  interests  of  women  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.     Few  things  in  our  generation  are 
more  remarkable  than  the  facility  and  rapiclitv  with 
which  the  movement  for  oi^niiig  the  universities  to 
women  has  triumplied  iu  Great  Britain.     Tlie  ditlioiil- 
ties  of  disoipline  and  the  grave  moral  dangers  that  were 
so  much  feared  have  nowhere  arisen,  nor  lias  it  bc*en 
fi'iuid   nei-essarv  to  intruduce  anv  con^ideruble  chaiiiro 
iut«>  :;ni\ersitv  teach in;r.' 

It  is  a  movement  which  is  bv  no  means  confined  to 
Kn::;a!.«i.  In  the  Se:indinavian  ooiintries.  in  Ital\%  in 
SuiiztTland.  in  the  Unite^l  State?,  in  the  English  colo- 
nii^,  universities  have  Uvn  thrown  c>i»en  to  monien* 
and  >treniii»i:s  efforts  have  Ixvn  nuide  to  raise  the 
gi-noral  level  of  their  e»iucaiion.  S«^phie  Ki»valowsky. 
uhose  rov\?n:  auti-bioirraphy  has  impn.»ssed  an^l  fasoi- 
nati-«i  so  manv  readers,  w:ts  nrttfess^^r  uf  matheniatii*s  at 
I  lie  I'niversitv  of  St«<kh«ilm.  Kn*n«h  [rirls  were  eii- 
tirv^lv  exolndeii  from  the  educatit^nal  refi»m!s  that  more 

*  I  «ni  toM  i»ji  ill  nsixtni  cUMm  l*clnrr*  N-roine  k-m  cateclM-C- 
KJiI  Li^Q  tb«  ^  UM>1  to  Ur. 
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iustituted  by  the  Conreiition  and  uuder  Xapoleon  I., 
mid  the  great  Coreican  always  maintained  that  female 
education  should  be  of  the  most  rudimentary  descrip- 
tion. But  the  laws  of  1S50  and  18G7  establiehcd  public 
Bclioots  for  their  primary  education  in  every  considcmblo 
commune  in  France,  and  the  law  of  1882  established 
compulsory  education  for  girls.  Under  NajMleon  III, 
excellent  schools  for  their  education  in  professions  were 
eEtublishcd  in  Paris,  and  they  were  admitted  to  follow 
the  courses  of  the  College  de  France,  and  since  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  they  have  been  allowed  to  take  university 
degrees  in  letters,  science  and  medicine.' 

Germany,  until  a  very  recent  period,  was  far  behind 
most  countries  in  the  higher  education  of  women,  and 
in  Prussia  osiwcially  all  movements  for  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  univcrsitiua  and  for  their  recognition  as 
physicians  by  the  ^itJlto  were  strenuously  opposed.  Out 
of  iW  public  schools  for  girls  in  Prussia,  only  a  few 
years  ago  not  more  than  17  were  under  the  control 
of  ludy  priiicipnii'.*  and  the  opinion  of  the  governing 
dasM's  uikI  of  the  universities  was  ftrongly  hostile  to  all 
movements  to  assimilate  either  tlie  higher  education  or 
ilir  pursuits  of  the  two  kcxc^.  The  sitiril  of  Prussian 
legislation  was  well  shown  bya  law  of  IS-'iO,  wliicli  for- 
m;tlly  proviiicd  that  women  must  never  be  adniitlei), 
I'itlicr  as  nienibors  or  :ui  hearers,  int<>  any  ussiii-iaiion 
which  luid  fur  its  object  political  disi-ussion  :  and  simi- 
lar h\Ki  have  existeii  in  Austria  timl  in  s<-v(t;i1  <ii'nnun 
Slates.^     Kut  in  matters  of  female  education  tiermany 


^rUtaxin,  t,rt  I'rofntiOHt  at-  tlir  '  1 1  i|tlii-r  F/luraliun  at  Wo- 

irttiUtt  a»t  ftrnmit,   |>p    1!H1,  nirD  in  (icnnanv  '  in  llit>  rt'mrr, 

fS-f:    St.'n    Onlrufcuniki,    Aa  |lp*vniliiT  37.  \n9X     S.i-.  lira, 
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also  htm,  during  the  loBt  tlunee  years^  made  gve^t 
oeesiona,  and  Hungary  has  entered  resolatdy  o&  flie 
aunepa^. 

It  is  with  England,  howerer,  that  we  ore  now  prin- 
cipally concerned,  and  in  England,  I  think,  the  nurra- 
ment  has  exercised  a  mnch  widw  inflnence  on  fttinalft 
life  than  on  the  Continent.    To  me,  at  least,  it 
to  be  almost  wholly  good.    The  married  state  is 
tainly  not  likely  to  be  less  pure  or  less  happy  beoaaae 
fewer  women  fly  lo  it  in  despair  as  their  oiUy  means  of 
liTelihood  and  oocnpation,  or  because  men  and  women 
hare  learnt  to  sympathise  more  closely  with  each  other 
in  their  graver  tlioughts  and  more  serious  inteieata. 
The  profound  and  menacing  chasm  of  opinion  that  in 
most  Continental  countries  divides  educated  men  from 
mo^i  women,  is  in  England  largely  mitigated,  and  a 
new  spirit  of  enlightened  tolerance  is  growing.     The 
fears  that  were  once  expressed,  that  a  highly  ^ucatcd 
woman  would  be  apt  to  neglect  her  home  duties,  hare 
certainly  not  been  verified  by  experience,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  tliat  for  one  woman  who  neglects  thosH) 
duties  through   this  cause,  there  are  hundreds  who 
neglect  them  through  frivolity  or  vice.     The  i)edantry 
and  tlie  extravagances  of  taste  and  opinion  which  were 
once  assficiated  with  the  idea  of  a  learned  lady  were  not 
unnatural  as  long  us  such  women  found  themselves 
isolated  and  unsupported,  at  war  with  the  convention- 
alities of  society,  and  ex])osod  to  a  storm  of  ridicule  and 
disiipfirobtition.     When  their  iK)sition  ceased  to  be  un* 
UKUul  and  unrecognised  these  eccentricities  rapidly  di- 
minishcii. 

Another  and  graver  evil  which  was  to  be  feared  was 
that  the  stniin  of  intellectual  com]>etition  would  prove 
t«K)  great  for  the  more  delicate  organisations  of  women. 
But  those  who  have  chiefly  directed  the  higher  female 
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educatioD  in  Eiiglaud  have  been  fully  Beneible  of  this 
very  real  danger,  tliey  have  luboiircd  Btremiouely  aud 
BUccessfully  to  prevent  it,  and  they  have  been  power- 
fully seconded  by  a  great  change  of  manners  and  tnsto 
which  has  insensibly  passed  over   the  nation.      The 
beauty  of  perfect  health  and  of  high  spirits  haa  been 
steadily  replacing,  as  the  ideal  type,  the  beauty  of  a 
sickly  delicacy  and  of  weak  and  tremulous  nerves  which 
ill  the  eighteentli  century  was  so  much  admired,  or  at 
least  extolled.      A  more  healthy  dress,  a  far  larger  i 
amount  of  out-of-door  exercise,  a  far  larger  share  of  I 
active  amusements,  have  accompanied  the  great  int«l-  / 
lectual  progress,  and  I  have  heard  that  very  acute  ob-  ' 
server,  Professor  Uuxley,  express  a  strong  opinion  that  | 
there  has  been,  during  the  last  half  century,  a  marked  } 
rise  in  the  average  physioue  of  the  women  of  the  upper  ( 
and  middle  classes  in  England.     To  the  vast  and  in-, 
creasing  multitude  of  unmarried  women,  whether  they/ 
be  rich  or  poor,  modern  education  has  been  a  priceless 
blessing.     However  much  it  may  fall  short  of  an  ideal 
standard,  it  at  least  sends  them  into  the  world  far  bet- 
ter equipped  for  the  battle  of  life.     It  gives  them  more 
developed  capacities,  more  serious  and  varied  interests, 
und  that  discipline  of  character  which  habita  of  con- 
centrated and  continuous  labour  seldom  fail  to  pro- 
duce, 

Conneot^l  with  iIiIm  subject,  it  is  im|)OEsibIp  for  an 
attentive  ob^>rver  to  fail  to  notice  the  great  change 
which  has  taken  place  among  the  upper  classes  in  Eng- 
land within  a  generation  in  the  received  conventionali- 
ties relating  to  the  part  wbicli  it  is  proper  and  allowable 
for  a  lady  to  i>crform  in  the  world.  The  old  Greek 
idea  of  the  exclusively  domestic  life  of  a  good  woman, 
which  still,  in  a  great  measure,  prevails  in  Germany, 
bat  in  Euglaud  almost  wliolly  pwaed  away,  aud  nuni- 
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bers  of  English  ladies  are  as  keenly  and  as  BctmSj 
gaged  in  public  interests  as  average  men.     The  ehaaga 
runs  through  all  the  fields  of  oocnpatton,  amaaanientB 
and  habits.    Some  who  are  still  living  can  remamlwr 
when  it  was  deemed  unbecoming  for  a  ladj  to  walk 
unattended  by  a  footman  in  the  streets  of  LondMi,  or 
to  drive  alone  in  a  hansom  cab,  or  to  travel,  except  nn- 
der  the  gravest  necessity,  without  a  male  ^My^wipanion. 
Wliat  would  the  generation  of  Hannah  More  and  of 
Mrs.  Trimmer  have  thought  of  an  age  in  which  ladies 
might  be  found  throwing  themselves  into  aetive  oat- 
door  games  with  all  the  seat  of  a  sohoolboj,  mini^iiig 
with  male  students  at  university  lectures  and  ezamina- 
tions,  appearing  with  perfect  oomposure  as  leotoien 
and  speakers  on  public  platforms,  organising  and  di- 
recting great  political  and  social  movements,  climbing 
alps,  joining  keenly  in  field  sports,  travelling  without 
any  male  escort  over  the  civilised  globe,  studying  freely 
and  ciinvassing  oi)enly  questions  that  lie  at  the  very 
foundations  of  religion,  science  and  philosophy  ?     Per- 
haps tlie  only  thing  that  would  surprise  them  more 
would  be  the  quiet,  inoffensive,  ladylike  persons  who 
do  these  things. 

The  causes  and  the  consequences  of  this  ver}'  evident 
change  in  manners  would  0}>en  out  u  wide  field  of  in- 
quiry, on  which  I  can  here  Imrely  touch.  To  some  it 
seems  to  ]K)rtond  nothing  less  than  a  great  moral  revo- 
lution in  the  character  of  women.  That  some  change 
is  being  producotl  can.  I  think,  not  lie  doubted  ;  but 
its  limits  seem  to  me  greatly  exaggerateil.  Nature  has 
esUiblished  distinctions  between  men  and  women  that 
can  never  be  overp:isse<l.  In  all  ages  the  positions  of 
wife  and  mother  will  be  the  chief  |>ositions  to  which 
women  will  aspire,  and  in  all  ages  they  will  bring  with 
them  the  ssime  dominant  interests  and  affections.    It  is 
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ia  the  fiaer  shadings  of  chai*acter  that  cliaugc  is  per- 
ceptible, some  lines  of  character  growing  fainter,  while 
others  deepen  and  strengthen.  Women  will  probably 
remain  in  the  future  good  and  bad,  selfish  and  unself- 
ish, in  much  the  same  proportions  :is  at  present,  but 
both  their  good  and  evil  qualities  will  bo  somewhat 
differently  mixed.  In  the  modern  type  of  woman  we^ 
may  expect  to  find  more  judgment,  more  self-control, 
more  courage,  more  inde})endence,  a  far  wider  range  of 
sympathies  and  interests  than  in  the  past.  She  will  \ 
become  less  credulous  and  superstitious,  but  she  will 
also  become  a  little  colder  and  a  little  harder.  Un- 
selfishness will  probably  not  diminish,  but  it  will  spring 
to  a  greater  degree  from  recognised  duty  and  acquired 
habit.  The  emotional,  the  impulsive,  the  romantic 
elements  of  character,  with  their  dangers  and  their 
charms,  will  become  less  prominent.  In  the  better 
class  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  dominated  by  an  enlight- 
ened judgment,  will  be  the  guiding  influence,  and  life 
will  be  brightened  by  a  larger  circle  of  unselfisli  inte- 
rests and  of  worthy  ple:isures.  In  the  worse  class, 
blind,  unreasoning  passion  will  play  a  smaller  part,  but 
both  religious  and  social  restraints  will  be  weaker  :  the 
appetite  for  excitement  and  novelty  generatinl  by  an 
overcrowded  life  will  increase,  and  worldlines.s  will 
take  at  an  early  age  a  harder,  a  more  sordid,  and  a 
more  unlovely  form.  Few  things  are  less  beautiful 
than  the  worldliness  of  eighteen,  maintaining  amid  all 
the  whirl  of  dissipation  and  pleasure  a  steady  eye  to 
the  main  chanro.  estimating  incomes  and  titles  and 
prosj^ects  with  all  the  cahnilating  shrewdness  of  a  sexa- 
genarian lawyer. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  great  changes  of  education, 
circumstances  and  manners  that  have  taken  plai*<- 
among  women  in  the  present  century  should  have  pro- 
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duced  among  them  a  stronger  interest  in  political  lils. 
There  have,  indeed,  been  many  periods  when  aneli  an 
interest  had  before  been  felt    Addison  bm»  dsseribsd 
Tividiy  the  fierce  party  spirit  that  diTided  female  so* 
ciety  in  the  closing  years  of  Anne/  and  mt  no  later 
period  in  English  history  has  the  coarse  of  alEaira  been 
so  largely  modified  by  the  infinence  of  female  faronritiss 
aronnd  the  Throne.    In  later  days,  sach   fignns  as 
Georgians  Dachess  of  DoTonshire,  or  Mrs.  Orswe^  or 
Mrs.  Hacaulay,  or  Lady  Jersey,  or  Lady  Holland,  or 
Miss  Martinean,  will '  at  once  occnr  to  the  reader ;  bat 
the  modem  female  interest  in  politics  has  taken  a 
wider  scope  and  somewhat  different  character,  and 
questions  of  pnrely  feminine  interests  hare  beoome 
more  prominent 

At  a  time  when  the  qncstion  of  female  edncation  was 
rising  rapidly  into  prominence  women  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  free  grammar  schools,  some  of  the  best  endowed 
educational  esUibliahments  in  England,  had  been 
founded  in  what  are  called  less  euliglitened  ages  for 
teaolung  *  Hie  children  of  freemen  ' ;  for  teaching  *all 
children '  born  in  ])articular  parishes ;  for  granting 
'maintenance,  edncation  and  tniining  free  of  expense 
to  |)oor  children/  and  that  the  benciiU  of  these  endow- 
ments have  in  the  course  of  time  come  to  bo  wholly  or 
almost  wholly  monojiolised  by  boys.*   At  a  period  when 


•  Spfffator^  Son.  57,  81 ;  the 
FreekoftUr^  Xon.  2'X  2<». 

*  For  illii<itnitiuns  of  this,  tec 
a  remnrkablt*  essay  of  Mrs. 
Fawrt>tt,  in  K»say$  and  Lertttrts 
on  Son'nt  and  IWti€ai  SMtrti^ 
by  llcDry  Kawcett  ami  M.  (i. 
Fawcett/  pp.  105,  207.  In 
FraniT,  olso«  It  has  been  a  mat* 
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education  of  French  girls.  ' 
conflxcatcd  the  State  made 
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education  (Giraud,  La  Comditiam 
dfs  Frmmts^  p.  2G). 
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the  State  has  undertaken  so  largely  to  subsidise  educa- 
tion in  all  its  grades,  the  claims  of  colleges  and  other 
institutions  for  female  education  to  Government  assis- 
tance naturally  strengthened. 

At  a  time,  too,  when  a  spirit  of  independence  was 
growing  among  women  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  not  resent  the  gross  legislative  injustices  and 
inequalities  to  which  by  English  law  they  were  subject. 
Even  in  the  present  century  it  was  a  possible  and  by 
no  means  an  infrequent  thing  for  a  vicious  or  tyranni- 
cal husband  to  debar  the  most  innocent  and  virtuous 
mother  from  all  access  to  her  own  children.  He  was 
at  perfect  liberty  to  place  them,  during  their  mother's 
lifetime,  under  the  sole  care  and  control  of  his  mistress. 
It  was  not  until  1839  that  Hhe  Custodv  of  Infants' 
Act  was  carried*  which  enabled  the  Chancellor  or 
Master  of  the  Kolls  to  secure  to  any  mother  who  had 
not  been  guilty  of  adultery  the  care  of  her  own  chil- 
dren up  to  the  age  of  seven,  and  free  access  to  them  at 
a  later  age.'  An  Act  of  1873  extended  this  reform  by 
enabling  the  courts,  on  special  application,  to  grant  a 
mother  the  custody  of  her  children  to  the  age  of  six- 
teen.' But  with  these  exceptions,  and  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  some  extreme  cases 
to  interfere,  legal  power  over  the  child  was  vested 
exclusivelv  in  the  father.  Even  after  his  death  the 
mother  was  not  the  natural  guardian  of  her  children. 
The  father  miglit  p:iss  her  by,  and  appoint  another 
guardian,  without  assigning  any  reason  and  without 
consulting  her.  Even  if  he  died  without  making  any 
provision  for  the  guardianship  in  his  will,  his  nearest 
male  relatives  might  claim  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 


*2  SiS  Vict.  r.  .'>4.    See,  too,      IIUl  in  the  L«>rdK.  July  :U),  1838. 
thf   iii4truitivc  delmte  on   thii  «3GVit*l.  i*.  12. 
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mother.  It  was  not  until  1886  that  the  mother 
recognised  bj  the  law  of  England  as  the  natural  guar- 
dian of  her  child  after  the  death  of  her  husbaad.  TIm 
power  of  the  father  during  his  lifetime  was  anftonohed, 
and  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  appoint  another  guardian  to 
act  with  his  wife  after  his  death,  bat  the  right  of  the 
widow  was  at  least  secured.^ 

In  the  matter  of  property  the  evila  to  be  redreaaed 
were  not  less  serioas.  Before  1857  a  man  who  had 
abandoned  his  wife,  and  left  her  unaided  to  support  his 
family,  might  at  any  time  return  to  appropriate  her 
earnings  and  to  sell  everrthing  she  had  acquired,  and 
he  might  again  and  again  desert  her,  and  again  and 
again  repeat  the  process  of  spoliation.  A  clause  which 
was  inserted  in  the  Act  of  1857,  which  established  the 
Divorce  Court,  for  tlie  first  time  protected  the  earn- 
ings of  u  deserted  wife,  and  an  Act  of  188G  secured  her 
ulinioiiy  from  licr  husband.'  In  all  cases,  however, 
except  desertion,  the  power  of  the  husband  over  his 
wife's  earnings  was  absolute.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
bound  l)y  law  to  support  her,  but  only  to  secure  her  a 
bare  niainteiKUice  ;  but  it  is  also  truo  that  in  numerous 
PInglish  homes  a  husband  might  be  found  living  in 
idleness  on  the  earnings  of  his  wife,  squandering  thcin 
ag-ainst  her  will,  but  with  the  full  8:inction  of  English 
law,  in  the  public-house  or  the  brothel.  It  wsis  only 
after  a  long  and  strenuous  opposition,  after  much  ridi- 
cule, after  many  predictions  that  any  innovation  in 
this  field  would  destroy  the  s;irred  institution  of  the 
family,  that  a  law  was  passed  in  ISTO  8c*curing  to 
women  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  the 
legal  control  of  their  own  earnings. 

It  left,   however,   all  other  female  property,  with 

'  40  &  .W  Vki.  c.  27.  »  41>  &  .-iO  VUi.  c.  .^2. 
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some  insignificant  exceptions,  absolutely  unprotected. 
By  the  common  law  the  wife  possessed  nothing  of  her 
own.  She  could  not  sue  or  be  sued  ;  she  could  make 
no  contract  without  her  husband's  express  consent. 
The  personal  property  bequeathed  to  her  by  will  after 
marriage,  if  it  exceeded  200/.,  was  absolutely  his  ;  and 
although  she  had  so  far  the  right  of  property  in  her 
real  estate  that  the  husband  could  not  dispose  of  it 
without  her  consent,  he  had  during  his  lifetime  com- 
plete control  over  the  income  derived  from  it.*  It  is 
tru^that  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  devised  an  ex- 
pensive system  of  marriage  settlements,  by  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  upper  classes,  the  common  law  was 
evaded  and  women  were  enabled  to  secure  a  real  right 
in  their  property  ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  including  those  who  by  industry  or 
accident  rose  in  the  course  of  their  married  lives  from 
poverty  to  affluence,  remained  under  the  provisions  of 
the  common  law  until  the  Married  Women's  Property 
Act  of  188'^  gave  such  women  a  full  right  to  their  own 
projierty,  alM>lishing  at  the  same  time  thoir  privile;je  of 
obliiring  th(»ir  iiusbaiids  to  pay  their  debts.'  A  fi'w  sli<;ht 
rtMnaiiiing  grievances  relating  to  eontnict  and  U'Cjuest 
were  removed  in  IS'.Kj,^  and  in  tiiis  field  the  ri^'hls  of 
married  women  in  England  are  now  amply  guaranteed. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  conntrv  so  little  civilised 
OS  Russia,  women's  ])rojK}rty  had  lieen  from  the  earliest 
times  perftK*tly  seen  re.  and  remaine<l  unalTecte<l  by 
marriage.  In  the  United  States  a  series  of  State  laws 
carried  l)etween  1848  and  18C0  has  nearlv  evervwhere 
amply   i»roteeted    it.     On    the   eon  linen  t    of    Euro|>e 


» .T1  &  .34  Vitt.  c.  on.     Some  *  4.'»  it.  40  Vk-t   c.  75. 

uliirbt  atlilitioniil  prot«*(*tion  was  ^Mii  r»7  Vict.  r.  (kS. 

given  by  ao  .\i*t  of  IMT4. 
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many  diffemit  systems  pieraO.    In  some  eoonCiisi 
the  pofiitiaii  of  women  is  even  now  little*  if  at  aU, 
better  in  matteis  of  property  than  it  was  in  Bo|^aiid 
before  1857,  thoogfa  it  isgenoraUy  possible,  by  adoptfog 
a  particnlar  fonn  of  marrisge  contract,  to  improve  il^ 
It  is,  howeref,  Terf  erident  that  the  goiend  tendaney  ' 
of  legislation  is  towards  the  system  of  independanoa 
and  equality  which  now  exists  in  England  and  Aaiarica; 
The  system  of  trsating  all  women,  married  and  on- 
married,  as  perpetaal  minors,  who  conM  only  peilbim 
l^al  acts  under  the  name  of  a  nude  guardian,  waaonly 
abolished  in  the  Scandinarian  countries  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  and  the  last  imttigm  of 
it  in  Switserland  <mly  disq^wared  in  1881.    Lawa  ef- 
fectually protecting  women's  esmings  were  canied  in 
Sweden  in  1874,  and  in  Denmark  in  1880.     In  Nor- 
way, a  law  of  1888  protected  fully  the  property  of 
married   women.     The  Italian  code  on  questions  of 
married  women's  property  and  earnings  marks  a  great 
advance  on  the  French  code,  upon  which  it  was  chiefly 
based,  and  the  new  civil  code  in  Germanv  shows  with 
equal  clearness  the  same  tendency.'    It  is  hardly  doubt- 
ful that,  before  another  generation  is  passed,  this  great 
change  in  the  conditions  of  married  life  will  have  be- 
come general  throughout  the  civilised  world. 

In  England,  in  the  case  of  intestacy,  there  is  still 
some  inequality.  If  a  man  dies  intestate,  half  his 
proi>erty  goes  to  his  wife,  if  he  has  no  children,  and 
the  other  half  to  his  blood  relations,  but  if  the  wife 
dies  intestate  the  whole  goes  to  her  husband.  A  law 
of  1890,  however,  provides  that  in  the  former  case,  if 
the  property  does  not  exceed  in  value  500/.,  it  shall  all 


*  See  BrideU  Ae  Droit  dts  Femwiei  tt  ie  Marimgt  (ISSS),  pp. 
40,  8i>-98. 
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go  to  the  wife,  and  that  if  it  does  exceed  that  sum,  she 
shall  have  500/.,  in  addition  to  her  share  of  the  re- 
mainder.' In  the  Divorce  Court,  also,  the  two  sexes  are 
not  on  the  same  footing,  for  while  the  husband  can 
obtain  a  divorce  by  simply  proving  adultery,  the  wife 
is  obliged,  in  addition  to  adultery,  to  prove  cruelty,  or 
desertion,  or  some  other  grave  aggravation.  A  very 
valuable  law  was  carried  in  1878,  and  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved  in  1895,  granting  judicial  separation  to 
poor  women  whose  husbands  had  been  guilty  of  aggra- 
vated assault,  persistent  cruelty,  and  wilful  neglect  to 
provide  for  the  infant  children,  giving  her  the  legal 
custody  of  her  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
compelling  the  husband  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  for  their 
support.* 

It  is  impossible  to  review  these  measures  without 
perceiving  that  women  have,  till  a  very  recent  period, 
had  grave  reason  to  complain  of  English  legislation. 
In  essentially  harmonious  marriages,  which  form,  it  is 
to  be  ho{)ed,  the  great  majority,  the  inequalities  I  have 
described  are  probably  unfelt ;  but  it  is  the  special 
))rovince  of  the  law  to  protect  the  weak  agsiinst  possi- 
ble, though  exceptional,  abuses.  In  scarcely  any  other 
deimrtment  of  English  law  has  the  bias  in  favour  of 
the  rich  been  so  strongly  shown.  Divorce,  as  we  have 
alremly  seen,  was  for  a  long  time  only  possible  for  those 
who  could  afTonl  the  great  expense  of  a  private  Act  of 
Parliament  ;  and  the  intervention  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  by  which  the  most  serious  wrongs  inflicted 
u]H)n  women  have  been  mitigated  or  redressed,  lay 
beyond  the  means  of  the  poor.  Yet  it  is  in  poverty- 
stricken  houses,  where  drunkenness  and  violence  pre- 
vail, that  these  wrongs  are  most  felt. 

I  5^  it  &4  Vict,  c  29.  Act  came  into  force  in  the  be- 

*5!(  ii  6tl  Vict.  c.  39.     Thii      finning  of  J ift*<;. 
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Something,  no  doubt,  may  be  said  to  qnalifjr  the 
picture.     I  have  spoken  of  the  obligation  of  the  hus- 
band to  maintain  his  wife,  and  of  his  former  obligation 
to  pay  her  debts.    As  long  as  perfect  liberty  of  bequest 
continues,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  same  amounts  of 
money  will  be  given  to  the  girl  as  to  the  boy.     The 
boy  perpetuates  the  name  and  maintains  the  family  of 
his  parents  ;  while  it  is  the  usual  lot  of  the  girl  to  bear 
another  name,  to  pass  into  another  family,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  another  man.     The  law  of  compulsory  equal 
division  of  property  after  death,  which  prevails  over  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  has  been  of  great  and  special  ad- 
vantage to  women,  as  securing  to  them  an  equal  inheri- 
tance with  their  brothers ;  but  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  any  less  drastic  measure  would  effect  this  object. 
No  oue,  however,  can  fail  to  see  tlic  peculiar  hardship 
with  which  the  great  inequalities  in  tlie  disposition  of 
property  by  will  that  are  general  in  England  fall  on 
that  lar<;:e  nunil)er  of  unmarried  women  who  are  by 
nature  and  edu(*ation  mucli   less  fitted  than  men   to 
make  their  wav  in  the  world.     Nor  is  it  less  certain 
that  these  inequalities  are  partly  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  law.     'Hie  prevailing  ideas  of  what  is  just  and 
ex|K*dient  on  such  matters  are  widely  different  in  coun- 
tries  where   the  law  encourages    primo(;eniture    and 
airjriomeration  of  property,  and  in  countries  where  the 
j^ysteni   of  equal  division  prevails  ;  and  laws  of  intes« 
tacv,  though  in  themselves  not  very  frequently  called 
into  action,  have  a  considerable  indirect  influence  in 
determining  the  provisions  of  wills. 

In  the  government  of  a  family^  strong  arguments 
may  l>e  urged  in  favour  of  placing  Bomewhere  an  ulti- 
mate and  decisive  authoritv,  and  it  can  hardlv  reside 
anywhere  but  in  the  head.  This  is  the  theory  of  Eng- 
lisli  law.  though  it  is  not  enforced  as  stringently  as  in 
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ancient  Rome  or  under  French  law.  Tlie  most  serious 
injustices  to  mothers  of  the  law  of  gunrUiiiMsliip  iiare 
been  coiTccted  by  the  Act  of  1886.  Btit  diHicult  ques- 
tions Etill  arise  relating  to  the  religious  eduoatiou  of 
the  children  of  mixed  marriages.  Knglisli  hiw,  like  llie 
law  of  nearly  all  European  countriuj,  ^iva  the  fuiher 
the  absolute  power  of  determining  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  his  ciiildreu,'  and  that  [rawer  is  so  completo 
that  even  a  promise  to  his  wife  before  or  after  marriage 
cannot  affect  it.  This,  it  is  contended,  is  the  natural 
prerogative  of  the  head  of  the  family  ;  and  It  may  be 
added  in  its  defence  that  wonieu  are  much  more  likely 
than  men  to  be  governed  hy  external  and  sacerdotal  in- 
fluences. The  Austrian  law  on  this  subject,  to  whiuh 
I  bave  already  referred,  is  perhaps  more  just  than  our 
own.  At  the  time  when  the  Concordat  was  in  force  it 
was  necessary  for  all  the  children  of  mixed  marriages 
to  be  educated  as  Catholics  ;  but  when  this  system  wad 
abolished  the  law  did  not  establish,  as  in  France  and 
Kngland,  the  absolute  authority  of  the  father.  It  was 
enacted  in  1808,  that  in  mixed  marriages  the  sons  Gliould 
follow  the  religion  of  the  fathers,  and  the  girls  the  re- 
ligion of  the  niuther:!.  nnless  the  |Kirents  ngrL-ed  on  u 
difft-rent  arraiigfnienl.'  For  n  long  i>crio<l,  as  is  well 
known,  this  was  the  gonemi  cnstoui  in  Kngland  and 
•Scotland  in  the  case  of  marriages  of  I'rutvstantd  with 
Cut  holies. 

Tin-  (pu'siion  of  the  o|»ening  of  professions  to  tvnnien 
is  (luc  uf  ;;ri-iil  dillirulty,  and  the  I'niti-d  Suu-s  Imvc  in 
this  rc>iH;i-t  gone  xomewhat  further  than  Cniit  Itritain. 
i'lililii;  upiuiuii.  Hiid  the  provision.'  which  in  Kngland 

'  On  (III-  roiitinrnMl  liiwo  on  >  Srrx,    d,    Droit    InltrM- 

Ibr  val'jd'i,  HI-  UriH.I,  /.*■  Itroil     lional.  I.  Sp5. 
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confer  ou  most  professions  a  large  measure  of  self- 
govemroenty  are  probably  in  these  fields   more  for- 
midable obstacles  than  parliamentary  action.     In  one 
case  the  law  indirectly^  and  almost  nnintentionally, 
encourages  female    employment,  for  the   head  of  a 
household  pays  taxes  for  his  male  servants,  bat  not  for 
his  female  ones.     This  tax  was  first  imposed  in  1777, 
during  the  war  of  the  American  independence ;  it  was 
much  increased  during  the  great  French  war,  when  it 
was  deemed  a  matter  of  public  policy  to  discounige  the 
useless  employment  of  men,  who  might  be  enrolled  in 
the  army;  and  it  has  been  continued  in  compliance 
with  the  prevailing  habit  of  taxing  especially  those 
things  which  are  in  themselves  luxuries,  or  which  iu 
general  imply  considerable  wealth.     It  does  not  appear 
that  a  desire  to  encourage  female  industry  had   any 
part  in  it.     The  English  law  of  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage  has  been  sometimes  citeil  as  an  instance  of  the 
favour  shouTi  by  legislation  to  women,  as  it  is  chiefly 
used  by  women  against  men.     It  has,   undoubtedly, 
partially  redressed  some  great  wrongs,  but  hardly  any 
Ihw  ill   the  Statute   Book  has  been  productive  of  so 
much  scandal  and  so  much  extortion,  and  its  repeal 
would  probably  be,  on  the  whole,  a  benefit  to  public 
morals. 

The  strong  and  growing  interest,  however,  of  women 
in  political  affairs,  and  the  increaseil  clearness  with 
which  the  injustices  I  have  cnumenito<i  were  brought 
into  rolicf.  pn^pared  the  way  fc»r  a  movement  in  favour 
of  fomalo  su(rra<re  v.hioh  has  for  nianv  vears  been  in- 
oroasiiiir.  Its  prominence  has  been  more  due  to  John 
Stuart  Mill  than  to  any  other  single  man.  He  brought 
it  l>ofore  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  amendment  to 
the  I{cft»rm  Bill  of  1807.  and  he  advocated  it  power- 
fully in  his  treatise  on  the  subjection  of  women,  and 
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incidentally  in  several  other  works.  'Hie  case  bus 
been  much  etrengthened  by  many  subsequent  mea- 
sures, which  have  thrown  open  the  doors  of  public  life 
to  women  by  giving  them  votes  in  a  multitude  of 
spheres  which  are  very  cloeely  associated  with  politics. 
The  Municipal  Iteforni  Act  of  lSt)9  gave  them  votes  in 
all  municipal  elections.  The  Act  of  1870  gave  them 
votes  for  school  boards.  The  Act  of  1888  made  them 
voters  for  the  county  councils.  The  Act  of  1894. 
which  transformed  the  whole  system  of  local  govern- 
ment and  vastly  extended  the  system  of  local  representa- 
tion, abolished  in  all  its  departments  the  quulificution 
of  sei. 

A  nitepnying  woman  is  thas  constantly  voting  at 
elections,  and  often  at  contested  elections,  conducted 
for  the  most  part  in  much  the  same  way  as  elections 
for  members  of  parliament.  She  votes  for  parish  and 
district  councils,  for  county  councils,  for  school  boards, 
and  poor-law  gnnrdiiins.  In  nearly  all  these  elections 
she  may  bo  a  candidate  us  well  as  a  voter.  Large  num- 
bers of  women  have  stood  and  large  numbers  have  been 
chosen  fur  fliich  |tosl!'.  Many  uf  these  elections  are 
funftht  on  purely  jtolitical  and  jiarty  lines;  and  a  vast 
jimiwrtion  of  the  Uixiitimi  of  the  country  Is  now  levied 
by  bodies  which  wometrd  votes  contribute  to  elect,  and 
of  which  wonu'ti  arc  frequently  members.  It  is  surely 
nnt  loo  mni-h  to  kiv  that  under  such  clrcimistuncoi  the 
iiiiUK  prtibiiiiili  rest?!  n|>on  those  who  refiixe  to  go  one 
step  further  mid  admit  them  to  elections  fur  members 
of  rnrliamoiil. 

Of   the  rca>^>i>s   that  have  l)een  allegei)  apiinst  it.  i 
several  may  lie  distni«.-w)  at  oiiee  as  manifestly  alMurd. 
It  is  said  that  the  faculties  of  women  are,  on  the  whole,  \ 
inferior  to  tlin<ie  of  men  ;  thai  there  has  never  been  a  \ 
female  Khake«pcare,  or  female  Handel,  or  female  Ita-  ■ 
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phael.  It  will  hardlj,  howerer,  be  serioaslj  oontended 
that  the  exercise  of  rach  exalted  powers  it  required  for 
the  arenige  British  roter,  or  that  women  hare  not, 
both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  shown  thenuelres 
to  be  largely  endowed  with  capacities  that  are  Terj  cse- 
fal  in  political  life. 

The  d^^ree  to  which  thej  have  been  admitted  to  take 
part  in  that  life  has  varied  greatly  in  different  ages  and 
countries.    In  ancient  Greece  and  in  ancient  Borne  they 
were  jealously  exdaded,  both   by  law  and   by  public 
opinion,  from  all  political  fanctions.     It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  amimg  idl  the  many  insane  follies  of  Helio- 
gabalas,  scarcely  any  act  appears  to  hare  more  scan- 
dalised his  subjects  than  his  conduct  in  enrolling  his 
mother  among  the  senators.     When  the  Emperor  was 
assassinated,  she  shared  his  fate,  measures  were  at  once 
Uikcn  to  prevent  any  n.*|>etition  of  such  a  scandal,  and 
the  enii>eror  who  had  introdiice«i  it  was  devoted  to  tho 
infernal  ^ods.'     It  wxs  not  until  the  seat  of  the  Em- 
pire had  been  transferrt**!  to  Hvzaintium  that  supreme 
power  was  suffereil  to  fall  into  a  woman *s  hand. 

But  outside  Greece  and  Rome  women  in  antiquity 
have  oft«'n  attaineil  a  eonnnanding  inHuence  on  public 
'^itTair.<.  The  names  of  Smiiniinis  and  Artemisia  untl 
Zi>ni»hia.  of  Uelmnih  and  Judith  and  H<Kidicea,  will  at 
onrr  iMM-ur  l«)  the  reader,  as  well  as  the  picture  which 
Tacitus  has  drawn  of  the  German  women.  In  more 
UKNlern  days  women  have  in  >everal  civilised  countries 
exerri<ed  the  supreme  iH»wer  <»f  the  State,  either  as  sov- 
erei;;ns  or  as  regents,  and  they  have  often  done  so  a'ith 
hrilliant  suci^ess.  Verv  few  sovereiirns  in  nioileni  Euru> 
]H*an  history  can  1h*  placed  on  a  level  with  Isabella  the 
Catholic,  or  Catherine  of  Russia,  or  Maria  Theresa  of 
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Austria.  Two  of  the  longest  reigns  in  English  history 
have  been  those  of  queens^  and  no  English  reign  has 
been  more  brilliantly  triamphant  than  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, or  as  blameless,  prosperous  and  constitutional  as 
that  under  which  we  live.  Even  in  France,  which  is  thd 
chief  European  country  that  has  adopted  the  Salio 
Law,  there  have  been  no  less  than  twenty-four  femal4 
regencies  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it  was  not 
until  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  the  o|)ening  of  the 
Revolution  that  the  regency  was  restricted  by  law  to 
males. ' 

Who  can  question  the  administrative  ])owers  of  the 
female  founders  of  the  great  religious  orders  of  the 
Dark  Ages  ;  of  the  abbesses  of  many  vaist  and  pros- 
perous convents  ;  of  the  many  women  who,  in  more 
modern  times,  have  presided  with  eminent  skill  over 
great  houses,  created  or  managed  great  industrial  un- 
dertakings, or  wisely  governed  great  charitable  organi- 
sations ?  In  the  countries  where  charitable  institutions 
have  been  best  managed  female  influence  has  always 
been  conspicuous.  The  many  noble  portniit-groups  in 
which  Hembrandt  and  his  followers  have  immortalised 
the  lady  regents  of  the  great  Dutch  charities  are  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  high  estimation  in  which  those 
ladies  were  held.  In  modern  England,  the  organising 
and  administrative  ability  shown  by  m-omen  in  |>oor- 
honses,  hospitals,  prisons  and  schools,  and  in  countless 
works  of  elaborate  and  far-reaching  benefii'ence,  will  be 
disputed  by  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  social 
historv  of  the  centurv.     How  manv  fortunes  wasted 

•  •  ft 

by  negligence  or  extravagance  have  been  restored  by  a 
long  minority  under  female  management  ;  and  where 
can  we  find  in  a  largo  class  a  higher  level  of  business 
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luftbila  and  capacity  than  that  which  all  compeccnc  ob- 
seirerabaTe  recognised  in  French  women  of  the  middle 
class  ?    Who  can  doabt  that  the  qnalities  ahown  bj 
women  in  all  these  i^pheres  are  qualities  that  are  em- 
inently usefal  in  public  life  ?    Sach  argnmenta,  how- 
ever, are  snperfiaouSy  and  eeem  almost  ahsurd  in  an 
age  when  all  idea  of  making  the  safbage  dependent  on 
capacity  or  experience  has  been  lirtaally  abandoned ; 
when  it  is  giren  to  tens  of  thoosands  of  men  drawn 
from  the  most  ignorant  and  most  dependent  claseea  of 
the  community  ;  and  when  it  is  a  main  object  of  a  con- 
siderable party  in  the  State  to  increase  the  preponder- 
ance of  such  classes  in  the  government  of  the  Empire. 

Another  argument,  which  appears  to  me  to  deserve 
very  little  attention  or  resj^ect.  is  that  derived  from 
the  iiiferiority  of  womeu  to  meu  in  physical  foroe«  and 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  expected  to  defend 
tiieir  country  io  the  battle-field.  Such  an  argument 
might  have  some  force  if  it  were  proposed  to  enfran- 
chise all  women  and  all  men  ;  if  it  were  probable  that 
men  and  women  voters  would  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct and  hostile  cam]>5 :  or  even  if  it  were  advanced 
in  a  countrv  where  universal  militarv  service  was  ex- 
acted.  In  England,  military  service  is  a  purely  volun- 
t;iry  thing,  and  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  {copulation 
IKirticipate  in  it.  No  one  would  argue  fur  the  disfran- 
chisement of  infirm  men.  and  of  men  who  had  passed 
sixty,  because  they  were  incapable  of  active  sservice. 

Even  if  a  possible  part ici {Kit inn  in  warfare  were  re- 
quired as  a  qnalificatitm  for  voters,  this  would  be  no 
argument  against  female  sulTrage.  Wtmien.  like  men. 
|ieiy  increased  taxes  at  every  divlanition  of  war,  and 
althon<''h  thov  do  not.  like  the  (torman  women  de- 
soriiMil  bv  Tiicitus,  or  like  thi*  Irish  women  of  the 
seventh  century,  acconqiauy  tlieir  husbands  into  the 
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battle-field,'  they  haye  borne  in  nil  modem  wars  a  dis- 
tinct and  most  valuable  part.  Can  it  be  said  that  an 
ordinary  private  soldier  was  more  useful  to  the  State 
during  the  Crimean  War  than  Florence  Nightingale 
and  the  band  of  nurses  who  accompnuied  her  'i  Atnid 
the  manifold  failures  and  abuses  thut  marked  the  out- 
break of  the  great  Civil  War  in  America,  the  admirable 
organisation  and  the  pre-eminent  utility  of  '  the  Sani- 
tary Commission/  which  was  originally  planned  and 
worked  by  women,  for  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferinga 
of  the  battle-iield,  were  universally  recognised  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Red  Cross  movement  of 
later  years. 

But,  in  truth,  war  and  its  concerns  form  but  one  of 
the  numerous  interests  of  national  life,  and  there  is 
no  real  reason  why  it  should  have  any  special  connec- 
tion with  tlie  right  of  voting.  It  has  been  said  that 
votes  represent  force,  as  a  bank-note  represents  gold, 
and  that  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  if  preponderant  voting 
power  in  the  nution  slionld  be  dissociated  from  pre- 
ponderant physical  force.  The  argument  is  a  strnnge 
one  in  a  country  where  the  great  majority  of  adult 
men  have  been  for  generations  excluded  from  the  fran- 
chise; and  it  has  no  real  bearing  on  the  question  of 
female  suffrage,  fi»r  the  women  whose  enfntncliiscmeut 
is  asked  would  form  only  a  small  fraction  in  the  elec- 
torate, and  would  certainly  be  dispersed,  divided,  and 
absorbed  in  existing  parties. 

It  has  also  been  gravely  alleged  that  the  whole  cha-^ 
racter  ot  the  female  sex  would  be  revolutionised,  or  at) 
least  seriously  impaired,  if  they  were  brought  by  the) 
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I  snffnge  into  paUic  life.  There  is  perhaps  no  anbject  in 
vhich  ezBggeimiions  so  enormous  and  so  grotoaqne  maj 
be  fonnd  in  the  writings  of  oonsidend^Ie  men.     Oon- 
sidered  in  itself,  the  process  of  Toting  is  now  manly- 
that  of  marking  onoe  in  five  or  six  jears  a  tMlloi-piqier 
in  a  qniet  room,  and  it  may  be  essily  aooompUshed  in 
fiye  minutes.    And  can  it  ressonsUy  be  said  fhat  the 
time  or  thought  which  an  afenige  male  elector  beatona 
on  the  formation  of  his  politic&l  opinicois  is  anidi  as  to 
interfere  in  any  appreciable  d^ree  with  tiie  cnrventa 
of  his  thonghts,  with  the  tendencies  of  his  ehaiBoter 
or  life  ?    Men  write  on  this  subject  ss  if  paUio  life 
and  interests  formed  the  main  occupation  df  an  ordi- 
nary Toter.    It  is  said  that  d<»nestic  life  should  be  the 
one  sphere  of  women.    Very  many  women — especially 
those  to  whom  tlie  vote  would  be  couceded — ^have  no 
domestic,  or  but  few  domestic,  duties  to  attend   to, 
and  arc  cooipelied,  if  they  are  not  wholly  frivolous  or 
wholly  apathetic,  to  seek  spheres  of  useful  actiyity  be- 
yond their  homes.     Even  a  full  domestic  life  is  scarce- 
ly more  absorbing  to  a  woman  than  professional  life  to 
a  man.     Scarcely  any  woman  is  so  engn^seti  in  it  that 
she  cannot  bestow  on  public  affairs  an  amount  of  time 
and  intelligence  equal  to  tliat  which  is  bestowed  on 
tlii^ni  by  thousands  of  masculine  voters.     Nothing  can 
be  more  fantastic  than  to  argue  as  if  electors  in  England 
were  a  select   body,  miunly    occupied   with  political 
studies  and  public  interests. 
i      It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  contend  tliat  it  is  unbecom- 
i  ing  for  women  to  take  any  part  or  interest  in  )>olitiGal 
'  matters ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  con- 
tend that  it  is  very  desiniblc.  for  their  own  sakes,  that 
/  they  should  be  kept  altogether  out  of  the  arena.    This, 
\  as  I  have  said,  was  the  opinion  of  ancient  Greece ;  it  is 
still  the  opinion  of  several  Continental  nations.    It  baa 
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prevailed  widely  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  present 
century,  and  it  is  by  no  means  extinct.  It  is,  however, 
surely  too  late  to  oppose  such  an  argument  to  female 
suffrage  in  England.  No  single  feature  of  our  politi- 
Cjil  history  during  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  vast  and  ever- 
increasing  part  which  women  are  playing  in  politics. 
Very  few  political  organisations  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  attained  in  a  few  years  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  Primrose  League,  and  the  example  set  by  Con- 
servative women  is  being  ardently  followed  in  the  other 
political  parties.  Women  now  frequently  ap|)ear  on 
the  platform,  and  scarcely  an  election  occurs  in  which 
they  are  not  active  and  successful  canvassers.  It  is 
idle  to  contend  with  accomplished  and  irrevocable 
facts.  The  interest  of  women  in  politics,  and  the  par- 
tici])ation  of  women  in  politics,  already  exist.  The 
concession  of  a  vote  is  not  needed  to  make  them  po- 
liticians, though  it  might  make  their  politics  more 
serious  and  less  irresponsible.  Can  anyone  8up|K)se 
that  voting  for  members  of  Parliament  is  a  more  un- 
feminine  thing  than  canvassing  for  tliem,  more  fatal 
to  tlie  beauty  of  the  female  character  than  voting  for  a 
county  councillor,  or  a  jH)or-law  guardian,  or  a  member 
of  a  school  IxKird  ? 

The  introduction  of  the  ballot  has  also  largely  af- 
fecteil  this  question.  It  hits  almost  taken  away  from 
elections  their  old  turbulence,  and  has  thus  dcstrovini  a 
powerful  argument  against  female  sufTnigo.  It  mutst. 
however,  be  added  that  this  and  some  other  influences 
have  gone  far  to  destroy  the  force  of  one  argument  on 
the  other  side.  It  used  to  be  said,  mith  truth,  that 
the  widows  of  farmers  or  of  small  householders  were 
often  removed  from  their  homes,  or  were  seriouslv  im- 
peded  in  their  attempt  to  secure  houses,  on  account  of 
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their  political  incmpacity,  the  Uutdlofde  and  pn^nrMon 
dedring  the  infloeooe  which  the  oommaad  of  numj 
votes  could  give  them.  This  state  of  thinga  giew  oat 
of  a  relation  and  dependency  of  daases  which  has  now 
paaaed-away ;  tiiere  are»  I  imagine,  few  cases  in  which 
it  can  occar. 

Metaphysical  argaments  aboat   supposed    natoxal 
rights  and  aboat  innate,  nniversal,  and  nnchangeable 
laws  of  natnre,  may,  I  think,  on  both  sides  be  oast 
away.    The  inalienable  right  which,  accwding  to  the 
school  of  Bonssean,  eTcry  man  possesses  to  a  share  of 
political  power,  and  the  irrerersible  law   of  natore 
which  pronounces  women  to  be  the  dependents  of  meOt 
and  unfit  for  any  share  in  the  ruling  power,  are  equally 
baseless.    It  may,  however,  be  truly  said  that  where 
in  political  institutions  great  inequalities  and  anomalies 
are  found,  they  may  at  least  be  expected  to  justify 
their  existence  by  some  proved  utility.     It  is  surely  an 
anomaly  that  the  purchase  of  a  house  or  a  piece  of  land 
should  confer  the  right  of  voting  if  the  purchaser  is  a 
male,  but  not  if  she  is  a  female  ;  that  women  who  are 
landed  proprietors  or  heads  of  great  industrial  under- 
takings should  be  surrounded  by  dependents  and  ten* 
ants  who  possess  the  right  of  voting  through  their 
favour,  while  the  proprietor  herself  is  denuded  of  all 
political  power  ;  that,  in  a  land  where  the  inseparable 
connection  of  taxation  and    represcnUition  has   been 
preached  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  freedom,  female 
taxiiayers  should  have  no  voice  in  the  disposal  of  im- 
perial taxation  ;  that  women  should  vote  for  all  the 
great  public  interests  I  have  enumerated,  but  not  for 
the  highest  public  interest  of  all — a  representative  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     For  such  inequalities  there 
are  only  two  possible  defences.    One  is,  that  women  do 
not  desire  a  vote.     The  other  is,  that  if  thev 
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it  they  would  employ  it  iu  a  way  which   would  be 
plainly  injurious  to  the  nation. 

An  argument  against  female  suffrage  wliich  is  often- 
raised,  and  which  has  a  considerable  weight,  is  tha^ 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  on  a  rating  basis,  by| 
excluding  married  women,  would  exclude  that  sec- 
tion of  them  who  are  in  general  the  most  important. 
By  the  natural  law  of  selection  wives  arc,  on  the  whole, 
the  flower  of  their  sex.  Tliey  acquire  an  extent  and 
kind  of  experience  much  greater  than  that  of  other 
women,  and,  if  their  time  is  more  occupied,  their 
judgment  is  usually  much  saner,  more  moderate, 
and  more  mature.  No  careful  observer  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  tendency  of  the  married  life  to  repress 
the  extravagances  of  judgment  and  feeling  to  which 
unmarried  women  are  especially  prone.  If  women 
were  enfranchised  on  the  same  conditions  as  men,  it  is 
argued,  the  great  majority  of  the  most  competent  wo- 
men, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  serious  female 
interests,  would  still  remain  excluded  from  representa- 
tion, while  under  the  lodger  francliise  the  electorate  in 
our  great  towns  would  be  largely  recruited  by  women 
of  an  '  unfortunate  cbiss.^  It  is  not  probable,  indeed, 
that  such  voters  would  often  care  to  go  to  the  poll, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  lielieve  that  thev  would  exer- 
cisc  any  distinctive  or  malignant  influence  in  politics  ; 
yet  their  accession  to  political  life  would  hardly  be  re* 
garde<i,  even  by  the  most  enthusiastic  democrat,  as  an 
advantage. 

This  argument  is  a  serious  one,  but  its  force  lias 
been  considerably  exaggerated.  Married  and  unmar- 
ried women  would  not  under  the  propose<l  measure  bo 
sharply  or  permanently  divided.  Great  numlx»rs  of 
female  voters  would  be  constantly  passing  into  the 
married    state.     Great    numbers  of   married   women 
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woald  be  constantly  acquiring  by  widovhood  the  right 
of  voting ;  and  it  is  perfectly  in  accordmnoe  with  the 
principle  of  basing  the  franchise  on  property  that  mar- 
ried women  with  independent  property  of  their  own 
should  retain  their  rotes  in  the  married  state.     This 
would,  indeed,  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  full  re- 
cognition of  married  women's  property  by  recent  l^is- 
lation.     It  is  a  principle  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
Local  GrOTernment  Act  of  1894,  which  for  the   first 
time  permitted  married  women,  provided  that  hasband 
and  wife  are  not  both  qualified  in  respect  of  the  same 
property,  to  be  placed  with   unmarried  women  and 
widows  on  the  municipsd  and  local  register. 

The  contention  that  the  proposed  measure  would 
cast  a  slur  upon  the  marriage  state,  making  it,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  •  politically  penal/ seems 
to  ine  wholly  futile.  Does  anyone  suppose  that  such  a 
slur  attaches  to  the  military  or  naval  services,  or  to 
those  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  which  incapacitate 
men  from  votinjr  ?  Married  women  would  not  lose 
their  votes  because  thev  married,  but  because  thev 
ceased  to  be  ratepayers  :  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
any  one  woman  who  dcr^ired  to  marry  would  abstain 
from  doing  so  for  the  sake  of  her  vote.  The  establish- 
ment of  female  franchise  on  a  i>roperty  basis  would 
probably  have  the  great  incidental  advantjige  of  im|>os- 
in«r  a  real  and  powerful  obstacle  to  the  further  degra- 
dation of  the  suffrage.  Many  who  would  advocate 
manhood  suffrage  would  shrink  from  universal  suffrage. 
It  may,  I  think,  be  safely  assumed  that  the  British 
nation  would  not  acquiesce  in  government  by  a  Parlia- 
ment in  m'hich  female  influence  was  preponderant,  and 
women  in  Great  Britain  largely  outnumber  men.  If, 
however,  the  suffrage  of  women  were  once  admitted,  it 
would  not  be  easv  to  make  a  fresh  anomalv  bv  makine 
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male  sufFrage  iiiiirersal,  and  tliat  of  females  dependeot 
on  a  property  quBli6cation. 

From  oae  very  formidable  danger  connected  with 
female  suffrage  England  is  reninrkably  free.  1q 
France,  Belgium  mid  Italy,  and  to  n  ^renter  or  less 
degree  in  all  Catholic  countriee,  iliorc  is  ii  strong  and 
evident  divergence  between  the  religious  opinions  of 
women  and  of  men  ;  and  as  in  tlicse  countries  ecclesi- 
astical questions  are  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  battle, 
the  result  of  female  suffrage  would  be  a  sliai'p  and 
dangerous  i>oIiticaI  antagonism  between  the  two  sexes. 
It  would  increase  in  the  most  formidable  degree  reac- 
tionary and  ecclesiastical  i]iflnenct.-s.  The  secularisa- 
tion  of  government,  through  the  elimination  of  priestly 
influence  from  the  fields  of  politics,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  marked  tendencies  iu  Continental  Europe,  and 
every  attempt  to  arrest  it  by  the  intro<lnctiou  into  the 
electonitc  of  a  grcitt  body  of  priest-ridden  electors 
would  inevitably  lead  to  grave  political  dangers.  In 
Englanil,  however,  and  in  most  Protestant  countries, 
religions  questions  occupy  u  far  smaller  place  in  po- 
litics :  women  are  much  less  absolutely  under  ec- 
clesiastical influence  than  in  Catholic  countricis,  and 
religious  bodies  are  so  divided  that  female  suffrage 
could  hardly  affect  to  any  dangerous  extont  the  ba- 
lance of  religions  ]xilitics. 

Female  suffrage  in  matters  of  eduaition  and  in  mu- 
nicipul  elections  has  spread  very  widely  tliroitgh  the 
whole  Kngli!>li-fi]ieaking  world  ;  it  has  also  l>u(>n  adopted 
by  the  Saindinavian  countries,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries allow  women  tu  vote,  either  directly  or  by  prosy, 
in  rund  or  commumil  elections.  Their  voice  in  the 
control  of  communal  property  i^  very  ancient,  and  ex- 
tends far  into  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  .Austrian  Em- 
pire this  system  is  eonsidenibly  developed,  and  it  is  re- 
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teenth  century  of  members  o 
female  electors,  and  the  case 
Dorothy  Packingtou,  who,  in 
nomiuated  two  burgesses  for  t 
in  ber  quality  of  lady  of  the  ma 
Ages  feudal  tenures  were  oft 
and  those  tenures  carried  with 
political  power.    Bentham  has 
that,  at  a  time  when  women  wt 
other  kind  of  political  influence, 
men  in  the  election  of  the  direc 
Company  which  governed  desp( 
I)opulous  empires  in  the  world.' 
constitutions  women  have  som 
Austria  those  who  are  large  ownc 
right  of  voting  for  members  of  i 
Diets,  though  they  can  only  ex 
it  to  male  deputies.^    In  Swed 
some  measure  in  the  election  of 
Chamlicr,  as  tliev   vote  for  th( 
bodies,  by  which  the  members  o 
turned.'    In  Italv  widows  and 
their  husbands  wb/^  ,  ...  ^^ 
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representative.*  In  America  direct  female  suffrage 
now  exists  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho. 
In  Utah  it  had  been  for  a  time  withdrawn,  but  was 
reenacted  in  1896.  In  the  Isle  of  Man,  also,  it  was 
conceded  in  1881^  but  on  a  narrower  scale  than  to 
men,  for  it  applied  only  to  possessors  of  real  pro- 
perty. In  1892,  however,  it  was  extended  to  other 
ratepayers.  In  1893,  female  suffrage  on  the  same 
basis  as  male  suffrage  was  granted  in  New  Zealand, 
and  in  the  following  year  a  similar  step  was  taken  in 
South  Australia. 

In  England  the  probable  influence,  either  for  good 
or  evil,  of  a  limited  female  suffrage  based  on  a  pro))erty 
qualification  seems  to  me  to  be  greatly  exaggerated. 
It  is  not  likely  that  it  would  be  dominant  and  decisive 
in  any  field,  and  the  tendencies  it  would  strengthen 
would  not  be  in  the  same  direction.      There  can,  li 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  women  are  on  the  whole/ 
more  conscientious  than  men — at  least  where  the  obli4 
gation  of  performing  some  definite  duty  is  clearly  set 
before   them,  and  gives  a  serious  character  to   their 
words  and  actions.     At  a  time  when  there  are  nuiny 
signs  that  the  standard  of  morality  in  political  life  is, 
declining,  the  infusion  into  the  electorate  of  a  large! 
number  of  voters  who  act  under  some  real  sense  of  duty  , 
could  scarcelv  fail  to  be  beneficial.     It  would  raise  the 
standard  of  private  morality  rcquireil  in  public  men,, 
and  increase  the  ini|K)rtance  of  character  in  public  life. 
It  would   probably  be  a  conservative  influence,  very  \ 
hostile  to  revolutionary   and   predatory   change.      It ' 
would  also  probably  tend  somewhat,  though  not  in  any 
overwhelming  degree,  to  strengthen  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence, esiieciully   in  questions  relating  to  religious 
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education.  The  wide  personal  experience  which  large 
numbers  of  women  possess  of  the  circumstances,  wants 
and  temptations  of  the  poor  would  give  questions  con- 
nected  with  the  social  condition  of  the  naassee  of  the 
people  an  increased  prominence  in  legislation,  and 
make  it  the  interest  of  members  of  Ptoliament  to  gire 
them  an  increased  share  of  their  attention. 

At  the  same  time  it  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  doubted 
that  female  influence  in  politics  would  tend  to  accentu- 
ate some  tendencies  which  are  already  dangerously 
powerful  in  English  legislation.  Women,  and  espe- 
cially unmarried  women,  are  on  the  whole  more  impul- 
sive and  emotional  than  men  ;  more  easily  induced  to 
gratify  an  undisciplined  or  misplaced  compassion,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  larger  and  more  permanent  interests 
of  society ;  more  apt  to  dwell  upon  the  proximate  than 
the  more  distant  results  ;  more  subject  to  fanaticisms, 
which  often  acquire  almost  the  intensity  of  monomania. 
We  liave  had  a  niclanclioly  example  of  this  in  the  atti- 
tude assumed  of  late  years  by  a  large  class  of  educated 
Englishwomen  on  the  subject  of  vivisection.  That  a 
practice  which  may  be  and  hsis  been  gravely  abused  is 
properly  subject  to  legislative  control  will  probably  be 
very  generally  admitteil.  But  it  would  be  diflScuIt  to 
conceive  an  act  of  greater  folly  or  wickedness  than  to 
proliibit  absolutely  the  most  eHicient  of  all  methods  of 
tnicing  the  origin,  course,  and  filiation  of  disease,  the 
onlv  sjife  way  of  testing  the  efficjicy  of  i>ossible  pre- 
ventives and  remedies  which  may  either  prove  fatal  or 
be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  mankind.  What  tyrant 
could  inflict  a  greater  curse  upon  his  kind  than  delibe- 
rate) v  to  shut  it  out  from  the  best  chance  of  preventing, 
alleviating,  or  curing  masses  of  human  suffering,  the 
magnitude  and  poignancy  of  which  it  i"*  impossible  for 
any  imagination  adequately  to  conceive  ?    What  fully 
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could  be  greater  than  to  do  this  in  a  country  where  ex- 
periments on  animals  are  so  guarded  and  limited  by 
law  that  they  undoubtedly  inflict  far  less  suffering  in 
the  space  of  a  year  than  field  sports  in  tlie  space  of  a 
dav  ? 

The  spectacle  of  great  numbers  of  most  humane  and 
excellent  women  taking  up  such  a  cause  with  a  passion 
that  would  undoubtedly  lead  them,  if  they  possessed 
political  power^  to  subordinate  to  it  all  the  great  inte- 
rests of  )>arty  or  national  welfare^  has  probably  done  as 
much  as  any  other  single  thing  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  cool  observers  in  the  political  capacities  of  women. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  not  alone  in  their  crusade  ;  but 
it  is  only  necessary  to  look  down  any  annual  list  of 
subscriptions  in  such  societies  to  perceive  how  enor- 
mously the  female  element  preponderates.  In  the  ad- 
miuistratiou  of  justice  ;  in  measures  relating  to  distress 
and  ])overty  that  may  be  mainly  due  to  improvidence 
or  vice  ;  in  all  questions  of  peace  and  war,  such  a  spirit 
would  prove  most  dangerous.  There  have  been  ages 
in  which  insensibility  to  suffering  was  the  prevailing 
vice  of  public  opinion.  In  our  own  there  is,  perhaps^, 
more  to  l>e  feared  from  wild  gusts  of  unreasoning,  un- 
cailculating.  hysterical  emotion.  *ljes  races,'  as  Bufftm 
said.  *  so  fcininisc*nt.'  A  due  sense  of  the  proportion 
of  things  ;  an  adequate  subonlination  of  impulse  to 
reason  :  an  habitual  regard  to  tlie  ultimate  and  distant 
constH|nonces  of  ])olitical  measures  :  a  sound,  sober  and 
unexagj^eratinl  judgment,  are  elements  which  already 
are  lament^ibly  wanting  in  political  life,  and  female  in> 
flnenro  would  certainlv  not  tend  to  inrri*as<.»  then). 

Xor  is  it  likelv  that  it  would  be  in  the  direction  of 
lilxTtv.  With  women,  even  more  than  men,  there  is  a 
Htronj:  4lis|»osition  to  overrate  the  curative  powers  of 
legislation,  to  attempt  to  mould  the  lives  of  men  in  all 
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their  detaik  by  meddlesome  or  re8traiiiiii|r  laws ;  and 
an  increase  of  female  influence  conld  hardly  fail  to 
increase  that  habit  of  excessive  l^islation  which  is 
one  of  the  great  ctiIs  of  the  time. 

Different  minds  will  form  different  estimates  of  the 
balance  of  good  and  evil  in  the  tendencies  which  I  have 
endeavoured  faithfully  to  enumerate.  It  must,  how- 
ever, again  be  said  that  English  l^^ation  has  now 
fully  adopted  the  principle  of  conferring  the  suffrage 
on  almost  the  hirgest  scale  without  any  attempt  to  dis- 
criminate capacity  or  to  estimate  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  exercised,  and  the  distinctive  evils  to 
be  feared  from  female  influence  in  politics  are,  at  least 
partly,  due  to  the  want  of  political  experience,  and 
would  therefore,  probably,  be  gradually  mitigated.  It 
may  be  added,  too,  that  when  it  is  argued  that  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation  that  a  new  class  of  voters 
should  be  brought  into  the  Constitution,  this  usually 
merely  means  that  the  special  interests  of  that  portion 
of  the  nation  are  likelv  to  be  more  fullv  attende<l  to 
and  represented.  Women  form  a  grejit  section  of  the 
coniraunitv,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  thev  have  manv 
special  interests.  The  opening  to  them  of  employ- 
ments, professions  and  endowments ;  the  regulation  of 
their  labour ;  questions  of  women's  proj>crty  and  suc- 
cession ;  the  punishment  of  crimes  agsiinst  women  ; 
female  education  ;  laws  relating  to  marriage,  guardian- 
ship, and  divorce,  may  all  be  cited  ;  and  in  the  great 
drink  question  they  are  even  more  interested  than  men, 
fur  though  they  are  the  more  sober  sex,  they  are  also, 
it  is  to  l^  feared,  the  sex  which  suffers  most  from  the 
couisequences  of  intemperance.  With  such  a  catiiloguc 
of  special  interests  it  is  imi>oesil>le  to  say  that  they  have 
not  a  claim  to  representation  if  they  desire  it. 

They  would  probably  find  that,  like  other  classes. 
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they  had  greatly  overestimated  the  value  of  a  vote. 
The  chief  danger  that  befalls  the  interests  of  an  unre- 
presented class  is  that  those  interests  arc  simply  forgot- 
ten, or  at  least  postponed  till  more  pressing  claims  are 
attended  to.  But,  whatever  mav  have  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  a  review  of  the  measures  which  have  been 
carried  of  late  years  relating  to  women  seems  clearly  to 
show  that  modern  Parliaments  are  quite  ready  to  deal 
with  such  questions.  The  great  majority  of  the  seri- 
ous grievances  under  which  women  laboured  in  Eng- 
land have  been  redressed,  and  the  practice  of  basing 
important  legislation  upon  the  reports  of  parliamentary 
commissions,  before  which  representatives  of  all  the 
interests  concerned  give  full  evidence,  has  secured  them 
a  certain  representation.  To  a  large  number  of  women 
the  concession  of  female  suffrage  would,  I  believe,  still 
be  extremely  distasteful,  as  bringing  with  it  duties  and 
entanglements  they  would  gladly  avoid.  But  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  prominence  of  women  in  English 
public  life  this  feeling  is  manifestly  declining,  and  if 
the  demand  for  a  i)arliamentary  suffrage  should  prove 
growing  and  persistent,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
that  it  must  ultimately  triumph. 
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gisUtion  regmiding  Sandaj 
reft,  ii.  US 
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2G9 
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grvMn  107  S77.;  public  opinion 
on,  113 

Corsica,  Fn^nch  officials  in,  ii. 
71>  ». 

Cottaf^^  imlurtrieii :  attempts  to 
revive  the  old  system,  ii.  404; 
oiiftoitition  it  meets  with,  tb. 

Cotton,  Kn^litih,  in  India :  ques- 
tion of  an  import  duty,  i.  251 ; 
incrc*a»e«l  production  of  cot- 
ton bv  free  labour  in  the 
Southern  Stateis  41K);  fnowth 
of  the  induKtr^'  in  Uie  Kai>t,  ii. 
417 

Country'  life :  how  affected  bv 
democratic  leginlation,  i.  350 
S77. 
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Coontjr  Conndla :  peers 

fnl  candidatea,  i.  ASS 
Crawford,    Mr.    Sharman:    hia 

Bill    regarding  tenanta"    im- 

proTements,  i.  1G9 
Crime:  diminution  of,   in  Eng- 
land, i.  247 
Cromwell,  OliTer :  hb  reTiral  of 

the  House  of  Loids,  i.  364 
Cuba,  American  deaSgna  agalnftt 

i.  127 
Cnltnrkampf ,  the,  iL  88  agg. 
CnmnlatiTe    Tote:     in    Sciiool 

Board  electiona,  i.  27S 
Cord,  Father,  iL  94 


Danrin,  i.  255,  ii.  600 

Dawes,  lion.  Henrr:  on  legla- 
lation  by  committees  in  the 
United  Sutes,  I  290  n. 

Deceased  wife's  sister,  marriage 
with  :  grounds  of  objection  to, 
ii.  214  S77. :  diflference  of 
Catholic  and  An}>:lican  views, 
215  #7. ;  social  effects  of  such 
marriagi^x,  2 IS  #7.;  their  fn»- 
quem*y  in  the  I'nited  States 
and  I'rotestant  countrimi  on 
the  Continent,  22(»;  their  K^ 
gality  in  nritiith  colonit^s,  22!  ; 
their  oppiments  in  Kn^land, 
ih.:  the  lloum*  of  Ix>rds  their 
chief  opfionent,  223 

Demo<*racv :  the  democmtic 
tlieory  of  politics,  i.  20;  ten- 
dency of  d«»nM>crary  to  pn*- 
dui*c*  im>quitable  taxation,  32; 
instability  of  democratic  go- 
vemnH*nts,  IVo;  in  full  work- 
ing in  the  Krvnch  Uepublic,  43 

Democracy*  —  France:  Uoas- 
s«*au*s  coni*eiKion  of  govern- 
ment, L  12:  Fr(*m-h  (\mi4itu- 
tions  from  KVtl-lH.IU,  I2»/v: 


ppriod  of  uceDdeocy  of  mid- 
dle clan,  15;  favourable  cir- 
cunHtoDCe*  io  trbieh  denio- 
cracy  ha*  been  tried  in  France, 
SA;  manliood  lufFra^  eata- 
biiabt^,  tben  reilricted  and 
apuD  esuibtiih«d,  36  tqq. ; 
despotic  goiernnienta  e»ta- 
bli>b(.-d  tiv  plrtiiacitei,  36  ;  the 
ciuintre*  ill  tlic  ia«t  yt>an  of  ' 
tlie  Second  Empire,  89;  de-  , 
niocralic  Influence  on  the 
Franco-dennaD  War,40;  and  ' 
on  the  eventa  which  followed,  ! 
41;  the  Tbird  ItejnibMc,  48;  ' 
drtcrioratioa  of  political, 
idvalf,  i'i;  ninisteiial  inata- 
bilily,  43;  infliioDce  on  the 
peraument  Civil  Service,  4J; 
opinion!  of  ■  niinoritv  forced  i 
Dpun  a  majority,  it):  demo- 
rralic  influence  on  flnaucc ; 
liiniuri'  of  French  finance 
from  1814-70,  40  Mqq.;  pro- 
■peritj'  iindi-T  tbc  Second  ' 
Kmpire,  SO;  French  national 
deht,  Mi  catiH-a  of  ita  in- 
CTfue,  .Vl ;  fam\»  of  eurrup- 
llun  and  cxtravainDce :  in 
pure  demoenuiea,  r>C;  flnan- 
t-ial  danp-T  of  France,  6;'; 
Kn-nrh  ]H>lilical  life,  GO;  fo- 
Tvi(tn     polii'jt    of   democniic 

Ih-nMx-racr— America:  potition 
of  the  tlouM-  of  ]tcprc*enla- 
ll*ei.  1.  (U:  iIh-  ConMllnliiin  < 
«f  ITii*,  C7;  HHinvii  itf  hi 
Itand  qnaliliea.  ib. ;  mureincnt  ' 
IB  thrdinn-liiin  of  di-nkwnit-.v  : 
riectiun  of  l'n->iilt'ni,  ami  of 
•(■nalor>.iM;  lliinH' of  Itepre- 
■pDlallvM :  ('Xl<-n<<i>n*  of  llie  . 
•uffraKi-,  TO:  Kedrrsl  judgva,  ' 
73;  Irnch  lav.  73;  corrupt  | 
Judfi-a,   73 !   Our  '  ppuil*  a.va-  ' 


tern,'  78;  political  asBcsa- 
menta  on  office-balder*,  81; 
working  of  the  '  machine,' 
S3;  aome  atiempta  at  reform, 
S7;  multiplication  of  ofltevx, 
88;  improvenicDt  of  llie  bul- 
lut  ayitera,  90;  treatment  of 
Immigrant  and  negro  voien : 
the  Know-nothing  party,  'Jl; 
the  Iriih  element,  02;  enfnn- 
chiaement  of  ncgroea,  0:1; 
corruption  in  New  York  and 
other  municipaliliec,  93  ;  delila 
of  citiea,  98 ;  apathy  of  mu- 
nicipal electora,  99;  apecial 
cooTentiona  fur  amending 
Sute  vonMilnliona,  lOS;  n.- 
atrictiona  on  Stale  Legia- 
lalurra,  ]()3 ;  tendency  to 
concentrate  povpr :  reapon- 
aihility  of  niiyon  of  toirna. 
105;  corruption  in  Coogreaa, 
107:  two  aggravaling  i-auH-a 
of  the  Tici-a  of  Amerk-in  go- 
TeraiDcnt,  II!;  public  indi (Ter- 
ence to  comiiition.  11.1;  chief 
aourcea  of  corrupiioa.  11.*>; 
reairictlona  provided  br  the 
Conatitution,  lli;:  clin-ki-  in 
Slate  conatiiutions,   117 
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from  ilie  iphere  of  potiiii 
110;  tlie  War  of  Setroiou 
nitd  it*  arquel.  119;  |aynH-iii 
of  the  war  deU :  )'rut<-<1iun. 
120;  high  eharueter  of  gem- 
ral  legi'lalion.  Ill;  chnngi-* 
in  AtiMTica  in  the  lail  wvenly 
year*  r  TtM-qiievilleV  furceaal. 
It!;  conirnat  of  coloiwal  fur. 
tune*  ami  ellretne  poverty. 
124;    railroada  and    Mraaio,' 
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forrigo  puliry.  ItG; 

riviliMiiiin     rum- 

Itb    Eutu|H-«ii,   127; 
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litcnrjr  prodaecioB«  1S8;  ef- 
fect of  tlie  lack  of  interitt- 
tiooml  copjiigbl,  IBO;  dcaH>- 
cradc  inHumrf  wluek  lerel 
dovn,  181;  ahadowt  on  the 
fatare  of  America,  ISS;  the 
penauMn  Bit,  194;  a  Inaiirial 
remlsioB,  135;  leeeoai  to  he 
deriTed  from  America,  19G 

Democracy — Eogland:  daafe- 
roos  preeedenta  of  Iriah  agra- 
rian lefnalatloii,  L  210;  grovth 
of  predatofT  nlnama,  A.; 
hatml  of  the  landed  iatemt* 
213:  attacka  on  other  kind* 
of  propertj,  217 ;  ■chcmci  to 
make  the  State  the  amTerml 
landlord,  221;  iainence  of 
fEroafH  in  mod«ni  elcctioaii, 
S^:  vur»hip  of  majoritiet, 
2i:i  I  sundsrds,  political,  22.'» ; 
llou#e  of  Coramoos  etluc:j>, 
22*>  sq. :  estimate  of  politi(.*al 
crinie«.  231:  *tlie  Noncon- 
fomiisi  conscience.*  238;  mul- 
tiplicitr  of  elected  and  demo- 
cnitic  bodies,  iiH* :  democntic 
tendt*n«-ie«,  24 1 :  dangen  to 
IimIui  from  Knglish  deniocni> 
cv.  2.VI 

TKMnt»cntrv — Eriis  and  Reme- 
tftes:  democracT  often  op- 
|HM^Hi  to  liheitr,  i.  2'>6:  love 
for  re<rii-tiv«>  and  froerrire 
n*gul«tion,  2->7:  incrraM*  of 
Stale  {K>vt*r.  2-V« :  mrthod*  of 
taxation,  i^. :  instahilitT  ami 
in<4i-unty  of  politics*  2'>1*: 
rx'voliitionarv  clian)c%*s  doe  to 
party  a«zitation,  2*^1:  remedies 
anpceiptcd  :  chanise  in  t!ie  Iri»h 
representation.  2t*tl :  class  re- 
presentation, 2*^ :  reprvsenta- 
tion  of  minorities,  2A6;  eda- 
ration  franchise*  272:  plaral 
Toting,  273;  the  Sviss  Kefe- 


I  fendam,277;  cztenaioa  of  the 
power*  of  oomnutteca,  294; 
derolvtioii,  297 ;  propoealthat 
G<t:rnnmeBti  ahoiikl  onlj 
aigii  OB  a  vote  of  eenawe. 

I>ciimark:  Andieae'a  acheme  of 
proportional  reprraentation 
adc^ed  there,  i.  270;  Social- 
ism,  ii.  363 

Depntics,  Chamber  of  (France), 
L43 

Uerbr,  Lord  (1886) :  on  esemp- 
tioBs  of  the  poorer  damea 
from  taxation,  L  340 

DcTiUe.  M.  Gabriel :  oo  'aden- 
tiic  Sodalitm,*  ii.  342  Mq. 

DcTolntion:  in  parljamentary 
bnsinem,  L  297;  linutaciona 
to.  298 

Deron  Commission  (Irish  laiKl), 
the:  their  Report,  i.  im*; 
con5equent  attempts  at  legis- 
lation. 171 

Dicer,  Professor :  on  the  Refe- 
rendum, i.  28<; 

Ih^raeli :  on  tlie  income  tax 
^1^74),  i.  1C5;  hi5  •fancy* 
franchisees,  27ii 

Dirorre  :  ar^ninients  for.  found- 
ed upon  the  doctrine  tliat  mar- 
riage is  men*ly  a  ciril  contract, 
ii.  1*.H):  arguments  against: 
thi*  stabilitv  of  tin*  familv  t^- 
si'utial  to  tlie  «cll-l*eiog  of  a 
nation.  1!*1:  tlR*  inequality 
betwt-rn  the  two  |iartifs.  11»2 : 
absolute  indissolubility  de- 
cT^-ed  by  tlie  Council  of  Tfvnt, 
19:1 :  impediments  which  cauffe 
nullity  of  marriagi*,  r.*:i  sq. ; 
marriage*  ami  divorce  of  Na- 
poleon i.  and  Jtksephine.  194  ; 
divorce  in  France:  in  17!>2, 
and  under  the  Civil  Cv^v,  \Wi 
sg.:  al>olished  in  1^1«*».  and 
re-estalilished    in    It^M,    197 


Franc*,  1911:  divoree  in  Eng- 
Und  by  special  Act  of  Pirlin- 
ment,  200  tg. ;  the  DivorL-o  Act 
of  1857 :  it*  prUTiiioD*.  S02 
*gq-:  publicilj- of  dirorce  |ini-  i 
coedinga,  S04;  alleged  lower-  i 
iDg  of  the  Msndurd  uf  doniec- 
lic  moraia  by  themultipiicilian  , 
of  diTorcet,  ib. ;  di*orce«  in 
GeTTnaoy  and  Sviizeriand : 
•latiitic*,  20H;  divorce  in  . 
Atiierica,  ib.;  rarioui  nti-  ' 
male*  of  renulta,  210:  must 
frMgarntly  Miuglil  liy  vonien,  I 
SIS:  dilfennt  ireatmenl  of 
adullerj'  in  a  man  aod  in  ■  i 
woman,  tt.  ' 

Docker's  Union,  lAindon  ;  olijn-l 
of  their  atrike  I  IfJU).  i).  i»t     ; 

Domestic  induatricn :  t-vils  aris- 
ing from  iheir  dcsl ruction,  ii. 

*I>oul>le    sUifla,'    iDesning    of. 

li. 'tis  It. 
Doulion,  Sir  IT.  :  strike  of  bia 

vurkmen  (1)>!>0).  ii.  *i.t  sf. 
Drams,  the  :  !>lale  auiwidies  tu. 
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'  Eronitmal,'  meaoinK  of.  ii.  1K> 

l':dm>inds  Uw,  tiie  (I'.S.A.I. 
■gainit  pilypimT,  i.  641P 

Education.  Atik  ricoa :  fnv  ami 
noHt-larian,  ii.  I'M:  spn-ad  of 
iherotimltiniuKli  tin- States 
and  llie  chief  llrilish  <-olonifs. 
6)>  la, ;  ('ailHilic  dcDumina- 
tiunal  s)-hools.  117  ,.,.:  Iiu«  ' 
far  ihe  American  stslem  is 
iikriy  t<f  iirrduminaiF.  i>  i 

Educaii(Hl,ilrltl*bculuuiBl,lt.<>7  ' 


Education,  English  :  atalialics  of| 
i.  317;  aniicipatioiia  and  re- 
autu,  SIS;  political  elTecta, 
319 ;  short  -  sighted  politics 
anioiiK  the  half-educated.  3S1 ; 
diminiahrd  parental  rcaponai- 
liiliiy,    32S:    increased    ta^a- 

about  religiuua  teaching,  ii. 
6!);  demanda  of  Ihe  voluntary 
schools,  TO;  progress  of  popu- 
lar education,  T3;  greM  in- 
crease of  expenditure,  74 

Education — France  :  uiider  Xa- 
poleon,  ii.  47 ;  after  tlw  Kc- 
slorstioo,  48  ;  after  1630  :  Gui- 
«oi's  measure  for  iirimary 
education,  49 ;  a  aupTeme 
Council  of  Education  conati- 
tutett,  51:  school*  conducted 
hy  rcligiuus  rangrcgalioni. 
53:  Challemcl  -  Lacour's  at- 
tack on  the  srslcm  (IH74),  63: 
the  Fi-rr>'  decrees  (IdBO).  SG; 
dissolutiaa  of  religious  con- 
gregations, 57;  new  laws  on 
education,  69;  gratuitous  pri- 
mai7  education,  tb. ;  restric- 
tion of  religious  leaching,  H. : 
aecular  primary  eduraliuu, 
Gt ;  anli-rcligiaus  characlcr  of 
llw  nea:'  syslrni.  TU:  argu- 
■ncnls  coipluyed  in  favour  of 
tite  WW  acluHilK,  Ml :  i'ailwlic 
reaction,  ai<lcd  by  many  nvn- 
Catliulics,  (14  ;  diminished  ten- 
*i<m  of  Ihe  educational  cvn- 
nici.  Mf 

EducatiiiD  —  Holland :  aecular 
national  scluNila,  II.  71:  cun- 
llict  abuut  n-ligiuua  leaching, 
tb. ;  Tuluolarv  schools  sub- 
sidis.-d.  71 

Education— Irrlaod:  conllict  on 
religious  leaching.  Ii.  T3 

EducatloDBl    francbUe :    iotro- 
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dnced  into  sererml  democntic 
consdtotioiiit  i.  878 

Edwarde*,  Colonel  Herbert :  ef- 
fort '  to  eliminate  all  nnchria- 
tian  prindplet  from  the  go- 
vemnient  of  India,'  i.  687 

Egypt,  adminiatration  o£|  by 
England,  i.  8oO 

Election  expenaea:  propOMl  to 
throw  them  on  the  ratetf  i. 
241 

Election!:  rariont  rootlTea  af- 
fecting Toters,  i.  88 ;  growing 
influence  of  the  more  Igno- 
rant claaaet,  83  tqq.;  the 
election  of  1895,  iSC  sq. 

Elections  at  which  women  can 
vote,  ii.  643 

Employers,  federations  of,  ii. 
452 ;  methods  of  prerenting  or 
carrying  on  labour  war,  455 

Employers*  liabilities  towards 
their  workmen,  i.  430 

Endowed  educational  establish- 
ments :  their  b<*nefits  almost 
wholly  monopolised  by  bovs, 
ii.  i>M 

Kn^*ls  (German  Socialist),  ii. 
2S0,  49« 

Krrera,  Professor:  on  Knssian 
|K*rsecutiun   of  Jews,    i.   5<>0 

K!*i<t*nes,  the,  ii.  231 
]>tul)lislied    ("hurch,     the:    in- 

(•ri>used      activity,     i.      24t<: 

chttHf^ed  lines  of  defence  and 

attack,  ril9 
Kvict4*d  Tenants  Rill  (1894):  iU 

pruvitiions,  i.  20(»  sq. 


Fabian  Society,  the :  its  objects 
and  methods,  ii.  374  $qq. 

Knct'try  laws  :  abus4*s  of  the  old 
faitorv   svsteni,  ii.   407;   the 


classea  recently  les^ated  for : 
children,  t6.;  *  young  per- 
sons' and  adult  wonnen,  408; 
regnlationa  affecting  health, 
4b,;  Tarions  fonns  of  protec- 
tire  legislation,  400;  restric- 
tion of  houra  of  labour,  410; 
what  Tolnntary  agreement  has 
accomplished  in  tnis  direction, 
418;  tome  legal  restrictions 
already  in  force:  employees 
in  shope,  414 ;  milliners,  dress- 
makers, and  laundries,  415 
s^. ;  objections  to  tbe  eight 
hours  day:  foreign  competi- 
tion in  rarions  industries,  410 
sq. ;  ctIIs  of  handicapping  an 
industry  by  restrictions,  418; 
conflict  of  poor  men's  inte- 
rests, 419;  estimate  of  the 
good  wrought  by  factory  legis- 
lation, 439  sq. 

Fslk  laws,  the,  ii.  39,  43;  their 
n*peal,  44 

Famine,  the  Irish,  i.  107  tq» 

'  Fancy  *  franchises,  i.  270 

Farms  and  farmers :  their  con- 
dition in  the  United  States,  ii. 
489 

Farrer,  Lord  :  on  the  wages  bill 
of  the  London  Count v  Coun- 
cil, ii.  398 

Federal  Coni«titution  (C.S.A.^, 
i.  05;  majorities  rc^quired  fur 
onranic  changt^s,  117 

Female  industries,  new  forms 
of.  ii.  r>24 

Fenmle  suffrage  :  right  of  voting 
granted  to  women  in  spheres 
closi*ly  associated  to  ]>olitics, 
ii.  r»43:  reasons  alleged  for 
withholding  the  Parliamentan* 
Tote  :  mental  ini*apacity,  ib. ; 
physical  inferiority,  540;  in- 
fluence on  character,  547; 
effiK*t  of  the   Iwllot  un    this 
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qaeition,  549 ;  meUphysical 
argaments,  550;  anomaly  of 
the  exclusion,  tb. ;  position  of 
married  women,  551;  early 
history  of  female  suffrage, 
653;  Various  ways  in  which  it 
has  been  conferred  in  diffe- 
rent countries,  553  sq.;  pro- 
bable effects  of  its  extension 
in  England,  555;  over-esti- 
mate of  its  Talue,  559 

Ferr}',  M.  Jules:  bis  religious 
policy,  I  48;  the  Ferry  de- 
crees'( 1880),  ii.  56 

Fescb,  Cardinal:  officiated  at 
both  marriages  of  Napoleon 
I.,  ii.  195  sq. 

Fichte :  a  precursor  of  German 
SociaUsm.  ii.  282 

Filibustering  expeditions,  i.  127 

Finance,  French,  history  of,  i. 
48  sqq. 

Financial  control.  See  Com- 
mons, House  of,  and  Taxa- 
tion 

Fitzgiblton,  Master:  on  the 
working  of  the  Incumbered 
Kutati'H  Act,  i.  IS4 

Fl«ndt>rs :  proviKion  for  teaching 
religion  in  schoolH.  ii.  77 

Ford  :  on  the  ^  s|>oiU  system  *  in 
tiK*  United  States,  i.'81 

Foreign  paupers,  immigration 
of:  regulation  of,  in  Unit4*d 
Slaten  and  liriti»h  colonien,  ii. 
44»0 ;  argument  for  revtriction, 

4«;i 

Fourier.    M.  :    his    scheme    oi 

*  Phalanges'   (industrial  coni- 

munitie«)«  ii.  2CI 
Fox,  C.  J.  *  on  women's  riglit  to 

the  raff  rage,  ii.  509 
France:  att«'m|its  to  intniduc*e 

progretsire  taxation,  i.  345; 

anti-clcri(*al    fii'ling.    ii.    HTt; 

Sunday  labour,  109 ;  estimated 
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annual  savings  of  the  working 
classes,  471 ;  effect  of  sub- 
division of  land,  484 ;  women 
doctors,  526  See  also  Demo- 
cracy— France 

Franklin,  Benjamin :  advocate 
of  a  single  Chamber,  i.  304 

Frederick,  Mr.  Harold :  on  Rus- 
sian persecution  of  Jews,  i. 
562  $qq. 

Free  education,  i.  317 

Freehold  property :  desirability 
of  multiplication  of,  ii.  49.'i; 
Socialist  opposition  to,  ib. 

Free  Labour  Association,  the,  ii. 
453 

Free  trade :  exaggerations  of,  i. 
159;  reaction  in  England 
against  it,  ii.  463;  modified 
form  of  belief  in  it,  464  »q. ; 
free  labour  and  free  trade  are 
closely  connected,  466 

•Freiheit,*  the  (organ  of  An- 
archists s  ii.  306 

Freycinet,  M. :  his  public  works 
in  France,  i.  55 

Friday :  laws  afftH;ting  itn  ol»- 
servancc  as  a  fast  day,  ii.  IK) 

G 

GanilH*tta :  on  clericalism,  ii.  80 

Gambling:  its  origin,  ii.  ]2*.>:  an 
increasing  evil  in  Englnnil 
and  America,  12t»  #7.:  rnpri- 
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and  against  their  creation: 
Lord  Wensleydale's  case,  i. 
420  sqq. ;  later  attempts,  422 
Lincoln,  President,  i.  4l$4,  490 
Liquor  traffic:  dimination  of 
drunkenness  in  recent  years, 
ii.  135 ;  some  apparent  fluctu- 
ations in  the  decrease,  137; 
causes  of  drunkenness :  mi- 
serable  homes,  bad  cookery, 
lack  of  pnre  water,  138;  the 
Puritan  conception  of  Sunday, 
139;  lack  of  habits  of  fore- 
thought and  thrift,  ib.;  nox- 
ious adulterations,  140;  need 
of  regulation :  the  State  should 
encourage  refreshment  houses 
as  opposed  to  drink  shops, 
ib,;  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  beer  and  spirits,  141 ; 
treatment  of  druukeuness  bv 

• 

law,  142;  its  medical  a8i)ect, 
144 ;  retreat<»  for  inebriutes, 
145;  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  of  18!K'),  145  sq.; 
American  method  of  treat- 
ment, 147;  connection  of 
drunkenness  and  crime,  148; 
partial  or  total  prohibition, 
149;  local  option,  150:  re- 
striction of  the  drink  traffic 
in  Eof^lish  -  speaking?  coun- 
tries, 151 ;  prohibitionism  in 
the  UniUnl  States,  152  sq.:  in 
British  America :  the  Scott 
Act,  155;  New  Zcahind  drink 
laws  :  methtxl  of  local  option, 
157  sq. ;  influence  of  female 
suflfra^,  158:  Im-al  option 
laws  in  Australia,  159:  nu»- 
tluKls  of  controlling' drink  traf- 
fic in  Scandinavian  countries, 
159  sq,x  Swiss  drink  law 
(1887),  Ki2:  State  spirit  dis- 
pensaries attcmpt^nl  in  South 
Carolina,  lt*3;  anomalous  jio- 
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sition  of  temperance  legisla* 
tion  in  England,  165 

Literary  property :  copyright,  i. 
248 

Literature :  pandty  in  America, 
i.  128;  State  aid  to,  332 

« Living  wage,'  the,  ii.  433 

Local  GoTemment  (England)  : 
benefits  and  drawlMcks  of  the 
democratic  form,  i.  239;  re- 
cent extensions,  301 ;  ita  pre- 
vious success  largely  dne  to 
property  qnalifications,  302; 
increase  of  municipal  debt, 
304 ;  parliamentary  restric- 
tions on  local  taxes  and  debts, 
334 

Locke,  John,  on  landed  pro- 
perty, i.  220  n« 

^Log-rolling,'  meaning  of,  i. 
108;  introduced  into  English 
politics,  153 

London,  the  City  of :  its  politi- 
cal position,  i.  31 

London  County  Council :  the 
Socialist  party  in,  ii.  385;  in- 
crease of  its  sphere  of  mu- 
nicipal employment,  397 ;  the 
wap's  it  pavs,  tb, ;  dangers  of 
its  policy,  398 

London  University :  its  foun- 
dation, i.  517;  its  degrees 
grantcHl  to  women,  ii.  525 

Lonpfield,  Judge :  on  Irish  te- 
nants and  landlords,  i.  174 

LojH'z,  General  (filibuster),  i. 
127 

Lonls,  House  of — Ntstory:  its 
influence  after  the  Revolution, 
i.  l\:  its  functions,  2<»5;  pri*- 
dtuninanee  of  spiritual  over 
temiM)nil  peers  reversed  by 
the  Hefomiation.  ,H4*»5;  influ- 
ence of  the  House  after  1088  : 
the  nomination  boroughs,  306; 
Stanhope's  attempt  to  make  it 
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a  close  body,  «6. ;  the  repre- 
tenUtive  peers,  after  the 
Scotch  Union,  367 ;  redaction 
of  Whig  predominance,  368; 
Irish  peers  after  the  Union, 
ib, ;  position  of  spiritual  peers, 
369;  Tory  ascendency  in 
George  IIl/s  reign,  370;  con- 
flicts with  the  Commons  in 
which  the  Lords  represented 
the  national  sentiment,  371 ; 
its  efforts  against  the  slave 
trade,  ib.;  character  of  the 
peerage  before  1832 :  subser- 
vience to  the  Crown,  372 ;  in- 
fluence on  the  Commons,  373; 
attitude  towards  the  Reform 
Bill  (1832),  t6. 

Lords,  House  of— After  1832: 
position  in  the  Constitution 
ifundamentally  altered,  i.  374  ; 
its  importance  in  making  le- 
gislation harmonise  with  the 
popular  will,  ib.;  in  protect- 
ing minorities,  376;  its  re- 
jection or  delay  of  valuable 
measures,  ib,;  treatment  of 
measureif  relating  to  religious 
disqualifications,  ib.;  its  mo- 
derating influence,  377 :  agita- 
tion against  it  after  1H32,  378 

Ixirds,  House  of — iitrtditary 
Iters :  advantages  and  diMd- 
vantages  of  the  hereditan* 
principle,  i.  379 ;  early  train- 
ing in  politics,  380  sg, ;  stan- 
dard of  honour,  382:  high 
class  average  of  English 
aristocracy,  383;  difft*rpnces 
between  English  and  foreign 
aristocracies,  ib.;  aristocratic 
marriages  and  tastes,  384; 
high  physical  average  of  the 
upper  classes,  385;  their  coo- 
rage  and  high  spirit  in  meeting 
difficulUes,  386 ;  high  level  of 
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cultivation,  ib. ;  advantages 
the  nation  derives  from  an 
aristocracy,  387 ;  the  House  of 
Lords  a  representative  body, 
389 ;  popularity  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, 391 ;  peers  who  have 
sat  in  the  Commons,  391  n. ; 
sources  of  their  influence, 
392;  some  drawbacks,  394; 
peerages  bought  by  a  circui- 
toas  process,  398 
Lords,  House  of— Causes  of  its 
Debility',  paucity  of  attend- 
ance of  members,  i.  398; 
apathy  on  normal  occasions  in 
the  House,  399;  small  quo- 
rum, ib, ;  proxies  in  the  Lords 
compared  with  pairing  in 
the  Commons,  400;  causes 
of  small  attendance :  discou- 
raging influences,  401 ;  Com- 
mons* jealousy  of  Bills  origi- 
nating in  the  lA>rds,  402; 
exclusion  from  financial  legis- 
lation :  growth  of  the  prac- 
tice, ib.;  right  of  rejecting 
Money  Hills,  406;  conflict  on 
the  abolition  of  paper  dutic>s 
(IHiV)),  407:  arguments  used 
on  tho  occaKion,  410;  method 
by  «lii<'h  the  Commons  tri- 
umphed, 412;  origin  of  this 
jraluuny  of  Lords*  interft*- 
rt'nce,  413;  peers  have  no  vote 
on  the  iiii|»erial  taxes  they 
]»ay,  414;  nor  on  the  rn>ation 
and  overthrow  of  miniMrivs. 
417;  great  rei*ent  incn>am*  of 
peerage's,  425 ;  elements  from 
which  they  are  drawn,  426; 
the  House  not  representative 
of  the  nation's  gn*atest  men, 
42M;  predominance  of  Conser-> 
vatism  in  the  pet*rage,  431 : 
tlK*  House  represented  the 
sentinK*nt  of  the  nation  in  Its 
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treatment  of  Home  Rule,  432 ; 
abortive  crusade  against  the 
Lords,  433;  their  amendment 
of  the  Emplovers'  Liability 
Bill,  436 ;  lesso'ns  of  the  elec- 
tion of  1895,  437  $q. 

Lords,  House  of — ProposcUs  for 
Refoi-m:  a  limited  hereditary 
element  should  be  retained,  i. 
459;    increase  of  representa- 
tive peers  to  be  elected  by  the 
whole  peerage,  461 ;  life  peers 
and  *•  official   peerages,'  462 ; 
suggested  election  of  peers  by 
county  councils  and  munici- 
palities,   463;  representatives 
of  the  colonies,  ib. ;  a  limited  | 
veto,  464  sq, ;  optional   right  | 
of  Cabinet  ministers  to  speak  [ 
in   both    IIouRes,    4G7;    unfi- 
nished legislation  to  be  carriiKi 
over  to  a  second  (fe^^ion,  4 08 ; 
e8i>eciully  in  vasQ  of  anieud-  • 
ments  in  the  Loni**,  470  | 

I^rds,  House  of — Judicial  Func- 
tions :  growth  of  Ma  position 
as  the  supreme  law  court,  i. 
417;  former  abuser,  418; 
attoniptiHl  rt^nit'dit'S :  life 
peera^ros  for  lawycn*,  411»; 
o])position  of  the  Lonls,  lA. ; 
ap|K*llate  juriMliction  modi- 
fied, 423;  suceesji  of  LonI 
Cairns'a  measure,  424 ;  nunli- 
fied  8tutu8  of  law  |K*er!i  1 1S87), 
ib. 

Lotteries:  their  prohibition,  ii. 
131 

Louis  XIV. :  claim  of  absolute 
power  over  all  propi»rtv,  ii. 
227 

Louis  Philippe :  the  charges 
brought  against  his  govern- 
ment, i.  44 ;  his  eeononiieul 
finance,  r>7 

Lowe :      abolished     regii^tration 
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duty  on  foreign  com,  i.  159*, 
advocated  the  cumnlative 
vote,  272 

Luther :  on  Sunday  observance, 
ii.  99 

Luxuries  and  snperflnitiea :  re- 
venue chiefly  raised  from,  i. 
338,343 

Luxurious  living:  growth  of« 
and  its  evils,  i.  393 

Lyell,  Sir  Charies,  0.  500 

Lyndhurst,  Lord:  opposed  life 
peerages,  i.  419 

M 

Mably:  his  social  doctrine,  ii. 
241  sq. 

Macaulay,  Lord  :  on  the  results 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  ii. 
2 

MeCulloch :  on  recent  lavish 
creation  of  peerages,  i.  426  n. 

Machinery ;  Socialist  objection 
to,  ii.  285 

Magee,  Archbishop,  i.  38G 

Magistrates,  county  :  recent  al- 
teration in  method  of  appoint- 
ment, i.  VtCt 

Maine  :  the  Liquor  Law,  ii.  153; 
calieil  the  *  Luml»er  State  ' : 
condition  of  its  farms,  481> 

Maine,  Sir  Henr\' :  on  universal 
(suffrage,  i.  2<*i:  on  Christian 
morality  in  native  Indian  litc- 
nitiire,  .*i4U 

*  Maiirisei* '  (old  French  trade 
cor|>orationtt).  ii.  245 

Majorities,  the  worship  of,  in 
IHilitic!!,  i.  224 

'  Makt^wagi's,*  the  system  of, 
ii.  3i»7 

Male  servants,  the  tax  on,  ii. 
542 

Muhm  'vFn>nch  Socialist),  ii.  3C(2, 
;139 
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Manchester  school,  the,  i.  252 
MuDchester  trade  outrages,  the, 

ii.  444 
Manhood  suffrage :  in  France,  i. 

Mann,  Mr.  Tom,  ii.  373,  383 

Manning,  Cardinal,  ii.  94 

Munu,  I^ws  of:  the  Brahinana*8 
Mhtfolute  ownerahip  of  all 
property,  ii.  227 

^  Marchandage  '  (small  contracts 
by  a  middleman),  ii.  273 

Marina  Kostscha,  Cossack  hni- 
talitv  to  Jews  at,  i.  56o 

Mari«t8,  the:  their  educational 
e«tabliiihments  in  France  in 
1874,  ii.  53 

Marriage  :  growth  of  the  eccle- 
siastical conception  of  the  con- 
tract, ii.  1G8;  n^gulations  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  100; 
marriage  law  of  Scotland  and 
the  United  States,  109  sq,\ 
Ultramontane  doctrine  of  the 
nullitv  of  Protestant  mar- 
riag(*s,  170;  this  principle 
acted  upon  in  Hrazil,  171; 
treatment  of  it  in  France  be- 
fore the  Kevolution,  172  ; 
marriage  and  divorce  since 
the  Reformation :  Kngland, 
174;  reorganised  by  the  Mar- 
riage Acts  of  17.'>3'and  18:ir>, 
170  $g,;  civil  marriage  in 
France  :  ecclesiastical  mar- 
riage has  no  legal  validity, 
177  sq,;  im*gular  marriagi*s, 
ancient  and  modern,  178  tqq, : 
spread  of  the  principle  of  civil 
marriage,  183  ;  Papal  oppo- 
sition to  its  introduction  into 
Catholic  countries,  184 ;  Ger- 
man State*  and  Italy.  180; 
Spain  and  Portugal,  ItMi  $q.; 
AuKtria  and  llungar}* :  the 
conflict  on  mixed   marriages 


MAR 

ended  by  the  establishment 
(1894)  of  compulsory  civil 
marriage,  188  sqq.;  marriage 
laws  of  tlie  Catholic  States  of 
the  New  World,  189;  in  Pro- 
testant Scandinarian  coun- 
tries, 100;  in  Russia  and  the 
siiimII  Slavonic  States,  ib. ; 
the  question  of  divorce,  ib. ; 
position  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, 213;  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  214 

Marrit*d  women :  legal  position 
as  mothers,  ii.  535 ;  protection 
of  their  earnings  :  in  England, 
530 ;  in  foreign  countries,  537 
sq. ;  intei«tacy,  5:58 ;  divorce 
and  judicial  separation,  539; 
righta  of  mothers,  541;  reli- 
gious education  of  children, 
ib. ;  the  franchise  and  married 
women,  5r>l 

Marshall,  Professor  :  on  the 
growth  of  middle  -  class  in- 
comes, ii.  .')23  n, 

Martineau,  Rev.   Dr.,  i.  510 

Marx,  Karl :  founder  of  *  Mcien- 
tific  *  Socialism  :  compariH] 
with  I«a^Kalle,  ii.  2mO  sq.  : 
seeks  to  unite  the  proletariats 
of  all  countries.  21N);  hi;*  share 
in  the  Kn*nch  Revolution  of 
1848:  profniimme  of  com- 
munism. 2'.*\ ;  expelled  from 
(termanv :  work  in  lA>n«lon, 
202:  founding  of  the  Inter- 
national SiM'iety,  ib. ;  its  early 
dii«.«en.«ion><,  20.'i ;  devehipnient 
of  Marx's  |H>liry  of  s|H>liation, 
207 :  his  iiym|)athy  with  French 
Communists  (18*71),  34»2;  his 
shart*  in  the  programme  of 
(lotlia,  .'104  ;  advocacy  of  fon*e 
as  the  means  of  carrying  it 
out,  3<K'V:  his  work  on  *  Capi- 
tal,* 310  $qq. 
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Mathew,  Father:  bis  work  for 
temperance,  ii.  136 

Matthys,  Jan  (Anabaptist  lea- 
der), ii.  236 

Maule,  Mr.  Justice :  on  the  in- 
justice of  the  divorce  lawr  of 
bis  day  (1845),  u.  201 

Maury,  Cardinal :  his  share  in 
the  divorce  of  Napoleon  I.,  ii. 
195 

Mazzini :  connection  with  the 
International  Society,  ii.  293 

Meat,  the  price  of,  ii.  319 

Mediaevalism,  the  decay  of,  ii. 
234 

Medical  profession :  opposition 
to  the  admission  of  women,  ii. 
rt20;  legislation  on  the  sul>- 
ject,  525 ;  women  admitted  as 
qualified  practitioners,  ib. 

Mtnlicine  and  surgery :  recent 
improvements  in,  i.  429  sq. 

Mennillod,  Abb^  :  contest  caused 
by  bis  appointment  as  Bishop 
of  Geneva,  ii.  35 

Mexico  :  changes  of  government 
in,  i.  34 

Mi<ldle  Ages  :  political  power  of 
women,  ii.  553 

Middle  class  :  political  power  of, 
i.  15,  20 

Military  expenditure  in  Europe  : 
gigantic  increase,  i.  305*7. 

Military  pyntem,  the:  growing 
feeling  in  favour  of,  i.  3(>'.»; 
moral  and  educational  value 
of  di.-'cipline,  310;  imiwirtanee 
of  the  question  to  the  Kngli^li 
race,  312;  arguments  agaiuKt 
it,  312  sqq-'^  ]>os!iible  collision 
with  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem, 310 

Mill,  Mr.  J.  S.  :  on  plural  vot- 
ing, i.  31;  the  tyranny  of 
majorities,  78 ;  American  civi- 
lination,     127;    compensation 
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to  landowners  for  disposses- 
sion by  ihe  State,  191;  Mbe 
unearned  increment,*  213 ;  pro- 
portionate representation,  267: 
suggestions  for  mitigating 
dangers  of  universal  suffrage, 
273;  the  relation  of  legisla- 
tion to  morals,  ii.  124;  bis 
advocacy  of  female  saffrage, 
542 

Milner,  Sir  Alfred:  on  French 
obstruction  in  Egypt,  i.  62 

Milton  :  on  ^  orders  and  degrees  ' 
in  political  power,  i.  19  ». 

Mines  :  regulation  of  under- 
ground employment,  ii.  408 

Mining  royalties,  proposed  con- 
llMration  of,  1.  218,  ii.  382, 
388 

Minorities,  the  representation  of, 
i.  2G6;  Mr.  Hare*s  scheme, 
207  sqq. 

*  Mid^iing Mord  competition,'  tiic, 
ii.  131 

Mititreeses,  Kings*,  raii*ed  to  the 
peenige,  i.  420 

Mixed  marriages:  religious  edu- 
cation of  children,  ii.  54 1 

Mo<iern  life,  the  restlessness  of, 
ii.  497 

'  Molly  Magiiires,*  the  (Penn- 
sylvania), i.  74 

Monasteries,  the  old :  benefits 
wrought  by  them,  ii.  2.'U; 
gradual  decay  and  corruption, 
234  ;  effects  of  their  t^uppres- 
sion,  2.'»5 

Monev  Bills :  conflict  iK'tween 
Lonis  and  Commons,  i.  4o:i 

Montesquieu  :  on  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister,  ii. 
218;  doctrines  which  tend 
towards  Socialism,  ii.  2^^ 

Morality,  political :  questions  of, 
i.  234 ;  English  method  of  es- 
timating political    profligacy. 
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235;  high  tUndard  of  politi- 
cal integrity  in  Great  Britain, 
242 

More,  Sir  Thomas:  the  ideal 
coromunit)r  of  hit  *  Utopia,*  ii. 
236 

Morelly:  his  communistic  doc- 
trines, ii.  242 

Morganatic  marriages,  ii.  180 

Morroonism :  early  history  of,  i. 
540 :  the  revelations  of  Joseph 
Smith,  ib. ;  first  ^ttlements 
and  organisation  of  his  follow- 
ers, 54 1 ;  Smith  mardcrv'd  : 
succeeded  by  Brigham  Young, 
542 ;  emigration  to  Salt  I^ke : 
desire  to  form  a  new  State, 
543 ;  Territory  of  Uuh  orga- 
niiied,  t6. ;  iu  history,  tS. ; 
acts  of  violence  by  Mormons, 
544;  number  of  Mormons, 
ib  ;  toleration  of  polygamy, 
it4it ;  woman  suffrage  in  Utah, 
a  bulwark  of  polygamy,  ib, ; 
Mormon  civilisation,  547 ; 
American  crusade  against 
polygamy,  ib, ;  the  Edmunds 
law,  540;  other  severe  mea- 
sures, 1*6. ;  confiscation  of 
Mormon  Cimrch  property, 
5.'>1 ;  Mormon  ascendency  de- 
stroy i^d,  ib, ;  effects  of  the 
crumule,  5.>2 ;  cluinged  aspects 
of  Momionism  from  causes 
within  tlie  body,  553;  polyga- 
my denounced  as  a  departure 
from  the  original  faith,  554; 
a  new  ^  revelation '  agaioat 
polygamy,  ib,;  present  posi- 
tion of  Mormons,  555;  the 
amnesty  of  1994,  ib,i  Utah 
made  a  State,  556 ;  the  Mor> 
mon  vote,  ib. 

Morris,  Mr.  William:  foooder 
of  the  « Socialist  League,'  ii. 
873 ;  on  marriage,  404 
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Most  (German  Anarchist),  ii. 
80Gs^. 

Mountain  Meadows  (Utah),  the 
massacre  of,  >.  544 

Mugwumps  (U.S.A.),  political 
party,  i.  87 

Mun,  Count  do,  ii.  94 

Municipalities,  English :  high 
character  of  their  government, 
i.  252;  political  influence  of 
provincial  towns,  ib, ;  growth 
of  municipal  debts,  304 ;  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  in- 
dustrial functions  of  muni- 
cipalities, ii.  3(>5 ;  its  dangers, 
3D9 

Museums,  Sunday  opening  of, 
u.  114 
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Naoroji,  Mr.,  ii.  373 

Naples,  the  Piedmontese  inva- 
sion of,  i.  491 

Napoleon  I. :  his  provisions  for 
cHlucation,  ii.  47 ;  his  divorce, 
194 ;  objections  to  women's 
meddling  in  politics,  5(H> ;  and 
to  their  higher  education,  529 

Napoleon  III.:  his  use  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  when  presi- 
dent :  the  Coup  d*^:ut,  i.  37 : 
the  Lib«*ral  (Constitution  of 
1HC7,  39;  plebis«*ite  of  1870 
and  its  resulu,  40;  his  ex- 
iK'mliture  on  public  works, 
51 ;  popular  system  of  raising 
loans,  ib, ;  democratic  Imperi- 
alism, 52 :  Ills  l€«cv  of  debt  to 
France,  53 ;  his  Italian  policy, 
492,  495  $q. ;  encouraged  the 
higher  education  of  women,  ii. 
529 

Natal :  its  government,  i.  457 

National  dclKs:  of  France,  at 
various  periods,  i.  49  s^.,  54 ; 
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its  proportion  to  the  coantry's 
riches,  58;  the  English  debt 
in  1802,  304 

Kationallsatlon  of  land,  i.  212; 
similardeniand  regarding  capi- 
tal and  means  of  production, 
217.     See  also  Socialism 

Kationalities,  the  doctrine  of: 
recent  growth  in  force  and  in- 
tensity, i.  225;  its  meaning 
and  effect  on  international 
politics,  471 ;  history  of  the 
doctrine :  the  French  Rero- 
lution,  472;  after  Waterloo, 
ib.;  the  Revolutions  of  1830 
and  1848,  473;  the  doctrine 
especially  formulated  by  Ita- 
lian writers:  definition  of 
^  nationality,'  475 ;  not  neces- 
sarily a  democratic  idea,  47G; 
ambiguities  in  the  U9c  of  the 
term,  477  ;  plebiscites,  4'Ssq.; 
good  aud  evil  sides  of  the  doc- 
trine of  nationalities,  470:  not 
adapted  to  uncivilised  peoples, 
480 ;  nor  to  1h»  carritnl  out  to 
its  full  consequences,  481 ; 
rejected  by  America,  both  in 
its  annexations  and  in  the 
War  of  Secession,  483  sq. ; 
impulse  given  to  the  doi*trine 
by  the  Italian  question,  400; 
the  unity  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  500;  the  Panslavist 
movement,  ib. ;  conflict injr 
tendencies  of  nations,  "lOl :  ri»- 
newed  inten^st  in  national 
languaf^s,  ib. ;  concessions  to 
nationality,  503 ;  Irish  nation- 
ality, r>04' 

National  League,  the.  i.  107,  202 

National    morals,    duties    of    a 
government  towards,  i.  2<>4 

National   school   system  in  Irc^ 
land,  ii.  73 

National     workslio[»s      (France, 


XOX 

1848) :  their  working  and  re- 
sults, ii.  276 

Negroes,  the  enfranchisement  of 
(U.S.A.)i  and  iu  results,  i.  93 

Netherlands :  graduated  taxa- 
tion, i.  845;  education  in,  ii. 
70  tqq. 

Newfoundland :  its  government, 
1.457 

New  Mexico,  conquest  of,  i.  127 

New  Soutli  Wales,  tiie  Constitu- 
tion of,  i.  138 

New  Unionism,  the:  its  begin- 
nings, ii.  378 ;  political  influ- 
ence, 379 ;  power  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  Party,  ib.; 
demand  for  legal  restriction 
of  hours  of  labour,  ib. ;  adop- 
tion of  extreme  Sodalist  doc- 
trines, 381 ;  ^  nationalisation  * 
schemes  approved  by  trade 
congresses,  382 ;  deductions  to 
be  mode  from  the  significance 
of  these  votes,  383 ;  statistics 
of  members  of  trade  unions, 
384;  thrift  and  provident 
funds  denounciHl,  38.'i  sq. ; 
combinations  of  workmen  to 
bring  pressure  upon  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  387 ; 
municipalisation  of  industries, 
388:  influence  on  the  I^ndon 
County  Council,  308 

New  York,  corruption  in,  i.  0.*i ; 
modifications  in  its  govorn- 
ment,  lO't 

New  Zealand :  graduated  taxa- 
tion in,  i.  345 ;  State  Soc*ialisni 
tlien>,  ii.  4G7  ;  female  suffrage, 

^  •  • 

5oo 
Nicaragua,  Walker's  expedition 

against,  i.  127 
Nihilism  in  Russia,  i.  5CC 
Nomination  boroughs,  i.  5,  18; 
their  influence  after  the  Revo- 
lution, 3GG;  statistics   373 


IfoDConfomiiiU ;  their  coiuliict 
In  (be  ParDcIl  cue,  i.  237; 
tUcir  Bttilude  towarda  the  E«- 
Ubliihed  Charcli,  S83  tgq. 

Northatnpruo,  Lord :  hii  divurce 
cmse,  ii.  174 

Karwfty ;  Socialism  io,  ii.  333 

iiuniiig,  growth  of,  u  a  profe*- 
■ioD  for  voineii,  ii.  G35 


Oberholtier,  Mr. :  od  the  Refe- 
rendam  in  America,  i.  263 

■  Uh]igatoT7  lyndicsto '  (Irade 
OTgaDiiationi),   jirupoicd,    ii. 


i5ii 

(t'Connell,  Daniel,  ii.  4  I 

Oilfter,  George :  aided  Ibe  faun-  ' 

tlalton    of    tlio    Iniomaliunal  | 

Rodely,  Ii.  Ki 
Old   am* :   oliligatoTT   inf arancp 

■galDM.  ii.  441 ;  pen*ii>nii.  497 
Old  Calliidii-a,  ii.  37,41  iq. 
Olipliani,     I^iarcncc :     on    (hp  I 

War  of  Se<vMion,  i.   II!) 
U'l^ughlin,    Sir    Culman :     on 

prerariuua  li-naiuiep,  i.  17G       > 
Opium  Comtnia»ion  (lodia),  (lie,  ! 

i.  !.V»  1 

Oriental  defp<rti*m,  ii.  !S7 
Oitrnd  manifeiitu,  tlio.  i.  177 
Uuirsffea.      trade,      legidatiua  ! 

againx.  ii.  44.'>  iq.  , 

OTertlntP.  ii.  427 
Oven.  Ko)H-rt,  hi>  work  forlm- 

Iiroting  (be  condiiioo*  of 
aliour,  Ii.  SCI  fff.:  attempt* 
tu  found  ro-opi>ratire  indua- 
trial  eommuniliiNt,  tfi:  hhiiv 
•■auwi  wf  hi-  lack  of  mt-n-n. 
>l>.1;    eztnvapuK-ipi    of   bla 


later  life,  265;  retulu  of  his 
efforts,  2C6  tq. 
Oxford   UniTenity  t    refusal  of 
degrees    to   women,   ii.   627 ; 
women's  college!  at,  52$ 


Packing! on,  Dorotliy,  Ii.  654 

Paepe,  M.  (French  Socialist), 
ii.  207 

Palej.  Archdeacon ;  od  Ihe 
Houae  of  CommoDa,  i.  6,  S 

PalmeraloD,  Lord :  conduct  of 
the  repeal  of  paper  doties,  1. 
408  tq. :  created  the  Qrat  life 
ppcmge,  419;  on  the  Iriih 
priraia,  ii.  7 

Panaluriit  moTement,  the,  i. 
600;  influence  00  peraecutioD 
of  Jews.  668 

Paper  duties,  repeal  of,  i.  407 
tq. 

I'aria  Municipal  Council,  So- 
ciuliain  in,  ii.  454 

PartiumentaT}'  government  at  its 
bf»t  under  a  rcatrirlive  «uf- 
fraiie,  i.  33;  in  EuKlund : 
povcr  of  a  simple  majorilr  (o 
etTet-t  a  change  Id  the  Consti- 
luliun.  i.  137;  rrst*  largelv  on 
cuMom,  13Ui 'govemmeiil  by 
gpntlenien,'  13'J  tqg. ;  lowered 
cliiractcr  of  jiarliBmcnlary 
goTi'mmeni,  143;  cliangi-il 
tone  of  House  of  CumnHina. 
144;  increaM:  of  iia  )K)wer> 
and  prelcnaioni,  146;  ricr*- 
sive  amooot  of  parllamrntarv 
speaking,  14G;  checks  lu 
hastr  legislation,  148;  inde- 
pendence of  Parliaroenl  weak- 
ened ;  the  caucus  system, 
H;)  ;  changed  relaliinia  of 
It  lo  the  Houae  of 
ISO:     ■■arllament 
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diykled  into  several  small 
groups,  lb,;  resulting  evils, 
151;  Mog-rolling,'  153;  need 
of  a  popular  cry  :  usually  for 
some  organic  change,  ib.; 
character  of  English  liadi- 
calism,  155;  class  bribery, 
ib. ;  inequitable  taxation  intro- 
duced for  winning  votes,  156 ; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  election  crv 
in  1874,  160;  Mr.  DisraeU's 
rejoinder,  165;  private  and 
public  interests  blended  in 
politics,  166 ;  dangerous  prin- 
ciples of  Irisii  land  legislation, 
167  sqq. ;  present  democratic 
form  of  parliamentary  system 
ill  fitted  to  deal  with  difficult 
and  dangerous  questions,  222 

rarliument  of  1802-95 :  its  his- 
tory, i.  432  sqq. 

Parliament  of  Paris,  ii.  244 

Puriu'll  CommissioD,  the,  i.  236, 
ii.  11 

Party  (political),  the  ethics  of,  i. 
2;J4 

Patronage  in  the  United  States, 
i.  UV.i 

Peasant  farmers,  Irinh,  condi- 
tion of,  i.  178 

Peaiiant  proprietors :  an  obsta- 
cle to  Socialistic  propagan- 
da, ii.  2J8,  333;  their  enta- 
blislimont  in  Ireland,  487 ; 
conditions  of  success,  48'.) ; 
Irish  peasant  proprietor's  farm 
is  personal  propiTty,  488  n. ; 
few  examples  of  the  system 
in  America,  490;  peasant  pro- 
prietors on  the  Continent,  491 
sqq. ;  system  of  allotments  in 
England,  493 

Peel,  Sir  Kobert :  on  Catholic 
attack  against  Irish  Church, 
ii.  6  n. 

Peerage,  Irish,  i.  368 


PLU 

Peerage,  Scotch,  i.  367  sq. 

Peers,  spiritual.  See  Lords, 
House  of 

Pension  list,  the  American,  i. 
134,  135  n.    * 

Permanent  Services  (British)  : 
high  standard  of  probity  and 
competence  in,  i.  243 

Perrone,  Father :  on  the  nullity 
of  Protestant  marriages  in  cer- 
tain countries,  ii.  170  sq. 

Philanthropy,  recent  growth  of, 
i.  248,  ii.  498 

Philosophical  speculation,  infla- 
ence  of,  on  politics,  i.  225 

Phoenix  Park  murders,  the,  i. 
233,  U.  12 

Physical  science :  recent  disco- 
veries, i.  428 

Piece-work,  Socialist  objections 
to,  ii.  273 

Pilgrimages :  their  recent  revi- 
val, ii.  18;  how  they  are  ma- 
naged and  utilised,  19  sq. 

Pitt,  William :  his  propressive 
scale  of  taxation,  i.  338 

Pius  IX. :  the  Syllabus  of  1864, 
ii.  24 ;  conflict  with  German 
Empire,  40 ;  *  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign,' the :  its  objects,  i.  207, 
436,  ii.  11 

Plato:  the  communism  of  his 
*  Republic,*  ii.  229 

Plebiscite  vote  in  France :  its 
character,  i.  14,  38  sqq, ;  ex- 
amples of  plebiscites,  478 ; 
recently  fallen  into  discr(.Hlit, 
504 

Plural  voting,  i.  30:  the  Belgian 
system,  273;  Mill's  scheme, 
274 

Plutocrao' :  its  character,  i. 
393;  social  and  political  influ- 
ence of  dishonestly  acquired 
iR'ealth,  396;  the'  resulting 
evils,  ii.  501 


Pobedonoitaeff,  M.  :  (be  iiiMiga- 
tor  ot  penecution  of  Ruuiaa 
Jewi,  1.  669 

Political  crime! :  inadequate 
•enie  of  tbeir  criminality,  i. 
231;  falae  deflnitioni  ot,'ii2 
»9- 

Poor  clau;  improred  conditian, 
i.  S49 1  the  aourcea  and  the  aii- 
plicatioD  of  tazei  are  mainly 
for  their  benefit,  341 ;  con- 
flict of  poor  men'i  lateretU  in 
iadmtrial  reforms,  ii.  419;  in- 
creaae  of  their  plcMurea  sod 
amuiementa,  i'JS 

Pope,  the :  fail  temporal  pover, 
i.  492;  Globeni'a  propoted  to- 
Intion,  <b. 

Populaiion,  the  preMure  of : 
coDsideration  of  the  queition, 
ii.  3C- 

Puwiliilistei  (FreocL  Socialiria), 
ii.  S*J 

Predator;  acheroei :  airaiian 
legiilallon  fur  Ireland,  i.  107 
*gq.i  nuiionaliaation  of  Und  ; 
of  capital  and  meaai  of  pro- 
duLiion,  Hi,  SJT:  the  ■  un- 
earned  incrcmpnt.'  ild;  at- 
tack) on   national  drhta,  !17; 


nication,  2Z<i 
Pre-Itaphaclile  art.  ii.  ttH 
l>rv«idi-at  of  Kr<'n<-li  lt<-pult1ic : 

hi*  ponilion,  i.  43  n/, 
I'n-oidvDI  of  U.S.  of  Antrrlra : 

hi*  politii-al   pofiiion.   i.   tU; 

Tn<ide  of  rlrdion,  CM;  fuac- 

liuni,  44.1,  44.'i 
l*rii-*ilio<i(l ;     cIianKteriflir*    in 

(lilTiTent  ctnintric*,  ii.  17 
Prieitn.  Iriih :  Ibi-ir  iadavncp  on 

their   (IotIm,    il.    '  n/y. ;  (up- 

ported  the   'do  IvM   coiuih- 


ney  '  and  bof  cotting,  II  ig.; 
treatmcDt  of  marderen,  IS; 
influence  in  electioni:  abnae 
of  Ibe  confeiiional,  16 

Primary  edacation :  aunming 
the  character  of  lecoodarv, 
i.  322  iq.  i  the  true  principle 
of  the  former,  ii.  62 

Prime  Ministen,  English,  since 
the  Itefonn  Bill,  i.  887 

Primrose  League,  tbe,  ii.  649 

Prius,  .M.  Adolphe;  on  claat 
represenlation,  and  nnireraal 
suffrage,  I.  SM  n. 

Professional  politician,  groirth 
of  this  class,  I.  238 ;  proposed 
measures  that  wonld  atiength- 
en  it,  Sit 

Pro lil-sl taring  scltemes  :  only  ap- 
pliL-able  to  a  limited  number 
of  industries,  ii.  478;  large- 
ly and  skilfully  dercloped  ia 


Frs 


■,  480 


Propertv,  indiTidnal  right  of: 
the  straggle  for,  U.  S2<i 

Property  qualification*  for  vo- 
ter*, i.  303 

Prulifiion  :  in  America,  i.  121, 
13:1;  Dearly  all  modem  deiDo- 
craties      protedioolst,     2-'>7 : 

CiKi-el ionium  shown  in  Ehk- 
imI  in  the  limiutioo  artd  n- 
giilation  of  labour,  ii.  4^:1;  Ms 
invvib  in  British  colonic  is 
4li4;  rranins  lu  fear  its  in- 
uf 


Pw 


It  •orlcties  :  Ih^r  work. 


Pruvim'ial  press.  Ibe :  immrnse 
deTflupmi'nt  larRely  due  to 
the  ti'li-irrapti,  i.  iJ3;  the  re- 
|in-Sfntalirc  of  the  real  public 
w|>iakia  at  Itw  Mlioit,  U4 
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PrudhomiDet,  Conteils  det: 
their  object  and  wicccm,  iL 
4«S 

Pnissi&,  dmas  lepresentatioo  m, 
L  265 ;  the  conllict  with  Papal 
pover  (1872-78),  iL  38  sq^. 

Poblic-hoaset :  restrictioiis  on, 
u.  1S4 

Public  f^iiiiioo  of  a  nalioa: 
iDeaning  analjaed,  i.  21 

Poblic  Worka  in  India  and  In 

of,    iL 


Porcfaase  of  aeats  in 
i.  5 

Paritan    origin    of    Sabbatari- 
anism, u.  100 


R 


Rack-rpotn :  how  far  prevalent 
10  IreUnd,  i.  iOi ;  p^neral  in 
the  United  Suies,  210 

RadicaU :  opposition  to  unirer- 
MtT  representation,  i.  28: 
attack?  upon  edacation  and 
prv»perty,  30;  attack  on  the 
Lonl#.  370  *V7..  433 ;  their 
defeat  (1^5)  and  its  lessons, 
4:W  sq. 

Railway*  :  briberr  in  connection 
with  Anaerican  Iefn>lation  on, 
i.  1»>7 ;  the  propt»<<«*l  purrliase 
of  En^li*h  railway?  by  the 
Slate,  22^»,  ii.  .Vm:  evil*  of 
the  Anu'rican  m  *tcni  of  un- 
limiti*d  compi'litiou,  3t>.i  s^. 

•  Rale  in  aid  of  waff**,'  ii.  i^»7 

Rffffx-ntlum,  tl>e  Swis*,  i.  277; 
il»  hi!*u»rv  and  inelho»l  of  work- 
inff,  ti. :  txtrn^ion  of  il"  jKOpt^, 
2*^»:  U!H'  in  America,  to. ;  pn>- 
|H»i*d  intnxluction  into  Bil- 
pum,  2v»:  iu  advi>calcs  in 
Knglaod,   2^6;  adranlages  to 


be  expected  from  it,  287  sqq. ; 
argnmenta  against  it,  290 

Reform,    PariumenUiy :    Pitt's 

attempts  at,  i.  16 ;  Lord  John 

Russell's,  ti&. ;  hostilitj  of  the 

;      Hoose  of  Lords,  L  371 

,  Refonnatoriea   aiid    prison    re- 

t      fonn,  L  827 

Refonn  BUls :  1832,  i.  15,  303, 
373 ;  effect  on  the  Whig  paitj, 
18 ;  dianged  the  centre  of  po> 
litical  power,  20;  later  mea- 
sures and  their  effects :  1867, 
154,  270,  275;  1885,  160,  271 

Registration  du^  on  com,  aboli- 
tion of,  L  159 

Religious  liberty.  Democracy 
and :  rarious  conceptions  and 
estimates  of  liberty,  i.  505 ;  re- 
strictions and  prohibitions  in 
England,  compared  with  those 
of  olber  countries,  506 ;  re- 
ligious liberty  :  its  growth  in 
England,  501* ;  enlarged  range 
of  permissible  opinions  on  r\*- 
ligious  subjects,  510;  contra!<t 
between  Catholic  opinion  in 
England  and  in  l!ome  and 
Canada,  511  sg. ;  n*ligious  di>^ 
qualifications  abolished  in  the 
United  Slates,  and  in  many 
Continental  countries,  51.s'; 
emanci|kation  of  Dissenten*, 
Catholics,  and  Jewn,  514  ;  pi-r- 
mission  of  civil  marriagi*,  515 ; 
abolition  of  religious  testa  in 
universities,  tA. ;  its  effects, 
518;  the  Church  of  Englaii«l  : 
it,*  utility,  520  s*f*/. ;  stn-ngth- 
ened  by  the  abolition  of  dis- 
qualifications, aixl  by  enlarjft^ 
ment  of  the  Churcirs  Ninlrrji, 
522  ;  relation  of  Nonconform- 
ists to  the  Church,  523;  mu<-h 
English  Nonconfoniiity  n'.«»r»* 
political  than  religious.   524  ; 


Privy    Conocil  decinoni    on  I 

Sinniuible  doctriaet  la  tbe 
huTCb  of  EngUnd,  B!5;  ei-  | 
tension  of  religioa*  liberty  in 
other  conntriei :  Sreden  lod 
Auftria.  ESS;  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, 627  «o. ;  the  limitationa 
of  reliffioai  libertj,  52'J:  Eng- 
liih  religiODi  policy  in  India, 
630*49-;  A mericao  treatment 
If  MonDoniiiiii  610  tqg. ; 
Anglo-Saxon  democracy  fa- 
voarable  Ut  religioui  liberty, 
G57;  the  lentinient  of  nation-  . 
■lity  lometimei  boitile  to  it,  ' 
ib.i  Ibe  Anti-Semite  movL" 
tiicnt,   63R ;  the  Hauian  pcT- 

Uclijiioua  teacliing  •■  regulations  I 
in  French  ichooli,  ii.  3fl :  un- 
upcturian  rcligiou*  teacliing  in  I 
England,  <r4 ;  deniand  for  dog- 
matic inatniction,  CO  \ 

Renan,  M. :  on  Ameri<.in  cirili-  ■ 
Htion.  I.  12ft  : 

Renta,  land,  in  Ireland,  i.  177  | 
■77. :  forced  u|>  l>y  aaiiietiing, 
Ir<l :  nor  regulnird  by  a  < 
i-ourl.  Itl7;  rurtlier  afft-ctcd  i 
bv  the  legialalion  of  IN»7,  ' 
l'.l!i  I 

KeprcfrniatiTe*,  Honae  of 
(I'.S.A-I-  qualiflcaliona  of  i 
rlfctorx  to,  i.  I!:  tlie  elcrlo- 
mlc  differ*  in  Tariou*  State*, 
71 

Hevolulioo,  modem  :  nearly  ■!-  - 


Kt-Tulntiun,  PnMirli— the  (ireat : 
it!  ireatim-nt  ot  thv  rigbi*  uf 

[■lidimenl  of  free  cunipelitiun 
Id  (rule,  241  ' 


Revolution,  French— ISdO;  il* 
influence  on  middle  claii,  i. 
16;  on  tbe  nationaliit  morc- 
mont,  478;  1848 — Socialistic 
inclhoda  and  their  reaulta,  ii. 
273;  depreciation  of  various 
kind*  of  property,  27C ;  de- 
mand* of  the  irorking  men, 
S7H;  Lamartine'a  acbemes  for 
meeting  the  difficulty,  HO; 
Ibe  iuBDrrection  in  June : 
crushed  in  blood,  280  *7. ; 
election  of  Loui*  Kapoleon 
as  President,  262  ;  Ibe  Coup 
d'f:ut  of  I>ecember  18:>1  :  its 
Ruccevs  cauKd  hy  the  popuUr 
dread  of  Socialism,  i&. 

iteybuud,  M. :  the  originator  of 
the  word  '  Socialism,'  ii.  272 

Itiliero,  I'rofeHor :  on  I'uinil 
regulation  of  marriage  «ilh 
■  deceaaed  wife'*  *ist(r,  ii. 
221  n. 

Itichnrd,  P^re :  Ibe  Catholic 
Church's  leaching  on  usurv, 
ii.  i2S  n..  T.M  m. 

Right*  of  Man,  Declaration  of 
the,  ii.  24G 

Uoliesj^crre :  his  treatment  nt 
the  rich  and  of  proprnv,  ii. 
247 


Rollin,  i^n.  ii.  273 
Ru..-)H-n.     l-ord:     altarka    tbe 

lIuuM-  of  UrJ*.  i.  4»: 
Koumeau.  J.  J. :  his  leai-bingun 

the  »uffrag<-.  1.   12.  27;  anliri- 


•   Refer 


right*  of  ]>ru|>rrty  an>l 
the  pitoiTuf  the  Stale,  ii.  24i': 
on  lliv  diilv  of  -ork  fur  l>»th 
rich  and  ]h»t.  241;  imiin^-i- 
U'ney  atiuat   Boiuen'*   right*, 

fius 
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Buskin,  Mr. :  opposed  to  usury, 
ii.  226 ;  on  the  price  of  labour, 
ii.  433 

Bussell,  Lord  John :  efforts  for 
parliamentary  reform,  i.  16; 
his  system  of  three-cornered 
constituencies,  270;  attempt 
to  create  life  peerages,  419, 
422;  his  Italian  policy,  493; 
his  opinion  of  plebiscites,  494 

Russia:    persistency  of  its  fo- 
reign policy,  i.  45 ;  State  mea- 
sures to  relieve  embarrassed 
landlords,  201 ;  still  intolerant- 
in  religious  matters,  525  sq. ; 

gersecution  of  Jews,  559  sq, ; 
ocialism  in,  ii.  353;  treat- 
ment of  women's  education, 
524,  526 


Sabbatarianism.     See  Sunday 

Sabbatical  year,  the  Hebrew,  ii. 
230 

Saint-Simon :  his  early  life,  ii. 
251;  Ills  method  of  ^tdudying 
the  march  of  the  human  mind/ 
252 ;  his  power  over  young 
uieu,  2o'3;  eehemes  for  the 
social  reorganisation  of  Eu- 
rope. 2'tli  sq. ;  hi.*<  death.  2'tii ; 
his  views  taken  up  by  his  dis- 
ciples, i'b. ;  the  Saint-Sinio- 
nian  Church,  ib. ;  importance 
ascril>ed  to  labour  and  tlie  la- 
lK>uring  classes,  2.')(;  sq. ;  no 
lieriKlitarA'  proj>erty,  2'»7 ; 
euianeipation  of  women,  ib, ; 
marriage  a  purely  voluntary 
connection,  2'>f<;  Saint-Simon 
declared  a  Messiah,  2"»?< ;  dis- 
tinguished men  among  the 
bo<ly,  2."»i> :  their  connection 
with  thf  Suez  Canal,  tb. 

Salaries  of  American  members 
of  Congress,  i.  1 12 
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Salisbury,  Lord :  on  the  House 
of  Lords,  i.  401  n. ;  proposal 
to  create  life  peers,  422 

Salt  duty  abolished,  L  839 

Sanitary  reform :  progress  in  the 
past  fifty  years,  i.  323;  co- 
ercive measures  against  conta- 
gious diseases,  324;  various 
methods  of  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  national  health,  ib. ; 
exaggerations  to  be  avoided, 
825;  loss  of  labour  by  pre- 
ventible  sickness,  327 

Saturday  half-holiday:  benefits 
arising  from,  ii.  116 

Savings  banks,  benefits  of,  i. 
881;  opposed  by  French  So- 
cialists, ii.  270 ;  multiplication 
of  deposits  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  319 ;  in  France,  322 

Savoy  :  the  annexation  of,  i.  478, 
405 

Say,  M.  Leon  :  on  French  depu- 
ties, i.  61 ;  on  Mr.  Gladstone*^ 
agnman  legislation,  192  n. ; 
on  scientific  protectionism,  32G 

Scherer,  M. :  on  democratic  in- 
fiuence  in  French  ]>oliticaI  life, 
i.  61 

Schleswig,  tn*atment  of.  by  Ger- 
many, i.  478 

School  Hoards :  their  system  of 
education  borrowed  from  the 
American,  ii.  06 

Schnlze-Delitzsch,  ii.  2*^4 

Science,  State  aid  to,  i.  332 

Scotland  :  Sabbatarianism  in,  ii. 
112 

Scott  Act  (Canada)  :  prohibition 
of  liquor  trafiic  by  bare  ma- 
jority vote,  ii.  155 

Secours  Mutuel,  Societes  de : 
amount  invested  in,  ii.  322 

Selliornc,  Lord :  attempt  to 
found  a  Court  of  A  pineal,  i. 
423  sq. 


8«iuUeBi  Colonial :  g«ii«Tal  ch>' 
racier,  i.  4S6;  CaaadiaD.  I'i.  ; 
Newfonodlaitd.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Natal,  45r;  Legislative 
Coancili  of  Ibe  Bahamas, 
Baxbadoei,  the  Bermuda!, 
Jamaica,  ib. ;  Anatnilian  colo- 
niei,  468;  New  ZeaUad,  45!) 

Senatea,  foreign :  Aocient  Ko- 
man — ander  tlie  Republic,  i. 
439;  DDder  the  Empire,  440.— 
American:  iucoaiiituiioa, I'fr. 


mi.  : 


»7.l; 


of  office,  and  qualiHciliona 
of  memben.  411  iq. :  powers : 
in  regard  to  nioaey  Itilla.  and 
to  impeacbmem,  442:  large 
ihare  In  fuDcliom  of  the  £x- 
ecutlTG,  influence  on  forrign 
policy  and  irvntiei,  444 :  re- 
cret 'eieculire  leaoionf.' li. : 
State  palTOOagr,  415;  dctcri- 
oratioD  in  ila  i-liaracter,  tAi 
tq. — French :  the  Senate  con- 
atituted  lir  the  law  of  IMT.'i, 
448  (mc  alio  i.  42|.— (iemian  ; 
Knipire ;  Itumleiiralli :  nut 
•trittly  a  Sriiaii',  44!i  :  it* 
camtitylion  and  funi-tiuns. 
ii'J  17.  —  rpp.T  Jlou*,..  of 
I'ninia  and  Auntria.  4.M  ; 
Sonalp  of  llalv.  4A?:  S|Hiin. 
I'i.;  Swim  IjijuT  ChaiiilH-r, 
4.'>3:  NrllicrUnd*.  4:.4:  EWI- 
friun  Si'n:ili',  ib. :  p'ni'ral  (-*■ 


Icuf  Cm 


[ivaUl  S. 


Svnior:  on  r.i)'Wrt   l>y  l.^i-la- 

tiun.  i.  »»;  on  tnule  uulnm't 

(tK3U).  II.  41:1 
SvrTiui    Tulliiif,   iIk-    cuDnlitu- 

tionof.  i.  mUa. 
ftliafii-aliurr.  Lord.  ii.  :i*t 
SliakeB|H>an> :    on  tlie  u<ii'»i(y 

wf  diiparilid  of  pulilii-al  |-ui>- 

rr,  1.  19 


:  Shaw,  tlr.  Bernard :  bll  ac- 
I  connt  of  the  Fabian  Society, 
I      ii.  374 

Sheffield  trade  ontrtgea,  the,  ii. 
444 

Shopkeepen,  amall :  deteriora- 
tion of  their  condition,  ii.  682 ; 
grou'tli  of  gigantic  ihopa,  t'^. 

SistiTLoodi,  reviral  of,  ii.  524 

Slaver;:  abolition  in  United 
Stalei,  1.  490 

Sllding-acftle  aj'stera  of  wage*, 
ii.  4ttl 

Smith,  Adam ;  on  goTemment 
by  gentlemen,  i.  189;  on  the 
principle  of  juat  taxation,  84 1 

Smith,  Goldwin ;  on  female  auf- 
fnige,  Ii.  5S2 

Smith.  joMph,  founder  of  Mor- 
mon iim,  i.  640 

Sniiih,  Joacph  (ton  of  the 
aliove).  leader  of  a  achiiim 
from  Iklortnoniam  (Joaepbiieal, 


SiH'ial  and  Democratic  I..cague  : 
iin  programme  and  melliodo, 
ii.  :I7I  ig.;  acccuioni  from, 
S7J 

Sucial  Dcmurrstic  parly  in  Ger- 
many, ii.  »<i7 

SiH'iat ism  — .4 »■->>■>/  iiHff  lltrti- 
arni:  reivnl  llii-urie*  the  Te- 
rivil  uf  old  hi-llvfx.  ii.  224  ; 
Ti'iiirii'iiiin  and  conirul  of  In- 
duririul  puriiiii*.  Kit:  n-JiT- 
tion  uf  iiHliviilaal  right  l<> 
pn>|H-rty,  ISM  tq..;  other  Irn- 
revert   lo  arclwic 


ly,,.. 


SSM; 


of  ancient  Greece. 
2*1  :  lli'hrc*  provUion* 
■iminut  tn(i{iialilie<  of  for- 
tune :  (be  Sahbatir*!  yiar. 
ifj  Mq. ;  cammunit}-  of  gooil< 
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among  the  Essenes  and  in* 
the  early  Christian  Church, 
231  $q,{  Christian  Sodalism 
foreshadowed  hy  the  Fathers, 
831  Bq.%  aspirations  to  com- 
innnistic  life  found  their  gra- 
tification in  the  monasteries, 
233  ;  decay  of  mediaevalism, 
234 

Socialism — Modem  Fbrms:  re- 
Tiral  of  communistic  princi- 
ples, ii.  236;  More*8  « Utopia,' 
236  Mqq, ;  Campanella*s  « City 
of  the  Sun,'  237 ;  Montesquieu 
and  Rousseau,  238  sq. ;  Mably, 
241;  Warrille  de  Brissot, 
242 ;  Turgot*s  attempt  to  abo- 
lish the  old  trade  corporations 
of  France.  244  ;  French  Uero- 
liitiun :  emancipation  of  in- 
dustry, 24(1;  tlie  Heipn  of 
Terror.  247:  attacks  of  Ro- 
bespierre and  Haheuf  on  the 
rich  and  on  property,  248  sq. ; 
similar  doctrines  of  Godwin  in  ; 
Knu'land,  240;  his  attack  on 
ni:irriape,  2'>0;  S.iint- Simon 
and  his  followers,  2M  sqq.\ 
the  Saint -Simonian  Church, 
2'»S;  it*  influence,  2(K);  Fou- 
rier's *  Phalanjres,*  2G1  ;  Ro- 
l»ert  Owen,  2G1  gqq,  ;  rise  and 
jrrowtli  of  the  co- operative 
movement,  2«»t>;  French  So-  , 
riali^m,  lS:iO-4S,  207  577. ; 
dtxtrine'*  of  I.ouis  Rlanc, 
2«I'.»:  tir'«t  u«ie  i»f  the  won! 
*  Soi-iali-^m,*  272;  stK'ialisiic 
charnrter  of  the  Revolution 
of  l.S4?< :  rt'ijulation  of  work, 
273;  the  otetierg  nntionai/i^ 
274 ;  anarchical  results,  27li  ; 
sqi, 

Soi'ialism  —  Germ  an  Thronrs  : 
onthrcak  of  S(»cialism  in  (ler- 
many  :  Fcnlinand  l«as.«'alle,  li. 
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282  sqq, ;  Karl  Marx,  founder 
of  ^  scientific '  Socialism,  289 
sqq, ;    the  '  International  So- 
ciety of  Labourers,'  292  sqq. ; 
identified  with    a    policy    of 
spoliation,  297  ;    introduction 
of    the    word    *  CoUectivist,* 
298;     the     Russian    Nihilist 
Bakunin,  ib, ;  spread  of  the 
International   in  Europe  and 
America,  800 ;  the  Paris  Com- 
mune (1871),  ib.;    the  Pro- 
gramme of  Gotha:  policy  of 
plunder  and  revolution,  302; 
the  means  of  realising  its  de- 
mands :  divided  opinions  of 
Socialists,  305 ;  the  Congress 
of  Wyden,  307  sqq.;  growth 
of  Socialism  in  Germany,  332 ; 
the  moral  aspiK-ts  of   Social- 
ism, 341)  sq. ;  recent  statist  ion 
of  Socialism  in  Belpum  and 
other  pans  of  the  Continent, 
351  sq. 
Socialism — //•   France  :    revival 
in  last  days  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire, ii.  :\'X\;  after  1S7<;,  :W4  ; 
Collectivism  not  congenial  to 
the  I'aris  workman,  ib. ;  mo- 
derate demands,  '^:^A  sq.  ;  the 
success  of  Jules  Guesde  at  the 
Marseilles    Congress     fI870), 
33(i ;  his  projrramme,  XM\  sqq, ; 
hostile    sects    of     Socialists : 
Anarchists,  HIanquists,  l*os?«i- 
hilistes,    Xls  sq. :    economical 
conditions   of    France    imfu- 
vounihle  to  Socialism,  3:11)  sq. ; 
Vet  its  pn)wth  is  incontestable  : 
statistics,  :;4I  :  rtahrielle  l)e- 
villr  on* Scientific  Socialism,' 
342  577. ;  Deville's  objections 
to    universal    sufi'nisre,    347; 
suppression  of  (tod  and  of  re- 
li^^on,  348  ;   fn»e  love  substi- 
tuted for  marriage :    children 


to  be  •  charge  of  (ocietj,  81S 

Socialiim  —  /n    Eitgtatid  •■    the 
•gitaiiou  hu  nol  chiefly  eina- 
nitCed  from  llie  working  cUfs,  . 
ii.  3T0 ;  proimnimei  of  Social 
■ociclipi ;   Social  and   Demo- 
cratic  Letgue,    371;    bodies  ; 
fomicd  by  leceden  from  It,  ' 
373  tq. ;  Fubian  SociMy,  374  j 
$q. ;      democratic     ioHueocet  | 
vhlcli      favoured    SociuUam.  ^ 
37G;    cbaDged    cLamciFr   of  i 
trudc  HDioQi,  377;  '  nationali-  ' 
Miloo  *  doctrines    fiinclioned  | 
liy  workiag  idcd,  3t>2 :  preaent 
impotence    of    English     So-  i 
cialiam,  3^3:  loroe  doctrinca  \ 
jH'culiur  to  ii :  opiHiaition  t» 
(lirift   and    to    prulil-*liariiit{ 
nnderlakJDga.  ib.  ;    cuniliiiia-  : 
lioaa  to  procure  cisix  IcfdHla- 
lion,  3tt7;  connrLtiuD  villi  the 
iTiabannuifln  nioremoot,  >{U0 ; 
abaorplinnof  iiiduririeiliy  tlie  '. 
Stall-,  aa\  :    '  reiU-d    re]iiMli-  ' 
■lion* '  of  i)rl>t.  :li>2 :  |>rul>N)>li-  ' 
rlTettiior  ■uciali'tiL-invaiurrK;  ' 
un   iMtioiMl   pnwperily,  3U4 : 
on  tlip  IHMT,  Wj\   dangi-n  of  ' 
rxuxinTutcd     muaictpal    em-  ; 
|>1oymvnt,   3<J7:  riinracler  of 
IHihlic  work*  undiT  a  dcnm-  - 
crutic  aiid    untl<-r  •  deajiutic 
fcotprnntenl,  :iii'J  :    miiiv  In- 
riurtrit-a    vliicli    tiuvernmrnt 
run  niaiMwi-,   4ia>;    elTrtl  of 
f ree  diacuasiun  ut  rrvulutiuna- 
ry  opiniuDi,  ifi  ttj. ;  Knitliali 
StM-tiiliiilK  un  ri'iiinoD  awl  luai^ 
rianF.     4WI ;     (li-natioiiBliiiini: 
in11u<-DCf   of  SiK'ialiam,  I'lJ; 
opfHititiun  to  w»rkiait   nii-n'* 
oKiivriliip  uf  huii«''.  t'.iii 
Suc-ialiim— /ii  tkt  L'liitd  Siaiti :  , 
maiBljr  at   nalir*   urigiii,  ii. 


863i  loflaeoce  of  the  rritlnfti 
of  Mr.  Henry  George,  il. ; 
pTOKpecta  of  Socialism  Id  the 
State!,  31)1  iqg.  ;  >ailiray 
itrike  of  1H94,  34^3 

Socialiim :  fallaciea  of  ita  Uto- 
pi.iD  picture*,  ii.  366  ;  it  ia 
incomjiatible  vitb  free  trade 
■lid  iDtemutional  commerce, 
SG8;  limiu  of  poMible  Social- 
ism. 3CJ 

■  Sociolitt  League,'  'SocialiaC 
I'nioii '  {acliisms  from  the  So- 
cial and  Dcmocnittc  Lcoguui, 
ii.  373 

South  Carolina:  attempt  to  oa- 
tubliaU  State  fpitit  diipcnaa- 
riea,  ii.  103  to. 

South   MetroiKtlitan    Osa   Com- 

■lin'ic  ita  workmen,  ii.  479 
'  Suxiai-IK>mokrat,*    the    (Ger^ 
man  Sociuliat  otBdal  |>api'r)  ; 
cluiracter  of  ita  teaching,  ii. 

Sjiaio :  di-inorr«lic  ronatilutiona, 
i.  ;I4  ;  SiK-ialiiiiDi  ii-  3.'>:i 

SiH-ncer,  Mr.  Il.'rlo-rt:  un  the 
ewl  of  piilitin.  ).  !:!t>i  un  the 
rzlenniiMi  of  State  aii)  and 
ronirol.  33!),  8.13;  dcHaitiao 
of  lilH-rlv,  U.  122 

'  SiHiila  »v»tfui,'  the  <U.S.A.),  i. 


Stale  aiil  ant  rontrul : 
under  deiiioi-nilii'  influence,  i. 
31>H;  much  of  thin  imvitable, 
.t7>  1  ita  lucreM  in  niany  di.- 
|iuniiH-nta,  8:HI:  limiiauf  State 
a.lhin  in  thi*  direi-tiun,  U3I ; 
enterpriaca  n-iouni-rativp  t« 
tlH-  Slate,  it. :  ai<l  tu  tlH-  unn- 
iiiiiiieraliie  fitniia  of  ■cieDtv, 
lifi-mtun-.  awl  art.  3:13;  ub- 
j,-<iiunn  lu  Slate  Teftulationa 
ami  lUbaKllea,  333;  abuaca  •( 
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State  mciioo,  335;  increased 
demands  for  legblstiTe  re- 
striction, 336 

Stale  coQstitiitiottS  (U.S.A.) :  ra- 
rioas  qoalifications  of  roters, 
i  11:  checks  against  cormi^ 
tion,  117 

State  le^slatnree  (U^.A.)  :  re- 
strictions imposed  on,  against 
cormption,  i  IQS  $q. 

Sterne^  Mr. :  on  the  ^  spoils  sys- 
tem '  in  the  United  States,  i. 
82  9q.y  101 

Stonr.  Jndge:  on  the  right  of 
snffrsge  in  the  United  States, 
i  10;  on  the  American  Sen- 
ste,  440;  on  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister  in 
America,  ii.  ?20 

•Strike,'  the  (American  politi- 
cal lonn),  mcaniog  of.  i.  108 

Strikes :  as  a  help  to  Socialist 
propaganda,  ii.  30i);  fK>me 
causes  of,  423  57. ;  intimida- 
tiou  and  outrages,  442  ^7. ; 
sahsidised  bv  municipalities  in 
France,  454  ;  coivlurt  of  j?reat 
strikes,  4^  57. ;  their  effects, 
4.>7 

Strikes  of  1J^4  in  the  United 
States,  ii.  :U*kJ 

Slrkpi* :  on  Sunday  observance 
in  Kngland,  ii.  105  I 

Subdivivion  of  land,  effect  of, 
in  Francv,  ii.  4s4 

Subletting?    of   land     (Ireland")  :| 
one     cause     of     extravagant 
rents,  i.  lj<l,  2t>4 

Suez  Canal,  the,  ii.  2"»9 

Suffrage,  the  riirht  of :  England 
in  the  eighteenth  ct»ntury,  i.  | 
6;    U.    S.    of    America,    11; 
France,  12.  21 

Suffrage :  belief  that  a  low  suf- 
frage is  conservative,  i.  y.»3 

Suipir  duty  aboli!*hed,  i.  3311 


Sandaj ;  English  manner  of  ob- 
serving,  L  506 ;  history  of  its 
obserTssce,  ii.  97  s^^. ;  Snn- 

'    day  not  the  Sahhath,  97 ;  laws 
of  Constantine  and  Theodosius 
regarding  labonr  and  amuse- 
ments on  the  day,  98 ;  practice 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  99  ;  anti- 
Sahhatarian  teaching  of    the 
reformers:  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon,  Bocer,  99  ;  Calrin,  100 ; 
Knox  and  Zwingii,   101;   the 
Anglican  Church  before   the 
Commonwealth      held       like 
riews,   t5. ;    rise  of  Sabbata- 
rianism :    a  reaction    against 
Sunday  revelry,  103;  growth 
of  the  Puritan  doctrine  of  the 
Sabbath,    106;    Charles    II.'s 
legislation  on  Sunday  lal>our, 
107;    restrictions   on    Sunday 
travelling,     107 ;     change     of 
public    opinion,     108 ;     argu- 
ments in  favour  of  legislation 
against   Sunday   labour,   lifJ ; 
improvement  in  this  direction 
on  the   Continent,    110;   pro- 
hibition    of     Sunday     labour 
generally     accepted     by     the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.   111;   Sun- 
day    amusements,     1 1 2     »q. ; 
opening  of  museums,  114  sq. ; 
other  forms  of  public  amuse- 
ment, IIH 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States:  its  object,  i.  10;  its 
powers,  117 

Sweden :  class  representation  in, 
i.  2r>o;  recent  extension  of 
religious  lib«»rty,  526;  Social- 
ism in,  ii.  353 

Swift,  Dean :  communistic  the- 
ories in  'Gulliver's  Travels,* 
ii.  237 

Switzerland  :  the  Referendum,  i. 
277  $qq. ;   graduated  taxation. 
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844,848;  its  two  Federal  As- 
semblies, 453 ;  constitution 
and  functions  of  the  Council 
of  Sutes,  453;  law  of  1887 
for  checking  intemperance,  ii. 
162 ;  Socialism  in,  352 
Sybel :  on  universal  isuffrage,  i. 
83 


Taine :  on  conscription  and  uni- 
versal suffrage,  i.  315 

'Tammany  Ring*  (U.S.A.),  i. 
76,96 

Taxation :  indissoluble  conncc* 
tion  between  taxation  and 
representation,  i.  2 :  the  prin- 
ciple weakened  by  democratic 
legislation,  32 ;  taxation  in  the 
United  Sutes,  116;  principles 
of  taxation,  157 ;  dirci*tand  in- 
direct taxation  compared,  l.'»M ; 
special  taxation  of  land,  213; 
growth  of  taxation  in  KurofK', 
and  its  caui^s,  3()5  #77.,  316; 
parliamentary  rt^ptrictionn  on 
local  taxation,  334 ;  taxation 
of  luxuries  and  su|K*rfluitifii, 
838;  abolition  of  various 
taxes,  831);  exemptions  from 
taxation,  ib. ;  levy  and  appli- 
cation both  favour  the  |K>or, 
341;  principle  of  jupt  taxa- 
tion, f6.,  414;  originally  im- 
pOM^  severally  by  I^onls  and 
Commons  on  tlu'ir  rfppective 
classes,  44>2 ;  pcfr*  now  have 
no  vote  on  the  impi*rial  taxes 
they  pay,  414 ;  daniror  uf  heav- 
ing flnanrial  li^iilatiun  in 
uncontrolled  powur  of  om* 
House,  415;  tlie  danger  miti- 
gated in  England,  416;  pn»- 
posed  special  tax  on  ground 
values,  ii.  388;  enormous  in- 
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creased  taxation  would  result 
from  Socialism,  393;  taxa- 
tion of  incomes  from  realised 
property,  501 ;  tax  on  male 
servants,  542 

Taxation,  graduated  (or  pro- 
gressive) :  in  Switzerland,  i. 
280;  in  England,  337  sg.,  340 
#7.,  842 ;  in  ancient  and  in  mo- 
dern times,  344 ;  in  Swiss  can- 
tons, the  Netherlands,  and 
Australian  colonies,  344  sq. ; 
attempts  to  introduce  it  in 
France  and  the  United  States, 
345 ;  arguments  against  it,  34 6 ; 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
amount  to  be  derived  from  it, 
347 ;  probability  tlmt  the  sys- 
tem will  increase,  349 ;  eflfcct 
on  disposition  of  landed  pro- 
perty, 850;  on  the  position 
and  habits  of  the  upper 
classes,  350  #7. ;  on  the  invrnt- 
ment  of  personal  propertv, 
354 

Teaching  profession :  position 
of  women  in,  ii.  527 

Teetotalers  and  non-smokers  al- 
most absolutely  untaxed,  i. 
338 

Telegrapli,  the  :  its  influenc*e  on 
politicrs,  i.  253;  iu  decentra- 
lising effect,  2.VI 

Temperance  and  total  abstinenc^e 
movements,  ii.  137 

Tenant  right,!.  1t»H;  rapid  ri'H' 
of  its  value,  ItHi ;  owners  st.-ll 
at  rack-n*nt  value,  2<K| 

Tenants'  improvements  (Ire- 
lands  i.  177 

TennvMin,  Ixird,  i.  427 

Territory  (U.S.A.):  meaning  of 
the  term,  i.  543 

Terror,  the  Reign  of,  ii.  247 

Testamentary  hequent :  anti- 
quity of  the  right  of,  ii.  TtH 
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Texas,  annczatioD  of,  i.  127 
Theatres :  Sunday   opening,   ii. 

118 

Theodosian  laws  against  amuse- 
ments on  Sunday,  ii.  98 

Thierry,  Augustin :  a  pupil  of 
Saint-Simon,  ii.  253 

Thiers :  as  French  President,  i. 
42;  on  the  principle  of  just 
taxation,  i.  341  sq. 

Three-cornered  constituencies : 
limited  application  of  the  sys- 
tem (18C7),  i.  270 

Three  Estates  of  the  realm,  i. 
2r>5 

Thrift :  denounced  by  the  New- 
Unionism,  ii.  385 

Tithe  rent-charge  in  Ireland,  i. 
201 

Tocqucville :  on  the  political 
power  of  the  Frencli  middle 
chifls,  i.  1"»:  on  Amorican  |>oli- 
tical  life,  122;  on  inequalities 
of  taxation  in  Koglund  and 
France,  3:17 

Tolstoi,  on  puhlic  opinion,  i.  480 

Town  proiK-rtios,  large  :  evils  of, 
ii.  41t.'» 

Tractarian  theologv,  the  idcaU 
of,  ii.  22S 

Tratlo  unions :  their  regulations 
roscmhlo  tliose  of  the  Middle 
Ajri'!<,  i.  2T\i<i  falIa<Mcs  ahout 
nhort  hours  of  work  and  di- 
niinislied  ])rodii(*tion.  ii.  421  ; 
recent  jH»liey  tends  to  incn'ase 
tlie  nunjl»er  of  tlie  iineni- 
ployttl,  422;  ten<lency  to  ch- 
tahliidi  uionopoliei*  —  limited 
niinil>er  of  apprentieeM,  42.J; 
pr«ip«)?*e<l  international  agri'e- 
inentsi  a.s  to  hourn  of  labour, 
42.'» ;  overtime,  427  ;  the  Herlin 
Conference  on  the  normal 
len^h  of  the  working  day, 
i2\) ;  Uj^es  of  trade  unions  :  as 
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benefit  societies,  430 ;  in  deal- 
ing with  employers,  t6. ;  in 
diminishing  labour  conflicts, 
431 ;  they  have  not  caused*  the 
rise  of  wages,  432;  price  of 
labour,  ib.\  ^a  living  wage,* 
433 ;  anomalous  legislation 
about  trade  unions :  in  most 
respects  they  have  no  corpo- 
rate capacity,  43G;  their 
growth  has  been  accompanied 
by  increased  restrictions  of 
industry,  439;  trade  corpora- 
tions in  Austria,  441 ;  intimi- 
dation in  trade  disputes,  442 ; 
legislation  against  outrages, 
445  »q,\  objections  to  the 
present  law,  447  sg. ;  different 
forms  of  intimidation  prac- 
tised, 449;  trade  rules  limit- 
ing effieiency,  4.')1 ;  eflforta  to 
control  municipal  State  laliour 
in  England,  and  in  France, 
4.>4  ;  Home  trade  unions  pro- 
tect employers  against  unjust 
deniandd,  \o7t ;  metlio<ls  uf 
carrying?  on  laltour  war,  4.'i.'» 
J77.;  Protectionism  in  trade 
unions,  AiV.\\  trade  unionism 
little  develoiKHl  in  France, 
479;  its  reasons  for  promoting 
restrictions  of  women's  la- 
bour. 520.  See  also  New 
Unionism,  the 

Trent,  Council  of:  regulation 
of  marriage,  ii.  170 

Trinity  CoUepi*,  Dublin,  i.  517 

*  Trusts  *  ( monoiHilies  :  Ameri- 
can), i.  125 

Turgot :  hi««  endeavour  to  sup- 
press trade  corjHirations  in 
France,  ii.  244 ;  on  n'slric^ 
tions  on  female  emplovnient, 
ii.  518 

*Twwd  King,' the  (U.S.A.),!. 
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Ulster  tenant-riffbt,  i.  173 

Unearned  incomes  often  the 
best  used,  ii.  499  sq, ;  just 
principle  of  their  t«axation, 
501 

*  Unearned  increment,*  the  : 
meaning  of  the  term^  i.  213; 
not  peculiar  to  land,  214 

United  Kingdom  Alliance  for 
suppressing  the  liquor  traffic, 
ii.  1C5 

Universal  suffrage  :  tends  to  de- 
stroy  parliamcntHrisni,  i.  33, 
248 ;  in  practice  in  France,  37 
#97.;  cannot  represent  the 
best  qualities  of  a  nation,  r»0 ; 
growth  in  the  L'nite<l  Stati-x, 
70 ;  in  Gennan  Empire,  20(1 

Universities,  English :  abolition 
of  religious  tests  in,  i.  r»17; 
opened  to  women  studentM, 
11.  .i2.> 

University  representntion,  ar- 
guments in  favour  of*  i.  28, 
241 

Unmarried  women :  ni<Mlern 
education  has  In^en  a  priceless 
blessing  to  them,  ii.  531 

Upper  Chamliers :  dangers  of 
government  by  a  single 
C*haml>er :  confusitm  cuuschI 
by  party  interests  and  pas- 
sions, i.  3G1 ;  the  neeil  of 
winning  votes  a  paramount  in- 
fluence, 'Mt2\  countries  where 
single  OiamU*rs  exist,  'Mu\\ 
condemned  by  ex|H'rience, 
304 :  the  example  of  France 
in  1791  ami  1^IM,  t6. ;  pow- 
ers of  foreign  Senates  over 
finance,  415.  See  nlto  I.*ords, 
House  of 

Usher,  Archbishop:  on  obser- 
vance of  Sunday,  ii.  1U2  m. 
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Usury :  belief  in  iu  criminalitv, 
ii.  224  #9.,  234 

Utah,  the  territory  of :  its  his- 
tory', i.  543;  made  a  State, 
556 

Utilitarianism  :  influence  on  po- 
litics, i.  225,  229 

Utopias,  literature  of,  ii.  23<) 


Vaccination,  compulsorv,  i.  324 
Vatican  Council  (1H70),  ii.  22, 

35;  American  bisho|>s  at,  93 
Vnud,    Canton    de :    graduated 

taxation  in,  i   344 
Venetia :     its    transference    to 

Italv,  i.  498 
Veuiliot,  Louis,  ii.  22,  25,  54 
Victoria,  colonv   of:  State   So- 

cialism  in,  ii.  407;  its  wealth, 

%h.,  n. 
Vidieu,  IWhli^,  on   the   women 

in    England   and  America,  ii. 

2(k;  n. 
Vilhifranca,    the    I'eace    of,  i. 

492,  495 
Voluntary   sehools  in  England, 

ii.  <*»*.»;  their  prospect}>,  73 
Votes  at  elections :  various  in- 
fluences affei*ting,  i.  22 

\Vapo«  :  the  fallacies  of  Marx 
ami  his  school,  ii.  313,  :*2I: 
*  make-wages,*  or  *  rate  in  aiil 
of  wages,*  397 ;  tlu*  rate  of, 
412:  effect  of  factors*  legisla- 
tion on  women's  wagt^s,  ii. 
5Hi;  causes  of  lower  wages 
of  women,  519 

Walker,  WillUm  (filibuster),  i. 
127 

War  of  Secessioo  (U.S.A.),  ! 
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119;  ks  origin:  the  Sonthern 
States  fonght  for  their  nation- 
ality, i.  484 ;  English  opinion 
on  the  war,  485 ;  views  of  Sir 
Comewall  Lewis,  Mill,  and 
Grote,  488 ;  the  action  of  the 
North  jostified  by  the  erent, 
489 

Wealth,  place  of,  in  modem 
politics,  i.  240 ;  effect  of  de- 
mocracy on  its  distribution, 
352  sq.;  wealtli  dissociated 
from  duties :  multiplication  of 
the  idle  rich,  855  $qq, ;  demo- 
cracy is  not  indifferent  to 
wealth,  859;  superiority  of 
talent,  industry,  and  thrift 
among  its  chief  sources,  ii. 
317;  savings  thrown  into  cir- 
culation as  capital,  ib, ;  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  diffe- 
rent classes  in  the  growtli  of 
natiunul  wealth,  320;  in- 
creai(i>d  sense  of  inequalities 
of  fortune,  49() ;  realisation  of 
their  duties  bv  tlic  wealtliv, 
498 ;  unearned  inconiesi,  499 ; 
abuses  of  wealth,  501 

Webb,  Mr.  Sidney,  ii.  375,  388 
#77.,  409 

Wensleydale,  Lord  (Baron 
Tarke),  the  firitt  life  pi*er,  i. 
419;  conflict  with  the  Lords 
on  the  oecaition,  4 19  J77. 

Wentworth  (Australian  («tates- 
nian),  i.  138 

Wheat,  the  price  of,  ii.  318 

WIiigH  :  their  former  ascendency 
in  the  LonN,  i.  3ri5 ;  reduced 
by  George  III.,  308 

White,  Mr.  A.  I). :  on  corrup- 
tion in  American  municipal 
governmentH,  i.  97,  101 ;  in 
Congn^M^,  110  ». 

Whitgift,  Archbishop :  his  Anti- 
Sabbatarianism,  il   104 
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Wilberforce,  Bishop,  i.  625 

Wilberforce,  William:  on  the 
peerage  in  1811,  i.  878 ;  efforts 
to  send  missionaries  to  India, 
631 

Window  uz,  i.  838 

Windthorst,  Dr.,  leader  of  Ca- 
tholic partv  in  Germany,  ii. 
42 

Wollstonecraft,  Mary :  her 
*  Vindication  of  the  Kigfata  of 
Women,*  ii.  507  $qq. 

Woman  questions  —  PalUical 
and  IndHMfriai :  Rousseau  ig- 
nores the  political  rights  of 
women,  ii.  504;  his  opinion 
of  their  proper  position,  505 ; 
Condorcet's  view,  ib,;  distin- 
g^iished  women  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period,  506  sq, ;  Mary 
Wollstonecraft's  claims  for 
women,  507;  Bentham  and 
Bailey,  510;  effect  on  women 
of  the  destruction  of  domes- 
tic industries  and  the  growth 
of  factories,  513  #7. ;  separate 
interests  of  women  in  factory 
legislation,  51.5;  arguments 
for  the  restriction  of  female^ 
labour,  515;  women  have  no* 
controlling  vote,  518;  female 
comi^etition  in  factories,  5111; 
difference  of  wages:  its  cauM^s, 
ib. ;  influence  of  trade-uniun 
jealousy,  520 ;  position  of  wo- 
men in  the  laltour  market :  in- 
terests conflicting  with  thoi*e 
of  men,  521 ;  hours  of  lalniur, 
522;  displacement  of  women 
caused  by  institution  of  mon- 
ster shops,  t^. ;  new  induotries 
opened  upi  Civil  Service, 
524:  nursing,  pharmacy,  and 
me<1ii'ine,  SS.l;  women  doc- 
tors, ib. 

Woman  questioos—Sxin/   amd 


mmtal  ■■  Idgtier  educatioo  of  ' 
romen :  opening  of  ilie  noi-  | 
Tenitiei,      617      tq. ;     more  | 
Itealthj     fenuile     life,     530;  ; 
change    of    niannrn    in    Ihe  ' 
njiper  clau^a,   6UI;   growing 
female  influence  on  political  ; 
life,  634 )  legiilation  improv-  | 
Ing  ttw  poiition   of    married  ; 
women,   t35  Mqq. ;    obitacle*  ' 
to  the  opening  of  profeuioni  ! 
to  iromen,  941  j  growing  de-  . 
aire  for  female  luffrage,  542; 
alleged  intellectnal  incapacity  [ 
of  women,  544  «9j. ;  other  ai^  ' 
gumenta  againit  granting  fe- 
male    (uSrage,     64C      f;;.; 
anomalies  in  political  conati- 
tuliuna     only      Jnitifled     by  I 
proved  utility,  550;  poiition  of  ; 
■nirried  women  uiMJcr  the  ei-  ] 
lciMli?d  francbiie,  551 ;  female 
•ulTrafCP  and  clerical  influence, 
1153;  extent  to  wlilcli  female  i 
aufl'nge    hai    been    attained, 
fiA3  If. ;  It*  proli«l>le  effecta, 
R.'hi  tg. ;  it*  proapedi,  6yi 
Working  clauei;  houraof  work  ' 
In  Krancr,  i-  4H;  progreM  in 
Ihe     I'nited     Kininliim :     In- 
cri'Med    niuney   earning*,   U. 
3lNi  drcreaaed  ram  ot  moK 
article*  of  eonnumption,  <&. ; 
diminution  lA  hour*  of  work, 
319;  depMita  in  MTiog*  bank* 


and  other  ioTeatment*,  tb. ; 
proportion  of  tbeir  ahere  in 
the  growth  of  national  wealth, 
SSO ;  poverty,  nutery ,  knd  Tice 
among  the  working  claaiei : 
some  of  it*  eauie*.  321 ;  im- 
proved condition  of  workmen 
in  France,  82! ;  conditions  of 
working~clasa  prosperity,  384 ; 
diffusion  of  working  -  claa* 
property  ■  guarantee  against 
social  rcTolutioD,  470 ;  growth 
and  amount  of  their  accu- 
mulated capital,  47t;  their 
intereat  in  tlie  Mil,  4TS,  484 


Yeomanry  cla*s :  canie*  of  tbeir 
dj*appcarance,  11.  436 

Young.  Arthur  :  on  simplicity  in 
taxation,  i.  )5T;  companson 
of  Knglish  and  French  taxa- 
tion Itcforc  tlie  Ilerolntion,  1. 
S;f7 

Young,  Brigham,  i.  MS  sg. 


Zola,  M.:  on  the  etruggle*  of 
the  vnwil  ■liupkeeper,  ii.  5S3  . 

Zurich  rniversiiy  :  one  of  tlir 
flnt  rent  res  of  female  mcdl' 
cat  education,  ii.  52fl 
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